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iiiUROPE  had  nowfor  centuries  bowed  beneath  the  system 
of  polytheistic  idolatry  taught  by  the  papal  hierarchy. 
The  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  reason  was  to  resume 
her  rights,  and  forms  of  religion  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  to  be  established.  The  Reform- 
ation marks  one  of  the  most  important  aeras  in  the  history 
of  mankind:  as  it  speedily  extended  to  England,  and 

*  Authorititt:  Polydore  Virgil,  Herbert,  Godwin,  Halle,  and  the  other 
chroniclers,  Bomet,  Strype,  &c.    See  Appendix  (A). 
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there  produced  its  best  fruits^  we  will  here  give  a  sketch 
of  its  commencement^  abd  a  slight  account  of  the  early  life 
of  the  man  who  was  the  great  agent  in  emancipating  the 
human  mind. 

Among  the  mighty  plans  of  pope  Julius  II.  was  one  for 
erecting  at  Rome  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  the 
apostle  from  whom  the  popes  pretend  to  derive  their  au- 
thority. When  Leo  X.,  of  the  tasteful  family  of  the  Me- 
dici^ ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age^  his  ambition  excited  him  to  continue  and  com- 
plete this  noble  edifice.  But  his  generosity  and  extrava- 
gance had  nearly  drained  the  papal  treasury^  and^  being 
perfectly  ignorant  of  and  careless  about  religion^  he  with- 
out any  scruple  had  recourse  to  the  old  practice  of  selling 
indulgences.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  the  person 
selected  for  managing  the  holy  traffic  in  Germany ;  and  this 
prelate  chose  as  his  principal  agent  a  Dominican  friar 
named  Tetzel^  who  filled  the  office  of  inquisitor,  a  man  of 
scandalous  life,  ignorant,  and  matchlessly  impudent.  Tetzel, 
who  had  been  already  similarly  employed,  selected  suit- 
able assistants  from  among  the  brethren  of  his  own  order ; 
and  soon,  from  press  and  pulpit,  streamed  forth  currents 
of  declamation  on  the  pains  of  purgatory  and  the  sovereign 
power  of  indulgences,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  past,  pre- 
sent and  to  come,  however  deep  might  be  their  dye.  The 
simple,  good-hearted  Germans  gladly  purchased  the  re- 
mission of  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  their  deceased  kin- 
dred, now  languishing  in  purgatory.  The  per-centage  al- 
lowed to  Tetzel  and  his  brethren  was  therefore  consi- 
derable, and  the  tavern  and  the  brothel  we  are  assured 
shared  lately  in  their  gains.  His  iU-foitune  at  length  led 
Tetzel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  newly  founded  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  in  Saxony ;  and  here  Providence  had 
prepared  an  overthrow,  not  merely  for  indulgences,  but  for 
the  whole  system  on  which  the  papacy  had  been  erected. 

The  professor  of  theology  at  this  time  at  Wittemberg 
was  Dr.  Martin  Luther.    This  extraordinary  man  was  bom 
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at  Eifileben^  in  the  county  of  Mansfield^  in  the  year  1483. 
His  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  mines  of  that  country, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  intending  him  for  the  study  of 
the  civil  law.     He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  science, 
when  an  accident  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  future  life.     As  he  was  walking  alone  one  day  in 
the  fields  there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  lightning  and 
thunder ;  in  his  terror  he  flung  himself  on  the  groimd,  and 
made  a  vow  to  enter  a  monastery  if  he  escaped.    This  vow 
he  kept,  notwithstanding  the  grief  and  entreaties  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  he  became  an  Augustinian  friar  in  the  year 
1505.    Two  years  after  he  found  by  chance  in  the  library 
of  his  convent  a  Latin  Bible,  and  thus  to  his  surprise  dis- 
covered that  there  were  more  Scriptures  than  those  por* 
tions  contained  in  the  ordinary  books  of  devotion.    About 
this  time  too,  as  he  was  suffering  under  the  distress  of 
conscience  incident  to  pious  minds,  he  was  comforted  by  an 
aged  brother  of  his  order,  who  showed  him,  from  the  Creed 
and  a  sermon  of  8t.  Bernard's,  that  remission  of  sins  was  to 
be  had  by  faith  only.    He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was 
soon  regarded  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  order  in  Ger- 
many.   He  was  ordained  in  1 507,  and  Frederick  the  Wise, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  by  the  advice  of  Staupitz  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustine  order,  made  him  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Wittemberg.    Three  years  afler  Luther  vi- 
sited Rome  on  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  and  he  returned 
with  no  very  favourable  impressions  of  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  the  Italian  clergy.    AfleV  his  return,  he  redoubled  his 
application  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1512  ha- 
ving taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  expounded  the  Psalms 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     He  held  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  of  justification  by  faith  only,  and  he  had  begun 
to  view  the  scholastic  theology  with  indifierence  or  con- 
tempt, on  which  account  he  was  even  then  suspected  of 
heresy. 

While  Luther  was  thus  engaged  in  the  search  after  and 
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commiinication  of  truth,  Tetziel  came  into  his  neighbour- 
hood. Some  of  those  who  made  their  confessions  to  Lu- 
ther acknowledged  sins  of  no  common  magnitude,  for 
which  they  boldly  demanded  absolution.  Luther  refused, 
alleging  that  sincere  contrition  and  heavy  penance  must 
precede.  They  produced  the  indulgences  they  had  pur- 
chased from  Tetzel.  He  bade  them  beware  how  they 
trusted  to  such  things,  and  still  refused  them  absolution. 
They  complained  to  Tetzel,  who  pronounced  Luther  a  he- 
retic, against  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  ofHce  of  inquisitor,  he 
was  bound  to  proceed.  Luther  then  set  himself  to  examine 
the  authority  for  this  power  of  granting  indulgences,  and 
finding  that  there  was  none,  he  began  to  preach  openly 
against  them*.  The  warfare  between  him  and  the  papacy 
thus  began,  but  its  progress  and  its  glorious  results  fidl  not 
within  the  limits  of  a  history  of  England. 

In  this  country  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  and  the  terrors  of  the  stake,  had 
secretly  spread  to  a  great  extent.  The  books  of  the  Saxon 
reformer,  whose  tenets  were  so  nearlyakin  to  his,  werespeed- 
ily  translated,  and  were  eagerly  purchased.  The  bishops 
however  exerted  themselves  to  suppress  the  reformed  prac- 
tices and  opinions.  They  acted  on  the  slightest  suspicions, 
and  it  sufficed  to  bring  a  man  to  the  stake  that  he  should 
have  taught  his  children  the  Creed,  Lord^s-prayer  and 
Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  To  damp  the  spirit 
of  the  reformers  still  more,  the  king  himself  came  forward  as 
the  literary  champion  of  the  church.  His  course  of  stu- 
dies had  lain  much  among  the  schoolmen ;  and  the  writings 
of  that  extraordinary  genius  Thomas  Aquinas,  named  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  were  his  chief  favoiuites.  As  Luther,  in 
his  ^Babylonish  Captivity,'  had  violently  assailed  these 
works,  which  formed  the  great  armoury  of  the  Romish 

*  The  common  story  of  Luther's  opposition  to  Tetzel  having  arisen  from 
the  disappointed  avarice  of  the  Augustinians,  and  their  jealousy  at  the  sale  of 
indulgences  being  given  to  the  Dominicans,  is  utterly  devoid  of  foundatioxu 
Yet  Dr.  lingard  cannot  refrain  from  insinuating  it. 
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party^  the  choler  of  the  royal  theologian  was  excited^  and 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Saxon  friar.  With 
the  aid  of  his  bishops  and  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
he  produced  in  the  year  1521  a  ^  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sa- 
craments/ respectable  both  in  matter  and  style.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  gra- 
titude, and  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  was  bestowed 
on  its  royal  author.  Luther  however  treated  it  with  little 
respect ;  and  as  Henry,  after  the  usage  of  the  time,  had 
given  him  hard  names,  he  repaid  the  compliment  in  kind 
and  with  interest.  He  afterwards  however  wrote  an  ample 
apology;  but,  with  uncourtierlike  simplicity,  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  assured,  that  the 
work  was  not  the  king's  own^  but  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  of  York,  ^^  that  object  of  hatred  to  both 
God  and  man — that  pest  of  the  English  realm.''  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  an  apology  like  this  tended  little  to 
mollify  the  sceptred  controversialist,  of  whose  zealous  co- 
operation the  pope  and  clergy  now  felt  quite  assured.  Yet 
a  deadly  enmity  and  a  final  separation  were  to  take  place 
between  the  papacy  and  its  champion :  the  occasion  was 
as  follows. 

Though  Henry  VII.,  in  his  anxiety  to  retain  the  Spanish 
portion  and  Spanish  alliance,  had  disregarded  the  scruples 
of  Warham,  and  had  obtained  the  papal  dispensation,  he 
was  not  at  ease  in  his  mind  about  the  matter ;  and  he 
obliged  the  prince,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  to  make  a  formal  protest  against  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  and  when  dying  he  conjured  him  it  is  said 
to  break  it  ofi*.  Catherine  however  had  won  the  afiections 
of  young  Henry  and  of  the  people,  by  her  amiable  temper 
and  her  blameless  manners,  and  he  espoused  her  with  ge- 
neral approbation.  She  bore  him  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  but  they  all  died  in  infancy  except  the  lady 
Mary,  born  in  1515.  The  queen  now  fell  into  ill  health ; 
her  temper  naturally  melancholy  became  peevish,  and 
though  she  retained  the  king's  esteem  she  lost  her  hold  on 
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his  affections.  Nature  in  fact  had  destined  Catherine  for 
the  convent  rather  than  the  court*;  and^  though  Henry 
had  not  been  strictly  faithful  to  the  marriage-bed  t>  his  at- 
tachment to  her  for  so  many  years  is  not  undeserving  of 
praise. 

Henry^  who  ardently  longed  for  male  issue^  now  gave 
up  all  hopes^  and  he  therefore  caused  his  daughter  Maxy 
to  be  proclaimed  princess  of  Wales  (1518).  The  early 
deaths  of  his  offspring,  who  had  but  blossomed  to  die,  pro- 
bably led  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  marriage ;  he 
consulted  the  pages  of  the  AngeUc  Doctor,  and  there  found 
that  the  pope  has  not  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
of  God;  among  which  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  moral  and  eter- 
nal,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  prohibiting  marriage  vntix  a 
brother's  widow ;  and  the  very  curse  (that  of  childlessness) 
there  denounced  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him.  It  is  not 
known  when  these  scruples  first  began  to  affect  him;  but 
according  to  his  own  assertion  J,  he  ceased  in  1524  to  co^ 
habit  with  the  queen. 

In  1527i  when  a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  the 
princess  Mary  and  the  king  of  France  or  his  son,  the  bi- 
shop of  Tarbes,  the  French  ambassador,  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  her  legitimacy.  The  king  then  mentioned  his 
scruples  to  his  confessor  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  It 
is  asserted  by  many  writers,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  truth, 

*  In  the  Appendix  (B.)  ^11  be  found  Sanden'  account  of  her  devotional  ex- 
ereUet.    Few,  we  flmcy,  would  covet  so  tfery  devout  a  wife. 

t  He  had  a  natural  son  by  Slizabethy  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Blount,  and 
widow  of  sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Richmond.  That  he 
violated,  and  then  retained  as  his  mistress,  Mary  the  elder  sister  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  la  asserted  by  cardinal  Pole. 

t  He  so  said  to  Gryneus ;.  as  the  latter  tells  Bucer  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  10, 
1531.  See  Burnet,  i.  75.  This  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  queen's  in- 
firmities, though  Henry  said  otherwise,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  strict  veracity. 

The  bishop  of  Bayonne  however  wrote  Oct.  16,  1528.  "  Ne  Ik  les  vofar  en- 
semble se  scauroit  ou  de  riens  appercevoir;  et  jusqu'k  cette  heure  n'ont  que 
ung  lict  et  une  table."  "  I  notice  this  passage,'*  says  Lingard,  "  because  our 
modem  historians  tell  us,  that  for  some  years  the  delicacy  of  Henry's  con- 
science had  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  Catherine's  bed."  Gryneus  than, 
it  seems,  is  a  modem. 
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that  Wokey,  who  hated  the  queen  because  she  rebuked 
him  for  his  iU  life^  and  ardently  longed  for  revenge  on  the 
emperor  for  his  conduct  about  the  papacy,  was  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  whole  proceeding,  that  he  first  instilled  doubts 
into  the  king  s  mind,  and  then  engaged  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes  to  raise  objections.  Whether  he  were  the  original 
author  of  the  scruples  or  not,  the  cardinal  entered  warm* 
ly  into  the  project  of  procuring  a  divorce,  and  thus  aven- 
ging himself  on  the  queen  and  the  emperor;  at  the  same 
time  he  planned  a  French  connection  for  his  royal  ma^ 
ster.  The  person  on  whom  he  fixed  was  Ren^e,  daugh- 
ter to  the  late  king  Louis  XII.,  and  he  went  over  himself 
to  France  in  the  summer  of  this  year  oh  that  project. 
But  while  Wolsey  was  thus  pursuing  his  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge,  a  person  of  whom  he  little  dreamed  had 
acquired  an  invincible  power  over  the  heart  of  the  king. 

When  the  young  widow  of  Louis  XII.  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  remained  be- 
hind, and  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Claude,  the  queen 
of  Francis  I.  After  some  years  Anne  Boleyn  was  recalled 
to  England,  and  she  became  one  of  the  attendants  of 
queen  Catherine ;  and  as  she  was  beautifiil  in  person,  ac- 
complished in  manners,  sensible,  witty,  and  animated  in 
conversation,  she  was  soon  the  object  of  general  admiration. 
Lord  Henry  Percy,  the  heir  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
then  in  the  family  of  the  cardinal,  paid  his  addresses  to 
her.  His  siut  was  favourably  received,  but  the  king  it  is 
said  had  also  felt  the  charms  of  the  fair  maid  of  honour ; 
and  the  cardinal  was  directed  to  prevent  the  match.  He 
accordingly  reminded  Percy  of  the  inferiority  of  Anne's 
family ;  but  the  lover  asserted  that  her  lineage  was  equal 
to  his  own*,  and  refused  to  give  her  up.  The  cardinal 
grew  angry,  and  said  he  would  send  for  his  father  out  of 
the  north,  who  would  soon  make  him  break  it  off;  and 
when  the  old  earl  arrived  he  used  such  arguments  as  con- 

^  Her  mother  was  lister  to  the  duke  of  Noiiblk,  her  fiither  was  son  of  one 

of  the  oo-heiresses  of  the  earl  of  Onnond. 
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vinced  his  son  of  the  Inutility  of  opposition^  and  he  obliged 
him  to  espouse  the  lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Anne  was  removed  for  some  time 
from  court*,  but  her  exile  was  not  of  long  continuance, 
and  some  time  after  the  king  revealed  his  passion  to  her. 
She  fell  on  her  knees  and  said  that  he  must  be  speaking 
only  in  jest  and  to  prove  her,  and  she  concluded  with  these 
words ;  ^^  Most  noble  king,  I  will  rather  lose  my  life  than 
my  virtue,  which  shall  be  the  greatest  and  the  best  part 
of  the  dowry  that  I  shall  bring  my  husband/^  Henry  re- 
plied that  he  would  still  hope.  ^^  I  understand  not,  most 
mighty  king,*'  said  Anne, "  how  you  should  retain  any  such 
hope ;  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  my  own 
unworthiness  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already ; 
and  your  strumpet  I  will  not  be  f/'  Ere  long  however  she 
yielded  so  far  that  she  agreed  to  accept  Henry's  hand  in 
case  of  his  obtaining  a  divorce.  Such  conduct  was  inde- 
licate according  to  our  present  notions ;  her  own  times  do 
not  seem  to  have  regarded  it  in  that  light  |. 

Henry  was  now  resolved  on  obtaimng  a  divorce  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  he  judged  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty,  as  divorces  had  been  granted  in  much  less 
dubious  cases ;  and,  moreover,  the  pope  had  a  good  excuse, 
the  bull  of  Julius  II.  having  been  procured  under  false 
prctences.  By  orders  from  the  king,  archbishop  Warham 
assembled  the  bishops,  and  they  all,  except  Fisher  of  Ro- 
chester, signed  an  instrument  expressing  their  doubts  of 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  Dr.  Knight,  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  was  then  despatched  to  Rome  (July  1527). 
But  the  pontiff,  Clement  VIL,was  at  this  time  shut  up  in 

*  **  Whereat  she  smoked  [ftiined]i  for  all  this  while  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  king's  intended  purpose/'    (Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey,  i.  67.) 

t  Turner,  from  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  2495.     In  the  '  Estrella  de  SeviDa/  a 
play  of  Lopez  de  Vega's,  the  heroine  makes  a  similar  reply  to  the  king, 

Para  mnger  soy  poco, 
Para  dama  soy  mucho. 
t  In  the  Appendix  we  will  discuss  the  more  material  of  the  questions  relating 
to  Anne  Boleyn. 
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the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^  a  captive  to  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  lately  taken  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. 
Knight  found  great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  him, 
and  Clement,  a  timid,  vacillating  man,  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  offending  the  emperor*.  Henry  meantime  exerted  him- 
self for  the  pontiff's  release ;  and  when  Clement  at  length 
made  his  escape  to  Orvieto,  Knight  had  a  personal  inter- 
view ndth  him,  in  which  he  was  profuse  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude to  Henry,  but  implored  for  delay  lest  he  should  be 
ruined  by  the  incensed  emperor.  He  gave  it  however  as 
his  private  opinion  to  Casale,  one  of  the  English  agents, 
that  the  best  course  for  Henry  would  be  to  marry  another 
wife  and  then  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  The  king  however  and 
his  advisers  saw  too  much  difficulty  in  this  course,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  Stephen  Gardiner,  Wolsey^s  secretary, 
and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  to  Italy.  On  their 
way  (1528),  they  obtained,  as  directed,  a  promise  from  the 
king  of  France  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope.  They 
found  Clement  still  at  Orvieto  (Mar.  22) ;  he  shuffled  as 
usual,  but  on  hearing  that  the  French  arms  had  had  some 
success  in  Naples,  he  took  courage  and  issued  a  com- 
mission to  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to  try  the 
cause  in  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to 
Henry  than  this,  for  he  reckoned  that  both  would  equally 
stand  his  friends,  as  he  had  some  time  before  given  to  the 
latter  the  see  of  Salisbury  and  a  palace  at  Rome.  Cam- 
peggio, acting  in  concert  as  we  may  suppose  with  the  pope, 
made  all  the  difficulty  and  delay  possible,  pleading  his  le- 
gatine  commission  at  Rome  and  the  gout  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.  Wolsey  wrote,  urging  his  departure  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  at  length  he  set  out.  He  travelled 
however  leisurely,  and  did  not  reach  England  till  October. 
He  was  received  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  respect,  but 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  (Remarks  on  Hist,  of  England)  justly  describes  Clement 
as  '*  the  least  scrupulous  man  alive,  who  would  have  divorced  himi  or  done  any 
other  pontifical  job  for  him  if  the  league  formed  to  reduce  the  emperor's 
power  in  Italy  had  succeeded." 
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his  instructions  were  to  procrastinate.  He  advised  the 
king  to  live  with  the  queen ;  he  counselled  the  queen  to 
retire  into  a  nunnery.  But  Henry  wanted  to  many  Anne 
Boleyn^  and  Catherine  had  too  much  spirit  to  surrender 
her  rights. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an  end^  and  all  his 
subterfuges  being  exhausted^  Campeggio  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  opening  of  the  legatine  court.     It  sat  (May 
31^  1529,)  in  a  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars.    The 
royal  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  the  adjoining  palace  of 
Bridewell,  to  be  at  hand.    After  going  through  the  preli- 
minary forms  the  legates  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  ap- 
pear on  the  18th  of  June.    On  that  day  Henry  appeared 
by  his  proctors,  the  queen  in  person.   She  protested  against 
the  competency  of  the  court,  as  the  cause  had  been  evoked 
to  Rome  by  the  pop^.    This,  she  said,  her  nephew  was  ex- 
erting himself  to  effect,  and  with  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
she  pledged  herself  to  prove  that  it  had  been  done.    The 
court  was  then  adjourned  to  the  21st,  when  both  parties 
appeared  in  person.    On  their  names  being  called,  the  king 
answered  *^  Here ;''  but  the  queen  rose  up,  and  going  over 
knelt  down  before  the  king,  and  said  that  ^^  she  was  a  poor 
woman  and  a  stranger  in  his  dominions ;  she  had  been  his 
wife  for  twenty  years  and  more,  and  had  borne  him  several 
children,  and  ever  studied  to  please  him ;  he  had  found 
her  a  true  maid,  as  his  own  conscience  could  witness.     If 
she  had  done  anything  amiss,  she  was  willing  to  be  put 
away  with  shame.    Their  parents  were  esteemed  very  wise 
princes,  and  no  doubt  had  good  and  learned  counsellors 
when  the  match  was  agreed  on.     She  would  not  therefore 
submit  to  the  court,  as  her  lawyers  durst  not  speak  freely  for 
her;  she  therefore  desired  to  be  excused  till   she  heard 
from  Spain."     She  then  rose  and  left  the  court,  and  would 
never  again  appear.     The  king  publicly  bore  testimony  *to 
her  virtues,  and  declared  that  nothing  but  the  uneasiness 
of  bis  conscience,  and  the  doubts  cast  by  foreign  powers  on 
the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter  could  have  induced  him  to 
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take  a  step  which  thus  wounded  her  feelings.  At  the  de« 
tire  of  Wolsey  he  further  declared  that^  instead  of  urging 
him  to  this  course  as  was  reported^  the  cardinal  had  at  first 
opposed  his  scruples. 

The  court  sat  again  on  the  25th ;  the  queen  not  appear- 
ing when  summoned  was  pronounced  contumacious^  and 
the  legates  proceeded  on  this  and  other  days  to  hear  the 
evidence  on  the  king's  part.  The  proofs  given  of  Arthur's 
consummation  of  his  marriage  were  such  as  can  leave^  we 
apprehend,  little  doubt  on  any  reasonable  mind'^ ;  and  the 
king  was  in  full  expectation  of  a  sentence  in  his  favour  f, 
when  Campeggio  (July  23)  suddenly  adjourned  the  court 
to  the  1  st  of  October,  alleging  that  the  vacation  of  the  con- 
sistory at  Rome,  of  which  this  court  he  said  was  a  part,  had 
commenced,  and  would  last  till  that  day.  The  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  peers  who  were  present, 
were  greatly  enraged  at  this  artifice,  and  Suffolk,  striking 
the  table,  cried,  ^*  By  the  mass,  I  see  that  the  old  saw  is 
true ;  never  was  there  legate  or  cardinal  that  did  any  good 
in  England.^'  Wolsey  rebuked  him  with  firmness  for  his 
conduct,  and  reminded  him  of  the  obligation  which  he  had 
once  been  under  to  a  cardinal.  The  court  then  broke  up. 
The  king,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  took  the  matter 
with  wonderful  patience,  expecting  a  favourable  sentence 
in  October ;  but  his  hopes  were  crushed,  when  on  the  4th 
of  August  a  messenger  arrived  with  citations  for  him  and 
the  queen  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  Rome.  The 
emperor  had  by  this  time  by  his  threats  and  promises  com- 
pletely gained  over  the  pontiff,  from  whose  thoughts  no- 
thing now  was  fiuiher  than  any  idea  of  gratifying  Henry. 
To  Wolsey  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the 

*  See  Burnet,  i.  p.  68.  A  summftry  of  the  depositions  will  be  found  in 
Herbert.  See  also  the  discourse  between  Wolsey  and  the  queen's  almoner  in 
the  nioitrative  Documents  in  Singer's  edition  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 
With  all  our  respect  for  the  piety  and  virtue  of  Catherine,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  credit  her  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

t  For  Campeggio  had  brought  over  and  shown  him  a  bull  for  the  divorce 
in  oate  the  conmunmation  of  the  former  marriage  should  be  proved. 
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turn  things  had  taken.  The  queen  and  her  friends  looked 
on  him  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  evil;  Norfolk^ 
Suffolk^  and  the  other  lay  lords  had  long  been  envious  and 
jealous  of  him,  and  they  now  took  occasion  to  instil  doubts 
and  suspicions  of  him  into  the  mind  of  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn^  with  which  last  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great  cor- 
diality. For  though,  when  Henry  first  informed  him  of  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  her,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  turn  him  from  them,  when  he 
found  him  unalterable,  he  entered  in  appearance  cordially 
into  his  views.  It  is  however  Ukely  that  Anne  was  in- 
formed by  her  lover  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  her  elevation, 
and  this  may  have  disposed  her  to  join  with  the  cardinal's 
enemies.  It  was  therefore  probably  owing  to  her  influence, 
that  when,  about  the  end  of  September,  Wolsey  accompa- 
nied Campeggio  to  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire,  (where 
the  king  then  was  staying,)  on  that  cardinal's  audience  of 
leave  previous  to  his  return  to  Italy,  though  he  was  re- 
ceived with  tolerable  civility,  there  was  an  absence  of 
Henry^s  former  kindness.  This  was  his  last  interview 
with  the  king. 

An  actor  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  now  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  scene.  As  the  king  was  return- 
ing to  London  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Waltham  to 
take  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  who 
were  in  his  train,  were  there  entertained  by  a  gentleman 
named  Cressy.  Here  they  met  an  old  college  acquaint- 
ance. Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  lecturer  in  theology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  and 
the  religious  controversies  at  this  time  prevalent.  At 
supper,  the  king's  case,  the  common  topic  of  conversation, 
was  introduced.  Cranmer  said  he  thought  the  opinions 
of  universities  and  eminent  divines  and  canonists  should 
be  taken,  and  the  matter  be  thus  decided.  Fox  and  Gar- 
diner were  pleased  with  the  idea;  and  when  next  day  the 
court  returned  to  Greenwich,  and  the  king  began  to  ask 
them  what  was  now  to  be  done,  Fox  mentioned  this  plan, 
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honestly  naming  the  author^  for  which  Gardiner  afterwards 
reproved  him,  as  they  might,  he  said,  have  taken  the  cre- 
dit of  it  to  themselves.  The  king  was  struck  with  it,  and 
asked  if  Cranmer  was  still  at  Waltham.  They  said  they 
had  left  him  there.  "  Marry,  then,*'  said  he,  "  I  will  surely 
speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  sent  for  out  of  hand.  I  perceive 
that  this  man  hath  the  sow  by  the  right  ear.  If  I  had  but 
known  this  device  two  years  ago  it  had  been  in  my  way  a 
great  piece  of  money,  and  had  also  rid  me  of  much  dis- 
quietness.*'  Cranmer,  who  had  returned  to  Cambridge, 
was  brought  up  to  London.  The  king  was  greatly  pleased 
with  his  modesty  and  his  learning;  he  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  desired  him  to  put  his  sentiments  on  the  case 
in  writing,  for  which  purpose  he  directed  the  lord  Roch* 
fort,  Anne  Boleyn's  father'*',  to  take  him  home  to  his 
house,  and  furnish  him  with  books  and  everything  else  he 
required. 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  was  now  at  hand.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Michaelmas  term  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery with  his  usual  pomp  and  state.  Three  days  afl;er  he 
was  waited  on  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with 
an  order  to  resign  the  great  seal  and  retire  to  Esher,  in 
Surrey,  where  was  a  house  belonging  to  his  see  of  Win- 
chester. He  refused,  alleging  that  he  held  the  seals  by 
patent;  a  warm  altercation  ensued;  the  two  dukes  finding 
him  inflexible  rode  to  Windsor,  and  next  day  retiuned  with 
a  letter  from  the  king,  at  the  sight  of  which  Wolsey  sub- 
mitted. Having  caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  his 
immense  quantity  of  plate,  Unen,  hangings,  furniture,  etc. 
at  York  Place  (afterwards  named  Whitehall),  the  whole  of 
which  the  king  required  him  to  give  up,  he  entered  his 
baige  to  proceed  toward  his  destination.  The  river  was 
covered  with  boats,  full  of  people  expecting  to  see  him 
taken  to  the  Tower,  but  to  their  disappointment  his  barge 
went  up  the  stream.  At  Putney  he  landed,  and  mounted 
his  mule  to  go  on  to  Esher.    He  was  not  quite  clear  of  the 

*  He  had  been  created  Yiscount  Rochfort  in  1526. 
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village^  when  he  was  met  by  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole^ 
bearing  him  a  ring  and  a  kind  message  from  the  king. 
Abject  in  adversity  as  he  had  been  insolent  and  haughty 
in  prosperity ''^^  he  threw  himself  from  his  mule,  took  off 
his  cap,  and  knelt  in  the  mire  to  receive  the  communica- 
tion. He  then  proceeded  in  better  spirits  to  his  place  of 
exile. 

The  king  now  summoned  a  parliament  for  the  first  time 
for  seven  years.  The  house  of  lords  forthwith  voted  a  long 
and  vague  chai^,  in  forty-four  articles,  against  the  fallen 
favourite;  but  when  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a  servant  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  pro* 
cured  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  express  purpose,  defended 
his  patron  with  such  fidelity  and  spirit  as  stopped  the  bill 
in  that  house,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future 
favour  with  the  king,  who  knew  how  to  value  worth  and 
honesty  f.  Wolsey  was  also  indicted  on  the  statute  of  pro- 
visions for  having  exercised  his  legatine  authority.  Though 
he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  for  that  purpose,  he  did 
not  venture  to  plead  it,  and  a  sentence  of  pramunire  was 
passed  on  him.  The  king  however,  who,  it  would  appear, 
only  wished  to  humble  him,  hearing  that  he  had  fallen  sick, 
directed  his  own  physician  to  attend  him ;  he  also  sent  him 
another  ring,  accompanied  by  kind  messages  from  himself 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  He  further  (Feb.  12,  1530)  granted 
him  a  full  pardon ;  allowed  him  to  retain  the  see  of  York, 
with  a  pension  of  four  thousand  marks  a  year  out  of  that 
of  Winchester ;  he  made  him  a  present  of  plate  and  fur- 
niture to  the  value  of  6000/.,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
remove  to  Richmond.  But  his  enemies  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  so  near  the  court,  and  he  received  orders 
to  go  and  reside  in  his  diocese.  He  alleged  his  poverty ; 
money  was  then  sent  him,  and  in  Passion-week  he  set  forth 

*  How  different  from  the  noble-minded  Becket !  Tfae  tiinee  howerer  were 
altered. 

t  Cavendisb,  1 207.  Lingard  however  (\i.  160)  thinks  that  Cromwell  acted 
under  the  direction  of  the  king  in  the  whole  aiRdr. 
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for  the  north  in  melancholy  mood.  His  train  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  servants^  and  seventy-two  carts 
laden  with  provisions  and  furniture.  He  stopped  till  mid- 
summer at  Southwell,  a  house  belonging  to  his  see^  and 
then  moved  to  Scroby,  another  of  his  houses  further  north ; 
and  finally,  about  the  end  of  September,  fixed  himself  at 
Cawood,  a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  York.  At  these 
places  he  endeared  himself  to  all  classes  of  the  people  by 
his  afiability,  his  charity,  and  his  strict  discharge  of  his 
religious  duties.  The  ceremony  of  his  installation  in  the 
cathedral  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  1st  of  November,  but 
on  the  preceding  Friday  his  former  servant  Henry  Percy, 
now  earl  of  Northumberland,  arrived,  and  arrested  him  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  As  he  was  departing,  the  pea- 
santry assembled,  crying,  "  God  save  your  grace !  God  save 
your  grace !  The  foul  fiend  take  them  that  have  thus  hur* 
ried  you  from  us !  We  pray  God  that  every  vengeance  may 
light  upon  them !''  He  stayed  for  a  fortnight  with  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  Sheffield  Park.  Here  he  was  seized 
with  a  dysentery;  but  he  resumed  his  journey  and  got  as 
far  as  Leicester,  when  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that 
place  came  forth  with  his  monks  to  receive  him.  **  Father 
abbot,^'  said  the  dying  cardinal,  ^'  I  am  come  to  leave  my 
bones  among  you.^'  He  was  then  conveyed  to  a  chamber, 
which  he  never  left.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  ad- 
dressed sir  William  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  had  him  in  charge,  praying  him  to  recommend  him  to 
the  king.  '^  He  is,''  said  he  ''  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  car- 
riage and  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and,  rather  than  he  will 
miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one 
half  of  his  kingdom.  I  do  assure  you  that  I  have  oflen 
kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  three  hours  together,  to 
persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could  not 
prevail.  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  the  king.  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study^  not  regarding  my  ser* 
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vice  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince/^    Shortly  after  utter- 
ing these  words  he  breathed  his  last  (Nov.  28).         ^ 

On  the  fall  of  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's 
uncle,  became  the  leading  person  in  the  cabinet ;  Gardiner 
was  made  secretary,  and  sir  Thomas  More  chancellor.  Ab 
the  pope  and  emperor  were  to  meet  at  Bologna  for  the  co- 
ronation of  the  latter,  an  embassy  headed  by  Anne^s  father 
(lately  created  earl  of  Wiltshire)  was  sent  thither  to  attend 
to  Henry's  interests :  Cranmer  and  other  divines*  accom- 
panied them.  Charles,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  said  to 
the  earl,  '^Stop,  sir;  allow  your  colleagues  to  speak;  you 
are  a  party  in  the  cause.''  The  earl  replied  with  spirit,  that 
he  was  there  not  as  a  father,  but  as  his  prince's  minister, 
and  that  the  emperor's  opposition  should  not  prevent  his 
sovereign  from  demanding  and  obtaining  justice.  From  the 
pope,  however,  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  Henry 
finally  resolved  to  put  Cranmer's  plan  into  execution,  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  collecting  the  opinions  of  uni- 
versities, theologians,  and  canonists. 

The  king  first  applied  to  his  own  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  not  without  great  difficulty  and  able 
management  on  the  part  of  Fox  and  Gardiner,  obtained 
from  them  an  opinion  that  his  marriage  was  unlawful ;  but 
they  would  say  nothing  respecting  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  dispense.  The  truth  is,  they  feared  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions,  and  wished  not  to  weaken  the  papal  authority. 
Agents  were  also  employed  on  the  continent  to  procure  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  and  of  eminent  divines  and  ci- 
vilians, and  the  result  was  highly  fiivourable  to  the  views  of 
Henry.  Not  only  the  French  universities  (which  might 
be  suspected  to  be  under  the  influence  of  their  king),  but 
those  of  Italy,  even  Bologna,  which  was  in  the  dominions 
of  the  pope,  included,  decided  in  favour  of  the  divorce ; 
the  principal  divines  and  canonists  did  the  same,  though 

*  "  Among  whom  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  clergyman  attached  to  the  Bo* 
leyn  &mUy/'  says  Lingard.  The  object  of  this  first  notice  of  Cranmer  is  evi* 
dent. 
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Henry^s  agents,  it  is  said,  gave  no  money  but  the  usual 
fees  to  the  canon  lawyers,  while  the  emperor  showered 
preferments  on  those  who  gave  sentence  against  it*.  The 
Jews  when  consulted  declared  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus 
to  be  universally  binding,  while  the  case  of  exception  in 
Deuteronomy  was  restricted  to  Judsea.  Zuinglius  and  the 
Swiss  reformers  pronounced  the  marriage  unlawful:  the 
German  reformers  in  general  took  the  most  rational  and 
moderate  view  of  the  case;  they  said  that  the  marriage 
should  not  have  taken  place  originally,  but  that  since  it 
had  been  contracted  it  should  not  now  be  dissolved  t-  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  the  general  opinion  of  Europe 
was  that  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  against  the 
law  of  God  J. 

The  whole  question  in  effect  comes  to  this :  Was  the  law 
in  Leviticus  of  universal  obligation,  or  merely  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  nation;  was  the  exception  in  Deuteronomy 
coextensive  with  the  former  prohibition  ;  had  the  pope  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  divine  law  ?  At  the  present 
day  the  answer  would  be  simple :  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  both  the  prohibition  and  the  exception  were  for  the 
Israelites  alone,  though  the  former  has  very  properly  been 
adopted  in  the  codes  of  Christian  nations :  we  should  there- 
fore say  with  the  German  reformers  that  a  man  in  Henry's 
case  would  not  be  justified  in  putting  away  his  wife.  But 
in  Henry's  time  men  had  not  generally  arrived  at  this 
rational  mode  of  viewing  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prevalent 
opinion  undoubtedly  was,  that  such  a  marriage  was  in- 
cestuous, and  should  be  dissolved.  At  all  events,  had  Ca- 
therine not  been  aunt  to  the  emperor,  the  holy  father,  who 
had  always  been  so  ready  to  oblige  his  royd  children  in 

*  The  natural,  we  might  say  inevitable,  supposition  is,  that  bribery  was  em- 
ployed on  both  sides ;  but  the  emperor  and  pope  had  certainly  the  means  of 
giving  much  higher  rewards  than  Henry. 

t  Agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  the  civU  law  respecting  cUndestine  marriages, 
Quod  fieri  non  dehuitfaeium  valet, 

t  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  they  all  went  on  the  supposition  of 
the  first  marriage  having  been  consummated. 

vot.  II.  q 
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these  matters^  would  have  granted  Henry  a  divorce  with- 
out hesitation^. 

A  memorial,  which  had  been  signed  by  Warham  and 
Wolsey,  and  by  four  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  se* 
veral  of  the  temporal  nobility,  was  now  transmitted  to 
Rome,  praying  his  holiness  to  attend  to  the  opinions  of  so 
many  eminent  men,  and  to  decide  the  question,  but  hinting 
that  if  he  did  not  it  would  be  decided  in  England  without 
him.  Clement  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity;  he  feared 
lest  England  might  follow  the  example  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  cast  off  her  allegiance  to  the  holy  see ;  at 
the  same  time  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  emperor,  who  stead- 
fastly maintained  the  cause  of  bis  aunt,  and  would  only 
consent  to  Henry^s  espousing  Anne  by  what  is  termed  a 
left-handed  marriage,  thus  reserving  all  their  rights  to  Ca- 
therine and  her  daughter,  But  Henry  spumed  at  this 
when  it  was  hinted  to  him :  he  would  be  regularly  divorced, 
and  would  have  no  compromise. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  so  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  fidelity  to  his  patron  Wolsey  in  his  fall,  was  now 
in  the  service  of  the  king.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  being 
the  son  of  a  fuller  or  a  blacksmith  at  Putney.  He  served 
as  a  private  soldier  in  Italy,  and  was  then  for  some  time  in 
a  mercantile  house  at  Venice,  On  his  return  to  England 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  Wolsey,  who  knew 
so  well  how  to  appreciate  talent,  having  had  occasion  to 
notice  his  abilities,  took  him  into  his  service.  In  a  conver- 
sation one  day  with  Reginald  Pole,  CromweU  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  the  notions  of  vice  and  virtue  held  by  men  who 
dwelt  in  academic  shades  away  from  the  world,  and  said 
that  the  business  of  the  man  who  would  rise  was  to  divine 
if  possible  the  real  thoughts  and  wishes  of  his  prince,  and 
gratify  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  aU  appearances. 
He  also  praised  Machiavel,  and  offered  to  lend  him  that 

*  Only  a  few  yean  before,  Louis  XII.  of  France  had  been  divoroed  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  marry  Anne  of  Bretagne.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  n- 
milar  hyovi  conferred  on  Napoleon. 
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writei'fl  *  Prince.'  Pole,  who  was  really  an  upright  vir- 
tuous man^  and  who  cordially  detested  the  principles  that 
work  i^peared  to  inculcate^  and  which  he  inferred  were 
those  on  which  Cromwell  acted,  instantly  conceived  the 
worst  opinion  possible  of  him ;  and  that  opinion  has  been 
of  course  propagated  by  all  the  writers  of  his  communion, 
while  Protestants  are  perhaps  too  anxious  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  so  important  an  agent  in  the  Reformation. 
Cromwell  was  in  fact  an  ambitious  man,  and  little  scru- 
pulous about  means,  provided  he  could  gratify  the  wishes 
of  his  royal  master. 

Cromwell,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Wolsey  to  manage 
the  revenues  of  the  monasteries  which  that  prelate  had  dis- 
solved with  the  papal  approbation,  had  imbibed  no  very 
high  notions  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  holy  see.  He 
now  boldly  advised  Henry  to  take  to  himself  the  supremacy 
over  the  church  and  clergy  of  England.  Henry  listened 
with  approbation.  As  Wolsey  had  not  pleaded  the  royal 
permission  for  exercising  his  legatine  authority,  the  whole 
(tf  the  cleigy  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  VLpriBmvmre  for 
having  submitted  to  it,  and  proceedings  accordingly  were 
instituted  against  them.  Flagrantly  unjust  as  this  pro- 
cedure was,  they  saw  no  remedy  but  that  of  purchasing 
indemnity;  and  when  the  convocation  met  (1531)  they 
voted  the  king  lOO/XX)/.,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence 
for  his  services  in  writing  against  Luther  and  protecting 
the  church*  But  this  peace-offering  did  not  suffice,  and 
after  some  opposition,  they  were  obUged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  trill  aUow.  A  formal  indemnity  was 
then  granted  to  them.  The  connection  between  the  pa- 
pacy and  the  Ekiglish  cleigy  was  thus  nearly  dissolved ; 
and  in  the  parliament  of  the  following  year  (1532)  a  further 
blow  was  given  to  the  influence  of  the  coiurt  of  Rome,  by  a 
bill  reducing  the  first-fruits  to  be  paid  by  bishops  to  five 
per  cent,  on  the  net  income  of  the  see,  and  adding  that,  if 
the  bull  of  consecration  was  withheld  on  account  of  them, 

C2 
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the  bishop-elect  should  be  consecrated  by  a  mandate  from 
the  crown^  and  all  interdicts  and  other  censures  be  disre- 
garded. Other  measures  against  the  papacy  were  proposed, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  plague  caused  a  prorogation.  At 
this  time  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  church,  seeing  whither  the  king  and  parliament  were 
tending,  desired,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  per- 
mission to  resign  the  great  seal.  It  was  then  given  to  sir 
Thomas  Audeley. 

But  while  the  clergy  were  thus  made  to  infringe  on  the 
claims  of  the  head  of  the  church,  they  were  left  full  power 
to  persecute  those  who  rejected  the  real  presence  and  de- 
rived their  religion  from  the  Scriptures.  At  this  time 
Thomas  Bilney,  a  fellow  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  was 
burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Norwich ;  and  Richard  Bayfield,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  James  Bainham,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  a  tradesman  named  Tewksbury  underwent  the  same 
fate  in  Smithfield. 

For  a  person  of  his  temper,  and  in  love  with  one  whose 
virtue  was  invincible,  Henry  had  shown  marvellous  pa- 
tience. But  that  patience  was  now  nearly  exhausted. 
Hitherto  he  had  treated  Catherine  with  all  due  respect  as 
his  queen ;  but  when  she  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  Rome,  it  was  signified  to  her  (July  14, 1531,) 
that  she  must  leave  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  was, 
and  retire  to  one  of  three  abodes  which  were  specified. 
She  replied,  ^^that  to  whatever  place  she  might  remove 
nothing  could  remove  her  from  being  the  king's  lawful 
wife.''  She  went  from  one  place  to  another,  and  finally 
fixed  at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  The  pope  wrote  to  ex- 
postulate with  Henry  for  thus  putting  away  his  queen ;  but 
he  received  rather  a  sharp  reply.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
cite  Henry  again  to  Rome.  On  hearing  of  this,  the  king 
sent  thither  as  his  exctisator  sir  Edward  Karne,  who  was 
accompanied  by  one  Edmund  Bonner,  afterwards  so  no- 
torious. Karne  purchased  over  some  of  the  leading  cardi- 
nals} but  still  the  pope  shuffled  and  twisted ;  and  at  length 
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Kame  told  him  that^  as  the  church  of  England  was  an  in- 
dependent church,  the  matter  could  be  decided  without  any 
reference  to  him  whatever.  Henry  himself  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  of  France,  to  confirai  their  friendship 
and  alliance ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  estimable  prelate 
archbishop  Warham  (Aug.  22),  he  resolved  to  confer  the 
see  of  Canterbury  on  Cranmer,  who  had  now  been  for  some 
time  resident  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court. 

Cranmer  had  by  this  time  embraced  most  of  the  reformed 
doctrines ;  he  had  moreover  formed  a  matrimonial  imion 
with  the  niece  of  Osiander,  one  of  the  German  divines.  He 
saw  the  difficulties  which  environed  him,  and  would  most 
willingly  have  declined  the  proffered  honour ;  but  he  had 
to  deal  with  one  who  would  not  lightly  suffer  his  will  to  be 
disputed.  He  made  all  the  delay  he  possibly  could,  and 
did  not  reach  England  till  the  month  of  November.  He 
tried  to  turn  Henry  from  his  purpose,  by  stating  that  if  he 
received  the  dignity  it  must  be  from  the  pope,  which  he 
neither  would  nor  could  do,  as  the  king  was  the  only  go- 
vernor of  the  church  in  all  causes,  temporal  or  spiritual. 
Henry,  unable  to  overcome  this  objection,  took  the  opinion 
of  some  eminent  civilians  on  it,  and  they  advised  that  the 
prelate  elect  should,  previous  to  taking  the  oath  to  the  pope, 
make  a  solemn  protest  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
thereby  bound  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
or  his  duty  as  a  subject.  Cranmer,  whose  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence always  led  him  to  receive  with  deference  the  opi- 
nions of  those  learned  in  their  profession,  ceased  from  op- 
position. The  king  applied  at  Rome  for  the  pall  and  the 
usual  bulls.  Clement,  aware  of  Cranmer's  principles,  hesi- 
tated at  first,  but  he  finally  sent  them.  The  consecration 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  30th  of  March,  1533,  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster.  On  that  day  Cran* 
mer  went  into  the  chapter-house,  and  in  the  presence  of 
five  most  respectable  witnesses  made  his  protest ;  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  the  bishpps  of  Iiincoln^ 
Exeter  and  St*  Asaph  stood  readv  tq  perform  the  cere« 
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mony.  He  there  again  declared  that  he  would  take  the 
oath  only  as  limited  by  his  protest^  and  on  receiving  the 
pall  he  made  this  declaration  for  the  third  time.  Cranmer 
thus  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English  church  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age^  and  within  four  years  of 
the  time  when  he  became  first  known  to  the  king. 

Opinions  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Cranmer  on  this  occasion  i  we  ourselves  highly  condemn 
the  principle  on  which  he  acted,  and  agree  with  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  that  ^'  oaths  cease  to  offer  any  security  if  their  mean- 
ing may  be  qualified  by  previous  protestations  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who  is  principally  in- 
terested*.'^ But  at  the  same  time  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  Cranmer  was  satisfied  in  conscience  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  proceeding,  and  that  Clement  must  have  known  in 
his  heart  that  the  new  prelate  would  not  and  could  not 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  unreservedly. 

Either  the  virtue  of  Anne  had  at  length  yielded,  and  its 
consequences  would  soon  be  apparent,  or  the  passion  of 
the  king  would  brook  no  longer  delay.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year  he  had  raised  her  to  the  dignity  of  mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke ;  he  now  resolved  to  advance  her  to 
the  throne.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1533,  he  was  secretly  married  to  her  by  Dr.  Rowland  Lee, 
one  of  his  chaplains. 

On  Easter-eve  Anne  appeared  as  queen,  and  on  the  8th 
of  May  Cranmer  and  those  appointed  to  act  with  him  re- 
paired to  Dunstable,  within  six  miles  of  Ampthill,  to  hold 
a  court  for  trying  the  question  of  the  divorce.  As  Cathe- 
rine took  no  notice  of  the  citation,  she  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious ;  the  former  evidence  was  all  gone  through  again, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catherine  was  pronounced  to  have  been  null  and  void  from 
the  commencement.    On  Whit-Sunday  (June  1)  Anne  was 

*  In  1526,  Francis  I.  before  signing  tlie  treaty  of  Madrid  made  a  secret 
protest  against  it,  and  tlie  pope  felt  no  hesitation  in  freeing  him  from  the 
oath. 
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crowned  by  the  primate.  Neither  menaces  nor  promises 
could  ever  induce  Catherine  to  forego  what  she  deemed  her 
right,  and  she  insisted  to  the  last  on  being  treated  as  queen 
by  all  who  approached  her. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  been  done  reached  Rome 
the  conclave  was  furious ;  but  the  wary  pontiff  would  go 
no  further  than  to  declare  Cranmer's  sentence  null,  and 
Henry's  second  marriage  illegal ;  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation was  added,  if  he  did  not  replace  matters  on  their 
former  footing.  Clement's  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by 
a  project  for  marrying  his  niece,  the  famous  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  on  terms  of  great  amity  with  Henry,  and  whom  he 
was  loath  to  offend.  At  the  interview  which  took  place  in 
the  following  October  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  at 
Marseilles,  when  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  Francis  ex* 
erted  himself  to  effect  an  arrangement  between  the  former 
and  the  king  of  England.  Clement  seemed  inclined  to  gra- 
tify Henry,  provided  he  returned  to  his  obedience.  Bonner 
however,  who  was  Henry's  agent  there,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  get  no  definite  answer  from  the  pope,  presented 
(Nov.  7)  an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  Clement  was  highly  indignant,  and  rejected  it 
as  being  unlawM. 

On  the  7th  of  September*,  in  her  8th  month,  Henry's 
new  queen  had  been  safely  delivered  of  a  princess,  who 
was  baptized  with  great  pomp  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth, 
after  her  paternal  grandmother,  the  primate  and  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk  and  marchioness-dowager  of 
Dorset  standing  sponsors.  Soon  after  she  was  declared 
princess  of  Wales,  as  her  sister  Mary  had  been,  though 
she  was  only  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  the  sanguinary  spirit  of 
the  church  of  Rome  still  continued  to  prevail  in  England. 

*  That  this,  and  not  the  13th,  as  stated  by  Cranmer,  is  the  true  date^  is  put 
beyond  question  by  the  queen's  own  letter  in  the  State  Papers,  i.  407,  and  by 
the  calendars  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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On  the  4th  of  July  in  this  year  the  flames  consumed  two 
more  victims  offered  to  the  popish  Moloch.  The  one  was 
John  Frith^  one  of  the  Cambridge  men  whom  Wolsey  had 
removed  to  his  new  college  at  Oxford,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tyndal,  who  was  now  engaged  in  translating  and 
printing  the  Scriptures  at  Antwerp.  Frith  denied  both 
transubstantiation  and  purgatory;  he  had  put  his  senti- 
ments on  the  former  subject  in  writing,  and  the  paper  was 
treacherously  conveyed  to  sir  T.  More,  who  attempted  to 
refute  it ;  and  this  drew  forth  a  masterly  reply  from  Frith, 
who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  was  brought 
(June  20)  before  Stokesley  bishop  of  London,  who  was 
assisted  by  Gardiner  (lately  raised  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter,) and  Longland  of  Lincoln.  He  maintained  his  opinions. 
His  judge  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  powers,  ^^  most 
earnestly  requiring  them,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  this  execution  and  punishment  worthily  to  be  done  on 
thee  may  be  so  moderate  that  the  rigour  thereof  be  not 
extreme,  nor  yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated ;  but 
that  it  may  be  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  to  the  extirpa- 
tion, terror  and  conversion  of  heretics,  and  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  faith  ;'^  the  plain  meaning  of  which  hypocri- 
tical and  blasphemous  cant  is,  that  he  was  to  be  roasted  to 
death  with  all  gentleness  and  moderation.  Frith  suffered 
with  the  greatest  constancy  in  Smithiield ;  and  with  him 
was  burnt  a  tailor's  apprentice  named  Andrew  Hewit, 
whose  natural  sense  had  revolted  against  the  corporal  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament. 

In  the  succeeding  parliament  (1534)  rapid  progress  was 
made  in  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome;  provisions,  bulls,  etc. 
were  abolished ;  no  money  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome ;  mo- 
nasteries were  subjected  to  the  king  alone ;  bishops  were  to 
be  elected  on  a  conge  d^elire  from  the  crown.  A  law  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  this  the 
marriage  with  Catherine  was  declared  unlawful  and  void, 
and  that  with  Anne  was  confirmed;  the  crown  was  to  de- 
scend to  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  any  person  who 
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did  anyUiing  in  der^^tion  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  queen  Anne,  or  to  endanger  the  succession 
as  thus  limited,  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 

An  oath  was  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  main- 
tain this  order  of  succession,  under  penalty  of  the  conse- 
quences of  misprision  of  treason.  The  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Sir  T.  More  were  the  only  persons  of  note  who  refused 
to  take  this  oath ;  but  they  only  objected  to  the  preamble, 
asserting  the  nullity  of  the  king's  former  marriage,  and 
offered  to  swear  without  reservation  to  the  succession  as 
proposed.    They  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Fisher  had  already  been  punished  for  the  countenance  he 
had  given  to  a  notorious  imposture.  There  was  a  woman 
at  Aldington  in  Kent,  named  Elizabeth  Barton,  who  was 
subject  to  hysterical  fits,  in  which  she  used  to  utter  much 
incoherent  rhapsody.  The  priest  of  the  parish,  one  Masters, 
thought  that  these  ravings  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable 
accoimt.  He  affected  to  regard  them  as  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  going  to  primate  Warham,  who  was  at 
that  time  living,  reported  the  case,  and  received  directions 
from  the  pious  but  credulous  prelate  to  watch  her  future 
trances  and  give  him  an  account  of  them.  Masters  gra- 
dually induced  the  poor  woman  to  counterfeit  these  trances, 
and  to  utter  in  them  what  he  should  direct  her.  His  great 
object  was  to  make  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  stood  in 
a  chapel  of  his  parish  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  conse- 
quently of  emolument  to  himself;  Elizabeth  therefore  was 
instructed  to  say  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to  her,  and 
declared,  that  if  she  went  to  the  chapel  of  Court-at-Street 
she  would  be  cured.  The  news  was  spread,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  more  than  two  thousand  persons  assembled 
to  witness  the  miracle,  which  took  place  in  due  form,  and 
they  went  away  satisfied  of  the  sanctity  of  the  image.  Eli- 
zabeth was  now  (1526)  removed  to  Canterbury,  where  she 
took  the  veil,  and  Dr.  Booking,  a  monk  of  Christ-church  and 
a  confederate  of  Masters,  became  her  ghostly  director. 

Others  were  uow  taken  into  the  confederacy ;  the  visions 
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and  revelations  of  the  seer  became  more  numerous^  and 
one  Deering  made  a  book  of  them^  which  the  primate  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  king^  who  showed  it  to  sir  Thomas 
More,  by  whom  th^  were  pronounced  to  be  silly  stuff.   No 
further  notice  was  taken  of  her  till  the  question  of  the 
divorce  and  separation  from  Rome  came  to  be  warmly  agi- 
tated.   She  was  then  put  forward  again ;  a  monk  wrote  a 
letter  in  gold  characters,  which  she  was  to  pretend  had 
been  given  her  by  Mary  Magdalen,  and  she  was  also  taught 
to  assert,  that  when  the  king  was  at  Calais  in  1532,  she  was 
invisibly  present  as  he  was  hearing  mass,  and  an  angel  had 
brought  her  the  holy  wafer  from  the  priest.    These  fictions 
were  merely  intended  to  gain  her  credit  with  the  people, 
and  then  the  visions  of  real  importance  were  to  be  pro- 
duced.   An  angel  now  came  to  her  desiring  her  to  go  to 
the  infidel  king,  and  order  him  to  do  three  things ;  to  leave 
his  rights  to  the  pope,  to  destroy  the  folk  of  the  new  opi- 
nion, to  keep  his  lawful  wife.    She  also  declared  that  if  the 
king  married  Anne  Boleyn  he  would  not  retain  the  throne 
more  than  a  month,  and  would  die  a  villain's  death.    Two 
agents  of  the  pope  now  countenanced  her,  and  bishop 
Fishar  was  so  weak  as  to  become  one  of  her  secret  advisers. 
More  too  had  an  interview  with  her,  in  which  he  asked  her 
to  pray  for  him,  and  he  expressed  his  belief  that  heaven 
was  working  ''some  good  and  great  things  by  her.'^    Queen 
Catherine's  chaplain  Abel  also  communicated  with  the 
seer.    It  would  also  seem  that  the  Observant  Friars,  whom 
Henry  VII.  had  greatly  favoured,  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy.    It  was  in  their  chapel  at  Sion  House  that  More 
saw  her ;  and  when  in  the  summer  of  this  year  Henry  was 
at  Greenwich,  father  Peto  of  their  order  preaching  before 
him  likened  him  and  the  queen  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and 
bade  him  beware  lest  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood.   Henry 
bore  this  insolence  with  patience,  and  only  directed  that 
Dr.  Curwin  should  preach  the  following  Sunday  in  reply. 
In  his  sermon  Curwin  called  Peto  abimdance  of  foul  names, 
when  another  fiiar  named  Elstow,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
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rood-loft*5  bunt  out  into  a  torrent  of  invective^  and  was 
only  silenced  by  the  voice  of  the  king.  The  next  day  the 
two  friars  were  summoned  before  the  council  and  repri- 
manded. Cromwell  told  them  they  deserved  to  be  tied  in 
a  sack  and  flung  into  the  Thames.  ^'Threaten  such 
things/'  said  Elstow,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "to  rich  and 
dainty  folk  which  are  clothed  in  purple^  fare  delicately^  and 
have  their  chief  hope  in  the  present  world ;  we  esteem 
them  not  when  for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we  are  driven 
hence.  Thank  God,  we  know  the  way  to  heaven  to  be  as 
near  by  water  as  by  land ;  nor  care  we  therefore  by  which 
of  these  two  roads  we  travel  thither."  Who  can  question 
the  sincerity  of  these  men  ? 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  arrest  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent  and  her  accomplices.  By  the  efforts  of  Cranmer, 
Cromwell,  and  a  zealous  divine  named  Hugh  Latimer, 
their  arts  were  traced  out,  and  when  brought  before  the 
star-chamber  they  made  a  voluntary  confession.  They 
were  transmitted  to  Canterbury,  and  there  during  sermon- 
time  exposed  on  a  stage  in  the  churchyard  and  rebuked  by 
the  preacher.  They  underwent  a  similar  exposure  at  St. 
Pool's  cross  in  London,  and  were  made  to  read  out  a  confes- 
sion of  their  imposture*  They  were  then  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  as  it  was  found  that  the  popish  party  was  tampering 
witii  the  nun  to  get  her  to  deny  all  she  had  said,  they 
were  attainted  of  treason.  The  nun.  Masters,  Bocking, 
and  three  others  were  executed  at  Tyburn  (Apr.  21).  She 
owned  her  guilt,  but  justly  said  that  her  accomplices,  who 
were  learned  men,  were  more  to  blame  than  she,  "  a  poor 
wench  without  learning."  As  the  Observants  persisted  in 
assailing  the  king's  divorce,  their  order  was  suppressed  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  king's  supremacy  was  now  generally  acknowledged, 
and  the  rupture  with  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 
But  the  regular  clergy  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 

*  The  place  where  the  rood  or  crucifix  was  placed :  it  was  over  the  entrance 
tothe^aned. 
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change.  The  first  symptoms  of  resistance  appeared  at  the 
Charterhouse  in  London,  the  inmates  of  which,  persuaded 
that  the  admission  of  the  papal  supremacy  was  necessary 
for  salvation,  had^sought  to  instil  this  belief  into  the  minds 
of  their  penitents.  These  fanatic  monks  prepared  them* 
selves  for  martyrdom  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  truth ;  the  priors  of  two  other  houses  came  and  joined 
them ;  the  system  of  resistance  to  the  government  was  gra- 
dually organized,  and  if  not  checked  in  time  might  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  three  priors  and  three  others 
were  therefore  arrested  and  tried  for  high  treason ;  the  jury 
hesitated  to  find  such  holy  men  guilty,  but  Cromwell  forced 
them  by  menaces  to  give  the  verdict  he  desired.  They 
were  executed  at  Tyburn  (May  4,  1535).  Three  more 
Carthusians  at  London  and  two  at  York  suffered  the  same 
fate  shortly  after.  About  the  same  time  fourteen  Dutch 
reformers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  were  burnt  as 
anabaptists. 

More  illustrious  victims  were  now  to  bleed.  Fisher  and 
More  had  lain  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Tower. 
The  former,  a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  would  perhaps  have 
been  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  prison,  were  it  not  that 
Paid  III.,  the  successor  of  Clement,  thought  fit  to  subject 
him  to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  by  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  (May  21).  Fisher,  now  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  made  light  of  the  honour :  "  If  the  red 
hat,^^  said  he,  ^^  were  lying  at  my  feet  I  would  not  stoop  to 
pick  it  up.^'  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  ^^  the  pope  might  send  him  a  cardinaPs  hat, 
but  that  he  should  have  no  head  to  wear  it.'^  He  was  ar- 
raigned (June  17)  before  the  chancellor,  the  judges  and 
some  of  the  peers,  on  a  charge  of  having  denied  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor.  On  the 
morning  of  his  execution  (22nd)  he  had  himself  dressed 
with  great  care.  "My  lord,'^  said  his  servant,  "surely 
you  forget  that  after  the  short  space  of  some  two  hours 
you  must  strip  off  these  things  and  never  wear  them  more.'' 
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''What  of  that?'*  replied  he ;  "dost  thou  not  mark  that 
this  is  my  wedding-day  ?"  On  account  of  his  infinnities 
he  was  carried  on  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  New  Testament^  which  he  opened  at  a 
venture  and  lighted  on  this  passage:  "And  this  is  life 
eternal^  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earthy  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me 
to  do.*'  He  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  Here  is  learning 
enough  for  me  to  my  life's  end.''  He  mounted  the  scaf* 
fold  without  aid,  briefly  addressed  the  spectators,  telling 
them  he  came  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's  holy  catholic 
church,  then  meekly  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  it  was 
severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow ;  and  thus  perished 
this  venerable,  upright  and  pious  prelate,  a  martyr  to  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

It  had  probably  been  hoped  that  this  severity  toward 
Fisher  would  have  the  effect  of  intimidating  More,  whose 
acquiescence  in  the  new  order  of  things  it  was  thought  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  gain.  But  as  no  such  result  fol- 
lowed, he  also  was  arraigned  (July  1)  for  imagining  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  title  and  dignity.  His  refusal  to  an- 
swer some  ensnaring  questions  which  had  been  previously 
put  to  him  was  pronounced  to  be  maUcious ;  Rich,  the  so- 
licitor-general, was  base  enough  to  give  in  evidence  such 
expressions  as  he  had  drawn  from  him  in  a  confidential  in- 
terview, the  truth  of  which  however  the  prisoner  denied, 
and  which  two  persons  who  were  present  said  they  did  not 
hear.  He  was  notwithstanding  pronounced  guilty.  When 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  judgement  should  not  be 
given  against  him,  he  asserted  that  the  act  on  which  he  was 
indicted  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  his  holy 
church,  the  supreme  government  of  which  no  temporal 
prince  might  presume  to  take  on  himself,  it  being  granted 
by  our  Saviour  himself  only  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
bishops  of  the  same  see.  The  chancellor  observed,  that, 
seeing  that  the  bishops,  the  universities,  and  best  learned 
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men  in  the  realm  had  agreed  to  it,  it  was  much  marvelled 
that  he  alone  should  oppose  it.  More  replied,  that  if  num- 
bers were  to  decide,  most  bishops  and  good  men,  both  of 
those  who  were  now  alive  and  those  who  were  glorified 
saints  in  heaven,  would  be  found  to  be  on  his  side.  Sen- 
tence was  then  passed  on  him,  and  he  was  re-conducted  to 
the  Tower. 

At  the  Tower  wharf  his  favourite  daughter  Margaret 
Roper  was  waiting  to  meet  him.  When  she  beheld  him 
she  rushed  through  the  guards,  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  He  gave  her  his  blessing  and  com* 
forted  her.  She  retired,  but  overcome  by  filial  afiSsction 
she  ran  back,  took  him  again  by  the  neck  and  kissed  him 
several  times  ''most  lovingly .^^  She  then  finally  departed 
with  a  heavy  heart,  most  of  the  bystanders  shedding  tears 
at  this  beautiful  instance  of  natural  aifection. 

On  the  6th  of  July  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Pope  came  to 
him  early  in  the  morning  with  directions  firom  the  king  and 
coimcil  to  prepare  himself  to  die  by  nine  o'clock.  ''  Mas- 
ter Pope,''  said  More, ''  I  have  been  always  much  bounden 
to  the  king's  highness  for  the  benefits  and  honours  that  he 
hath  still  from  time  to  time  most  bountifully  heaped  upon 
me ;  and  yet  more  botmden  am  I  to  his  grace  for  putting 
me  into  this  place,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and 
space  to  have  remembrance  of  my  end.  And,  so  help  me 
God,  most  of  all,  master  Pope,  am  I  beholden  to  his  high- 
ness that  it  pleaseth  him  so  shortly  to  rid  me  out  of  all  the 
miseries  of  this  wretched  world,  and  therefore  will  I  not 
fail  earnestly  to  pray  for  his  grace  both  here  and  in  the 
world  to  come."  Pope  then  told  him  that  it  was  the  king's 
wish  that  he  should  not  make  any  address  at  his  execution* 
More  requested  him  to  intercede  with  the  king  to  allow 
his  daughter  Maigaret  Roper  to  be  present  at  his  burial; 
Pope  assured  him  that  the  king  was  content  that  his  wife 
and  his  family  and  friends  should  be  present  at  it.  f'  Oh, 
how  much  beholden  then  am  I  unto  his  grace,"  said  More, 
^'  that  unto  my  poor  burial  vouchsafest  to  have  so  gracious 
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consideration !''  Sir  Thomas  Pope  then  took  leave  of  him 
with  tears. 

More  now  put  on  his  best  apparel,  ^^  as  one  that  had  been 
invited  to  a  solemn  feast/'  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
lieutenant  he  changed  it.  On  coming  to  the  scaffold,  ob- 
serving it  to  be  weak  and  shaking,  he  said  in  his  usual  jo- 
cose manner,  '^  I  pray  you,  master  lieutenant,  see  me  safe 
up,  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself.^'  He 
called  on  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witness 
that  he  suffered  death  in  and  for  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church.  He  then  knelt  down  and  prayed ;  when  he  rose, 
the  executioner  as  usual  asked  his  forgiveness.  '^  Pluck  up 
thy  spirits,  man,''  said  he,  '^  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine 
office.  My  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed  therefore  thou 
strike  not  awry,  for  saving  of  thy  honesty"  [honour].  As 
he  knelt  at  the  block,  he  bade  the  executioner  to  stay  till 
he  had  put  his  beard  aside ;  ^^  for,"  said  he,  ^^  it  never  com- 
mitted treason."  He  prayed  to  himself,  and  the  axe  de- 
scending terminated  his  mortal  existence  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

None  of  the  many  violent  acts  which  Henry  committed 
has  brought  such  obloquy  on  him  as  the  execution  of  sir 
Thomas  More.  For  exclusively  of  his  having  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  the  papacy.  More  was  a  scholar  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  A  general 
outcry  was  therefore  raised  by  the  friends  of  literature  and 
the  papacy.  Erasmus  published  under  a  feigned  name  an 
interesting  narrative  of  his  martyrdom,  while  Reginald 
Pole  seized  with  avidity  the  occasion  of  pouring  fortli  a 
torrent  of  declamation  against  Henry,  whom  the  historian 
Giovio  compares  for  this  deed  to  Phalaris.  The  emperor 
told  sir  Thomas  Elliot,  the  English  ambassador,  that  he 
would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  in  his  dominions  than 
such  a  counsellor.  The  English  resident  in  Spain  wrote 
that  the  greatest  horror  was  felt  there  at  the  fate  of  the 
^^  thrice  greatest"  More  and  the  holy  maid  of  Kent^a 
union  which  does  no  great  credit  to  the  former.   Posterity 
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have  echoed  these  censures^  and  the  judicial  murder  of 
More  (as  it  certainly  was)  passes  for  one  of  the  blackest 
deeds  ever  perpetrated. 

Let  us  endeavour  without  prejudice  to  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  man.  More  was  in  private  life  the 
pattern  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue ;  his  piety  was 
sincere  and  void  of  ostentation ;  in  integrity  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  dictates  of  conscience  no  man  ever  exceed- 
ed him.  He  was  a  good  speaker^  an  elegant  writer^  and  a 
well-read  scholar  :  his  conversation  abounded  with  inno- 
cent pleasantry.  Such  were  his  merits.  On  the  other 
hand^  his  jocularity  frequently  bordered  on  buffoonery 'i^ ; 
his  religion  was  akin  to  abject  superstition^  and  he  perse- 
cuted without  remorse  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from 
the  church  t*  In  his  controversial  writings  he  indulged  in 
the  grossest  scurrility.  His  greatest  work^  the  Utopia^  has 
we  think  been  well  described  as  giving  us  ^^  the  impression 
of  having  proceeded  from  a  very  ingenious^  rather  than  a 
profound  mind/'  and  such  in  fact  his  mind  was.  Perhaps 
this  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance^  that  More  alone,  among 
the  lay  scholars  of  his  time,  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  popery.  To  sum  up  his  charac- 
ter, he  was  a  devout,  upright,  sincere,  amiable,  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  good  rather  than  great.  What  the  poet 
says  of  Wolsey,  that  ^  his  overthrow  heapM  happiness  upon 
him,'  may  be  applied  to  More.  If  he  had  not  died  the  vic- 
tim of  a  tyrant,  this  fame  would  never  probably  have  at- 
tained its  present  eminence. 

*  <<  I  cannot  tell/*  says  Halle,  "  whether  I  should  call  him  a  foolish  wise  man, 
or  a  wise  foolish  man ;  for  undoubtedly  he,  beside  his  learning,  had  a  great 
wit ;  but  it  was  so  mingled  with  taunting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them 
that  best  knew  him,  that  he  thought  nothing  to  be  well  spoken  of  except  he 
had  ministered  some  mock  in  the  communication." 

t  See  Appendix  (D). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HENRY  Vni.  (coNTiNVBO.) 

1555—1538. 

Viiitation  of  convents. — ^Death  of  queen  Catherine.--TriAl  and  execution  of 
qneen  Anne. — ^Riaings  of  the  peaiantry. — ^Death  of  qneen  Jane.— Suppresnon 
of  the  monasteriea. — Reginald  P(de« 

When  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  More  and  Fisher 
reached  Rome^  the  indignation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals 
was  boundless;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  a  ^'terrible 
thundering  bull/'  as  it  is  termed  by  Father  Paul,  was  pre- 
pared. By  this,  if  Henry  did  not  retrace  his  steps,  he  and 
all  his  abettors  were  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
ninety  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  he  was  to 
be  dethroned,  his  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance, 
his  kingdom  placed  under  interdict ;  the  issue  of  Anne 
was  declared  illegitimate ;  all  commerce  with  forei^ 
states  was  forbidden,  and  all  treaties  with  them  annulled ; 
the  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  the  nobi- 
lity to  take  arms  against  their  king !  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  popery;  it  fosters  rebellion,  it  commands  bloodshed 
and  carnage,  sooner  than  yield  even  one  of  its  impious 
pretensions.  Henry  took  due  precautions  to  prevent  the 
buU  from  getting  into  his  dominions;  he  drew  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  France,  and  he  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Gkrman  Protestants*,  whose 
leading  divines  he  invited  over  to  England.  The  vacant 
dioceses  of  Salisbury,  Worcester,  St.  Asaph,  Hereford, 
and  Rochester,  were  respectively  conferred  on  Shaxton, 
Latimer,  Barlow,  Fox  the  almoner,  and  Hilsey,  superior 
of  the  Black  Friars  in  London, — all  professors  of  the  new 
opinions. 

The  monks  and  friars,  who  saw  their  own  ruin  in  the 
new  state  of  things,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  separa- 

*  They  were  so  named  from  having  **  protested  "  against  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  at  Spire,  in  1529,  forbidding  innovation  in  religion. 
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tion  from  Rome^  and  both  secretly  and  openly  excited  the 
people  against  the  changes.  The  suppression^of  at  least  a 
large  number  of  their  convents, — a  measure  of  which  Wol- 
sey,  with  the  pope's  permission,  had  already  given  the  ex- 
ample,—was  resolved  on.  The  king,  as  head  of  the 
church,  appointed  Cromwell  his  vicar-general  for  the  visit- 
ation of  the  religious  corporations,  with  power  to  nomi- 
nate his  deputies ;  and  in  October  the  visitors,  anned  with 
most  ample  inquisitorial  powers,  set  out  on  their  mission. 
They  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  feuds  and  ftctions  and 
disorders  of  every  kind,  and  in  several  the  grossest  immo- 
rality, lewdness  and  debauchery,  while  pious  frauds  and 
false  relics  b^;uiled  the  creduUty  of  the  people.  At  the 
same  time,  many,  especially  the  larger  abbeys,  were  quite 
free  from  all  gross  uregularities.  Some,  terrified  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
revenues ;  that  of  Langden,  whose  superior  the  visitor  had, 
we  are  told,  caught  in  bed  with  a  young  woman,  setting 
the  example.  In  all  the  convents  of  both  sexes  the  in- 
mates under  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  were  set  at  liberty, 
if  they  desired  it,  of  which  permission  many  victims  of 
avarice  and  family  pride  took  advantage;  for  here,  as 
wherever  monachism  prevails,  the  younger  children  of  a 
family  were  compelled  to  take  the  vows,  in  order  that  die 
fortune  of  the  eldest  son  might  not  be  diminished.  The 
report  of  the  visitors  was  soon  after  published,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  religious  were  exposed,  with  no  doubt  some 
exaggeration* ;  a  feeling  was  thus  excited  against  them, 
and  when  parliament  met  (Feb.  1536)  an  act  was  passed 

*  "  Criminibiif  religioionuii  ptrtim  det§eii$  jiaitiiii  oonilctU,"  uyt  Saoden 
with  more  impartiality  than  one  might  have  expected. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nunneries  were  much  pmrer  than  the  convents  of  the 
other  sex.  Yet  eren  they  were  not  immaculate.  The  following  curious 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  Henry's  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  written  probably  in 
1528  (Heam's  Ayesbury,  p.  357.) :  **  As  touching  the  matter  of  Wilton,  my 
lord  cardinal  hath  had  the  nuns  before  him  and  examined  them,  Mr.  Bell 
being  present,  which  hath  certified  me  that  for  a  truth  that  she  bath  confessed 
herself  (which  we  would  baTe  bad  abbess),  to  have  bad  two  children  by  two 
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for  Buppressing  all  monasteries  possessing  less  than  200/. 
a  year^  and  giving  their  property  and  estates  to  the  king. 
The  number  suppressed  was  dnree  hundred  and  seventy- 
six;  their  annual  income  was  32,000/.,  and  their  property 
was  valued  at  100,000/.  The  universities  also  were  visited, 
and  the  course  of  study  in  them  was  changed* 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1536,  queen  Catherine  breathed 
her  last  at  Kimbolton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  her  death  she  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  king,  styling  him  ^^  her  most  dear  lord,  king 
and  husband,'^  advising  him  to  attend  to  his  spiritual  con- 
oema,  assuring  him  of  her  forgiveness,  commending  their 
daughter  to  his  oare,  and  making  a  few  trifling  requests. 
She  thus  concluded :  '^  Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine 
eyes  have  desired  you  above  all  things.''  Henry  was 
moved  even  to  tears  with  this  last  proof  of  the  affection  of 
one  whom  he  once  bad  loved,  and  whom  he  had  never 
ceased  to  esteem.  He  gave  orders  that  her  funeral  should 
be  suited  to  her  birth,  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  be 
buried,  as  she  desired,  in  a  convent  of  the  Observants : 
the  ashes  of  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  repose 
at  Peterborough.  Her  character  remains  the  object  of  re- 
spect to  all  parties  as  that  of  an  upright,  pious  and  virtuous 
matron,  wiUi  the  single  drawback,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
unprejudiced,  that  she  persisted  to  her  death  in  the  asser- 
tion of  a  falsehood. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  queen  Anne  should  feel 
much  grief  at  the  death  of  one  whom  she  must  have  re- 
dded as  a  rival,  but  she  might  have  abstained  from  an 


nmdry  prieats,  and  toder  siiice  hath  been  kept  by  a  aervant  of  the  loid 
Broke  ttmt  wai,  and  that  not  long  ago." 

Stin  however  we  think  that  the  following  description  of  nunneries  quoted 
by  Hallam  (Mid.  Ages,  iii.)  from  Clemangis,  a  French  theologian  of  the  fif- 
teenth  oentory,  would  not  apply  to  those  of  England : — ''Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc 
tempore  puellarummonasterianiii  quaedami  nondicoDei  sanctuaria,  sed  Veneris 
esecnnda  prostibula,  sed  lasdvonun  et  impudicorum  juyenum  ad  libidines  ez- 
plendaa  receptacula?  nt  idem  sit  hodie  pueUam  yelare  quod  et  pnblice  ad 
icortandam  exponere." 

d2 
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indecent  expression  of  joy*.  How  short-sighted  are  mor- 
tals !  She  probably  deemed  her  state  now  secure^  yet  she 
was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which  she 
was  to  be  ere  long  precipitated. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Anne  was  delivered  of  a  stiU- 
bom  male  child^  for  which  misfortune  Henry  is  said  to 
have  reproached  her  brutally.  She  had  in  fact  lost  his 
capricious  affections,  which,  as  in  her  own  case,  had  been 
transferred  to  one  of  her  attendants,  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
sir  John  Seymour;  and  as  it  was  a  pecuUarity  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  this  tyrant  to  marry  instead  of  trying  to  seduce 
the  women  to  whom  he  took  a  fancy,  he  was  now  on  the 
look-out  for  a  pretext  to  divorce  his  queen.  Anne,  who 
was  aware  of  his  passion  for  her  maid,  had  reproached  him 
with  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  king's  desire  to 
frame  a  plausible  charge  against  her  was  well  known  at 
court ;  the  sprightliness  of  the  queen's  temper  bordered  on 
levity,  some  little  matters  which  resulted  from  it  were  re- 
ported to  him  with  exaggeration,  and  by  him  greedily  re- 
ceived. A  commission  was  issued  (Apr.  25)  to  several 
noblemen  and  judges,  among  whom  was  her  own  father, 
to  investigate  the  affair.  On  May-day  there  was  a  tilting- 
match  at  Greenwich  before  the  king  and  queen,  in  which 
her  brother  lord  Rochfort,  and  Norris  groom  of  the  stole, 
were  principal  actors.  In  the  midst  of  it  something  oc- 
curred which  disturbed  the  kingt;  he  rose  abruptly,  quitted 
the  gallery,  and  set  out  with  a  few  attendants  for  West- 
minster. The  queen  also  rose  and  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments, where  she  remained  in  great  anxiety.  Next  day 
she  entered  her  barge  and  was  proceeding  to  Westmin- 
ster ;  on  the  river  she  was  met  by  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  some  other  lords  of  the  council,  and  con- 


*  "  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  the  mourning  of  Catherine  of  Aragon." 
(Hftlle,  Sanders.) 

t  The  story  of  her  dropping  her  handkerchief,  and  Norris  taking  it  up  and 
wiping  his  face  with  it,  is  told  hy  Sanders,  and  is  prohahly  one  of  his  liea. 
Lingard  quotes  it  without  naming  his  authority. 
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ducted  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  adulteiy  and  treason. 
She  asserted  her  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms.  At 
the  gate  of  that  fiital  fortress  she  fell  on  her  knees  and 
said^  '^  O  Lord^  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  this  whereof 
I  am  accused !''  When  the  lords  were  gone,  she  said  to 
the  lieutenant,  ^^  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  go  into  a  dun* 
geon  }"  ^  No,  madam,^'  said  he,  ^'  you  shall  go  into  your 
lodging  that  you  lay  in  at  your  coronation.'^  '^  It  is  too 
good  for  me,''  she  replied;  ^^  Jesu,  have  mercy  on  me!" 
and  she  knelt  down  and  wept,  and  then  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, the  usual  effect  of  hysterics,  for  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  her  sudden  misfortunes  on  her  frame. 
Her  aunt  lady  Boleyn,  and  Mrs.  Cousins,  with  both  of 
whom  she  was  on  ill  terms,  lay  in  the  room  with  her,  with 
directions  to  draw  her  into  discourse  and  to  report  all  that 
she  said. 

Cranmer  had  been  directed  by  the  king  to  come  to 
Lambeth,  but  not  to  approach  the  court.  His  constitu- 
tional timidity  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  an  effort 
for  his  lovely  and  unhappy  patroness,  and  on  the  6th  he 
wrote  a  persuasive  letter  to  Henry.  On  that  same  day 
Anne  herself  wrote  to  her  hard-hearted  lord  that  beautiful 
letter  which  is  still  extant,  every  line  of  which  breathes 
the  consciousness  of  innocence  and  the  purity  of  virtue* ; 
but  justice  or  mercy  had  now  no  room  in  the  heart  of 
Henry. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  queen  were  arrested  her 
brother  lord  Rochfort,  and  Norris,  with  sir  Francis  Wes- 
ton and  William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, and  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  had  been  made 
a  groom  of  the  chamber  for  his  musical  talents.  On  the 
10th  an  indictment  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  at  West- 
minster against  the  queen  and  them  for  high  treason,  as 
by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  statute  25  Edw.  III.  the 
adultery  with  which  they  were  all  charged  was  made  out 

*  Lingard  denies  the  genumeness  of  this  letter.  Has  be  read  or  does  he 
despise  the  arguments  of  Mackintosh  (iL  194. 364.)  in  its  fsTOur  ? 
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to  be.  Oti  the  I2th  the  fcrtu*  commoners  were  tried  before 
a  common  jmy  and  found  guilty.  The  three  gentlemen 
affirmed  the  queen's  innocence  and  their  own ;  Smeaton 
pleaded  guilty^  most  likely  induced  so  to  do  by  some  pro- 
mise of  mercy.  When  the  king  heard  that  Norri&  refused 
to  confess,  he  cried^  ^'  Hang  him  up  then !  hang  him  up 
then!*' 

Three  days  after  (15th)  the  queen  and  her  brother  were 
tried  in  the  hall  of  the  Tower.  Their  uncle  of  Norfolk 
presided,  and  six-and-twenty  other  peers  (among  whom, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  was  their  father  *,)  sat  in  judgement. 
The  queen  had  no  counsel;  she  was  only  attended  by 
her  ladies:  her  countenance  was  cheerful  and  serene. 
When  directed  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  her  rank, 
,She  complied,  saying  that  she  had  never  misconducted 
herself  toward  the  king.  She  readily  answered  all  the 
charges  made  against  her ;  those  not  in  the  secret  antici- 
pated an  acquittal ;  but  a  majority  of  the  peers,  on  their 
honour,  pronounced  the  brother  and  sister  guilty  of  in-^ 
cestuous  adultery,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  or 
beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  When  she  heard  this 
sentence,  she  raised  her  hands,  and  cried,  "  O  Father  and 
Creator !  O  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life ! 
thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death.''  She 
then  addressed  her  judges,  and  with  dighity  and  calmness 
solemnly  protested  her  innocence  f.  Rochfort  was  then 
tried.  **  There  was  brought  against  him  as  a  witness," 
says  Wyatt,  '^  his  wicked  wife,  accuser  of  her  own  hus- 
band to  the  seeking  of  his  blood."     He  made  a  noble  de* 


*  **  To  whom  were  adjoined  twenty-six  other  peers,  and  among  them  the 
queen's  father."— Harldan  MSS.  No.  2194. 

t  "  The  records  of  her  trial  and  conviction  haVe  perished,"  says  Lingard, 
'*  perhaps  hy  the  hands  of  those  who  respected  her  memory."  **  Had  he  read 
Burnet  with  any  care,"  obsenrei  Hallam,  **  he  Would  hare  ibund  that  they 
were  seen  hy  that  historian." — In  his  last  edition  Lingard  asserts  that  **  we 
still  possess  the  most  important  of  the  few  documents  seen  hy  Burnet,  and 
some  others  of  which  he  was  ignorant." 
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fence,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  his  destruction  was  [resolved 
on* 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  evidence  on  which 
a  queen  of  England  was  thus  sentenced  to  an  ignominious 
death?  Lady  Wingfield,  who  had  been  in  her  service, 
was  said  when  on  her  death^bed  to  have  made  some  com- 
munications to  some  one ;  as  if  any  one  when  well  paid 
could  not  swear  that  anything  was  said  by  a  dead  person. 
According  to  the  disgusting  language  of  the  indictment 
the  queen  was  in  every  case  the  seducer*  The  act  of  cri- 
minality with  Norris  was  placed  in  October  1533,  that 
with  Brereton  in  the  following  December,  with  Weston  in 
May  1534,  with  Smeaton  in  April  1535,  with  her  brother 
in  the  last  November'!' ;  and  although  all  remained  in  her 
service,  no  proof  was  offered  of  any  repetitions  of  the 
offence.  Such  evidence  would  not  be  attended  to  in  the* 
present  days  by  any  honest  jury. 

On  the  17th  Rochfort  and  the  others  were  led  to  execu- 
tion. Rochfort  exhorted  his  companions  to  die  with  cou- 
rage: he  warned  the  bystanders  not  to  trust  in  courts, 
states  or  kings,  but  in  heaven  alone,  and  he  prayed  for 
the  king  a  long  and  happy  life.  They  all  died  protesting 
their  innocence  except  Smeaton,  who  was  executed  last, 
and  may  therefore  still  have  had  hopes  of  mercy.  He 
said  that  he  well  deserved  death;  but  this  might  only 
mean  that  he  had  calumniated  others.  When  the  queen 
was  told  next  day  what  he  had  said,  she  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, '*  Has  he  not  then  cleared  me  from  the  public 
shame  he  has  done  me  ?  Alas,  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer 
from  his  false  accusation/' 

An  attempt,  the  true  motive  of  which  we  cannot  assign, 
to  make  the  earl  of  Northumberland  acknowledge  a  pre- 
contract with  the  queen  having  failed,  the  king  and  queen 
appeared  by  their  proctors  in  the  archiepisoopal  court  (17), 
and  the  unhappy  primate  had  (with  anguish  of  heart  we 

*  Turner,  from  the  Birch  MSS.  4293. 
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make  no  doubt)  to  endure  the  mortification  of  pronoundng 
the  marriage  of  his  innocent  friend  utterly  void^  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  just  and  legal  impediments  then  con- 
fessed on  her  parfi^.  Cranmer,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
her  confessor^  had  visited  her  the  day  before  t«  It  was 
thought^  even  by  herself^  that  she  would  only  be  banished^ 
but  her  tyrant  would  not  be  so  contented^  and  the  fatal 
order  came.  All  doubt  and  fear  were  now  at  an  end.  ^'  I 
have  seen/^  says  Kingston,  ^^  many  men  and  also  women 
executed,  and  that  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow ;  to  my 
knowledge  this  lady  hath  more  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.'' 
She  reviewed  her  past  life,  and  it  appearing  to  her  that  she 
had  been  rather  harsh  in  her  treatment  of  the  lady  Mary, 
she  made  lady  Kingston  sit  in  her  chair  of  state,  and 
kneeling  before  her,  with  tears  expressed  her  sorrow  and 
remorse,  and  made  her  promise  that  she  would  thus  kneel 
before  the  princess  and  implore  her  forgiveness.  '^Mr. 
Kingston,''  said  she,  ^^  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afore 
noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefore;  I  thought  to  be 
dead  and  past  my  pain."  He  told  her  ^^  it  would  be  no 
pain,  it  was  so  subtle,"  She  replied,  ^^  I  heard  say  the 
executioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck/^  and 
she  put  her  hand  about  it,  laughing  heartily. 

Next  day  (19th)  a  little  before  noon  she  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  which  was  erected  on  the  green  within  the  Tower : 
all  strangers  were  excluded.  There  were  present  the 
dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond  (the  king's  natural  son), 
the  chancellor,  secretary  Cromwell^  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen.  She  addressed  her  auditory  in  these  words, 
probably  suggested  by  Cranmer :  "  Good  Christian  peo- 
ple, I  am  come  hither  to  die,  for  according  to  the  law  and 
by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and  therefore  I  will  speak 
nothing  against  it ;  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man, 
nor  to  speak  anything  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and 
condemned  to  die,  but  I  pray  God  save  the  king  and  send 

*  WiUdnSi  Concilia^  iiL  803.  f  Kingston's  Letters  in  Cavendish. 
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lum  long  to  reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler  [nobler]  nor 
more  merdfiil  prince  was  there  never,  and  to  me  he  was 
ever  a  good,  gentle  and  sovereign  lord ;  and  if  any  person 
will  meddle  with  my  cause  I  require  them  to  judge  the 
best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me.  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me!  To  God  I  commend  my  soul.^' 
Then  calmly  removing  her  hat  and  collar,  she  knelt  down 
and  said ;  ^^  To  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  my  soul.  Lord 
Jesu,  receive  my  soul  !'^  One  stroke  of  the  sword  termi- 
nated her  existence.  Her  remains  were  thrown  into  an 
elm  box  and  interred  without  ceremony  in  the  chapel^. 

Thus  was  completed  this  barbarous  judicial  murder,  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  imperial  Rome  or  the  despotic  East. 
That  no  doubts  might  remain  as  to  his  real  motives,  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour  the  very  next  day.  The  lady 
Mary  was  now  admitted  to  favour,  on  her  signing  articles 
acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy  and  her  own  bas- 
tardy ;  but  she  honourably  refused  to  give  up  the  names 
of  her  friends  and  advisers,  nor  did  the  king  insist  on  it. 
A  parliament  was  summoned,  which  ratified  all  the  late 
proceedings,  and  enacted  whatever  the  king  required. 

In  the  convocation,  where  Cromwell  presided  as  the 
king's  representative,  ten  articles  of  faith  were  agreed  on. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  parties,  and  was  therefore  pleasing  to  neither. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  was  effected 
in  this  summer,  caused  great  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  loss  of  the  alms  distributed  at  them  was  felt  by  the 
poor  and  idle;  the  many  associations  of  superstition  as 
well  as  piety  connected  with  them  were  harshly  broken 
asunder;  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  these  sacred  edi- 
fices, or  their  conversion  into  secular  dwellings,  was  un- 
pleasing ;  and  moreover  then,  as  at  all  times,  the  clergy 
had  been  the  most  lenient  of  landlords.    The  sight  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  (E). 
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ejected  brethren^  maay  of  them  adraneed  in  yefln^  wan- 
dering about  the  country^  moved  the  people  to  pity^  and 
they  were  assured  that  this  was  only  the  first  step  toward 
depriving  them  of  all  religion^  and  subjecting  them  to  an 
unheard-of  tyranny. 

These  discontents  having  fermented  in  their  bosoms  all 
through  the  summerj  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  completed 
the  peasantry  of  Lincolnshire  assembled  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand.  Their  leader  was  Dr.  Mack- 
rel,  late  prior  of  Barlings,  who  assumed  the  title  of  captain 
Cobkr.  They  sent  to  the  king  a  statement  of  their  grie- 
vances, which  included  all  the  late  changes  made  in  the 
church ;  and  complaining  of  the  admission  of  low-born 
persons  to  the  royal  councils,  (meaning  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell,)  they  prayed  the  king  to  assemble  his  nobility 
and  devise  remedies.  The  answer  returned  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
preceded  by  a  royal  reproof  of  the  presumption  of  '^  the 
rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  the  most  brute  and 
beastly  of  the  whole  realm,^'  in  attempting  to  find  fault 
with  their  prince  for  the  electing  of  his  counsellors  and 
prelates,  and  commanding  them  to  surrender  their  leaders 
and  one  hundred  others,  and  then  to  go  to  their  homes.  By 
Suffolk's  advice,  however,  a  milder  proclamation  was  after- 
wards put  forth,  and  the  insurgents  finally  dispersed. 

The  cause  of  this  mildness  was  the  breaking  out  of  a 
far  more  formidable  insurrection  in  the  counties  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  the  people  were  more  ignorant  and 
superstitious  than  in  the  southern  parts.  The  clergy  had 
secretly  instigated  them,  and  the  harsh  collection  of  the 
subsidy  granted  in  the  late  parliament  gave  the  occasion. 
The  gentry,  who  shared  their  feelings,  hesitated  to  risk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  by  coming  forward  openly,  but 
they  found  an  efiicient  leader  in  one  Robert  Aske,  a  law- 
yer of  some  property  in  Yorkshire.  The  insurrection 
was  named  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace;  priests  bearing 
crosses  appeared  in  the  van;  their  banner  displayed  on 
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one  side  the  Redeemer^  on  the  other  the  host  and  chalice ; 
on  the  sleeve  of  every  pilgrim  were  wrought  the  fite  wounds 
of  Jesus^  with  his  holy  name  in  the  midst  of  them«  Aske 
fltst  laid  siege  to  Pontefhust,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  York 
and  the  lord  Darcy  had  taken  reflige«  The  gates  were 
opened^  through  the  influence  of  the  prelate  and  peer^  who 
secretly  wished  well  to  the  insurgents^  and  after  a  decent 
show  of  reluctance  took  the  oath  by  which  the  pilgrims 
were  bound.  York  and  Hull  surrendered ;  the  castles  of 
Skipton  and  Scarborough  alone  resisted. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  without  orders,  raised 
his  tenantry  to  oppose  the  labels.  The  royal  commands 
to  levy  troops  were  obeyed  by  the  marquess  of  Exeter  and 
other  nobles ;  and  at  length  the  duke'of  Norfolk,  as  general  of 
the  royal  forces,  advanced  to  Doncaster.  His  army,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men,  was  divided  from  that 
of  the  rebels,  of  forty  thousand,  by  the  river  Don,  which 
could  only  be  passed  by  the  bridge  in  the  town  or  a  ford 
at  a  little  distance*  The  rebels,  relying  on  their  numbers, 
resolved  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  ford,  but 
there  fell  so  much  rain  in  the  night  that  it  became  impass- 
able. The  duke  then  sent  a  herald  to  Aske,  who  received 
him  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  archbishop  on  one 
side  of  him  and  lord  Darcy  on  the  other.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  king  to  learn 
his  pleasure.  After  being  detained  for  some  time,  the  de- 
puties returned  with  an  offer  of  pardon  to  all  but  six  who 
were,  and  four  who  were  to  be  named.  These  terms  were 
rejected;  new  negotiations  were  then  opened,  but  to  no 
effect.  The  rebels  once  more  prepared  to  force  the  ford, 
and  again  the  rains  swelled  the  stream.  Their  superstitious 
minds  saw  in  this  a  withdrawal  from  them  of  the  favour  of 
Heaven ;  they  began  to  despond  and  to  disperse,  and  the 
arrival  of  an  act  of  amnesty  caused  them  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  Aske  was  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated;  but  lord  Darcy,  who  made  some  delay  when  sum- 
moned, was  on  his  arrival  cast  into  the  Tower,  as  also  was 
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lord  Hussey^  who  was  charged  with  favouring  the  Lincohi* 
shire  rebels. 

The  people  of  the  north  were^  however^  soon  again  in 
arms  (1537)^  and  eight  thousand  men,  headed  by  Nicholas 
Musgrave  and  Thomas  Tilby,  gentlemen  of  Cumberland, 
attempted  to  surprise  Carlisle.  They  failed,  and  in  their 
retreat  were  met  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Musgrave  escaped;  the  other  leaders 
were  taken  and  hanged,  with  seventy  inferior  persons,  on 
the  walls  of  Carlisle.  An  attempt  on  HuU  by  sir  Francis 
Bigot  and  a  Mr.  Halem  had  a  sunUar  success.  Aske,  who 
made  his  escape  when  he  heard  of  the  rising,  was  taken 
and  hanged  at  York :  several  other  gentlemen  were  exe- 
cuted at  other  places.  The  venerable  lord  Darcy  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  and  lord  Hussey  at  Lincoln.  Six 
priors,  among  whom  was  Mackrel,  were  hung  for  their 
share  in  the  rebellion.  In  the  month  of  July  a  general 
amnesty  was  issued.  One  of  the  demands  of  the  rebels  was 
complied  with ;  for  a  court  was,  by  patent,  erected  at  York 
for  the  decision  of  law-suits  in  the  north. 

To  the  joy  of  the  king  and  kingdom  queen  Jane  was 
delivered  (Oct.  12)  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Edward; 
but  within  a  few  days  that  joy  was  damped  by  the  death 
of  the  mother,  who  died  of  a  puerperal  fever.  The  grief 
of  the  king  was  considerable,  but  it  gave  way  to  his  satis« 
faction  at  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession  being  now 
terminated.  To  the  queen  herself  it  may  have  been  a 
fortunate  event  that  nature,  not  the  axe  of  injustice,  ter- 
minated her  mortal  life;  as  a  pretext  would  surely  have 
been  found  for  destroying  her,  if  the  despofs  eye  had  been 
caught  by  some  other  object.  The  young  prince  was 
created  prince  of  Wales ;  his  uncle  sir  William  Seymour^ 
earl  of  Hertford ;  sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  earl  of  South- 
ampton; sir  William  Paulet,  lord  St.  John ;  sir  John  Russell, 
lord  Russell. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  a  book,  entitied  ^^  The 
Godly  and  Pious  Institute  of  a  Christian  Man/'  compiled 
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by  the  bishops  and  revised  by  the  king,  was  published  by 
the  royal  authority.  It  was  divided  into  sections,  treating 
of  the  Creed,  the  Sacraments,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Ave  Maria,  Justification  and  Purgatory,  and  contained  as 
much  of  the  reformed  opinions  as  Cranmer  and  his  fiiends 
were  able  to  introduce  into  it.  This  year  was  also  signal- 
ised by  the  publication,  with  the  royal  sanction,  of  the 
Bible,  translated  into  English  by  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 

The  suppression  of  the  remaining  monasteries  was  now 
finally  resolved  on.  Their  wealth  made  them  an  object  of 
cupidity  to  the  king  and  his  rapacious  courtiers ;  the  re- 
formers viewed  them  as  the  strongholds  of  popery,  which 
they  thought  could  never  be  eradicated  while  they  were 
let  to  remain ;  the  convents  of  the  north  had  openly  aided 
the  late  rebellion,  and  those  of  the  south  had  secretly  fur- 
nished the  rebels  with  money.  The  visitations  were  re- 
newed; threats  and  artifices  were  employed,  frequently 
with  success,  to  obtain  surrenders.  The  religious  them- 
selves, in  anticipation  of  the  coming  storm,  had  been  ma- 
king preparations  to  meet  it ;  they  embezzled  the  moveable 
property  of  their  convents  to  a  great  extent;  they  renewed 
leases  of  the  lands  at  low  rents  on  receiving  large  fines : 
they  had  therefore  ofl^n  but  little  reluctance  to  give  up 
their  monastic  seclusion ;  many  of  them  were  even  glad  to 
escape  firom  the  irksome  monotony  of  a  conventual  life. 
Hence  the  crown  met  with  but  little  opposition.  Pensions, 
varying  according  to  their  rank  and  good  conduct,  were 
settled  on  the  monks  till  they  should  receive  livings  in  the 
diurch  of  equal  dignity  and  value*.  The  suppression  was 
^ected  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  the  annual  income 

*  **  The  pennoDB  to  the  superiors  appear  to  have  varied  from  266A  to  6L 
per  Bjumm.  The  prion  of  ceUs  received  generally  13/. ;  a  few,  whose  servicea 
merited  the  distinction,  obtained  20L  To  the  other  monks  were  allotted  pen- 
sions of  6/.,  4L,  2Lf  with  a  small  sum  to  each  at  his  departure  to  provide  for 
his  immediate  wants.  The  pensions  to  nuns  averaged  about  4/." — Ungard^ 
He  acknowledges  that  money  was  of  about  ten  times  the  value  then  that  it  is 
now.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  history  he  more  correctly  says,  **  six  or  seven 
times." 
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which  thus  fell  to  the  crown  amounted  to  more  than 
130^000/. 

The  abbots  of  Glaatonburyj  Beading  and  Colchester, 
were  executed  on  charges  of  having  aided  the  northern 
rebels ;  the  vices  of  others  were  made  public,  but  still  the 
people  said  these  were  the  crimes  of  the  individuals,  not 
of  the  order.  It  was  then  determined  to  expose  the  fals« 
relics  and  the  '  lying  wonders '  to  be  found  in  even  the 
most  respectable  convents.  Eleven  houses,  it  was  ascer- 
tained^  possessed  a  girdle  belonging  to  the  Virgin ;  eij^ 
had  some  of  her  milk  to  show ;  one  exhibited  some  of  the 
coals  that  roasted  St.  Laurence ;  the  ear  cut  by  the  sword 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  head  of  Malchus  gave  fame  to  one, 
and  the  parings  of  the  toe-nails  of  St.  Edmund  to  another, 
in  which  also  the  penknife  and  boots  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  assured  pregnant  women  of  a  safe  delivery. 
The  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia,  which  cured  the  toothache, 
were  so  multiplied  that  when  collected  they  filled  a  tun. 
At  Reading  there  was  the  wooden  image  of  an  angel,  with 
but  one  wing,  which  had  flown  into  England  with  the 
spear-head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side.  The  monas- 
tery at  Hales  in  Gloucestershire  bad  a  vial  containing  a 
portion  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  to  behold  which  pilgrims 
flocked  from  all  quarters ;  but  the  votary  oflien  looked  in 
vain  for  the  beatific  vision ;  his  penitence,  he  was  told,  was 
incomplete;  he  had  not  purchased  enough  of  masses;  more 
money  was  paid,  and  at  length  perhaps  his  eyes  were 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  divine  blood.  The  secret  was 
found  to  be,  that  the  vial,  which  contained  the  blood  of  a 
duck,  was  opake  on  one  side,  and  was  turned  about  by  the 
priests  to  suit  their  purpose.  At  Boxley  in  Kent  was  the 
crucifix  named  the  Rood  of  Grace,  which  moved  its  head, 
eyes,  lips,  etc.,  all  effected  by  secret  cords  and  wires. 
These  various  impostures  were  exposed  at  St.  Paul's, 
whither  also  were  brought  other  idols  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  among  which  came  a  huge  rood  from  Wales, 
named  Darvel  Gatheren,  to  which  large  offerings  used  to 
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be  made ;  an  old  prophecy  had  said  that  it  should  tent  a 
forest,  and  in  cruel  mockery  it  was  made  to  form  part  of 
the  fire  that  consumed  one  friar  Forest^  who  denied  the 
supremacy*. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  proceeded  against,  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor;  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the 
calendar ;  his  office  was  expunged  from  the  breviary,  and 
his  bones  were  taken  up  and  burnt ;  the  skull  was  found 
with  the  rest,  though  the  monks  used  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
pilgrims.  His  shrine  was  broken  up,  and  the  gold  and 
jewels  it  contained  filled  two  chests,  and  required  eight 
men  to  carry  them.  There  was  a  festival  called  the  trans- 
lation of  his  body  celebrated  eveiy  year,  and  a  jubilee  of 
fifteen  days  every  fiftieth  year,  which  drew  a  great  con- 
course of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  one  hundred  thousand 
being  known  to  have  been  there  at  one  time ;  the  offerings 
therefore  were  numerous ;  fi>r  the  saints,  like  eastern  kings, 
were  not  to  be  approached  without  a  present.  On  his 
own  ground  this  ^  holy  blissful  martyr '  so  far  eclipsed  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  that  of  the  three  great  altars  there, 
that  of  Christ  received  one  year  only  3/.  2s.  6d.,  that  of 
the  Virgin  63/.  5s.  6d.,  while  the  martyr's  share  was  632/. 
12#.  Bd. :  but  the  next  year  it  was  still  worse ;  on  Christ's 
altar  nothing  was  offered,  on  the  Virgin's  but  4/.  Is,  Bd,, 
while  St.  Thomas's  displayed  954/.  6#.  Sd.  1 

While  the  evils  and  frauds  of  the  monastic  institutions 
w^re  thus  sedulously  displayed,  care  was  taken  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  the  transfers  of  their  revenues  to  the  crown 
would  be  productive  of  inestimable  public  benefits.  There 
would  be  an  end  they  were  assured  of  pauperism  and  tax- 
ation, as  the  revenues  which  the  crown  would  now  possess 
would  enable  it  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies,  to  build  for- 
tresses, execute  public  works,  maintain  the  court,  and  form 
institutions  for  learning  and  charity,  without  applying  any 
more  to  the  purses  of  the  subjects.     Fortunately  for  the 

*  We  search  the  earlier  editions  of  lingard  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to 
these  pious  frauds*    In  his  last  edition  he  dbw  allude  to  them. 
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paWc  liberties,  these,  splendid  antidpatfons^  taiBike  shsH 
se^  were  never  realised. 

With  respect  to  the  legal  and  moral  character  of  the 
transaction,  there  are  many  points  to  be  considered.  If 
the  Reformation  was  to  proceed,  the  monasteries  must  be 
destroyed,  as  they  were  the  strongholds  of  the  dominant 
superstition.  Property  no  doubt  is  sacred,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  and  should  not  be  touched  without  the 
most  ui^nt  state-necessity,  to  which  even  the  rights  of 
private  and  much  more  those  of  corporate  property  must 
give  way.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  however  a  prindple,  that 
the  rights  of  the  actual  possessors,  and  of  those  who  have 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  succeeding  them,  should  be  re- 
garded; hence  it  is  said  that  the  abolition  should  have 
been  gradual,  that  the  convents  should  have  been  pn^- 
bited  to  receive  any  more  members,  and  that  as  the  actual 
members  died  off  the  revenues  should  fall  to  the  crown. 
But  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  great  object  proposed,  as  the  popish  party  would  thus 
have  retained  for  many  years  the  means  of  checking  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  claims  of  justice  were 
perhaps  sufficiently  satisfied  by  giving  pensions,  as  was 
done,  to  the  members  of  the  suppressed  convents.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  monastic  lauds  should  have  gone  to 
the  representatives  of  the  original  donors ;  but  where  were 
they  to  be  found?  Who  could  prove  himself,  for  instance, 
to  be  the  heir  of  the  baron  or  knight,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  or  II.  gave  lands  to  a  monastery  for  the  good  of 
his  soul?  Besides,  such  a  right  of  reversion  is  hardly  ever 
contemplated ;  those  who  make  grants  or  bequests  of  this 
kind  part  with  all  rights  over  them,  which  thus  become 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature.  Lastly,  it  is  said 
that  the  entire  of  these  revenues  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  support  of  religion  and  learning ;  but  a  fifth  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  was  by  far  too  much  for  this  purpose, 
though  we  will  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  better 
if  tithes  had  been  abolished,  and  lands  to  the  same  amount 
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been  retained  for  the  svqiport  of  the  church.  Yet  many 
difficulties  would  probably  have  attended  thia  plan,  and 
perhiq[»  under  all  circumatances  no  plan  was  preferable 
to  the  one  which  was  adopted,  that  of  sharing  the  lands 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm*. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  a  suggestion  of  Cromwell^ 
vho,  aware  of  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  knew  that 
the  surest  way  to  make  men  adverse  to  Rome  was  to  make 
it  their  interest  to  be  so ;  and  this  effect  was  produced. 
One  cannot,  however,  contemplate  without  disgust  the 
unprincipled  cupidity  and  rapacity  of  the  vultures  of  the 
court,  (though  they  were  the  founders  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  fiunilies  now  in  the  kingdom,)  or 
the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  monarch  himself,  who,  for 
example,  set  a  peal  of  church  bells  on  a  cast  of  the  dice, 
gave,  it  is  saidf,  the  revenues  of  one  convent  to  a  woman 
who  made  a  pudding  to  please  his  palate,  and  those  of 
another  to  the  man  who  set  his  chair  in  a  commodious 
position  for  him  before  the  fire.  Some  abbey  lands  were 
bestowed  on  the  courtiers,  others  were  sold  or  exchanged 
at  such  low  rates  as  to  differ  little  from  gifts ;  and  after  all 
the  magnificent  prospects  that  had  been  held  out,  parlia- 
ment was  called  upon  the  very  year  (1540)  after  it  had 
vested  the  monastic  property  in  the  king,  for  a  large  sub- 
sidy, on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  state — so  completely  had  the  voracious 
courtiers  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  church ! 

When  we  view  the  ruins  of  Fountains  and  other  magni- 
ficent piles,  the  glory  of  architecture  and  pride  of  our  is- 
land, it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  sigh  at  such  Vandalic 
devastation  as  was  then  committed,  or  to  avoid  wishing 

*  Latimer  and  other  reformers  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  preservation  of  some 
of  the  convents.  Hume  justly  thinks  that  many  of  the  nunneries  might  have 
been  retained  as  places  of  honourable  retreat  for  single  women.  In  vain  did 
the  gentry  of  the  county  plead  for  the  blameless  nunnery  of  Godstow  near 
Oiford ;  purity  and  innocence  were  no  defence  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers. 

t  Only,  we  believe,  by  Sanders. 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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that  some  more  of  these  stately  edifices  had  been  {deserved, 
and  a  portion  of  their  revenues  appropriated  to  their  main* 
tenance.  But  the  very  lead  which  roofed  them  sufficed  to 
attract  the  royal  cupidity.  The  abbot^s  house  and  offices 
were  left  standing  for  the  use  of  the  grantee  or  purchaser; 
the  church  and  all  the  other  buildings  were  stript  and  let 
to  go  to  ruin.  The  destruction  of  books  too  was  lament- 
able :  the  convent  library  was  always  given  in  with  the 
bargain  to  him  who  obtained  the  house  and  lands.  The 
books  were  torn  up  and  used  for  the  basest  purposes^  or 
they  were  sold  to  the  shopkeepers;  whole  shiploads  of  vel* 
lum  manuscripts  were  sent  over  sea  for  the  use  of  the  book* 
binders.  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary  that  one  trades- 
man purchased  two  libraries  for  forty  shillings,  and  that 
the  contents  had  lasted  him  in  his  business  for  ten  years, 
and  were  likely  to  last  him  as  much  longer.  Much  loss 
has  thus  been  sustained  by  English  histoiy,  and  perhaps  by 
classical  literature. 

But  the  greatest  injustice  perpetrated  at  this  time  was 
in  the  case  of  the  impropriated  tithes.  The  regular  clergy 
had  gradually  contrived  to  deprive  the  secular  clergy  of 
their  tithes  to  the  amount  of  two*fifths  of  the  whole,  ap- 
pointing vicars  with  paltry  stipends  to  do  the  duty.  In  all 
justice  these  should  have  reverted  to  their  original  de* 
stination,  but  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  monastic 
revenues,  and  went,  where  they  still  remain,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  laymen*.  The  more,  in  &ct,  we  view  the  mode  in 
which  this  secularisation  of  monastic  property  was  efiected, 
the  more  we  are  disgusted  with  the  scandalous  rapacity  of 
those  who  were  the  principal  gainers;  for  their  subsequent 
conduct  proved  that  religion  was  not  their  motive,  as  when 
a  popish  sovereign  mounted  the  throne  they  readily  returned 
to  the  ancient  superstition  on  being  secured  in  their  lands. 
It  certainly  ill  becomes  the  descendants  of  these  men  to 

*  It  18,  however,  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  the  clergy  are  indebted 
for  not  being  as  yet  pensioners  on  t)ie  state,  or  subjected  to  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  voluntary  system  of  payment. 
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look  with  contempt  on  the  poBsesson  of  estates  acquired 
by  ability,  prudence,  and  honourable  dUigenoe  *. 

In  order  to  fulfil  some  part  of  the  magnificent  promises 
which  had  been  made,  Henry  erected  and  slen<krly  en- 
dowed five  new  bashopricks.  He  completed  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford,  and  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  founded  Trinity  College.  A  few  grammar-schools 
snd  hoepitals  were  established,  and  some  money  was  laid 
out  in  public  works. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries reached  the  Vatican,  it  excited  the  most  imbounded 
wrath  and  indignation.  Libels  without  number  appeared 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  imjnety  of  the  king  of  England 
was  desmbed  as  surpassing  that  of  all  the  tyrants  in  hi- 
story, sacred  or  pro&ne :  Julian  alone  was  a  parallel,  as 
Vk€  him  he  was  learned  and  a  persecutor  of  the  church  he 
bad  left.  Finally,  the  bull  which  had  been  prepared  three 
years  before,  but  had  only  been  held  over  him  in  terrcremj 
was  now  issued,  and  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  were 
thus  tenninated. 

One  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
St  this  time  was  a  member  of  the  blood-royal  of  England. 
Bqpnald  P<de  was  the  fourth  son  of  Margaret  countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
therefore  first  cousin  of  Henry's  mother.  Henry  had  al- 
ways treated  this  his  young  lunsman  with  the  greatest  af- 
fection ;  as  he  designed  to  enter  the  church  and  had  a  turn 
for  Uterature,  he  supplied  him  with  ample  means  for  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  home  and  at  Padua.  In  the  affair  of 
the  divorce  Pole's  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  king's  wishes, 
and  he  had  the  manliness,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
family  to  the  contrary,  to  state  to  him  both  orally  and  in 
writing  his  reasons  against  it.  This  Henry  took  in  good 
part,  and  at  his  request  allowed  him  to  return  to  Padua. 
He  was  residing  there  when  Henry  was  declared  to  be  the 

*  It  irill  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  invidioui,  if  we  contrast  Wo>)urn  Abbe 
and  Drayton  Manor. 

£  2 
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supreme  head  of  the  English  church ;  the  books  whioh 
Grardiner  and  Sampson  wrote  on  this  occasion  were  trans- 
mitted to  him;  and  Pole,  who  was  now  devoted  body  and 
soul  to  the  papacy,  determined  to  answer  them.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  composed  his  work  '^  Pro  Ecclesiastics 
Unitatis  Defensione,'^  addressed  to  his  benefactor,  assailing 
him  with  a  virulence  of  scurrility  hardly  exceeded  by  Lur> 
ther  in  his  worst  moods.  This  work  was  communicated  as 
he  wrote  it  to  two  of  his  Italian  friends  and  to  the  pope,  by 
whose  permission  it  was  read  by  some  other  persons.  His 
friends  advised  him  in  vain  to  soften  the  personalities.  All 
this  time,  we  may  observe,  Pole  was  receiving  his  pension 
from  Heniy,  and  continued  making  professions  of  his  in- 
tentions to  serve  him.  In  the  May  of  the  next  year  he  sent 
his  book  to  Henry,  by  whom  it  was  received  just  four,  days 
after  his  murder  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  king  contented 
himself  with  directing  his  prelates  to  draw  up  a  refiitation 
of  the  facts  which  it  set  forth.  A  second  edition  of  Gar- 
diner's book  ^^De  Vera  Obediential^  was  published,  to 
which  Bonner  put  a  preface  in  which  the  pope  was  abused 
in  the  most  virulent  terms.  At  the  same  time  the  king  in* 
vited  Pole  to  come  over  to  explain  some  parts  of  his  book; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  thus  caught,  and  he  was  therefore 
deprived  of  his  dignities  and  pensions. 

In  the  winter  Pole  went  to  Rome  by  the  invitation  of 
the  pope,  who  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat ;  this  honour 
however  he  declined,  and  his  reasons  satisfied  the  pontiff. 
But  the  imperial  party  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing 
him  to  be  invested  with  this  dignity;  the  papal  orders, 
which  on  his  own  principles  he  could  not  disobey,  were 
sent  to  him ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  1537  he  with  an 
unwilling  heart  became  a  member  of  the  sacred  college. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  Pole's  strong  repug- 
nancy to  accept  the  highest  dignity  the  pontiff  could  be- 
stow, and  in  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  ministers  to  have  it 
forced  on  him.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Pole  secretly  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
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knd  ?  The  princess  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;  and  Pole's  friend  and 
biographer  Beccatelti  tells  us  thatqueen  Catherine,  on  whose 
consci^ice  the  murder  of  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick  to 
secure  the  succession  to  her  ofispring  weighed  heavy,  had 
p'cgeeted  with  the  countess,  who  was  Warwick's  sister,  that 
by  way  of  reparation  one  of  her  sons  should  marry  the 
princess  and  thus  obtain  the  throne.  Pole  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  these  sons,  and  he  was  Mary's  favourite.  The 
same  biographer  actually  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  the 
imperial  ministers  were  so  eager  to  have  him  made  a  car- 
dinal. One  of  the  charges  made  against  his  relations  in 
1539  was  that  of  having  devised  to  ^^  maintain,  promote 
and  advance'^  him,  and  to  deprive  the  king.  In  1540,  Da- 
miano  k  Goes  writing  to  Pole  says  of  him,  '^  Whom,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  my  auguries,  we  shall  yet  see  king  of  Eng- 
land ;'^  and  Pole  in  his  reply  does  not  absolutely  reject  the 
augury.  Finally,  when  Mary  mounted  the  throne,  her  mar- 
riage with  Pole  was  in  contemplation,  and  might  have  taken 
place,  but  for  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and  the  arts 
of  the  emperor*. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  Pole  was  now  a  member  oi 
the  sacred  college,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the  risings 
in  England  had  reached  the  Vatican  the  office  of  legate 
beyond  the  Alps  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  Flanders  to  be  at  hand  to  foment  the  rebel- 
lion. On  reaching  Lyons  he  heard  of  its  suppression  and 
(tf  his  being  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Henry,  who  had  set  a 
reward  of  50,000  crowns  on  his  head.  Though  the  king 
of  France  would  not  surrender  him,  he  would  not  admit  him 
to  his  presence ;  the  queen-regent  of  the  Netherlands  acted 
in  a  similar  manner ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fix  his  abode  at 
lAigey  whence  after  a  stay  of  three  months  he  returned  to 
Rome,  for  though  he  had  opened  conununications  with  the 
disaffected  he  found  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished. 
He  now  remained  for  a  year  in  Italy,  and  at  the  close  of  it 

*  See  Turner's  History  of  England,  x.  420. 
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(Nov.  1538)  he  was  Bent  as  legate  to  Spain  to  try  to  excite 
the  emperor  to  a  crusade  against  his  country.  He  however 
met  with  but  a  cool  reception ;  and  he  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the-  papacy  had  in  reality  more  to 
apprehend  from  Charles  than  Henry. 

The  cardinal,  who  was  out  of  Henry's  reach,  might  pur< 
sue  his  treasonable  course  in  safety,  but  he  thereby  drew 
the  monarch's  vengeance  on  his  family.  At  the  time  of  his 
mission  to  Spain,  his  brother  lord  Montague,  Courtenay 
marquess  of  Exeter,  and  sir  Edward  Neville  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  (Nov.  3).  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year  the  two  peers  were  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  devising  to  maintain  and  advance  one  Reginald 
Pole,  the  king's  enemy,  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  deprive  the 
king  of  his  royal  state  and  dignity.  The  chief  witness 
against  them  was  sir  Geoffirey  Pole,  who  having  been  ar- 
rested on  some  other  charge,  had  attempted  suicide,  and 
when  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  had  in  remorse  (probably  the 
result  of  the  weakness  caused  by  loss  of  blood)  revealed  the 
treason  of  his  family.  They  were  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted, as  three  days  after  were  Neville,  two  priests  and  a 
sailor.  Sir  GeoSrey  was  tried  and  convicted  with  these 
last,  but  his  Ufe  was  spared  for  his  services,  and  he  was  par- 
doned in  the  next  reign.  About  three  months  later  sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  was  convicted  and 
executed  as  an  accomplice  of  the  marquess*  Though  con- 
viction in  this  reign  is  no  certain  proof  of  guilt,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  con- 
spuracy. 
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Barning  of  Lambert. — Act  of  Six  Articles. — King's  marriage  with  Anne  of 
CIcves. — Hi«  divorce. — Execution  of  Cromwell. — Catherine  Howard. — War 
with  Fkanee  and  Scotlandd-^Contiiiracy  against  Craiimer.— Anne  Aak«w.-- 
Attempt  to  injure  the  queem^Execntion  of  lord  Surrey.— Death  of  the 
king. — Ilia  character. 

Whii, B  Henry  was  thuB  wairing  with  the  papacy  on  poinfcB 
of  authority,  he  was  strenuous  in  maintaining  its  most  re- 
volting doctrines,  and  another  victim  was  at  this  time  of- 
fered to  the  real  presence.  Thia  was  a  man  named  Lam- 
bert, who  had  adopted  the  view  of  ZuingUus  that  the  eu- 
charist  was  merely  commemorative.  Hearing  one  day  (1538) 
Dr.  Taylor  preach  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation  he 
went  to  him  and  offered  to  argue  the  matter.  Taylor, 
pleading  want  of  leisure,  desired  him  to  put  his  thoughts  in 
writing.  Lambert  was  so  incautious  as  to  do  so.  Taylor 
showed  the  paper  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  like  himself  held  the 
reformed  opinions,  but  still  believed  in  the  real  presence ; 
and  Barnes  advised  him  to  proceed  against  Lambert  for 
heresy  in  the  archiepiscopal  court.  On  the  trial  Lambert 
appealed  to  the  king,  to  whom  Gardiner  suggested  that  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  clearing  himself  from  the  charge 
of  encouraging  heresy.  Westminster  Hall  was  accordingly 
prepared,  the  nobles  were  summoned  from  all  parts.  The 
king  took  his  seat,  the  bishops  on  his  right,  the  temporal 
peers  on  his  left;  the  hall  was  filled  with  spectators ;  the 
prisoner  came  surrounded  by  armed  men.  Bishop  Samp- 
son  having  made  a  speech,  the  king  put  a  few  questions  to 
the  prisoner  in  a  haughty  tone.  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Tun- 
stall,  Stokesly,  and  six  other  bishops  then  argued  success- 
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ively  with  him.  He  became  exhausted;  the  king  de- 
manded whether  he  would  live  or  die ;  he  said  he  threw 
himself  wholly  on  the  royal  mercy.  Henry  replied  that  he 
had  none  for  heretics.  Lambert  persisted  in  his  opinion^ 
and  Cromwell  bytheroyal  order  read  the  sentenceof  death*. 
He  was  burnt  shortly  after  (Nov.  20^)  in  Smithfield.  Two 
Dutch  anabaptists  suffered  also  in  the  same  place  about 
this  time.  « 

It  was^  as  we  may  have  observed^  the  practice  of  Henry 
to  carry  all  his  measures  under  form  of  law^  and  indeed  he 
found  parliaments  so  very  compliant  that  it  would  have 
been  mere  folly  and  wantonness  in  him  to  pursue  any  otiier 
course.  The  parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  April  153^9 
and  its  acts  perfectly  accorded  with  the  royal  wishes. 

An  act  of  attainder  against  the  marquess  of  Exeter  and 
those  executed  with  him  was  easily  obtained,  but  the  king 
wished  to  extend  his  vengeance  to  the  whole  of  the  cardi- 
nal's family.  Cromwell  was  therefore  directed  to  ask  the 
judges  whether  a  person  might  not  be  attainted  without 
trial  or  confession.  They  replied  that,  though  such  a 
thing  might  not  be  done  by  the  lower  courts,  a  sentence 
passed  by  the  high  court  of  parliament  would  be  good  in 
law.  This  was  enough;  Pole's  mother  the  venerable 
countess  of  Salisbury,  his  nephew  the  son  of  lord  Mon- 
tague, the  marchioness  of  Exeter,  sir  Adrian  Fortescue, 
and  sir  Thomas  Dingley,  were  all  included  in  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, and  as  it  would  seem  without  any  proof:  the  two 
knights  were  executed,  the  countess  was  reprieved,  the 
marchioness  was  pardoned. 

An  act  was  passed  confirming  the  surrender  of  the  mo- 
nasteries.    By  another  a  formal  surrender  of  the  national 

*  "  It  was  wonderful,*'  writes  Cromwell,  "  to  see  liow  princely,  with  how  ex- 
cellent gravity  and  inestimable  majesty  his  highness  exe-rcised  there  the  Teiy 
office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  how  benignly  his  grace  as- 
sayed to  convert  the  miserable  man ;  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  liis  high- 
ness alleged  against  him.  I  wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Europe  to  have 
had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it/'— Collier,  ii.  152. 
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liberties  tras  made,  for  the  legislature  gave  to  the  king's 
prodamations  the  force  of  statutes  of  parliament* 

But  the  great  measure  of  this  parliament  was  that  re- 
specting religious  doctrines.  As  soon  as  it  met  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed^  consisting  of  Cromwell,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath,  Ely,  Bangor, 
CarUsle  and  Worcester,  to  prepare  such  articles  of  doctrine 
as  might  put  an  end  to  religious  controversy.  But  as  the 
two  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  the  committee,  there  was 
no  rational  chance  of  their  agreement.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  proposed  six  questions 
to  the  house  as  necessary  to  be  previously  determined. 
Cranmer  and  his  friends  argued  them  vigorously  on  the 
reformed  side ;  the  opposite  view  was  supported  by  Lee, 
Tunstall  and  the  Romish  party.  On  the  second  day 
Henry  himself  came  down  to  the  house ;  his  presence,  and 
most  probably  his  words,  silenced  all  opposition.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  24th :  when  it  met  again  on 
the  30th,  each  party  was  required  in  the  king's  name  to 
prepare  a  bill  against  the  following  Sunday.  That  of  the 
Romish  party  received  the  royal  approbation ;  the  lords 
were  directed  to  discuss  it,  and  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles, 
'  the  bloody  statute,'  or  '  whip  with  six  strings,'  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  was  passed  (June  10). 

These  articles  were  as  follows :  1.  The  natural  body  of 
Christ  is  present  in  the  eucharist  under  the  forms,  but 
without  the  substance,  of  bread  and  wine ;  2.  Communion 
in  both  kinds  is  not  necessary ;  3.  Priests  may  not  marry ; 
4.  Vows  of  chastity  are  to  be  kept ;  5.  Private  masses 
should  be  retained ;  6.  Auricular  confession  is  expedient 
and  necessary.  The  penalty  of  opposing  the  first  was 
death  without  mercy ;  the  violation  of  the  others  was  to  be 
punished  as  felony.  "  Such,"  says  Lingard,  "  were  the 
enactments  of  this  severe  and  barbarous  statute."  Lati- 
mer and  Shaxton  immediately  resigned  their  sees,  and 
they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower.  Numbers  of 
other  clergymen  were  cast  into  prison  for  having  spoken 
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against  the  popish  doctrines.  But  it  is  extraordinary  to 
remark  Henrjr's  steadiness  to  Cranmer ;  he  assured  him  of 
his  constant  friendship^  and  at  his  desire  the  lords  of  par- 
liament were  entertained  by  him  at  Lambeth.  The  primate 
however  bent  before  the  storm^  and  sent  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  Germany. 

Henry  was  now  in  the  second  year  of  his  widowhood^ 
but  the  whole  of  this  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  matri- 
monial treaties.  The  first  was  with  the  emperor  (or  his 
niece  the  duchess-dowager  of  Milan^  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Denmark ;  but  this  was  broken  off,  and  Henry  turned 
his  views  to  France.  It  has  generally  been  observed  that 
in  love  people  afiect  their  opposites;  in  Henry's  eyes  it 
seemed  fitting  that  his  wife  should  be  of  large  dimensions 
to  suit  his  own  corpulence.  He  fixed  his  fancy  on  the 
duchess-dowager  of  LongueviUe,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Guise;  but  she  was  already  contracted  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  Francis,  refusing  at  Henry's  solicitation  to 
break  off  the  match,  sent  her  to  Scotland.  He  ofiered  him 
however  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Yen- 
dome  ;  but  as  Henry  heard  that  the  Scottish  king  had  re- 
fused her,  he  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal.  Francis 
then  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who  fully  equaled  her  in  size.  Henry  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a  conference  at  Calais,  to  which 
Francis  should  bring  the  finest  ladies  of  his  court;  but 
the  delicacy  of  the  French  monarch  would  not  allow  him 
to  treat  the  ladies  of  France  as  men,  he  said,  did  nags  at  a 
&ir,  where  they  were  trotted  out  that  the  purchaser  might 
choose.    The  negotiations  therefore  were  broken  off. 

Henry  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  Cromwell  pro- 
posed to  him  Anne  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cleves.  A 
picture  of  her  by  Hans  Holbein  having  satisfied  him  of  her 
beauty,  he  made  his  proposals,  which  were  accepted,  and 
the  princess  was  sent  over  to  England.  She  landed  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  at  Doven    On  New  Year's  Day 
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(1540)  she  reached  Rochester,  whither  the  king's  impa- 
tienoe  had  brought  him  to  meet  her.  Great  however  was 
his  consternation  when  he  beheld  her!  Tall  she  was  and 
laige  no  doubt,  but  her  features  were  coarse,  her  manners 
oDgnioefuI,  and  she  only  spoke  her  native  German,  As  he 
had  viewed  her  unseen  he  had  time  to  compose  himself  be- 
fore he  was  announced.  She  knelt ;  he  raised  her  and  kissed 
her  cheek,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  deliver 
the  presents  he  had  brought.  He  retired  to  consult  with 
his  firiends,  to  whom  he  swore  that  they  had  brought  him 
a  great  Flanders  mare.  Next  morning  he  rode  back  in 
melancholy  mood  to  Greenwich.  He  there  directed  Crom« 
well  to  devise  some  mode  of  breaking  off  the  marriage,  but 
none  could  be  found,  and  there  was  danger  of  ofiending  the 
protestant  princes.  ^*  IThere  is  no  remedy,'^  said  the  king 
in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  "  I  musi  put  my  neck  into  the  yoke." 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  (Jan.  6)  by  Cran- 
mer,  but  the  bride  could  make  no  progress  in  gaining  the 
afiections  of  her  c^iricious  lord. 

Within  his  heart  Henry  had  determined  on  divorcing 
his  queen  and  destroying  Cromwell,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  author  of  his  calamity.  Yet  never  apparently  was 
Cromwell  higher  in  his  favour :  he  had  made  him  knight 
of  the  garter  and  lord  great  chamberlain,  an  office  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Yere  earls  of  Oxford ;  and  on  the 
second  day  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  (April  14) 
which  Cromwell  had  opened  as  usual,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Essex,  which  had  just  become  extinct,  and  the 
estates  belonging  to  it.  But  his  enemies  were  numerous ; 
the  ancient  nobility  hated  him  as  an  upstart ;  the  people 
regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  the  high  taxation;  the 
Romish  party  viewed  him  with  abhorrence  on  account  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  the  reformers  blamed 
him  for  suffering  the  act  of  Six  Articles  to  pass.  It  seems 
too  that  the  party  opposed  to  him  and  the  queen  adopted 
the  same  tactics  as  had  been  employed  against  Catherine 
and  Wolsey.    At  a  dinner  given  to  the  king  by  Gardiner, 
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one  of  the  company  was  Catherine  Howard  niece  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  a  young  lady  small  in  person,  not  remark- 
ably handsome,  but  extremely  agreeable  in  manners.  She 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  coarse  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
her  conquest  of  the  royal  heart  was  immediate.  The  king's 
hatred  of  Cromwell  was  thereby  augmented,  and  by  his  di- 
rections the  duke  of  Norfolk  arrested  the  minister  (June  10) 
at  the  council-board  as  a  traitor.  The  iniquitous  mode  of 
proceeding  by  attainder,  which  he  himself  had  been  the 
instrument  of  introducing  the  last  year,  was  adopted.  He 
was  charged  with  encroaching  on  the  royal  authority  in 
divers  ways,  with  holding  and  favouring  heretical  opinions, 
and  with  declaring  that  he  would  fight  even  against  the 
king  in  defence  of  them.  Cranmer  alone  proved  faithful 
to  the  fallen  minister ;  he  wrote  to  the  king  in  his  favour, 
but  that  availed  him  nought.  The  bill  was  rapidly  passed 
through  the  lords* ;  in  the  commons  it  met  with  some  op- 
position, but  was  finally  carried. 

The  great  object,  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  was  now  pro- 
ceeded with  speedily.  She  was  sent  to  Richmond  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  as  it  was  pretended,  and  while  there  she 
was  waited  on  (Jime  25)  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  intention  of  divorcing  her  on  ac- 
count of  an  alleged  precontract  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 
Apathetic  as  she  was  she  fainted  at  the  intelligence.  When 
she  recovered  she  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  clergy,  to  relinquish  the  title  of  queen,  and 
in  lieu  to  accept  that  of  the  king's  adopted  sister ;  she  also 
consented  to  write  a  letter  to  him  to  this  effect,  and  another 
to  her  brother,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  she  fiirther  engaged  to  show  all  the  letters 
she  should  receive  from  her  family. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  pretty  farce  was  enacted  by  the 
lepslature.   A  member  of  the  upper  house  rose,  and  having 

*  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  find  the  name  of  Cianmer  in  the  list  of  those 
^ho  TOted  for  the  attainder. 
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lamented  the  hard  &te  of  his  msyesty  in  being  bound  to  a 
wife  who  had  been  affianced  to  another^  and  the  dishonour 
thereby  brought  on  him  and  the  country^  moved  that  he 
should  be  petitioned  to  refer  his  case  to  the  consideration 
of  the  clergy*  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  the  commons 
were  equally  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  nation ; 
the  joint  address  was  most  graciously  receive ;  the  case 
was  submitted  to  the  convocation  (July  5) ;  Gardiner  ex*- 
patiated  on  the  causes  which  urged  the  king  to  seek  their 
interference;  a  committee,  composed  of  the  two  archbishops, 
the  bishops  of  London^  Durham,  Winchester  and  Worcester, 
and  seven  inferior  clergymen,  was  appointed  to  receive  and 
report  on  the  evidence.  The  marriage  was  declared  null 
and  void,  as  the  precontract  it  was  alleged  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  as  the  king  did  not  and  could  not 
consummate  it,  as  it  would  be  for  the  public  good  if  he 
were  to  marry  again,  etc,  in  short  as  Henry  disliked  his 
wife  and  wanted  to  marry  another,  and  as  his  divines  were 
most  obsequious  to  his  wishes.  Parliament  confirmed  this 
sentence,  and  made  it  high  treason  to  question  it.  The 
palace  of  Richmond  and  3000/.  a  year,  with  precedence  of 
all  but  the  queen  and  the  king's  children,  consoled  Anne 
for  the  loss  pf  a  capricious  husband.  She  had  spirit  enough 
to  refuse  to  return  to  Germany :  she  died  about  sixteen 
years  after  this  time,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Hairy  had  never  been  known  to  forgive,  and  Norfolk 
and  the  other  enemies  of  Cromwell  were  now  high  in  his 
favour.  It  was  therefore  in  vain  that  he  wrote  in  such 
piteous  terms  imploring  mercy,  as  even  drew  tears  from 
the  despot^s  eyes ;  no  mercy  was  to  be  found.  The  warrant 
for  his  execution  was  sent,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Aware  of  the  king's  temper, 
and  actuated  by  affection  for  his  son,  he  acted  like  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  made  no  assertion  of  his  innocence.  He  said 
he  was  by  law  condemned  to  die,  and  thanked  God  for 
bringing  him  to  that  death  for  his  offences.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  sins  against  God^  and  his  offences  against  his 
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prince^  who  had  raised  him  from  a  base  degree.  He  died, 
he  said,  in  the  catholic  faith,  not  doubting  of  any  article 
of  faith  or  of  any  sacrament  of  the  church ;  he  had  not 
been  a  supporter  of  those  who  held  ill  opinions ;  but  he 
had  been  seduced^  and  now  died  in  the  catholic  faith''' ; 
and  he  desired  those  present  to  pray  for  the  king,  the 
prince,  and  himself.  He  then  prayed  for  remission  of  his 
sins  and  admittance  into  heaven,  and  giving  the  sign,  his 
head  was  cut  off  in  a  bungling,  barbarous  manner. 

Two  days  only  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Cromweli 
when  the  rekindling  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  taught  the 
reformers  their  loss  of  him.  The  victims  were  Dr.  Barnes, 
and  two  clergymen  named  Jerome  and  Gerard;  their  of* 
fence  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only ;  their  persecutor  was  Gardiner.  As  they  could  not 
be  brought  within  the  Six  Articles,  the  convenient  mode  of 
attainder  was  employed,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  as  heretics;  at  the  same  time  three  of  the  other 
party,  Abel,  Powel  and  Featherstone  were  attainted  for 
denying  the  supremacy.  To  prove  the  king's  thorough 
impartiality  they  were  drawn  on  hurdles,  one  of  eadi  party 
on  each,  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  reformers 
were  burnt  as  heretics,  the  Romanists  were  hanged  and 
quartered  as  traitors. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Catherine  Howard  was  introduced 
at  court  as  queen,  and  the  Romish  party  now  viewed  their 
triumph  as  complete,  for  Catherine,  according  to  the  lords 
of  the  council,  had  entirely  won  the  king's  heart  by  '^  a 
notable  appearance  of  honour,  cleanness,  and  maidenly 
behaviour.'' 

In  the  following  month  of  April  (1541)  the  people  of  the 
northern  counties  were  again  in  arms  against  the  govern* 
ment ;  the  cause  was  probably  religion :  the  leader  was  sir 
John  Neville,  but  the  insurrection  was  speedily  suppress- 
ed, and  Neville  and  some  others  were  executed  at  York. 

*  "  Meaning,  probably/'  says  Lingard,  " tbat  faith  iiihjch  ^as  no^*  establislied 
by  law." 
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Whether  it  wexe  that  her  son  the  cardinal  had  instigated 
it,  or  that  she  had  herself  given  some  offence,  or  from  the 
mere  wantonness  of  barbarity,  Henry  now  gave  orders  for 
the  execution  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  The  venerable 
matron  of  seventy-two  years,  when  placed  on  the  scaffold 
(May  27),  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  saying 
^  So  should  traitors  do,  and  I  am  none :  '^  shfe  added  that,  if 
the  executioner  would  have  her  head,  he  must  take  it  by 
force.  When  held  down,  she  still  kept  moving  it,  and  he  was 
thua^  says  Herbert,  '^  constrained  to  fetch  it  off  slovenly/' 

When  the  insurrection  in  the  north  was  quelled,  Henry 
made  a  progress  thither  in  person,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  he  had  also  in  view  a  personal  meet- 
ing with  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots,  in  whose  rcahn  the 
Reformation  had  likewise  commenced^  and  whom  he  was 
uiging  to  follow  his  example  in  seizing  the  property  of  the 
church.  But  his  queen  and  the  clergy  had  too  much  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  James,  and  he  sent  excuses  to  his 
royal  uncle,  who  was  now  at  York.  Henry,  breathing  ven- 
geance, returned  to  London,  where  a  trial  he  little  antici- 
pated now  awaited  him. 

On  Allhallows  day,  the  king  ^^  received  his  Maker,  and 
gave  him  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  life  he  led  and 
trusted  to  lead  with  his  wife,''  and  he  requested  his  con- 
fessor the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  Next  day,  after  mass^  Cranmer  put  into  his 
hand  a  written  statement  of  charges  against  his  supposed 
immaculate  consort. 

It  seems,  that  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  a  man 
named  Lascelles  had  waited  on  the  primate,  and  told  him, 
that  having  been  down  to  Sussex  to  see  his  sister,  who 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk^  who 
had  brought  the  queen  up,  he  had  advised  her  to  apply  for 
the  situation  of  one  of  her  women ;  she  replied  that  she 
would  not,  as  the  queen  was  ^' of  light  living  and  conditions.'' 
She  then  went  on  to  say,  that  one  Francis  Derham,  who 
had  been  also  in  the  duchess's  sendee,  had  lain  with  Ca^ 
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therine  more  than  one  hundred  tunes;  and  that  aiiotiier 
servant,  named  Mannock^  knew  a  private  mark  of  her  body* 
The  archbishop  on  hearing  this  was  in  great  perjdexityy 
and  he  deemed  it  his  wisest  course  to  communicate  it  to 
the  chancellor  Audley  and  to  the  earl  of  Hertford;  and 
after  maturely  weighing  the  matter  they  decided  that  he 
should  inform'  the  king.  Henry  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
information^  which  he  asserted  was  forged;  he  however 
summoned  the  lord  privy  seal^  the  lord  admiral^  sir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley^  and  directed  that  in- 
quiry should  be  made. 

The  lord  privy  seal  examined  Lascelles,  and  when  he  was 
found  to  persist  in  his  statement,  the  same  nobleman  went 
into  Sussex,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  thus  contrived 
to  have  an  interview  with  Lascelles^  sister,  who  confirmed 
the  statement  of  her  brother.    Wriothesley  meantime  ar- 
rested Mannock  and  Derham,  and  they  both  confessed  to 
the  charges,  the  latter  even  naming  three  women  who  had 
lain  in  the  same  bed  with  him  and  Catherine.    When  this 
was  all  laid  before  the  king,  his  rugged  nature  gave  way, 
and  after  a  long  silence  he  burst  into  a  copious  flood  of 
tears.    The  primate,  the  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  were 
sent  to  examine  the  queen.    She  at  first  stoutly  denied 
everything,  but  being  pressed  by  the  weight  of  evidence 
she  made  that  night  a  full  confession  to  the  primate,  and 
put  her  subscription  to  it.     She  acknowledged  her  incon- 
tinence before  marriage,  but  asserted  that  she  had  been 
faithful  to  the  king.    But  it  appeared  that  she  had  taken 
Derham  as  well  as  one  of  those  women  into  her  service, 
and  that  during  the  late  progress  a  gentleman  named  Cul- 
pepper (related  to  her  on  the  mother's  side)  had  been  se- 
cretly introduced  into  her  chamber  at  Lincoln  by  lady 
Rochfort,  where  he  remained  from  eleven  at  night  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning. 

Culpepper  and  Derham  it  is  said  both  pleaded  guilty 
when  they  were  arraigned :  (Nov,  30)  the  former  was  be<- 
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hnOdd^  tht  lottar  famged  (Deo.  10).  The  old  ducheBs  of 
NoiAlk,  kml  Wittiam  Howard  tine  qoeen'e  unde,  his  'wiSe, 
aad  aeven}  oliier  persons  were  duuged  with  misprisioii  of 
tusasoD'fior  not  levesling  her  guilt,  aad  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  When  the  parliament  met  (Jan. 
1542),  bills  of  attainder  against  the  queen,  lady  Rochfbrt, 
and  all  the  above-named  persons  were  rapidly  passed.  On 
the  Idth  of  Febniarj  the  queen  and  lady  Rochfort  were 
beheaded  within  the  Tower.  T%ey  ex{H«ssed  great  con- 
triticm  for  their  sins,  but  the  queen  persisted  in  affirming 
that  she  had  never  been  faithless  to  the  royal  bed.  Neither 
was  much  pitied.  It  was  well  remembered  that  lady  Roch* 
fort  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn*. 

In  the  act  of  attainder  of  Catherine  it  was  enacted,  that 
any  womttn  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  king  should, 
if  she  was  not  a  maid,  inform  him  of  the  fact,  imder  penalty 
of  treason ;  any  other  person  who  knew  of  this  fact,  and  did 
not  disclose  it,  should  be  held  guilty  of  misprision  of  tree-* 
son;  if  the  queen  or  the  prince's  wife  induced  any  one  to 
commit  adultery  with  her,  they  should  be  all  punished  as 
traitors.  It  was  jestingly  said  that  the  king  need  not  now 
expect  any  reputed  maid  to  many  him. 

In  the  convocation  this  year  great  complaints  were 
made  by  the  Romish  party,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Tyndal's 
and  other  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  a  new  version  was 
projected,  in  which  Gardiner  artfully  proposed  to  retain 
about  one  hundred  Latin  words,  the  true  meaning  and 
foroe  of  which  he  said  the  English  language  was  unable  to 

*  The  misrepresentations  of  Lingard  in  this  and  the  three  succeeding  reigns 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  them,  yet  we  cannot  let 
him  psiB  here.  He  first  of  all  says,  without  STen  the  authority  of  Sanden,  that 
*'  a  plot  waa  woven  by  the  industry  of  the  reformers,  which  brought  tlie  young 
queen  to  the  scaffold ;"  and  finally,  he  says  of  her  and  lady  Rochfort,  "  I  fear 
that  both  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Anne  Boleyn/'  "  //nrr,  that  is," 
says  Hallam,  **  I  wi»h  to  mtmuate."  [In  his  last  edition  Dr.  Lii^ard  omita  tlie 
latter  and  softens  the  former  passage.]  Again,  Derham  is  styled  a  **genikman 
in  the  service  of  her  grandmother,"  but  Norris  and  Weston  were  only  men- 
ttntadM  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  be  injured  by  insinuation. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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expreu.  At  the  people  could  not  now  be  debarred  the  uae 
of  the  Scriptures^  it  was  reckoned  that  by  means  of  a  pie- 
bald version  of  this  kind  they  might  still  be  kept  in  the 
dark  on  many  important  points;  Cranmer  however  sai^ 
through  the  artifice,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  English  nation  had 
been  engaged  in  foreign  war,  but  hostilities  were  now 
to  commence  with  both  Scotland  and  France.  In  conae- 
quence  of  the  insult  offered  him,  as  he  conceived,  by  his 
nephew  of  Scotland,  Henry  ordered  the  duke  of  Ncnfolk 
to  raise  an  army  and  to  invade  that  kingdom.  Hxe  duke 
crossed  the  Tweed  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  ad- 
vanced along  it  to  Kelso,  but  he  re-crossed  the  fiver 
at  that  place  and  returned  to  England.  King  James,  who 
had  assembled  an  army,  proposed  to  his  nobles  an  inroad 
into  England ;  they  however  refttsed,  and  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  whom  he  sent  into  England  by  Solway 
Firth  took  panic  and  fled  at  the  appearance  of  a  party  of 
but  five  hundred  English,  leaving  several  men  of  rank  cap* 
tives  in  their  hands.  James  fell  sick  fi^m  chagrin,  an4  be 
died  just  as  he  had  learned  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  a 
daughter.  Henry  on  hearing  of  this  event,  proposed  to  his 
prisoners  and  some  other  Scottish  nobles  a  match  between 
his  son  Edward  and  the  infant  princess,  and  he  gave  them 
their  liberty  on  condition  of  their  aiding  him  to  effect  it. 
But  Beaton  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  the  pope 
had  made  a  cardinal,  had  foiged  a  will,  by  which  the  king 
left  the  regency  to  himself  and  three  other  noblemen 
during  the  minority.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Romish 
party,  and  the  queen-dowager  joined  interest  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Arran  was  the  nearest  akin 
to  the  young  queen,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  reformers. 
The  cardinal's  forgery  being  suspected,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  regency  and  put  in  confinement ;  but  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  by  appealing  to  the  national  and  religicwis 
prejudices  of  the  people,  he  turned  them  completely  against 
the  English  match  and  triumphed  over  his  rival  (1543), 
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As  the  king  of  France  had  favoured  the  party  hostile  to 
his  interests  in  Scodand,  Henry  now  listened  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  emperor,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him 
«against  France.  The  Romish  party  in  England  were  elate, 
but  the  reformers  gained  perhaps  a  more  than  counter- 
vailing advantage  in  the  long's  marriage  (July  12)  with 
Catherine  Ptor,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  inclined 
to  the  new  opinions. 

Henry  crossed  the  sea  the  following  year  (July  14, 
1544,)  with  his  principal  nobility  and  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men*  He  was  joined  by  fifteen  thousand 
imperialists ;  but  instead  of  marching  direct  to  Paris,  as 
good  policy  and  the  desires  of  his  ally  required,  he  laid 
si^e  to  Boulogne  and  Montreal,  because  Charles  had 
taken  some  towns  and  was  besieging  St.  Dizier,  The 
king  of  France  in  alarm  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
^nperor,  which  were  at  once  accepted ;  and  Henry  now,  as 
ever,  the  dupe  of  his  ally,  having  taken  and  garrisoned 
Boulogne,  raised  the  siege  of  Montreal  and  returned  home 
(Sept  30).  The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  was  con- 
tinued through  the  following  year,  but  in  a  languid  manner, 
and  it  was  terminated  by  a  peace  in  1546. 

In  the  year  1543  a  new  exposition  of  faith  and  morals 
was  put  forth,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Necessary  Doctrine 
and  Ekudicion  for  any  Christian  Man,'  but  it  was  com- 
monly called  ''  The  King's  Book/'  Like  the  '  Institution* 
on  which  it  was  founded,  it  was  of  a  motley  character, 
with  too  much  of  popery  to  content  the  reformers,  with 
too  much  of  scriptural  truth  to  please  the  Romanists. 
In  the  next  parliament  (1544)  Cranmer  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  mitigation  of  the  provisions  of  the  '  Act  of  Six  Ar- 
ticles/ 

The  cause  of  the  reformers  lost  in  1545  two  of  its  most 
powerful  supporters  in  the  persons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  and  the  brd  chancellor  Audeley, 
who  both  died  in  this  year;  and  Audeley's  successor, 
Wriothesley  (now  ennobled),  sided  strongly  with  the  op- 
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posite  party.  It  was  not  long  till  an  a|;tempt  was  made  to 
ruin  Ci*anmer.  The  king  was  informed  ^^  that  the  primate^ 
with  his  learned  men^  had  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with 
unsavoury  doctrine  as  to  fill  all  places  with  abominable 
heretics/'  and  that  the  throne  was  in  danger.  Henry  asked 
how  it  were  best  to  proceed^  and  he  was  advised  to  commit 
him  at  once  to  the  Tower.  He  objected  to  this  as  a  harsh 
measure ;  he  was  assured  that  the  primate  was  so  unpopu- 
lar that  chains  in  abundance  would  be  brought  against  him 
when  he  was  in  confinement.  He  at  length  consented  that 
the  prelate  should  be  summoned  next  day  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  be  committed  if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

Before  midnight  the  king  sent  sir  Anthony  Denny  to 
Lambeth  to  summon  the  primate  to  his  presence.  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  in  bed,  rose,  and  came  to  Whitehall.  Henry 
told  him  what  he  had  done:  Cranmer  declared  himself 
indifferent  about  the  committal,  as  he  could  easily  clear 
himself.  ^^  O  Lord  God!"  cried  the  king,  '^what  fond 
simplicity  have  you  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned 
that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  advantage  against 
you  !  Do  you  not  k'now  that  when  they  have  you  once  in 
prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured 
to  witness  against  you  and  condemn  you?''  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  he  had  taken  better  measures  for  his 
safety  $  he  desired  him  to  claim  his  right  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  being  confironted  with  his  accusers,  and,  if  that 
was  refused,  to  produce  the  ring  which  he  then  gave  him, 
and  appeal  to  Asm, 

Cranmer  returned  home,  and  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council. 
When  he  came  he  was  obliged  to  remain  sitting  in  the 
anteroom  among  the  servants.  At  length  he  was  brought 
before  the  board  and  informed  of  the  charges  against  him ; 
his  demand  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  was  at  once 
refused.  "  I  am  sorry,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  that  you  drive 
me  to  such  a  step,  but  seeing  myself  likely  to  obtain  no 
fair  usage  from  you  I  must  appeal  to  his  majesty.''     He 
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produced  the  ring;  they  gazed  on  it  and  each  other  for 
some  time  in  silence ;  at  length  lord  Russell  said  with  an 
oath,  « Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  lords,  what  would  come  of 
this  affiur?     I  knew  right  well  that  the  king  would  never 
pcnnit  my  lord  of  Canterbury  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  it 
were  for  high  treason/^    They  then  took  the  ring  and 
papers  to  the  king,  who  rated  them  well  for  then*  treatment 
of  the  primate.    "  I  would  have  you  to  know,'^  said  he  in 
conclusion,  « that  I  account  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as 
faithful  a  man  toward  me  a3  was  ever  prelate  in  this  realm, 
and  one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden  by  the  faith 
I  owe  to  God.^'    The  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  that  their 
only  object  had  been  to  give  the  primate  an  opportunity 
of  refuting  the  charges  made  against  him.    "  I  pray  you,'* 
said  the  king,  *^  use  not  my  friends  so.    I  perceive  now 
well  enough  how  the  world  goeth  among  you.'*    At  the 
royal  command  they  aU  then  shook  hands  with  the  placa- 
ble primate,  and  a  few  days  after  were  entertained  by  him 
at  Lambeth. 

Shortly  after,  at  Cranmer's  desire,  the  king  suppressed 
some  popular  superstitions,  such  as  ringing  bells  and 
keeping  watch  the  whole  night  before  Allhallows'  day; 
veiling  the  cross  and  the  images  in  churches  all  through 
Lent,  and  unveiling  them  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  kneeling 
before  the  cross  on  that  day.  But  the  king  himself  went 
still  further,  and  he  forbade  the  practice  of  creeping  to  the 
cross  and  adoring  it. 

The  king's  last  parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber :  its  chief  business  was  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. It  granted  large  subsidies,  and  suppressed  all  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations,  transferring 
their  revenues  to  the  king.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  em- 
power him  to  seize  those  of  the  universities,  he  making 
a  solemn  promise  '^that  all  shall  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  common  profit  to  the  realm.''  It  further  legalised 
all  the  transfers  of  property  which  the  church  dignitaries 
had  been  forced  to  make  to  the  crown.  The  king  then  dis- 
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solved  the  parliament  (Dec.  24).  He  made  on  this  occasion 
a  speech^  which  he  concluded  by  complaining  of  the  reli- 
gious dissensions  which  prevailed.  Of  the  clttgy  he  said^ 
"  Some  were  so  stiff  in  their  old  mumprimua,  and  others  so 
busy  with  their  new  iun^mmm*,*'  that  they  did  nothing 
but  rail  at  each  other  |  while  the  laity  censured  the  con* 
duct  of  the  clergy  and  debated  Scripture  in  alehouses  and 
taverns.  He  exhorted  both  parties  to  give  over  calling  one 
another  ill  names^  and  to  live  in  peace  and  charity. 

The  next  year  (1546)  showed  how  well  the  king's  advice 
was  attended  to,  for  the  flames  of  Smithfield  blazed  once 
more.  The  principal  victim  was  a  lady  named  Anne  As- 
kewy  daughter  of  a  knight  of  Lincolnshire.  She  had  been 
married  to  a  gentleman  named  Kyme,  to  whom  she  bore 
two  children;  but  having  adopted  scriptural  sentiments^ 
her  husband,  a  furious  papist^  turned  her  out  of  doors. 
She  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  came  to  London,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  Here  she  transgressed  the 
Six  Articles,  and  she  was  also  suspected  of  conveying  reli- 
gious books  to  the  queen  and  some  ladies  at  court.  She 
was  taken  before  Bonner  bishop  of  London ;  a  recantation 
was  proffered  to  her  to  sign,  and  she  wrote  that  she  be* 
lieved  ^^  all  manner  of  things  contained  in  the  fiuth  of  the 
catholic  church  f  ^  and^  though  this  was  ambiguous,  Bonner 
was  obliged  to  let  her  go  on  bail.  This  year  she  was  again 
arrested ;  she  was  examined  before  the  council  by  Gardiner 
and  Wriothesley ;  they  could  not  move  or  refiite  her;  she 
was  sent  to  Newgate,  tried  before  a  jury  for  heresy,  and 
sentenced  to  die.  It  was  hoped  by  means  of  the  rack  to 
get  her  to  implicate  some  persons  of  rank.  She  was  taken 
to  the  Tower,  and  placed  on  that  horrid  instrument.  She 
bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firmnesS|  not  uttering 
even  a  cry.  The  lieutenant  refusing  to  allow  his  man  to 
torment  her  any  further,  Wriothesley  and  Rich  threw  off 

*  The  origin  of  thit  phrtie  ii  aa  fbllowi :  A  prietl  had  long  read  In 
hit  breviary  mnmp9imu»  for  nm^pmrnuti  his  enor  was  at  length  pointed 
out  to  him,  bat  he  angrily  declared  he  would  not  change  his  old  mtciv^- 
Hmut  tot  their  new  nmprinnu. 
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their  gowns  and  worked  the  instrument  themselves'*^* 
When  taken  off  she  faintedj  but  on  her  recovering  she 
maintained  a  conversation  with  them  for  two  hours,  sitting 
on  the  bare  ground.    She  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the 
stake  (July  16) :  with  her  were  John  Lascelles,  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  royal  household,  Nicholas  Belenian,  a  Shrop* 
shire  clergyman,  and  John  Adams,  a  poor  tailor — all,  like 
Anne  Askew,  deniers  of  transubstantiation,    Wriothesley 
sent  to  offer  them  a  pardon  if  they  woidd  recant.    '^  I 
came  not  hither,'^  said  Anne,  *'  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Ma* 
ster/'    The  others  were  equally  firm,  and  all  were  burnt. 
It  was  commonly  said  at  this  time  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  that  '^  he  had  bent  his  bow  in  order  to  shoot 
some  of  the  head  deer/'    He  had  covertly  shot  at  Cranmerj 
he  now  openly  aimed  at  the  queen.    Henry,  who  was  grown 
peevish  and  irritable  from  disease,  was  annoyed  at  her 
urging  him  on  the  subject  of  religion :  and  one  day  as  she 
left  the  room  he  fretfully  noticed  it  to  Gardiner,  who  was 
present.    The  artful  prelate  saw  his  opportunity,  and  he 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  king  to  let  articles  of  accu- 
sation be  drawn  up  against  her.    When  prepared  they  re- 
ceived  the  royal  approbation  $  but,  luckUy  for  the  queen, 
the  paper  was  dropt  (probably  by  design)  by  the  person 
who  was  carrying  it,  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  her 
friends*     Her  aLarm  at  her  danger  brought  on  an  attack  of 
illness ;  the  king  came  to  visit  her;  she  expressed  her  re- 
gret at  seeing  so  little  of  him,  and  her  fear  of  having  given 
him  offence.    They  parted  on  good  terms*    Next  evening 
she  visited  the  king ;  he  asked  her  opinion  on  some  points 
of  religion ;  she  modestly  replied,  that  the  man  was  the 
woman's  natural  superior,  and  her  judgement  should  be 
directed  by  his.    '^  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,''  said  the  king ; 
**  you  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  as  we 
take  it,  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us."    She  assured  him 
that  in  arguing  with  him  her  only  object  had  been  to  divert 
his  mind  and  to  derive  information.    ^^  And  is  it  even  so, 

*  The  fact  of  her  being  racked  is  denied  by  Lingard,  vi.  353. 
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sweetheart?''  cried  he^  ^^  then  perfect  friends  are  we  now 
again.  It  doth  me  more  good  to  hear  these  words  of 
thine  own  mouth  than  it  would  have  done  had  I  heard  the 
news  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  fallen  unto  me/'  He 
embraced  and  dismissed  her,  and  when  she  was  gone  highly 
extolled  her  to  those  who  were  present;  and  yet  the  capri- 
cious tyrant  had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  her  to  the 
Tower,  perhaps  even  to  the  stake ! 

Next  day  he  sent  for  her  to  the  garden.  While  they 
were  there,  the  chancellor  came  with  forty  men  to  arrest 
her.  The  king  frowned;  the  queen  retired;  the  chan* 
cellor  knelt ;  the  words  ^^  Knave,  fool,  beast,  avaunt  firom 
my  presence !''  reached  the  ears  of  the  queen,  and  she 
came  forward  to  interpose.  **  Ah,  poor  soul,"  said  Henry, 
'^  thou  little  knowest  how  evil  he  hath  deserved  this  grace 
at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  to- 
ward thee  an  arrant  knave,  and  so  let  him  go.''  Orders 
were  now  given  that  Gardiner  should  appear  no  more  in  the 
royal  presence;  the  king  also  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
list  of  executors  named  in  his  will. 

The  days  of  the  monarch  were  now  fast  drawing  to 
their  close.  He  was  become  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy 
that  he  could  only  be  moved  about  in  a  chair,  and  an  ulcer 
in  one  of  his  legs  was  at  this  time  so  fetid  as  to  be  hardly 
endurable  by  those  about  him.  One  more  act  of  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  was  however  to  be  perpetrated.  The  head 
of  the  Romish  party  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  was  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  a  man  who  had  on  several  occasions  done 
good  service  to  the  crown ;  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  was 
the  most  accomplished  nobleman  of  the  age*.  The  Sey- 
mours, the  uncles  of  the  young  prince,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chiefs  of  the  reformed  party,  and  there  was  a  jealousy 
between  them  and  the  Howards,  who  despised  them  as  up- 
starts. Whether  it  proceeded  firom  the  intrigues  of  the 
Seymours,  or  from  the  king's  own  caprice  or  apprehen- 

*  His  poems  ire  still  read  with  pletsure*    He  give  the  earliest  specimen  of 
blank  vene  in  our  langnage  in  his  translation  of  a  part  of  the  i£n«is  of  Vu|^ 
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810118^  the  duke  and  his  son  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason*  Feebler  or  more  ill-sup- 
ported charges  never  were  made  than  on  this  occasion. 
Surrey^s  principal  offences  were  his  having  quartered  the 
arms  of  the  Confessor  with  his  own^  a  thing  in  which  he 
was  warranted  by  the  heralds;  his  having  spoken  con* 
temptuously  of  the  new  nobility ;  and  his  having  two  Ita- 
lians in  his  service,  whom  one  of  the  witnesses  suspected 
to  be  spies.  Being  a  commoner  he  was  tried  by  a  jury  at 
Guildhall  (Jan.  13^  1547)^  before  the  chancellor  and  other 
conunissioners.  He  defended  himself  with  eloquence  and 
spirit ;  but  vain  was  all  defence  in  this  reign ;  he  was  con* 
demned  as  a  traitor,  and  six  days  after  (19th)  he  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  accused  of  various  trifling 
acta  of  treason,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  up  evi- 
dence against  him.  A  good  deal  of  the  misfortune  of 
himself  and  his  son  originated  in  family  dissension ;  the 
duchess,  who  was  separated  from  her  husband,  actuated 
by  jealousy,  wrote  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  accusing  him; 
and  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  her  brother.  Mrs.  Holland^  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  duke's  mistress,  testified  all  she  could 
against  him.  The  duke  was  induced  to  sign  a  confession 
of  having  divulged  the  king's  secrets,  concealed  his  son's 
treason  in  quartering  the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  and  ha- 
ving himself  quartered  those  of  England.  But  all  availed 
not ;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  hurried  through  parliament, 
the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  on  the  27th,  and 
be  was  ordered  for  execution  the  next  morning.  Fortu- 
nately for  Norfolk  the  king  died  in  the  night,  and  a  res- 
pite was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  king  had  gradually  been  growing  worse,  but  his 
inends  feared  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  At  length  sir 
Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  inform  him  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  meek- 
ness, expressing  his  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Saviour. 
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Sir  Anthonj  asked  if  he  would  have  any  divine  to  attend 
him ;  he  said,  if  any,  it  should  be  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  '^  Let  me  take  a  little  sleep  first,''  said  he, 
''  and  when  I  awake  again  I  shall  think  more  about  the 
matter/'  When  he  awoke  he  directed  that  Cranmer  should 
be  fetched  from  Croydon.  The  prelate  came  in  all  haste, 
but  found  him  speechless.  He  desired  him  to  give  a  sign 
of  his  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ ;  the  king  pressed  his 
hand  and  expired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  conduct  of 
those  Protestant  writers  who,  identifying  Henry  with  the 
Reformation,  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to  apologise 
for  and  even  justify  the  various  enormities  with  which  his 
memory  is  charged.  A  slight  knowledge  of  history  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  worst  instruments  are  often  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  greatest  and  best  results.  We  may 
therefore  allow  Henry  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet 
regard  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  was  an  instrument, 
as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  weak 
in  the  Romanists  to  charge  the  Reformation  with  the  vices 
of  Henry;  it  would  be  equally  so  in  us  were  we  to  impute 
to  their  religion  the  atrocities  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
his  children  Caesar  and  Lucretia  Borgia. 

Thorough  selfishness  formed  the  basis  of  Henry's  cha- 
racter*. He  never  was  known  to  sacrifice  an  inclination 
to  the  interest  or  happiness  of  another.  '^  He  spared  no 
man  in  his  anger,  no  woman  in  his  lust ;"  everything  must 
yield  to  his  will.  He  was  rapacious  and  profuse,  vain  and 
self-sufficient.    At  the  same  time  he  was  courteous  and 

*  See  Woliey's  opinion  o£  him  (tapra,  p.  15).  He  went  to  dine  one  day  with 
Sir  T.  More,  at  Chelsea.  After  dinner  he  walked  for  an  hour  in  the  garden 
with  him,  with  his  arm  round  his  neck.  When  More's  son-in  law  Roper  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  faToor  he  seemed  to  be  in,  **  I  thank  our  Lord,  son, 
(quoth  he,)  I  find  his  Orace  my  yery  good  lord  indeed,  and  I  beliere  he  doth 
as  singularly  favour  me  as  any  subject  within  this  realm ;  howbeit,  son  Ropar, 
I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win 
him  a  castle  in  France  it  should  not  MX  to  go."  This  was  in  1522  in  Henry's 
jovial  days. 
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afiable^  and  when  in  good  humour  had  a  gay  jovial  man- 
ner highly  captivating  in  a  ruler.  His  people  remembered 
the  magnificence  of  his  early  reign^  his  handsome  person, 
his  skill  in  martial  exercises^  and  he  was  popular  with 
them  to  the  very  last«  The  constancy  of  his  fiiendship  to 
Cranmer  is  the  most  estimable  trait  in  his  character ;  but 
the  primate  never  had  dared  to  oppose  his  will.  Henry's 
patronage  of  letters  was  also  highly  commendable ;  he  was 
skilful  in  selecting  those  whom  he  employed  in  church 
and  fttate^  and  rarely  promoted  an  inefficient  person. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDWARD  VI* 

1547—1553- 

The  council. — Progress  of  the  ReformsAioii. — InTssion  of  Scotland  and  battle 
of  Pinkey. — Lord  Seymour. — Joan  Bocher. — Risings  of  the  peasantry.— Fall 
of  Somerset. — Bonner  and  Gardiner. — The  lady  Mary. — Trial  and  execation 
of  Somerset. — Settlement  of  the  crown. — Death  of  the  king. 

The  new  monarch  being  only  in  his  tenth  year^  Hemy 
had  in  his  will  nominated  a  council  of  sixteen  persons  to 
administer  the  government  till  he  should  have  completed 
his  eighteenth  year.  A  second  council  of  twelve  persons 
was  appointed  to  aid  them  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Hertford 
mmI  his  friends  formed  a  majority  in  the  council  of  regency, 
and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  invest  him  with  the  office 
of  protector  of  the  realm  and  guardian  of  the  king's  per- 
son. The  chief,  or  rather  sole  opponent  of  this  measure 
was  the  chancellor  Wriothesley,  who  being  from  his  office  ' 
next  in  rank  to  the  primate,  whom  he  knew  to  have  little 
talent  or  inclination  for  pubUc  afiairs,  had  reckoned  that 
the  chief  direction  of  them  would  fall  to  himself. 

The  members  of  the  council  next  proceeded  to  bestow 
titles  and  estates  on  themselves,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  sir 
William  Paget,  and  sir  William  Hertford,  having  deposed 
that  such  was  the  late  king's  intention.  Hertford  was 
created  duke  of  Somerset ;  Essex  (the  queen's  brother), 
marquis  of  Northampton ;  lord  Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick ; 
Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton;  and  Seymour,  Rich, 
Willoughby,  and  Sheffield,  barons  of  the  same  names. 
Manors  and  lordships  were  to  be  bestowed  on  them  out 

*  Authorities :  Hayward,  Godwin,  Foxe,  Burnet,  Strype,  the  Chroniclers, 
etc 
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of  the  church  lands,  to  enable  them  to  support  their  new 
dignities.  Meantime  Somerset  and  others  took  to  them- 
selves the  revenues  of  sundry  deaneries  and  prebends. 
When  they  had  thus  provided  for  themselves  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ceremony  of  the  young  king's  coronation, 
which  was  performed  with  the  usual  magnificence  (Feb. 
20). 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Somerset's  ambition 
being  the  chancellor,  he  was  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  Southampton's  imprudence  soon  fur- 
nished him  with  one.  In  order  to  be  able  to  devote  him- 
self more  exclusively  to  politics,  he  had,  without  consulting 
his  colleagues,  put  the  great  seal  into  commission,  and  ap- 
pointed four  lawyers  to  hear  and  decide  causes  in  chancery. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  council ;  the  judges,  on  being 
dbnsulted,  declared  the  act  ill^aL  The  chancellor,  when 
summoned  before  the  council,  defended  himself,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  great  seal,  and  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  amount  of  the  fine  to^ 
imposed  on  him  should  be  settled.  Southampton's  oppo- 
sition being  thus  removed,  Somerset  proceeded  to  enlarge 
his  own  authority,  and  he  procured  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  now  held  provisionally  by  lord  St.  John, 
making  him  Protector,  with  full  regal  power.  He  ap- 
pointed a  council,  composed  of  the  members  of  those  no- 
minated in  the  late  king's  will,  but  he  reserved  the  power  of 
increasing  their  number,  and  did  not  bind  himself  to  follow 
their  advice.  By  this  plain  usiupation  Somerset  was  in- 
vested with  more  power  than  had  ever  yet  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject. 

The  Protestants,  as  we  shall  henceforth  style  the  re- 
formers*, now  looked  forward  to  the  rapid  spread  of  their 

*  We  will  call  the  other  party  Catholics,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
their  daim  to  the  exclusiye  right  to  this  tide.  Cathotte  signifying  wuvemt, 
no  church  can  have  less  right  to  it  than  the  one  which  denies  salvation  to  all 
without  its  pale.  Roman  Catholic  (though,  as  Milton  says,  **  one  of  the  pope's 
bolls,  as  if  he  should  say,  universal  particular,  a  Catholic  schismatic,")  is  per- 
haps appropriate  enough  as  denoting  the  BonUsh  branch  of  the  church.    We 
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principles.  The  young  king  had  been  brought  up  in  them^ 
the  protector  and  the  members  of  the  council^  with  the 
exception  of  the  biahop  of  Durham^  were^  from  varioua 
motives — ^partly  pure^  partly  interested«*in  ftvour  of  them* 
It  was  a  great  advantage^  that  Cranmer,  to  whom  the  pro> 
tector  much  deferred  in  these  matters^  was  a  man  of  ex-> 
treme  moderation  and  caution. 

Cranmer  commenced  by  petitioning  the  council  (Feb.  7) 
to  restore  him  to  his  eodesiastical  jurisdiction ;  for,  as  he 
argued,  it  had  proceeded  from  the  crown,  and  therefore 
had  expired  with  the  late  king.  The  other  bishops  were 
pbliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  they  were  thus  brought 
under  obedience  to  the  counciL  A  royal  visitation  of  all 
the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom  was  next  appointed.  The  vi- 
ctors received  directions  to  suppress  sundry  superstitious 
practices,  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  beds  with  holy  water, 
using  blessed  candles  for  driving  away  the  devil,  etc. ;  and 
to  see  that  the  clergy  performed  their  functions  in  a  deoo- 
roNis  and  proper  manner.  A  book  of  homilies  and  Eras- 
mus' paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  each  church,  and  one  of  these  homilies  (which 
were  mostly  drawn  up  by  Cranmer)  was  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Images  which  had  not  been  ob- 
jects (^  pilgrimage  and  so  forth  were  to  be  retained,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  th« 
people  as  little  as  possible.  To  these  innovations  Bonner 
made  some  opposition  at  fint,  but  he  afterwards  submitted. 
Gardiner,  a  man  of  more  firmness  and  authority,  resisted 
them  vigorously,  for  which  he  was  committed  by  the  coun- 
cil to  the  Fleet. 

In  the  autumn  the  protector  invaded  Scotland;  his  chief 
object  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the  Scottish  nation  to 
agree  to  the  measure  (so  evidently  advantageous  to  both 
countries)  of  their  union  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  young 
sovereigns ;  but  the  queen-mother  and  the  Romish  party 

caimoC  sec  any  reuonable  ol^ectioii  to  tbe  tcim  Ptiiiits  it  merely  denotes  one 
wlio  midiitaiBS  the  Autliority  of  tlie  Pope,  and  is  like  Impetjalitt,  etc. 
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were  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  Scottish  refimners 
had  lately  disgraced  their  cause  by  one  of  those  atrocities 
which  disting;uish  their  religious  zeal  from  that  of  the  En- 
glish. The  cardinal-primate  having,  by  engaging  the  earl 
of  Bothwell  to  break  his  fidth,  got  into  his  hands  a  gentle- 
man of  the  luune  of  Wishart,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
new  doctrine,  had  him  tried  and  condemned  to  the  flames 
for  heresy;  and  when  Arran,  the  regent,  refused  to  concur 
in  the  sentence,  he  of  his  own  authority  had  caused  him 
to  be  burnt,  himself  witnessing  the  execution  from  a  win- 
dow. Some  of  Wishart's  friends  determined  on  vengeance ; 
they  contrived  early  one  morning  (May  28, 1546,)  to  enter 
the  castle-of  St.  Andrews,  and  they  murdered  the  cardinal 
in  his  bed-room.  Their  friends  then  repaired  to  them, 
and  they  sent  to  London  seeking  aid  from  Henry,  who 
promised  them  his  protection.  By  means  of  the  supplies 
forwarded  to  them  from  England  they  were  enabled  to 
hold  out  against  the  regent  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
but  he  at  length  reduced  them  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of 
French  galleys. 

Somerset,  taking  with  him  the  earl  of  Warwick  as  se- 
cond in  command,  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  2)  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men ;  whilst  a  fleet  under  lord  Clin- 
ton moved  in  view  along  the  coast.  He  had  previously 
put  forth  a  manifesto  stating  all  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  but  the  ostensible  cause  assigned  for  his 
invasion  were  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Scottish 
borderers.  Arran,  on  the  other  hand,  summoned  all  the 
fighting  men  to  his  standard,  and  having  selected  a  force 
nearly  double  that  of  the  English,  took  his  post  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A 
skirmish  of  cavalry  took  place,  in  which  the  Scots  had  the 
worst ;  Somerset  then  proposed  assailing  their  camp,  but 
finding  it  too  strong,  he  sent,  offering  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom and  make  good  all  the  damage  done,  provided  the 
Scots  would  engage  not  to  marry  their  queen  to  any  forei^ 
prince,  and  to  keep  her  at  home  till  she  was  of  age  to  choose 
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for  herself.  The  moderation  of  these  demands  caused 
them  to  be  rejected ;  the  priests,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
camp,  inflamed  the  bigotry  of  the  Scots  against  the  En* 
glish  heretics;  when  they  saw  the  protector  move  toward 
the  sea  they  thought  he  intended  to  embark  his  troops 
and  thus  escape ;  and  confident  of  victory,  they  quitted 
their  camp,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  in  order  of 
battle  into  the  plain.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued, 
the  Scots,  in  consequence  of  their  imprudence  and  impe^* 
tuosity,  found  themselves  exposed  at  once  to  the  fire  from 
the  English  ships  and  their  artillery,  and  to  the  flights  of 
arrows  from  their  archers.  They  soon  broke  and  fled;  the 
space  thence  to  Edinbui^h  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  the  priests  especially  finding  no  mercy.  The 
loss  of  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  as  it  is  named, 
was  more  than  ten  thousand  slain  and  fifteen  hundred  pri* 
soners ;  the  victors  lost  not  two  hundred  men.  The  pro^ 
tector  might  now,  by  following  up  his  successes,  have  im- 
posed what  terms  he  pleased ;  but  intelligence  of  intrigues 
against  him  at  court  determined  him  to  return  to  London 
without  delay ;  and  leaving  Warwick  at  Berwick,  with  foSL 
powers  to  treat  of  peace  with  Arran,  he  quitted  Scotland, 
in  which  he  had  been  altogether  but  sixteen  days.  The 
negotiations  however  came  to  nothing,  and  the  following 
year  the  young  queen  was  conveyed  to  France,  where  she 
was  soon  after  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 

On  the  return  of  Somerset  a  parliament  met.  The  law 
of  treason  was  brought  back  to  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III., 
and  all  the  late  laws,  extending  the  crime  of  felony,  and 
those  against  LoUardy,  and  that  of  the  Six  Articles,  were 
repealed.  Heresy  however  remained  a  capital  crime,  and 
was  to  be  punished  as  heretofore  by  burning.  The  act 
making  the  king's  proclamation  of  equal  force  with  a  sta* 
tute  was  also  annulled.  An  act  was  passed  restoring  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  all  contempt  and  reviling  of  the  eucharist,  a 
practice  to  which  the  reformed  were  too  much  addicted. 
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Tiiaie  who  aoaght  to  batten  on  the  property  of  the  church 
canied,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cranmer  and  the 
other  ptdates,  an  act  for  vesting  in  the  crown  the  revenues  of 
such  coUeges,  chantries^  etc.  as  had  as  yet  escaped  the  royal 
"grasp.  On  the  prorogation  of  parliament  a  general  pardon 
was  announced ;  Gardiner  was  therefore  set  at  liberty. 

On  the  approach  of  Lent  (1548)  an  order  of  council  was 
issued  prohibiting  various  superstitious  usages  common  at 
that  season.  It  was  directed  that  candles  should  not  be 
carried  about  on  Candlemas^y^  ashes  be  presented  on 
Ash-Wednesday^  or  palms  be  borne  on  Palm-Sunday.  Or- 
ders also  were  given  for  the  removal  of  all  images,  without 
exception,  from  the  churches ;  for  it  was  found  to  be  im* 
possible  to  separate  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  them.  As 
many  of  the  reformed  preachers  were  very  intemperate  in 
their  language,  none  were  henceforth  to  preadi  who  had 
not  received  a  licence  for  the  purpose.  A  new  commu* 
nion-service  was  put  forth  (May  8)  by  the  royal  authority. 
In  the  preface  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  was  left 
optional  with  the  communicants, — '^a  prelude,''  says  Hume, 
^'  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  engines  that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the 
laity,  and  giving  their  spiritual  guides  an  entire  ascendant 
over  them.''  In  the  course  of  the  year,  Cranmer,  aided  by 
several  of  the  ablest  divines  among  the  reformers,  compiled 
a  liturgy  in  English.  They  proceeded  with  great  mode- 
ration and  judgement,  selecting  and  translating  such  por- 
tions of  the  mass  as  were  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  ma* 
king  no  innovation  for  the  mere  sake  of  change.  This 
liturgy,  the  basis  of  the  beautiful  service  still  in  use,  and 
in  which  no  pious  catholic,  we  should  suppose,  could  scru- 
ple to  join,  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  aU  the  churches.  By  another  act 
permission  was  given  to  the  clergy  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  enter  into  matrimony  like  other  men. 

The  protector's  brother  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  cre- 
ated a  baron  by  the  title  of  Seymour  of  Sudeley :  War- 
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wick  had  oIbo  resigned  the  post  of  high-admiral  in  his  fa- 
vour. Seymour  was  a  haughty  aspiring  man;  he  had  been 
paying  his  addresses  to  Catherine  Parr  when  Henry  chose 
her  for  his  queen ;  neither  dared  oppose  the  despot's  will, 
but  her  heart  was  Sejnoiour's ;  and  the  king  was  hardly 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  when,  with  rather  indecent  haste*, 
she  gave  him  her  hand.  Her  death  however  in  child-bed 
(Sept.  1548)  put  an  end  to  any  hopes  he  might  have  formed 
of  advancing  his  ambitious  views  through  her  wealth  and 
influence ;  he  therefore  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  attentions  to  whom 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  dowager-queen,  under 
whose  care  she  Uved.  He  also  sought  to  win  the  afSsctions 
of  the  young  king  byiBupplying  him  secretly  with  money, 
and  by  insinuating  that  he  was  old  enough  to  take  the  go- 
vernment on  himself.  Sharington,  vice-treasurer  of  the 
mint  at  Bristol,  had  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  funds  to 
a  great  extent,  and  he  was  said  to  have  taken  a  large  body 
of  men  into  his  pay,  to  have  fortified  his  house  of  Holt  in 
Denbighshire,  and  to  have  intended  to  carry  off  the  young 
king.  He  also  engaged  several  of  the  discontented  nobles 
to  enter  into  his  plans.  Information  of  what  he  was  about 
being  laid  before  the  council,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Jan.  19th,  1549).  A  change  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  articles  was  drawn  up  against  him;  to  three  of  these, 
when  exhibited  to  him,  he  replied,  but  he  would  not  sign 
his  replies ;  of  the  rest  he  took  no  notice,  but  persisted  in 
demanding  an  open  trial.  On  the  25th  of  February  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  him  was  brought  into  the  upper  house; 
the  judges  declared  the  acts  with  which  he  was  charged  to 
be  treasonable,  and  evidence  was  heard  in  proof  of  them. 
The  bill  passed  the  lords  rapidly ;  in  the  commons  it  en- 
countered much  opposition,  many  expressing  their  dislike 
to  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  attainder,  and  saying  that 

*  It «  as  said  iu  the  articles  against  Seymour,  with  ridiculous  exaggeration, 
that  had  she  home  a  child  within  the  usual  period  it  could  not  have  been  said 
with  certainty  who  was  the  fathmrt 
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the  admiral  ought  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  A  mesaage 
firom  the  king  waa  brought,  saying  that  all  the  evidence 
should  be  repeated  before  them  if  they  desired  it  This 
was  not  required,  and  the  commons  passed  the  bill,  only 
ten  or  twelve  members  opposing  it.  It  received  the  royal 
assent  (Mar,  14),  and  three  days  after  the  warrant  for  the 
exeoution  was  signed  by  the  council,  Somerset  and  Cran*- 
mer  being  among  those  who  affixed  their  names  to  it.  On 
the  80th  the  admiral  was  beheaded.  He  declared  that 
^^  he  had  never  committed  or  meant  any  treason  against 
the  king  or  kingdom/'  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  write 
letters  to  be  secretly  delivered  to  the  l&dies  Mary  and  Gli* 
sabeth,  urging  them  to  avenge  his  death.  It  certainly  does 
not  ^>pear  that  the  admiral's  guilt  amounted  to  treason ; 
it  was  against  his  brother,  not  the  king,  that  he  conspired ; 
he  was  however  a  dangerous  man,  and  he  was  evidently 
sacrificed  to  expediency*. 

No  one  yet  had  thought  of  putting  down  heresy  in  any 
way  but  by  violence,  and  the  reformers  would  as  little  bear 
any  attacks  on  such  articles  of  faith  as  they  retained  as 
the  catholics  themselves.  In  April  a  commission  was  is- 
sued to  Cranmer,  and  other  prelates  and  laymen,  to  take 
cognisance  of  anabaptists,  heretics,  and  contemners  of 
the  common  prayer.  Several  such  were  brought  before 
them,  who  recanted  and  bore  fagots  according  to  the  cus- 
tom. A  woman  of  good  bhth  and  education  in  Kent, 
named  Joan  Bocher,  was  charged  before  the  commissioners 
with  maintaining  an  old  exploded  heresy,  namely,  that 
Christ  did  not  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin,  Her  words  were, 
^^  Christ  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh 
being  sinflxl  he  could  take  none  of  it ;  but  the  Word,  by 
the  consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of 
herf.''  On  her  refusal  to  recant,  Cranmer  pronounced  sen- 
tence on  her,  and  she  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular 

*  The  upright  Latimer,  in  a  lennon  which  he  preached  at  this  tfaoe,  u- 
serted  Seymour'i  guilt  in  the  most  positive  terms  from  his  0¥m  knowledge. 

t  Dr.  lingtrd  calls  this  '*  vnintelligihle  Jargon^''  and  so  it  is  t  but  the  doc* 
trine  it  expresses  is  far  more  intelligible  than  that  of  the  real  preieDOtt 
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arm.  ''  It  is  a  goodly  matter/^  said  she  to  her  judges^  ^to 
consider  your  ignorance.  Not  long  ago  you  burnt  Anne 
Askew  for  a  piece  of  breads  and  yet  came  yourselves  to  be- 
lieve and  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which  you  burnt 
her !  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  bum  me  for  a  piece  of 
flesh,  and  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  believe  this  also, 
when  you  have  read  the  Scriptures  and  understand  them.'' 
These  words  ought  to  have  made  Cranmer  and  Ridley  at 
least,  who  were  probably  the  persons  chiefly  meant,  doubt 
of  their  own  infallibility*.  The  poor  woman  was  kept  an 
entire  year  in  prison ;  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  fivquent 
conferences  with  her  to  no  purpose.  The  young  king  had 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  signing  the  warrant ;  it  was 
only  the  authority  of  Cranmer  that  at  length  overcame  his 
scruples,  and  he  signed  it,  saying  that  the  guilt,  if  any, 
must  be  on  the  primate's  headf-  She  was  consigned  to 
the  flames  in  Smithfield  the  following  year  (May  2).  Dr. 
Scoiy  preached  on  the  occasion ;  she  cried  to  him,  ^'  Tou 
lie  like  a  rogue ;  go  search  the  Scriptures."  She  died  of 
course  with  constancy.  About  a  year  after  a  Dutchman 
named  Van  Parr  was  burnt  for  Arianism. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  insurrections  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  causes  were  partly  re* 
ligious,  partly  civil  and  domestic.  Evil  always  has  its  at- 
tendant good ;  and  monachism  therefore,  though  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  man,  had  its  beneficial  results.  The 
monks  were  in  England,  as  in  all  countries,  the  best  and 
most  indulgent  of  landlords.  Restricted  to  a  particular 
mode  of  life,  and  not  having  families  to  provide  for,  they 
had  no  motives  to  urge  them  to  be  griping  and  oppressive ; 
and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  they  felt  both  pride  and 
pleasure  at  seeing  those  under  them  flourishing  and  happy. 

*  In  1545  Ridley,  from  studying  the  work  of  Ratramn  on  the  subject  was 
led  to  r^ect  the  doctrine  of  the  xeal  pretence.  He  communicated  his  ideas 
to  CranmeTt  who  on  inquiry  came  to  coincide  with  him  in  opimon. 

t  Foxe,  1179.  Soamea  (Hist,  of  Reformat,  iii.  544)  attempts  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  story.  We  wish  he  had  succeeded ;  for,  after  making  all  due 
aUowsBoe,  it  m  a  blot  on  Cranmer't  character. 
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They  also  resided  constantly  on  their  estates;  they  re* 
oeived  their  rents  mostly  in  kind ;  they  spent  them  on  the 
spot,  thus  giving  encouragement  to  the  industrious^  while 
the  more  indigent  gentry  were  glad  to  share  their  liberal 
hospitality^  and  the  poor  in  general  derived  relief  from  the 
fiwd  distributed  at  the  convent-gate.     But  all  this  was 
changed  when  the  abbey-knds  passed  by  gift  or  nominal 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Russek,  Paulets,  Petres, 
and  other  vultures  of  the  court.  The  tenantry  were  obliged 
to  surrender  their  leases^  and  take  out  new  ones  at  double 
or  treble  the  rent;  the  new  landlords  n^lected  the  injun&- 
tion  imposed  on  them  to  maintain  hospitality ;  they  lived 
mostly  in  London,  leaving  their  tenants  to  be  oppressed 
by  their  stewards.  Further,  as  wool  was  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  com,  they  pulled  down  farm-houses  and 
villages,  converted  the  arable  land  into  sheep-walks,  and 
in  their  griping  spirit  took  in  and  inclosed  the  commons. 
The  peasantiy,  whose  numbers  had  rather  increased  in 
cdnsequence  of  the  long  period  of  internal  tranquillity 
which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  and  whose  occupation 
was  thus  diminished,  felt  the  pressure  of  want  severely ; 
they  had  not  the  charity  of  the  monasteries  now  to  look 
to ;  and  to  add  to  their  distress,  in  consequence  of  the 
harvest  of  the  precious  metals  now  poured  into  Europe 
firom  the  New  World,  and  the  firequent  debasements  of  the 
coin  in  the  late  reign,  the  money  prices  of  most  articles 
had  risen  considerably,  while,  owing  to  their  numbers 
and  the  changes  above-mentioned,  the  supply  of  labour  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  for  it,  and  they  were  thus  unable  to 
raise  their  wages  in  proportion.    These  causes  however 
being  in  general  far  beyond  their  ken,  they  fixed  on  the 
one  most  apparent,  and  ascribed,  not  without  some  justice, 
the  deterioration  of  their  condition  solely  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  national  religion. 

The  people  rose  almost  simultaneously  in  most  of  the 
midland,  southern,  and  eastern  counties,  but  they  were  quiet- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  gentry,  and  of  some  of  the  ^'  honest 
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men  among  themselves.''  The  protector^  who  was  a  man 
of  humanity,  seeing  the  justice  of  their  complaints^  issued^ 
against  the  consent  of  the  council^  a  commission  of  inquiry 
respecting  inclosures,  and  directed  that  such  as  were  found 
to  be  illegal  should  be  destroyed ;  the  people  thus  encou'^ 
raged  began  of  themselves  to  level  the  inclosures  in  sundry 
places^  while  the  land-owners  exclaimed  against  the  pro* 
tector,  as  sacrificing  their  interests  to  his  passion  for  vul«> 
gar  popularity. 

llie  most  formidable  risings  were  those  in  Oxfordshire^ 
Devon  and  Norfolk;  the  first  however  was  easily  sup* 
pressed  by  lord  Orey  de  Wilton ;  the  insurgents  fled  at  the 
approach  of  his  troops^  leaving  two  hundred  prisoners^ 
twelve  of  whom  were  hanged  as  examples.  The  rising  in 
Devon  was  much  more  formidable ;  it  broke  out  on  Whit- 
Monday  (June  10)  in  the  parish  of  Sampford  Courteney^ 
where  the  new  liturgy  had  been  read  for  the  first  time  the 
day  before.  The  people  compelled  their  priest^  who  was 
probably  nothing  loath^  to  read  the  old  service.  The  insur- 
rection then  rapidly  spread ;  the  insurgents  soon  numbered 
ten  thousand  men ;  many  of  the  gentry  joined  them,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Humphrey  Arundel,  governor 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  Lord  Russel,  who  was  sent 
against  them  with  a  small  force,  tried  the  way  of  negotiation : 
they  required  that  the  mass  shoidd  be  restored ;  the  Six 
Articles  be  again  put  in  force ;  the  sacrament  be  hanged 
up  and  worshipped,  and  those  who  refused  be  punished  as 
heretics  $  the  sacrament  be  only  given  to  the  people  at 
Easter,  and  only  in  one  kind ;  that  holy  bread,  holy  water, 
and  pfldms  should  be  again  used,  and  images  be  again  set 
up ;  that  the  new  service  should  be  set  aside  $  that  preachers 
in  their  sermons  and  priests  in  the  mass  should  pray  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory ;  that  the  Bible  should  be  called  in, 
since  otherwise  the  clergy  cauld  not  eastfy  confound  the 
heretics ;  that  cardinal  Fble  should  be  restored  and  made 
one  of  the  council.  They  also  required  that  half  the  abbey 
and  church  lands  should  be  resumed,  and  that  every  gen- 
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tleman  should  have  but  one  Bervant  for  every  hundred  marks 
of  yearly  rent*  To  these  demands^  evidently  dictated  by 
their  priests,  Cranmer,  by  direction  of  the  council,  drew 
up  a  reply ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  high  terms,  or- 
dering them  to  disperse ;  but  they  advanced,  the  sacred 
wafer  preceding  them,  to  lay  siege  to  Exeter.  The  citizens 
made  a  vigorous  defence ;  the  rebels  having  tried  to  take 
the  town  by  escalade  and  by  mine,  converted  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  but  lord  Russel  when  reinforced  attacked  and 
routed  them.  Arundel,  the  mayor  of  Bodmin,  and  other 
leaders  were  taken  and  executed ;  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas 
was  hanged  from  his  own  steeple  in  his  sacerdotal  robes. 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  was  headed  by  one  Kett,  a 
wealthy  tanner  of  Wymondham.  Having  collected  about 
twenty  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  he  took  his  station  on 
MoushoId-hiU,  which  overhangs  Norwich,  and  there  seated 
beneath  an  old  oak,  which  was  thence  named  the  Oak  of 
Reformation,  he  summoned  the  gentry  before  him,  and 
made  what  decrees  he  pleased  respecting  inclosures  and 
other  matters.  The  marquess  of  Northampton  first  went 
against  the  rebels,  but  he  was  routed,  and  lord  Sheffield 
was  among  the  slain.  Warwick  was  then  sent  with  six 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  levied  for  the  war  with  Scot- 
land ;  the  rebels  imprudently  descended  into  the  plain  to 
engage  him :  their  rout  was  speedy  and  total ;  two  thou* 
sand  were  slain,  Kett  was  taken.  He  was  hanged  at  Nor- 
wich, and  nine  others  were  suspended  from  the  boughs  of 
the  Oak  of  Reformation. 

The  protector  was  now  beset  with  difficulties  on  all  sides; 
the  war  with  Scotland  languished;  the  French  had  re- 
sumed hostilities  and  taken  some  places  about  Boulogne, 
and  they  menaced  that  possession ;  but  when  he  proposed 
a  peace  in  council,  the  members  objected  to  it.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  hostile  to  him  for  his  having  taken 
the  part  of  the  people ;  and  yet  the  people  were  not  his 
friends,  because  he  was  not  of  the  old  faith.  The  execution 
of  his  brother  had  alienated  many ;  the  great  estate  he  had 
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acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  and  church  dispkased 
others ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was  building  for  himself 
in  the  Strand  brought  great  odium  on  him  from  the  means 
he  employed*  To  procure  a  site  and  materials  for  this 
edifice  he  pulled  down  the  church  of  St«  Mary-le-Strand 
and  three  bishops'  mansions.  He  was  proceeding  to  de* 
molish  St.  Margaret's^  Westminster^  but  the  parishioners 
rose  and  drove  off  his  workmen.  He  then  turned  eastwards 
and  seized  on  Pardon  churchyard  and  the  buildings  about 
it  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  materials  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Strand,  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  carried 
away  to  Finsbury  Fields  and  there  covered  up  in  unhal- 
lowed earth.  He  finally  blew  up  with  gunpowder  the 
steeple  and  part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
near  Smithfield. 

Somerset's  chief  opponent  was  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick, 
an  artful  unprincipled  man.  He  was  son  to  the  notorious 
agent  of  Henry  VII.;  but  the  late  king  finding  him  a  young 
man  of  ability,  had  restored  him  in  blood  and  taken  him 
into  his  service.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  forming  a  new 
nobility  out  of  the  gentry,  Henry  had  created  him  viscount 
Lisle ;  he  was  made  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Warwick,  Southampton  (who 
had  been  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council),  St.  John  the 
president,  lord  Arundel,  and  five  others,  met  at  Ely  House, 
and  taking  on  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council, 
wrote  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry,  calling  on  them  to 
aid ;  and  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  directing  them  to  obey  their 
orders  and  not  those  of  the  protector.  Next  day  they  were 
joined  by  Rich  the  chancellor  and  several  other  councillors* 
Secretary  Petre  also,  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  them, 
was  induced  to  remain.  Somerset  removed  the  king  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Windsor,  but  finding  himself  generally 
deserted  (Cranmer,  Paget  and  a  few  others  only  remaining 
faithful)  he  began  to  parley.  Lord  Kussel  and  some  others^ 
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who  had  hithetto  remained  neutral^  now  declared  against 
him.  On  the  iOth  he  invited  Warwick  and  his  friends  to 
come  to  Windsor.  Thejr  proceeded  thither^  and  the  next 
day  they  committed  the  duke's  secretary,  Cecil,  and  four 
others  to  the  Tower,  and  two  days  after  the  protector  him- 
self was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  same  fortress. 
Twenty-nine  articles  of  accusation  were  drawn  up  against 
him,  in  which,  though  the  losses  incurred  in  the  war  and 
his  aasumption  of  power  were  objected  to  him,  the  chief 
complaint  was  his  having  sympathised  with  the  people  and 
wished  to  do  them  justice.  He  was  brought  beforo  the 
council  (Dec.  23),  and  on  his  knees  confessed  his  guilt  and 
subscribed  the  charges  against  him.  His  life  was  spared, 
bal  he  was  deprived  of  aU  his  offices  and  of  lands  to  the 
value  of  2000/.  a  year.  Somerset's  spirit  having  revived 
when  he  found  his  life  was  safe,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  but  he  was  forced  to 
sign  a  stUl  humbler  submission.  He  was  then  liberated 
(Feb.  6,  1550,)  and  pardoned.  Soon  after  his  property 
was  restored,  he  was  admitted  into  the  council,  and  a  mar- 
riage (June  3)  between  his  daughter  lady  Anne  Seymour 
and  Warwick's  eldest  son  lord  Lisle  seemed  to  have  re- 
conciled the  rival  statesmen. 

The  successful  party  now  took  care  to  reward  themselves 
with  places  and  titles.  Warwick  became  great  master  and 
lord  high  admiral ;  the  marquess  of  Northampton  was  made 
great  chamberlain,  and  the  lords  Russel  and  St.  John  were 
created  earls  of  Bedford  and  Wiltshire ;  to  reward  lord 
Wentworth  the  manors  of  Stepney  and  Hackney  were  torn 
from  the  see  of  London.  The  catholics  expected  that  their 
cause,  to  which  Warwick  was  thought  to  lean,  wotild  be 
now  triumphant :  but  it  was  not  of  them  or  their  cause 
that  Warwick  thought ;  and  finding  the  young  monarch 
devotedly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he 
would  not  risk  his  power  by  any  efforts  in  their  favour. 
Southampton,  finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  projects, 
withdrew  from  the  council ;  and  his  death  in  the  following 
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year  deprived  the  Romaniata  of  one  of  their  ablest  sup- 
porters. 

A  peace  was  now  (Mar.  24)  made  with  France^  in  which 
Scotland  was  included.  Boulogne  was  restored  to  the 
French  king  on  his  paying  for  it  a  sum  of  400^000  crowns. 
A  negotiation  was  then  set  on  foot  for  tlie  marriage  of  Ed- 
ward with  a  princess  of  France. 

Whatever  might  be  Warwick's  private  sentiments  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  bishops 
were^  if  not  hostile^  at  least  lukewarm  in  this  matter ;  and 
as  they  had  at  the  accession  acknowledged  that  they  held 
their  sees  at  the  royal  pleasiure^  an  easy  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them  presented  itself.  Bonner  pf  London  had  been 
already  deprived.  At  the  close  of  the  insurrections  in  the 
preceding  year^  he  had  been  directed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross^  and  to  inculcate  the  wickedness  of  rebellion,  the  su- 
periority of  holiness  of  life  over  ceremonial  observances, 
and  the  competence  of  a  minor  king  to  make  laws  binding 
on  his  subjects.  The  two  first  he  discoursed  of  in  a  sort 
of  way,  taking  good  care  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence ;  on  the  third  he  was  perfectly  silent.  Two 
of  the  reformed  clergy,  Hooper  and  W.  Latimer,  who  were 
present,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  denounce  his  sermon  to  the 
council.  A  commission  was  issued  to  two  prelates,  Cran- 
mer  and  Ridley,  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  Petre  and 
Smyth,  and  May  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  to  examine  into  the 
charges.  Nothing  could  well  exceed  Bonner's  impudence 
when  before  them;  his  language  was  vulgar  ribaldry.  After 
several  hearings,  his  defence  not  being  deemed  sufficient, 
it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  from  hipi  the  trust  which  he 
was  held  to  have  abused.  A  sentence  of  deprivation  for 
various  causes  was  pronounced,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
his  see  and  confined  in  the  Marshalsea.  Ridley  was  then 
translated  from  Rochester  to  London. 

Gardiner  had  been  now  lying  in  the  Tower  for  two  years, 
for  having  preached  a  sermon  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Bonner  on  a  similar  occasion.    The  duke  of  Somerset  and 
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some  other  memben  of  the  council  were  tent  (June  8)  to 
try  to  induce  him  to  express  sorrow  for  the  past  and  to 
promise  future  obediences  no  decisive  answer  however 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  On  the  tenth  of  July  six  ar- 
ticles rdating  to  the  royal  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  were  ofiered  to  him  to  sign. 
He  objected  to  the  preamble^  which  contained  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  he  had  acted  wrongs  and  an  expression  of  his 
aoiTow  for  having  done  so.  A  new  series  of  articles  express* 
ive  of  approbation  of  the  late  changes  were  next  ofiered 
to  him;  but  as  the  preface  was  still  the  same^  he  refused  to 
sign  these  also.  The  revenues  of  his  see  were  then  seques- 
tered,  and  when  this  produced  no  effect  on  him  a  commis* 
sion  was  appointed  to  try  him ;  he  appealed  to  the  king^ 
but  his  appeal  was  rejected  and  sentence  of  deprivation 
was  passed.  Day  of  Chichester^  Heath  of  Worcester^  and 
Voisey  of  Exeter^  were  also  deprived  for  non-^oompliance 
with  the  new  order  of  things. 

It  has  been  justly  observed^  that  if  any  person  had  a 
right  to  hate  the  Reformation  it  was  the  lady  Mary ;  for  it 
was  associated  in  her  mind  with  her  mother's  injuries  and 
her  own.  She  inherited  her  father's  firmness  and  her  mo- 
therms  melancholy  $  she  had  been  sedulously  brought  up  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome^  and  she  now  dung 
to  them  with  characteristid  obstinacy.  The  young  king, 
equally  bigoted  in  his  own  creed,  viewed  her  adherence  to 
the  mass  with  horror ;  but  the  influence  of  the  emperor  pre- 
vailed with  the  council)  and  she  had  her  private  masses. 
Two  of  her  chaplains  however.  Mallet  and  Berkley,  having 
celebrated  mass  where  she  was  not  present,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Letters  and  messages  passed  between  her 
and  the  council.  She  declared  hersdf  ready  to  endure 
death  for  her  religion,  and  only  feared  that  she  was  not 
good  enough  to  sufier  martyrdom  in  so  good  a  cause.  With 
true  Romish  perverseness,  that  will  not  even  look  on  the 
proffered  Ught,  she  added,  that "  As  for  their  books,  as  she 
thanked  Ood  she  never  had,  so  she  never  would  read  them." 
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The  emperor  menaced  war  if  she  was  molested  any  further^ 
and  as  this  would  at  the  time  be  very  injurious  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  the  coimcil  prudently  re- 
solved to  connive  at  her  disobedience  to  the  law ;  but  it  re- 
quired all  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to  overcome 
the  scruples  of  the  young  king  at  thus  tolerating  idolatiy. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
underwent  a  new  revision  and  improvement,  and  articles  of 
religion,  forty-two  in  number,  were  drawn  up ;  several  of 
the  Lutheran  divines,  particularly  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr, 
were  now  in  England,  and  had  aided  the  English  divines 
with  their  advice.  They  had  sought  a  refuge  firom  the 
persecution  of  the  emperor,  who  though  he  could  plead  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  case  of  the  lady  Mary,  refused  to 
allow  even  the  king  of  England's  ambassadors  to  use  in  their 
own  houses  within  his  dominions  the  "  communion  and 
other  divine  service  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm  V 

The  ambition  of  Warwick  now  began  to  display  itself 
more  fully:  the  title  of  Northumberland  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  earl  without  heirs,  he 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  ample  possessions  of  that 
noble  house  to  be  granted  to  himself  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  friend  Paulet  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
the  treasurer,  was  at  the  same  time  created  marquess  of 
Winchester,  the  marquess  of  Dorset  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
sir  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  resolved 
to  ruin  Somerset,  whom,  though  fallen  in  power  and  repu- 
tation, he  still  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  his 
ambition;  for  this  purpose  he  sought  to  gain  over  the 
friends  and  servants  of  that  nobleman,  and  thus  surround 
him  with  spies ;  he  provoked  him  by  menaces  and  insults ; 
and  when  the  duke  broke  out  into  passionate  expressions 
or  formed  vague  projects  of  revenge,  which  were  usually 
abandoned  as  soon  as  conceived,  the  information  was  con- 
veyed to  Northumberland.  When  he  thought  he  had  thus 

*  Pxooeedings  of  the  PriTy  Conncilt  32. 
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obtained  matter  enough  for  a  plausible  accusation^  he  re« 
solved  to  proceed  to  action  without  further  delay- 
On  the  16th  of  October  (1551)  the  duke  of  Somerset  and 
his  friend  lord  Grey  were  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower;  next  day  the  duchess  and  several  of  her  favourites 
were  also  thrown  into  prison :  shortly  after  the  earl  of 
Arundel  and  the  lords  Paget  and  Decies  were  arrested. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  the  duke,  having  been  previously 
indicted  at  Guildhall,  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall :  the  newly  created  marquess  of  Winchester  sat  as 
high  steward ;  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pem- 
broke were  among  the  judges^,  who  were  twenty-seven  in 
number.  The  charges  against  Somerset  were  his  having 
intended  to  depose  the  king,  and  having  plotted  to  seize 
and  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick  (Northumberland).  The 
witnesses  were  not  produced,  but  their  depositions  made 
the  day  before  were  read;  according  to  these  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Grey  should  levy  forces  in  the  north,  that 
Paget  should  invite  Northumberland,  Northampton  and 
Pembroke  to  dine  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  Strand, 
and  that  Somerset's  band  of  one  hundred  horsemen  should 
intercept  them,  or,  if  they  were  too  well  attended,  assas- 
sinate them  when  at  table;  and  that  the  duke  should 
meanwhile  nuse  the  city  and  attack  the  gens  d^armes  of 
the  guard.  All  this  Somerset  positively  denied;  but  he 
owned  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  murder  of  these  lords, 
though  he  had  at  once  abandoned  that  project.  The  peers 
after  retiring  for  some  time  acquitted  him  of  treason,  but 
found  him  guilty  of  felony ;  their  verdict  was  unanimous ; 
he  acknowledged  its  justice,  asked  pardon  of  the  three 
lords,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
When  the  people  saw  him  come  forth  without  the  axe  being 
borne  before  him,  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of  peers  charged 
with  high  treason,  they  thought  he  was  acquitted,  and  set 
up  a  loud  shout  of  joy. 

*  When  Somerset  objected  to  them#  it  was  replied,  that  no  challenge  could 
be  made  to  a  peer. 
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Perhaps  thU  proof  of  the  unfortunate  duke'a  popubnrtty 
determined  Northumberland  not  to  spare  him.  The  utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  impress  bis  royal  nephew  with  a  belief 
of  his  guilt ;  and  the  prisoner  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
communicating  with  the  king,  whoj  as  it  was  now  the  sea- 
son of  Christmas^  was  kept  engaged  in  a  constant  sucoea- 
sion  of  amusements. 

The  22nd  of  January  (1552)  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution.  Though  orders  had  been  issued  for  the 
citizens  to  keep  their  families  and  servants  within  doors 
till  after  ten  o'clock.  Tower  Hill  was  crowded  at  day*break 
by  the  people,  by  whom  Somerset  was  greatly  beloved.  At 
eight  the  duke  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and 
a  cheerful  countenance ;  he  knelt  and  prayed,  then  rose  and 
addressed  the  people,  asserting  his  loyalty,  rejoicing  in  the 
state  of  purity  to  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  brings 
ing  the  national  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  accept  and 
embrace  it  thankfully.  A  movement,  of  which  the  cause  did 
not  immediately  appear,  now  took  place  among  the  people, 
and  several  were  thrown  down  and  crushed :  presently  sir 
Anthony  Brown,  a  member  of  the  council,  was  seen  ap- 
proaching on  horseback :  the  people,  fancying  he  brought 
a  reprieve,  flung  up  their  caps,  shouting,  ^^  A  pardon,  a 
pardon  I  God  save  the  king  1 ''  A  gleam  of  hope  flushed 
the  countenance  of  Somerset;  but  when  the  truth  was 
ascertained,  he  resumed  his  address  with  composure ;  and 
having  concluded  it  and  read  a  paper  containing  his  pro*- 
fession  of  faith,  he  knelt  down  and  received  the  &tal  stroke : 
several  persons  then  pressed  forward  and  steeped  their 
handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in  that  of  a  martyr. 

Like  many  other  unfortunate  persons  in  history,  the 
duke  of  Somerset  was  unequal  to  the  situation  in  which 
his  destiny  placed  him ;  his  talents  were  ill  matched  with 
his  ambition,  and  he  thus  fell  into  errors  and  e^'en  stained 
himself  with  a  brother's  blood.  In  more  tranquil  times 
his  mild  and  humane  disposition  and  his  religious  feelings 
might  have  caused  him  to  pass  a  life  of  peace  and  happi- 
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nest.  Somerset  stands  almost  alone  in  these  times  as  a 
nobleman  really  caring  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  the  people. 

Four  of  Somerset's  friends  were  executed.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  and  lord  Paget  were  never  brought  to  trial,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  make  submissions  and  confessions^ 
resign  their  offices  and  pay  fines.  Lord  de  Orey  and  some 
others  were  discharged. 

The  next  of  Northumberland's  victims  was  Tuns^l, 
the  estimable  prelate  of  Durham,  As  Tunstall's  firm  ad* 
herence  to  Romanism  had  made  him  adverse  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  a  person  named  Menville  had  written  to 
him  proposing  a  plan  for  an  insurrection  in  the  north. 
The  bishop  incautiously  answered  the  letter ;  Menville  then 
gave  information  to  the  council,  who  summoned  Tunstall 
before  them ;  but  his  letter  to  Menville  could  not  be  found, 
and  nothing  therefore  could  be  proved  against  him.  So- 
merset, it  would  appear,  had  concealed  this  letter  out  of 
regard  to  the  bishop,  for  after  his  death  it  was  found  in  one 
of  his  caskets.  The  proceedings  were  now  resumed ;  a 
bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords, 
and  it  was  passed,  none  opposing  it  but  Cranmer  and  lord 
Stourton,  a  zealous  catholic.  The  commons,  more  just  or 
more  courageous,  insisted  that  the  bishop  and  his  accusers 
should  be  confironted,  and  this  being  refused  they  threw 
out  the  bill.  A  commission  was  then  appointed  to  try  him ; 
he  was  deprived,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  The 
regalities  of  the  see  were  transferred  to  Northumberland, 
and,  but  for  subsequent  events,  much  of  its  property  would 
also  have  gone  into  his  possession. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year  (155d)  the 
young  king  had  an  attack  of  the  measles,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  smaU-pox :  his  constitution,  originally  delicate, 
was  much  shaken ;  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his 
life  being  prolonged  for  many  years.  If  the  lady  Mary 
should  succeed,  Northumberland  had  everything  to  appre- 
hend; he  therefore  represented  to  Edward  the  dangers 
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likely  to  result  to  true  religion  should  the  supreme  paivof 
of  the  state  come  to  one  so  bigoted  to  the  sncieBt  super* 
stition ;  and  he  reminded  him  that  the  act  of  parliament 
bastardising  her  was  still  in  force  and  might  be  employed 
to  exclude  her.  Although  the  princess  Eliaabeth  was  a 
protestant^  she  came  under  the  same  act,  and  must  there* 
fore  be  also  excluded ;  there  only  remained  therefore  the 
descendants  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  YII.^  the  queens  of 
Scotland  and  France.  But  the  former  were  excluded  by  the 
late  king's  will;  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  therefore  the  next 
in  order  of  succession,  and  she  would  willingly  transfer  her 
rights  to  her  eldest  daughter  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  of  whose 
attachment  to  protestantism  there  could  be  no  doubt.  To 
these  suggestions  Edward  listened  with  approbation. 

The  ambitious  Northumberland  aimed  not  merely  at  ex- 
cluding the  lady  Mary,  but  hoped  to  bring  a  crown  ma* 
trimonial  into  his  own  house.  At  this  very  time,  his  re* 
sidence,  Durham  House,  was  the  scene  of  connubial  festi* 
vities  ;  the  lady  Jane  Gray  became  the  bride  of  his  fourth 
son  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  her  sister  Catherine  was  mar* 
ried  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  lady 
Catherine  Dudley  to  lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  was  summoned,  with  two  of  the  other 
judges  and  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,  to  attend  the 
king  at  Greenwich.  When  they  came,  Edward  apprised 
them  of  his  intentions  respecting  the  devise  of  the  crown, 
and  putting  into  their  hands  a  draft  of  the  meastu«  signed 
by  him  in  six  different  places,  desired  them  to  draw  up  a 
legal  instrument  to  that  effect.  They  attempted  to  remon- 
strate, but  he  would  not  hear  them,  and  only  granted  them 
some  delay  to  examine  the  various  settlements  of  the  crown. 
Two  days  afterwards  they  came,  and  informed  the  council 
that  such  an  instrument  would  subject  both  the  drawers 
and  the  advisers  of  it  to  the  penalties  of  treason.    North* 
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tUBlbtAoidf  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  when  he  heard 
what  thej  aaid^  came  out  in  a  rage,  and  calling  Montague 
a  tnkar,  said,  '^  I  will  fight  in  my  shirt  with  any  man  in 
thb  quanreL''  They  retired,  and  soon  after  all  but  the 
solicitor-general  were  again  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  king,  who  asked  them  in  an  angry  tone  why  they  had 
not  obeyed  his  command.  The  chief  justice  explained  the 
reason,  and  when  the  king  expressed  his  intention  of  call- 
ing a  parliament,  advised  that  the  matter  should  be  de- 
ferred tin  it  met.  But  Edward  insisted  on  its  being  done 
immediately,  and  the  lawyers  finally  consented,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  and  a 
pardon.  When  the  instrument  was  drawn  up,  Northum- 
berland resolved  that  it  should  be  signed  by  all  the  privy 
councillors,  and  by  the  judges  and  law  officers.  Among 
the  judges,  sir  James  Hides,  a  zealous  protestant,  alone  re- 
fused, and  Cranmer  alone  among  the  councQlors,  but  with 
his  wonted  weakness  he  swerved  in  his  resolution.  He  had 
all  along  advised  the  king  against  the  measure;  he  earnestly 
sought  but  could  not  obtain  a  private  audience,  in  the  hope 
of  dissuading  him  firom  it.  When  called  on  to  sign,  like 
the  rest,  he  said,  ^^  I  cannot  set  my  hand  to  this  instrument 
without  committing  perjury,  for  I  have  already  sworn  to 
the  succession  of  the  lady  Mary,  according  to  his  late  ma- 
jesty's testament.''  He  was  then  required  to  attend  the 
king ;  ^  I  hope,''  said  Edward  to  him,  ''  that  you  will  not 
stand  out  and  be  more  repugnant  to  my  will  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  counciL  The  judges  have  informed  me  that  I 
may  lawfully  bequeath  my  crown  to  the  lady  Jane,  and 
that  my  subjects  may  lawfully  receive  her  as  queen,  not- 
withstanding the  oath  which  diey  took  under  my  father's 
wilL"  Cranmerasked  permission  to  consultwiththe  judges: 
their  explanations  seemed  to  have  removed  his  scruples,  and 
he  put  his  signature  to  the  devise. 

The  young  king  was  now  taken  from  under  the  care  of 
his  physicians,  who  declared  that  their  skill  was  baffled, 
and  committed  to  the  chai^  of  a  woman^  who  pretended 

VOL.  II.  H 
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to  have  some  specific  for  hi«  disease ;  but  he  rapidly  grew 
worse^  and  on  tiie  6th  of  July  he  breathed  bis  last*  Al- 
most his  closing  words  were,  ''  O  my  Lord  God,  defend 
this  realm  firom  papistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion, 
that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  thy  holy  name  for  Jesua 
Christ's  sake/' 

Edward  died  so  young  that  his  character  had  not  de^ 
veloped  itself  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it.  He 
has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  unlimited  panegyric  to 
the  pens  of  zealoiu  protestants,  who  identify  him  with  the 
progress  made  by  true  religion  in  his  reign.  He  was  cer* 
tainly  amiable  in  his  disposition,  his  piety  was  fisrvent  and 
sincere,  but  it  showed  symptoms  of  degenerating  into  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance.  His  abilities  were  more  than  mo- 
derate, and  they  were  carefully  cultivated.  It  is  to  the 
glory  of  Edward^s  reign,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  advisers, 
that  it  was  free  from  bloodshed  on  account  of  the  contest 
between  the  old  and  new  religions.  ^^  Edward,^'  says  Dodd, 
a  catholic,  ^'  did  not  shed  blood  on  that  account  No  san- 
guinaiy,  but  only  penal  laws  were  executed  on  those  who 
stood  off.''  The  bloodp-thirsty  zealots  of  the  succeeding 
reign  could  not  therefore  say  that  they  only  followed  the 
example  set  them  by  those  whom  they  murdered. 
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MABY*. 
1558— 1655, 

l443r  JtQO  Grigr^—TlM  people  deolart  for  Mti7.«^Tri«l  and  fucntioii  of  Konli- 
mnbeiiuidd— Prooeedingi  agaiiiit  the  reformers. — The  qoeen's  miUTia^. 
*— Wyat's  insurrection.*— Execation  of  lady  Jane,  her  hosband  and  her 
fiuher. — Danger  of  the  princen  Elisabeth.— Marriage  of  the  queen.-^Ar- 
riral  of  esrdinal  Pole.-'-The  prinoesi  Elizabeth. 

North UMBBBL AND  intended  to  keep  the  death  of  king 
Edward  for  some  time  a  secret.  His  object  was  to  get 
the  princesses  into  his  power^  for  which  purpose  they  had 
been  summoned  to  London  to  see  their  brother.  The 
lady  Mary  had  reached  Huntsdon  in  Herts  the  evening 
of  the  king's  death ;  but  having  received  secret  intelligence 
of  that  event  from  Arundel,  she  mounted  her  horse  and 
rode  with  all  speed  to  Kcnninghall  in  Norfolk. 

The  council  spent  three  days  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  securing  the  succession  of  lady  Jane.' 
During  this  time  they  communicated  the  death  of  the  king 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  and  citizens^ 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  On  the  fourth  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  that  event  public,  and  the  chief  of  them 
rode  to  Sion  House  to  announce  her  dignity  to  the  young 
queen. 

The  lady  Jane  Gray  was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age  $ 
her  person  was  pleasing,  her  disposition  amiable  and  gen- 
tie,  and  her  talents  of  a  superior  order.  Of  the  extent  of 
her  acquirements  and  the  serious  turn  of  her  mind  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  following  anecdote,  related  by  the 
learned  Roger  Ascham : — Going  one  day  to  Bradgate,  the 
residence  of  her  family,  he  learned  that  the  other  members 

*  AttthoritiM  \  same  u  <or  the  prteedini  reign. 
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of  it  were  hunting  in  the  park^  but  he  found  the  ladj  Jane 
at  home  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Plato's  Phsedon 
in  the  original  Greek.  When  he  expressed  his  surprise  at 
her  thus  foregoing  the  pleasures  of  the  park,  she  replied 
with  a  smile,  ^'  I  fancy  all  their  sport  is  but  a  shadow  to 
the  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folks,  they 
never  felt  what  true  pleasure  means/'  Besides  the  classic 
languages,  she  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  French 
and  Italian,  and  even  to  have  acquired  some  tincture  of  the 
Oriental  languages. 

Her  usual  residence  since  her  marriage  had  beoi  at 
Sion  House ;  but  she  had  lately  removed  to  Chelsea.  An 
order  of  the  council  to  return  to  her  former  abode,  and 
there  to  await  the  commands  of  the  king,  was  now  con- 
veyed to  her  by  her  husband's  sister,  lady  Sidney.  Next 
morning  she  was  visited  by  Northiunberland,  Northampton, 
Arundel,  Huntingdon  and  Pembroke.  They  addressed  her 
in  terms  of  unwonted  respect ;  her  mother,  her  mother-in- 
law  and  the  marchioness  of  Northampton  then  entered, 
and  the  duke  informed  her  of  the  death  of  her  royal  cousin, 
and  his  devise  in  her  favour,  in  order  to  preserve  the  realm 
from  papistry.  The  lords  then  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
swore  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  her  right. 
At  this  unexpected  intelligence  Jane  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  bewailed  her  cousin's  death,  and  expressed 
her  sense  of  her  unfitness  to  supply  his  place,  but  added, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  ^'  If  the  right  be  truly  mine,  O 
gracious  God,  give  me  strength,  I  pray  most  earnestly,  so 
to  rule  as  to  promote  thy  honour  and  my  country's  good." 

A  barge  was  prepared  next  day,  and  Jane  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower,  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  previous  to 
their  coronation.  As  she  entered  it  her  train  was  borne 
by  her  own  mother ;  her  husband  walked  at  her  side,  his 
cap  in  his  hand ;  all  the  nobles  bent  the  knee  as  she  passed. 
Her  succession  was  now  proclaimed ;  but  the  people,  whose 
notions  of  hereditary  right  were  strong,  and  who  hated 
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Northomberland,  listened  with  apathy.  A  vintner's  boy 
who  ventured  to  express  his  dissent  was  set  in  the  pillory 
and  lost  his  ears  for  bis  offence.  Many  of  the  reformed 
dagy  preached  in  favour  of  the  present  change  in  the  suc- 
cession. Bishop  Ridley  exerted  his  eloquence  in  the  same 
cause  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  but  with  Uttle  effect.  For  this 
he  has  been  blamed,  and  it  may  be  with  reason ;  but  he  had 
had  recent  experience  of  Mary's  unyielding  bigotry,  and 
doubtless  he  deemed  that  there  was  no  safety  for  the  Re* 
formation  but  in  her  exclusion. 

Though  the  partisans  of  Jane  had  the  government,  the 
treasures,  a  fleet,  an  army,  and  the  fortresses  in  their  hands, 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  strong  in  the  popular  notion  of  her 
right,  and  still  stronger  in  the  popular  aversion  to  North- 
umberland. The  people  of  Norfolk,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  at  his  hands  in  their  late  insurrection,  were  there- 
fore disposed  to  favour  her,  and  she  was  proclaimed  at  Nor- 
wich (July  13),  She  had  previously  written  to  the  council 
demanding  why  they  had  concealed  her  brother's  death, 
and  requiring  them  to  have  her  instantly  proclaimed;  a 
denial  of  her  right  was  returned,  and  she  was  called  on  to 
^  surcease  to  molest  any  of  queen  Jane's  subjects."  Her 
letters  to  divers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  better 
attended  to ;  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  and  the  heirs 
of  lords  Wharton  and  Mordaunt  joined  her  at  the  head  of 
their  tenantry ;  and  sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Northumberland  to  raise  four  thousand  men  for 
the  cause  of  Jane,  led  them  to  the  support  of  Mary.  This 
princess  had  now  removed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  castle 
of  Framlingham,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  that  she  might 
escape  to  Flanders  if  necessary.  A  fleet  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  her,  but  the  crews  were  induced  to  declare  in 
her  favour.  So  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  now 
joined  her  that  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  Sir  Edward  Hastings  and  some 
other  leaders  were  preparing  to  march  from  Drayton  to 
Westminster  with  ten  thousand  men. 
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On  receiving  this  intelligence  the  council  dii'ected  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  to  advance  with  the  tix>ops  which  had  been 
collected  against  the  lady  Mary;  but  Jane  with  tears 
implored  them  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  father.  As  8uf« 
folk's  incapacity  was  well  known,  the  council  called  on 
Northumberland  himself  to  take  the  command.  He 
complied,  though  with  reluctance  it  is  said,  for  he  feared 
their  treachery.  He  sent  his  troops  forward,  and  on  re* 
ceiving  the  assurances  of  the  nobles  that  they  would  join 
him  with  their  forces  at  Newmarket,  he  set  forth  wlUl  hii 
train  (July  14).  The  indifference  shown  by  the  assembled 
populace  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  observe  to  lord  Oray> 
as  they  rode  through  Shoreditch,  **  The  people  press  to 
look  on  us,  but  not  one  saith  God  speed  ye/'  He  pro^- 
ceeded  to  Cambridge,  whence  he  advanced  (July  17)  et 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  in 
the  direction  of  Framlingham ;  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
he  found  it  advisable  to  retreat,  and  he  returned  to  Cam'* 
bridge,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  council  requiring  them  to 
Send  him  reinforcemente  without  loss  of  time. 

But  things  in  London  had  meantime  taken  a  new  direc- 
tion. On  the  19th  the  lord  treasurer  and  lord  privy  seal, 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury  and  Pembroke,  sir 
Thomas  Cheney  and  sir  John  Mason  met  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  where  they  were  attended  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
recorder,  and  some  of  the  aldermen.  Arundel,  who  had 
Idl  along  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Mary,  advised 
them  to  acknowledge  her ;  he  met  the  main  objection  by 
saying, ''  How  doth  it  appear  that  Mary  intends  any  altera* 
tion  in  religion  ?  Certainly,  having  been  ktely  petitioned 
on  this  point  by  the  Suffolk  men,  she  gave  them  a  very 
hopeful  answer^."  Pembroke  then  drew  his  sword,  and 
exclaimed,  ''  If  the  arguments  of  my  lord  of  Arundel  do 
not  persuade  you,  this  sword  shall  make  Mary  queen,  or  I 

*  **  Which  indeed  waa  true/'  adds  bishop  Godwin,  as  of  his  own  know- 
ledge.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  only  verbal,  't  was  easy  for  Maiy  and  her 
partisans  afterwards  to  deny  it 
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wili  die  in  her  quarrel'**.''  All  however  gave  a  willing  as* 
•ent ;  they  rode  forth  and  proclaimed  Mary  at  St.  Paul's 
eroas  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace^  to  whom  beer, 
wine  and  money  were  then  distributed,  and  the  night  was 
uahered  in  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

Arundel  and  Paget  having  set  forth  with  the  news  to 
Mary,  Pembroke  took  the  custody  of  the  Tower  firom  Suf- 
folk. The  lady  Jane,  after  a  brieif  reign  of  only  ten  days, 
kud  down  her  royalty,  and  retired  to  Sion  House.  When 
her  fiither  announced  to  her  the  necessity  for  her  resigna* 
tion,  she  replied  that  it  was  far  more  agreeable  than  his 
late  announcement  had  been,  and  expressed  her  wish  that 
her  cheerful  abdication  might  atone  for  the  offence  she 
bad  committed  in  accepting  the  crown,  in  obedience  to  him 
and  her  mother.  Northumberland,  when  he  found  the 
turn  matters  were  taking,  proclaimed  queen  Mary  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  Arundel,  and  committed  to 
the  Towerf,  as  also  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  twenfy- 
five  more  of  their  friends. 

Maiy  now  advanced  toward  London.  At  Wanstead  in 
Essex  she  was  met  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of 
a  stately  cavalcade  of  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  their 
servants.  Four  days  after,  the  two  sisters,  followed  by  a 
magnificent  train,  rode  through  the  city  to  the  Tower, — 
Mary  small,  thin  and  deHoate ;  Elizabeth  tall,  handsome 
and  well-formed,  carefully  displaying  her  beautiful  hands. 
In  the  Tower  Mary  was  met  by  four  state  prisoners  of 
rank,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
Courtenay,  son  of  the  late  marquess  of  Exeter,  and  Gar- 
diner bishop  of  Winchester.  She  raised  them  from  the 
ground  where  they  knelt,  kissed  them,  and  gave  them  their 
liberty.  Next  day  she  released  Tunstall  and  Bonner.  When 

*  .This  fervent  loyalist  had  been  one  of  those  who  signed  the  devise  of  the 
crown  to  Jane,  and  he  had  sworn  a  few  days  before  to  shed  his  blood  in  he>^ 
cause! 

t  As  be  wM  led  through  the  city,  a  woman  displayed  one  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs dipped  in  Somerset's  blood.  '*  Behold,"  she  cried,  **  the  blood  of  that 
worthy  man,  the  good  uncle  of  that  worthy  prince,  which  was  shed  by  thy 
malicious  practiees!    It  plainly  now  begins  to  revenge  itsdf  on  thee." 
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forming  her  council^  fihe  bestowed  the  office  of  chancellor 
on  Gkurdiner^  who  soon  showed  that  his  captivity  had  not 
subdued  his  haughty  overbearing  spirit.  Paget  was  next 
in  influence  and  importance  in  the  cabinet. 

Though  Mary  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  seclusion^  the 
love  of  splendid  apparel,  which  seems  to  have  been  inhe- 
rent in  her  family,  was  seated  deep  in  her  heart,  and  she 
gave  loose  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  even  the 
French  ambassador,  who  must  have  been  well  used  to  the 
pomp  and  display  of  dress  at  his  own  court.  She  required 
all  about  her,  both  lords  and  ladies,  to  be  similarly  arrayed, 
and  gray-haired  dames  of  sixty  were  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  gayest  hues,  and  laden  with  jewels  and  ornaments, — 
unlike  the  perhaps  too  sober  court  of  Edvrard  VI.  Her 
coronation  was  celebrated  (Sept.  30)  with  all  possible 
splendour.  It  was  performed  in  the  ancient  manner ;  her 
clothes  were  all  blessed ;  she  was  anointed  on  various 
parts  of  her  head  and  body ;  Gardiner  chaunted  mass ;  the 
crown  was  borne  by  Elizabeth,  who  with  Anne  of-  Cleves 
afterwards  dined  at  the  queen's  table.  A  general  pardon 
to  all  but  sixty  persons,  who  were  named,  was  proclaimed 
the  same  day. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Northumberland,  his  son  laid 
Warwick,  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  sir  John  and  sir 
Henry  Gates,  sir  Andrew  Dudley  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer 
were  brought  to  triaL  Norfolk  presided  as  lord  high 
steward  for  the  trial  of  the  three  peers.  Northumberland 
submitted  these  questions :  Could  a  man  be  guilty  of  treason 
who  obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the 
great  seal?  and  could  those  who  were  involved  in  the 
same  guilt  with  him  sit  as  his  judges  ?  He  was  told  that 
the  council  and  great  seal  of  which  he  spoke  were  those  of 
a  usurper,  and  that  those  against  whom  there  was  no  sen- 
tence of  attainder  were  qualified  to  sit  as  judges.  They 
aU  then  pleaded  guilty.  The  commoners,  who  were  tried 
the  next  day,  did  the  same.  Northumberland,  sir  John 
Grates  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  selected  for  exe- 
cution. 
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in  adversity  as  insolent  in  prosperity,  Northum- 
berland sought  an  interview  with  Ghurdiner,  and  implored 
his  interest  to  save  his  life ;  '^  Alas/'  cried  he, ''  let  me  live 
a  little  longer,  though  it  be  but  in  a  mouse-hole/'     Gardi- 
ner expressed  his  wish  to  serve  him,  but  could  not  venture 
to  give  any  hopes.     He  then  prayed  that  a  learned  priest 
might  be  sent,  to  whom  he  might  confess,  adding  that  he 
had  never  been  of  any  religion  but  the  bishop*s  own, 
though  for  ambitious  motives  he  had  pretended  otherwise ; 
and  that  so  he  would  declare  at  his  death.     Gardiner,  it  is 
said,  shed  tears,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  did  apply  to 
Mary  on  his  behalf;  but  the  emperor  had  strictly  enjoined 
her  not  to  spare  him,  and  indeed  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should.     Bishop  Heath  was  sent  to  give  him  spiritual 
comfort.     On  the  2l8t  the  duke  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
attended  mass  $  he  received  the  eucharist  in  one  kind,  and 
he  addressed  those  present,  expressing  his  regret  for  his 
share  in  putting  down  the  mass,  and  his  intention  of  re- 
storing it,  which,  he  said,  '^  I  could  not  do  at  once,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  my  ends  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Londoners,  who  love  new  things.^'    Before  evening  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  die  the  next  morning. 
He  wrote  in  the  most  supplicatory  terms  to  Gardiner  and 
Arundel,  but  in  vain.    Next  morning  he  was  led  with  Gates 
and  Palmer  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill.    The  duke, 
taking  off  his  damask  gown,  leaned  over  the  railing  on  the 
east  side  and  addressed  the  spectators.     He  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  said  that  he  had  been  incited  by  others  whom 
he  would  not  name ;  he  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to 
the  ancient  faith,  without  which  they  could  not  hope  for 
peace.     "  By  our  creed,'^  says  he,  *'  we  are  taught  to  say, 
*  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  faith,'  and  such  is  my  very 
belief,  as  my  lord  bishop  here  present  can  testify.    All  this 
I  say  not  from  having  been  commanded  so  to  do,  but  of 
my  own  free  will."     He  then  prayed,  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  block.     His  two  companions  died  with  penitence  and 
courage,  but  made  no  recantation. 
Such  was  the  well-merited  end  of  this  bold  bad  man. 
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His  confession,  it  has  been  finely  observed,  ^  was  not  at- 
tended with  those  marks  of  penitence  which  might  render 
it  respectable }  it  served  only  to  strip  his  conduct  of  any 
palliation  which  the  mixture  of  a  motive^  in  its  general  na* 
ture  commendable,  might  have  in  some  degree  afforded/' 
It  matters  little  whether  he  were  sincere  or  not;  he  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  looked  for  a  reprieve  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  ^. 

The  other  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  lady  Jane  and 
her  husband,  were  set  at  liberty*  But  notwithstanding 
all  this  clemency,  the  prospect  for  the  protestants  was 
gloomy  and  cheerless.  The  queen  made  no  secret  of  her 
attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  though  she  still  pre« 
tended  that  she  would  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
the  people.  The  Romish  priests  now  emboldened  ven- 
tured to  celebrate  mass  openly  in  some  places*  Bourne, 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  when  preaching  at  St.  Paul's 
cross,  dared  to  attack  what  had  been  done  in  the  late  reign. 
The  people  became  excited,  a  cry  of  ''  Pull  him  down!'^ 
was  raised,  stones  were  thrown,  and  some  one  flung  a  dag^ 
ger,  which  hit  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  pulpit.  He  might 
have  lost  his  life  but  for  Bradford  and  Rogers,  two  re* 
formed  preachers,  who  calmed  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
conveyed  him  into  St.  Paul's  school.  The  queen  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  forbid  all  public  preaching;,  the  great 
weapon  of  the  reformers. 

No  one  could  plead  better  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
her  own  case  during  the  late  reign  than  Mary,  but  in  the 
case  of  her  sister  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  themalL 
Elizabeth  found  it  necessary  for  her  safety  to  attend  mass, 
and  she  was  even  obliged  to  stoop  some  time  after  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  writing  to  the  emperor  to  send  her  a  cross, 
chalice,  and  other  things  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in  her 
private  chapeL 

Ridley  was  already  in  the  Tower;  Hooper  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  others  were  also  in  prison.    Cranmer  had 

*  Foxe  asserts  that  he  had  been  promised  a  pardon. 
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hitherto  been  suflbred  to  remaui  at  Lambeth ;  but  when 
Uie  aubdean  Thomdon  had  the  audacity  to  hare  masa 
edebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury^  the  primate 
ftlt  it  his  duty  to  show  that  this  was  without  his  participa^ 
tion.  He  drew  up  a  paper  containing  his  sentiments  on 
the  mass*  Bishop  Scory  having  called  on  him^  saw  it  and 
obtained  a  copy ;  fiom  this  several  other  copies  were  made^ 
one  of  which  was  publicly  read  in  Cheapside*  Cranmer 
was  summoned  before  the  council ;  he  acknowledged  the 
paper  to  be  hls^  and  said  his  intention  had  been  to  enlaiige 
it)  affix  his  seal  to  it^  and  put  it  upon  the  doors  of  St« 
PlAuPs  and  other  churches.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (Sept.  14)  on  a  chat^  of  treason.  Latimer  had 
been  sent  thither  the  preceding  day  for  his  ^*  seditious  de- 
meanour/' as  it  was  termed.  As  the  venerable  man  was 
led  through  9mithfieldj  he  anticipated  his  fate^  and  said^ 
''  This  place  has  long  groaned  for  me  J*  Most  of  the  lead* 
ing  protestants  were  now  in  prison,  many  fled  the  king- 
dom :  Peter  Martyr  and  the  other  foreigners  were  ordered 
to  depart.  When  the  men  of  Suffolk  sent  to  remind  the 
queen  of  her  promises,  they  met  with  insult,  and  one  of 
them  named  Dobbe  was  set  in  the  pillory.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  queen  and  her  council  could  now  be  no  secret 
to  any  one.  When  the  news  of  her  accession  reached  Rome 
the  pope  instantaneously  appointed  Pole  papal  legate  for 
England,  and  soon  after  a  Romish  envoy  named  Commen- 
done,  who  had  g^ne  over  to  England,  and  had  had  private 
interviews  with  the  queen,  arrived  with  a  letter  to  the  pon- 
tiff in  her  own  hand-writing,  in  which  she  engaged  for  the 
return  of  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  their  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See.  Pole  was  impatient  to  proceed  at  once  to 
England,  but  Gardiner  feared  he  would  precipitate  matters 
too  much ;  the  emperor  too  apprehended  his  opposition  in 
a  matter  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  impediments  were 
thrown  in  his  way. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  met  on  the 
5th  of  October.    It  is  said,  but  without  proof,  that  violence 
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had  been  employed  to  procure  a  migority  fiivourable  to  the 
court ;  but  the  simple  court  influence^  added  to  the  preju- 
dices of  a  large  number  of  the  electors^  the  eagerness  of 
the  catholics  to  obtain  seats^  and  the  fears  or  despondency 
of  the  protestants^  are  fuUy  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
effects.  In  open  violation  of  the  existing  law  a  solemn 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ohost  was  celebrated  in  Latin  before 
both  houses^  and  when  Taylor  bishop  of  Lincoln  refused 
to  kneel  at  it  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  house.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  the  day 
before  for  *'  divers  his  offences,"  and  Harley,  the  only  re- 
maining protestant  prelate,  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat 
because  he  was  a  married  man. 

llie  most  important  measures  passed  in  this  parliament 
were,  an  act  abolishing  every  kind  of  treason  not  contained 
in  the  statute  25  Edw.  III.,  and  all  felonies  that  did  not 
exist  anterior  to  1  Hen.  YIII. ;  one  declaring  the  queen's 
legitimacy,  and  annulling  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cran- 
mer ;  and  one  repealing  all  the  statutes  of  king  Edward 
respecting  religion.  It  was  further  enacted,  that  after  the 
20th  of  December  next  ensuing  no  service  should  be  al- 
lowed but  that  in  use  at  the  death  of  king  Henry.  An 
act  of  attainder  was  also  passed  against  those  already  con- 
demned for  treason,  and  against  lady  Jane  Gray,  her  hus- 
band, lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and  archbishop  Cranmer: 
these  four  were  arraigned  at  Guildhall  (Nov.  13)  and  they 
all  pleaded  guilty.  Cranmer,  urged  probably  by  the  na- 
tural love  of  life,  wrote  to  the  queen  a  full  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  altering  the  succession  and 
seeking  for  mercy ;  he  did  not  remind  her,  as  he  might 
have  done,  that  she  had  been  indebted  to  him  for  safety  in 
her  father's  time.  No  notice  however  was  taken  of  his  ap* 
plication,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Mary  had  as  yet  any 
decided  intention  of  taking  his  life. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  was  a  subject  which  had  for 
some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  herself  and  her  council. 
The  plan  of  a  match  between  her  and  cardinal  Pde,  whom 
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a  papal  dispensation  could  restore  to  a  secular  condition^ 
was  again  brought  forward ;  but  the  cardinal  was  now  fifty- 
four  years  of  age^  his  health  was  delicate,  his  habits  were 
bookish  and  studious,  and  as  the  queen  seems  to  have  de« 
sired  an  active  young  consort,  that  project  was  abandoned. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  she  would  marry  young 
Courtenay,  whom  she  had  created  earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
whose  mother  she  had  selected  for  her  bedfeUow  according 
to  &e  usage  of  the  age.  Of  foreign  princes,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  and  others  were  spoken 
of;  but  the  imperial  ambassador  had  his  directions  to  hint 
to  her,  as  from  himself,  a  match  with  the  prince  of  Spain, 
who  was  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  a  widower. 
She  did  not  seem  to  give  any  attention  at  the  time,  but  the 
idea  sank  in  her  mind.  Her  affection  for  Courtenay 
was  observed  visibly  to  decline ;  she  began  to  talk  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  she  felt  or  affected  great 
horror  at  the  excesses  into  which  he  ran,  and  which  were 
but  too  natural  to  a  young  man  long  secluded  on  the  first 
acquisition  of  liberty.  Presently  came  a  letter  fix>m  the 
emperor  himself  gallantly  regretting  that  age  and  infirmity 
prevented  him  from  offering  her  his  own  hand,  but  pro- 
posing to  her  that  of  the  prince  of  Spain.  Her  pride  was 
gratified  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  high  alliance,  her  vanity 
was  flattered  at  her  hand  being  sought  by  a  man  eleven 
years  her  junior,  and  she  secretly  resolved  on  the  Spanish 
match. 

In  the  council  Norfolk,  Arundel  and  Paget  were  in  fa- 
vour of  it;  Gardiner  was  opposed  to  it,  as  also  were  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  catholics  as  well  as  protestants ;  the 
French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  also  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  in  favour  of  Courtenay.  On  the  SOth  of  Oc- 
tober the  commons  voted  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying 
that  she  wotdd  select  a  husband  out  of  the  nobility  of  the 
realm.  But  she  would  not  be  thwarted;  she  said  she 
would  prove  a  match  for  all  the  cunning  of  the  chancellor. 
She  sent  that  same  night  for  the  imperial  ambassador,  and 
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taking  him  into  her  cmtoiyi  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
before  the  hallowed  wafer^  which  she  belief?ed  to  be  her 
Creator^  and  having  recited  the  hymn  ^  Veni^  Creator 
Spiritus/'  called  God  to  witness  that  she  took  the  prinoe 
of  Spain  for  her  husband^  and  never  would  have  any  other* 
When  the  commons  waited  on  her  with  the  address^  she 
told  them  that  it  was  for  her^  not  for  them^  to  choose  in 
this  matter. 

On  the  2nd  of  January^  1554,  four  ambassadors  extraor- 
dinary arrived  from  the  emperor,  and  made  a  formal  ofier 
to  her  of  the  prinoe  of  Spain.  Gardiner,  who  had  given 
up  his  opposition  when  he  found  it  uselessi  had  already  ar^ 
ranged  the  terms  with  the  resident  ambassador  Benard, 
and  he  took  all  possible  precautions  for  the  honour  and  in« 
dependence  of  England.  The  appointment  to  all  offices 
was  to  rest  with  the  queen,  and  be  confined  to  natives ; 
Philip  was  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  maintain  all  orders 
of  men  in  their  rights  and  privileges ;  he  was  not  to  take 
the  queen  abroad  without  her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  chil* 
dren  without  that  of  the  nobility ;  not  to  claim  a  right  to 
the  succession  if  he  survived  her ;  not  to  take  from  the  king* 
dom  ships,  ammunition,  or  any  of  the  crown  jewels ;  and 
not  to  engage  the  nation  in  the  war  between  his  father  and 
France. 

Gardiner  recommended  this  treaty  with  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  were  willing  auditors,  but 
to  the  people  the  Spanish  mateh  was  odious.  Treaties  and 
promises  they  knew  were  as  easily  broken  as  made ;  sup- 
ported by  foreign  troops  Philip  might  easily  trample  on 
the  constitution,  and  establish  the  diabolical  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisitbn.  These  murmurs  soon  ripened  into  conspi- 
racies, which  were  secretly  encouraged  by  NoaiUes,  the 
French  ambassador.  It  was  proposed  to  eflfect  risings  in 
various  parts,  and  to  marry  Courtenay  to  Elisabeth,  and 
establish  them  in  Devonshire,  where  his  ftmily  interest  lay. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  wait  till  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  Philip  in  the  kingdom  should  have  still 
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ftixther  excited  the  dissatisfactioa  of  the  people  t  but  Gar* 
diner  drew  the  secret  from  the  feare  or  the  simplicity  of 
Courtenaj^  and  the  very  next  day  (Jan.  21)  finding  they 
were  betrayed  they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  anns^  un« 
prepared  as  they  were,  before  they  were  arrested.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  bis  brothers,  the  lords  John  and 
Thomas  Gray,  went  down  to  Warwickshire  to  raise  bis 
tenantry  there ;  sir  James  Croft  went  to  the  borders  of 
Wales,  where  his  estates  lay ;  and  sir  Peter  Carew  and 
others  to  Devonshire.  But  all  their  ef&rts  to  raise  the 
people  proved  abortive.  The  duke,  after  being  defeated 
in  a  skirmish  near  Coventxy  by  lord  Huntingdon,  who  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
tenants  and  was  reconunitted  to  the  Tower:  Croft  was 
surprised  and  taken  in  his  bed  before  he  could  raise  his 
tenantry ;  Carew  fled  to  France  at  the  approach  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford. 

In  Kent  afiairs  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  courage,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Maidstone  (Jan.  24);  he  was  instantly 
joined  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  five  thousand  more  were 
ready  to  rise.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  old  castle 
of  Rochester,  and  he  obtained  cannon  and  ammunition 
from  some  ships  that  were  lying  in  the  river.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  guards  and  five  hun- 
dred Londoners  advanced  to  attack  him,  but  when  be  gave 
orders  to  force  the  bridge,  Bret,  the  commander  of  the  Lon- 
doners, addressed  bis  men,  ui^ing  them  not  to  fight  against 
those  who  only  sought  to  save  them  from  the  yoke  of  fo- 
reigners. A  cry  of  ^^  A  Wyat  1  a  Wyat  P*  was  raised,  and 
Wyat  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  Norfolk  and  his 
officers  fied  toward  Gravesend,  and  Wyat  soon  reached 
Deptford  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

The  council  were  now  greatly  alarmed  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  queen.  This  however  is  one  of  the  few  mo- 
ments in  her  life  in  which  we  must  admire  her:  she  exhi- 
bited aU  the  courage  of  her  race,  and  resolved  to  face  the 
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danger.  When  the  lord  mayor  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens^  she  entered  Guildhall  with  her  sceptre  in  her  hand^ 
followed  by  her  ladies  and  her  officers  of  state^  and  ad* 
dressed  the  assembly  in  such  animated  terms  that  the  hall 
resounded  with  acclamations :  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
citisens  forthwith  enrolled  themselves  for  the  protection  of 
the  city. 

Wyat  meantime  was  at  Southwark  with  a  force  dimi* 
nished  to  two  thousand  men,  for  his  followers  slank  away 
when  they  found  that  the  Londoners  would  oppose  them. 
Finding  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  Tower^ 
he  led  them  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  and  having  there 
repaired  the  bridge,  which  had  been  broken,  and  crossed, 
he  proceeded  rapidly  toward  London  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising Ludgate  before  sunrise.  But  the  carriage  of  one 
of  his  cannon  happening  to  break,  he  most  unwisely  delayed 
for  an  hoiur  to  repair  it.  This  gave  time  for  information 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  court.  The  ministers  on  their  knees 
implored  the  queen  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower,  but  she 
scorned  the  timid  counsel.  A  force  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under  the  lords  Pembroke  and 
Clinton,  was  ready  to  oppose  the  rebels.  At  nine  o'clock 
Wyat  reached  Hyde-park.  Though  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  royal  cannon  at  St.  James's  he  forced  his  way  up  Fleet- 
street  with  a  few  followers  and  reached  Ludgate,  where 
being  refused  admittance,  he  turned  and  fought  his  way 
back  to  Temple  Bar ;  but  here  finding  further  resistance 
hopeless,  he  surrendered  to  sir  Maurice  Berkeley.  His  fol- 
lowers meantime  had  been  routed,  one  hundred  being  slain 
and  about  four  hundred  made  prioners. 

If  Mary  on  the  former  occasion  had  neglected  the  advice 
of  the  emperor,  and  acted  with  lenity,  she  resolved  to  do 
so  no  longer.  The  very  day  after  tlie  capture  of  Wyat 
(Feb.  8)  she  signed  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  ^'  Guil- 
ford Dudley  and  his  wife,"  as  it  was  insultingly  expressed. 
Feckenham,  the  former  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  sent  to 
endeavour  to  convert  the  lady  Jane  to  the  catholic  religion. 
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but  ftll  his  arguments  failed  against  her  sound  sense  and 
steady  piety.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion (Feb.  12)  lord  Guilford,  whom  Jane  had  refused  to 
see  lest  their  feelings  should  overcome  their  fortitude,  was 
led  out  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  of  people.  Jane  from  her  window  saw  him 
go  forth,  and  she  afterwards  beheld  his  bleeding  trunk  as 
it  was  brought  back  in  a  cart.  Her  own  execution  was  to 
take  place  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  either  on  ac- 
count of  her  royal  extraction,  or  more  probably  from  fear 
of  the  effect  the  sight  of  her  youth  and  innocence  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  She  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and  then  addressed  those  present, 
saying  that  she  was  come  there  to  die  for  the  commission 
of  an  unlawful  act  in  taking  wliat  belonged  to  the  queen ; 
but  adding  that,  as  to  the  desire  or  procurement  of  it,  she 
washed  her  hands  in  innocency,  and  she  called  on  them  to 
bear  witness  that  she  died  a  true  Christian,  and  hoped  for 
salvation  only  through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  She  then  knelt 
down  and  repeated  the  fifty-first  psalm  in  English.  As  she 
was  placing  herself  before  the  block  she  said  to  the  execu- 
tioner, '^  I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly.*'  She  then  asked 
him,  ^'VVill  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down?'*  "No, 
madam,''  replied  he.  Her  eyes  being  bandaged,  she  groped 
about  for  the  block,  and  not  finding  it  she  became  a  little 
agitated  and  said,  "What  shall  I  do?  where  is  it?  where 
is  it?"  Her  head  was  then  guided  to  the  right  spot.  She 
stretched  forth  her  neck  saying,  "  Lord  I  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  and  one  blow  terminated  her  existence. 
!ISven  the  popish  historian,  who  seems  to  regard  it  as  his 
duty  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion when  a  protestant  is  the  sufferer,  says  that "  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  to  the  honoiir  of  Mary"  if  she  had  abs- 
tained from  this  deed.  A  more  humane  and  enlightened 
historian*  says, "  The  history  of  tyranny  affords  no  example 

*  Mackintosh,  il.  306.    Dr.  Lingard  in  his  hist  edition  omits  X\iQ  perhajfa^ 
and  altogether  expresses  himself  in  very  creditable  terms. 
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of  a  female  of  seventeen,  by  tilie  command  of  a  female  and 
a  relation,  put  to  death  for  acquiescence  in  the  injunction 
of  a  father,  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  all  that  the 
kingdom  could  boast  of  what  was  illustrious  in  nobility,  or 
grave  in  law,  or  venerable  in  religipn.  The  example  is  the 
more  affecting,  as  it  is  that  of  a  person  who  exhibited  a 
matchless  union  of  youth  and  beauty  with  genius,  with 
learning,  with  virtue,  with  piety;  whose  affections  were 
so  wann,  while  her  passions  were  so  perfectly  subdued* 
It  was  a  death  sufficient  to  honour  and  di&honour  an 
age/' 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  executed  shortly  after.  He 
met  with  less  commiseration  than  he  would  have  done  had 
he  not  been  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  admirable 
daughter's  death.  He  was  a  weak  well-meaning  man,  and 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  more  by  religious  feeling  than 
by  ambition.  His  brother  lord  Thomas  Gray,  a  bolder 
man,  shared  his  fate.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  the 
most  fortunate  of  th9se  who  were  brought  to  trial;  for  he 
proved  to  the  satisfacUon  of  the  jury  that  his  case  did  not 
come  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  they  acquitted 
him.  But  the  court  had  no  idea  of  being  balked  of  its  prey 
by  the  consciences  of  jurors.  There  were  all  summoned 
before  the  council,  committed  to  prison,  and  made  to  pay 
fines  of  from  1000  marks  to  2000/.  a-piece.  This  made 
other  juries  more  pliant,  and  sir  John  Throgmorton  and 
others  were  found  guilty  at  once.  Wyat  was  reserved  for 
some  time,  and  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  on  him  to  ac- 
cuse the  lady  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay.  He  partly  yielded, 
but  what  he  had  been  induced  to  say  being  not  deemed 
sufficient  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  At  his  execution 
(Apr.  11)  he  declared  it  is  said  that,  led  by  a  promise  of 
his  life,  he  had  been  induced  to  charge  them  falsely  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  enterprise. 

According  to  the  accoimts  of  both  the  French  and  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons 
were  hung.    Our  own  writers  would  seem  to  limit  this 
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number  to  little  more  than  sixty*.  On  the  20th  of  Febru«- 
arjr  four  hundred  others  were  led  coupled  together  with 
halters  round  their  necks  to  the  tilt-yard,  where  the  queen 
from  her  gallery  pronounced  their  pardon,  and  the  poor 
men  went  away  shouting  *^  God  save  queen  Mary!" 

But  the  great  object  of  Mary  and  her  council  was  to  get 
the  lady  Elizabeth  into  their  toils,  as  the  emperor  strongly 
urged  her  execution.  In  the  beginning  of  December  she 
had  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  her 
house  at  Ashridge  near  Berkhampstead.  It  is  very  probable 
that  she  had  received  some  intimation  of  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that,  knowing  her  life  to  be  in  constant 
danger  from  the  bigotry  of  her  sister,  she  may  have  secretly 
iqiproved  of  them;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
ever  committed  herself  by  giving  her  consent  to  them.  But 
whether  the  court  had  evidence  against  her  or  not,  the  very 
moment  Wyafs  insurrection  was  suppressed  a  body  of  five 
hundred  cavalry  was  sent  to  Ashridge,  whose  commanders 
had  orders  to  bring  her  up  '^  quick  or  dead."  She  was  at 
this  time  very  unwell,  and  was  retired  to  rest  when  they 
arrived  at  ten  at  night.  She  requested  not  to  be  disturbed 
till  morning ;  but  they  insisted  on  seeing  her  immediately, 
and  followed  her  lady  into  her  chamber.  Two  physicians 
having  reported  that  she  might  travel  without  danger  to 
her  life,  she  was  placed  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  in  a 
litter,  and  her  weakness  was  such  that  she  did  not  reach 
London  till  the  fifth  day.  As  she  passed  along  the  streets 
she  caused  the  litter  to  be  opened  and  she  appeared  clad  in 
white,  but  pale  and  swollen  with  her  disease,  yet  still  dis- 
playing that  air  of  majesty  and  dignity  which  nature  had 
impressed  on  her  features.   She  was  kept  for  a  fortnight  a 

*  The  accounts  may  perhaps  be  reconcilecL  Noailles,  the  French  resident, 
writes  on  the  12th  of  March  that  above  400  had  been  hung,  besides  50  captains 
and  gentlemen ;  Renard,  the  Imperial  resident,  on  the  17th  of  February,  that 
200  men  taken  at  the  fight  at  St.  James's  had  been  executed  with  their  officers ; 
and  on  the  24th,  that  100  had  suffered  in  Kent.  Stow  says  that  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  February  about  50  of  Wyat's  foction  were  hanged.  May  not  these 
have  been  only  the  50  olBcen  mentioned  by  the  ambaiaadors  ? 
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dose  prisoner  at  her  own  residence :  it  was  then  determined 
to  send  her  to  the  Tower.  She  wrote  to  her  sister^  assert- 
ing her  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms^  and  claiming  a 
personal  interview  on  the  grounds  of  a  promise  the  queen 
had  made  her.  Her  letter  was  unheeded^  and  on  Palm  Sun- 
day she  was  led  to  a  barge  in  order  to  embark  for  the  Tower. 
As  she  passed  along  she  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  windows, 
hoping  to  see  her  sister,  but  the  queen  was  probably  en- 
gaged at  her  devotions.  She  ventured  to  say  that  she 
wondered  the  nobility  of  the  realm  would  suffer  her  to  be 
led  into  captivity.  She  objected  to  landing  at  Traitors' 
Stairs,  but  one  of  the  lords  said  she  must  not  choose,  and 
offered  her  his  cloak  as  it  was  raining.  She  flung  it  from 
her  and  stepped  out  saying,  ^^  Here  lands  as  true  a  subject, 
being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs.  Before 
thee,  O  God !  I  speak  it,  having  no  other  friends  but  thee 
alone.**  The  warders  who  came  to  receive  her  knelt  down 
and  prayed  for  her  safety,  for  which  they  were  dismissed 
next  day.  She  passed  on,  and  sat  on  a  stone  to  rest  herself; 
the  lieutenant  begged  of  her  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain ; 
she  replied,  '^  Better  sitting  here  than  in  a  worse  place." 
She  was  then  led  to  her  apartment ;  the  doors  were  locked 
and  bolted  on  her,  and  she  remained  there  to  meditate  on 
the  fate  of  her  guiltless  mother  and  the  innocent  Jane 
Gray,  a  fate  which  she  had  little  doubt  awaited  herself. 

Mary,  in  whose  bosom  fanaticism  had  stifled  all  natural 
feeling,  was  willing  to  shed  her  sister's  blood ;  the  emperor, 
acting  perhaps  on  the  principles  of  his  grandfather  in  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  urgent  to  have  her  exe- 
cuted if  possible ;  Arundel  and  Paget  were  for  the  same 
course;  but  Gardiner  saw  plainly  that  neither  she  nor 
Courtenay  could  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of  25 
Edw.  III.,  now  the  only  law  of  treason.  It  may  be  that  mo- 
tives of  humanity  had  some  influence  on  the  chancellor's 
mind,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  queen  feared 
to  take  on  herself  the  responsibility  of  executing  her  sister 
contrary  to  law.    The  rigour  of  Elizabeth  *9  confinement 
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was  SO  far  relaxed  that  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a  small 
garden  within  the  Tower.  On  the  19th  of  May  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield  came  with  one  hundred  soldiers  and  conveyed 
her  to  Richmond^  and  thence  to  Woodstock  castle^  where 
she  was  confined  as  strictly  as  when  in  the  Tower.  Courtc- 
nay^  who  was  a  close  prisoner  in  this  fortress^  was  sent  on 
the  22nd  to  Fotheringay. 

The  queen  meantime  lay  on  no  bed  of  roses.  She  was 
in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension  ;  she  distrusted  even 
those  who  were  about  her^  and  did  not  venture  to  move 
without  a  ku^e  body  of  guards.  She  is  said  to  have  had 
thoughts  of  ordering  a  general  muster  of  the  people^  and 
then  seizing  their  arms  and  laying  them  up  in  the  fortresses. 
At  this  time  great  numbers  of  the  gentry,  apprehensive  of 
the  persecution  which  they  saw  coming,  sold  their  pro- 
perties and  went  over  to  France. 

A  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  April ;  a  sum  of  400,000 
crowns,  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  emperor,  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  to  gain  over  the  members ;  and  Mary,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  which  might  be  felt  about  the 
church  lands,  resumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  The  object  proposed  was  to  get  a  bill  passed,  en- 
abling the  queen  to  dispose  of  the  crown  and  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. But  the  parliament  easily  saw  who  the  successor 
would  be,  and  that  in  her  blind  folly  and  hatred  of  her 
sister  the  queen  would  make  England  but  a  province  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  All  the  arts  of  Gardiner  therefore 
failed ;  they  would  not  even  make  it  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  queen's  husband.  Bills  for  reviving  the 
law  of  the  Six  Articles  and  other  statutes  against  heresy 
were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  and  the  queen  finding  the 
parliament  not  to  answer  her  ends  dissolved  it. 

If  we  believe  the  malicious  but  probably  true  statements 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  manifested  her  impa- 
tience for  the  arrival  of  her  young  husband  in  a  very  ridi- 
culous manner.  She  frequently  complained  of  his  delay, 
regarding  it  as  intentional,  and  remarked  that  though  she 
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brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her  dower  he  had  not  fayoured 
her  with  a  single  letter ;  and  as  she  viewed  her  ordinury  and 
careworn  features  in  her  glass,  she  feared  lest  she  mif^t 
fail  of  inspiring  him  with  affection.  At  length  to  her  great 
joy  Philip  landed  at  Southampton  (July  19).  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  lords  of  the  council  and  presented  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  After  a  short  delay  he  rode  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  was  met  by  the  anxious  queen ;  and  on 
the  feast  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  (25th), 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  royal  pair  remained  there  for  some 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Windsor.  They  visited  the 
metropolis,  where  they  were  received  with  those  very  du- 
bious marks  of  affection,  shows  and  pageants ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  neither  was  calculated  to  gain  the  popular  ftvour. 
The  queen  was  anxious  to  have  her  husband  all  to  herself, 
and  his  own  Spanish  pride  contributed  to  fence  him  round 
with  pomp  and  etiquette. 

But  the  object  nearest  the  queen's  heart  was  to  bring 
her  kingdom  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  As  this 
cotdd  never  be  effected  while  the  nobility  and  gentiy  had 
to  fear  for  their  property  in  the  church  lands,  the  pope 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  Gardiner,  and  signed  a  buU 
empowering  the  legate  to  ^'  give,  alienate,  and  transfer  '^  to 
the  present  possessors  all  the  property  taken  from  the 
church  in  the  two  late  reigns.  It  was  now  deemed  advisable 
to  convene  a  new  parliament  $  and  as  the  queen  knew  she 
might  depend  on  the  compliance  of  the  degenerate  or  up- 
start nobles,  who  never  dreamed  of  opposing  the  royal  will, 
no  matter  who  possessed  the  crown,  her  sole  care  was  to 
obtain  a  pliant  house  of  commons.  Orders  were  therefore 
sent  to  the  sheriffs  to  have  those  who  held  the  ancient  faith 
elected ;  the  protestants  were  dispirited,  and  consequently 
a  house  containing  probably  not  a  single  one  of  them  was 
returned.  On  the  first  of  November  the  parliament  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  chancellor  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen,  whose  expectation  he  said  it  was  that 
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they  would  accompliah  the  reunion  of  the  realm  with  the 
catholic  church.  One  of  the  first  measures  for  this  purpose 
was  to  introduce  a  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  car- 
dinal Pole.     It  was  passed  of  course  without  hesitation. 

The  cardinal  meantime  was  on  his  way  to  England; 
lord  Paget,  sir  Edward  Hastings  and  sir  William  Cecil 
had  been  sent  to  meet  him  at  Brussels.  At  Dover  he 
was  received  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Montague ; 
as  he  advanced  the  gentry  of  the  coxmtry  joined  him  on 
horseback.  He  entered  a  baige  at  Gravesend^  where  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  presented 
him  with  the  act  reversing  his  attainder ;  then  fixing  his 
silver  cross  in  the  prow  he  proceeded  to  Westminster.  The 
chancellor  received  him  as  he  landed ;  the  king  at  the  par 
lace  gate,  the  queen  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  After 
a  short  stay  he  retired  to  Lambeth,  and  occupied  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  abode. 

Four  days  after  the  legate  returned  to  court,  whither  the 
lords  and  commons  had  been  summoned.  He  thanked 
them  for  reversing  his  attainder,  and  assured  them  of  his 
readiness  to  aid  in  restoring  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
They  then  retired,  and  next  day  they  unanimously  voted  a 
petition  to  the  king  and  queen,  expressing  their  sorrow  for 
the  defection  of  the  reahn,  and  hoping  through  their  me- 
diation to  be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
A  gracious  reply  could  not  be  withheld.  On  the  following 
day  the  queen  came  and  sat  on  her  throne,  the  king  on  her 
left,  the  legate  on  her  right.  The  chancellor  read  out  the 
petition ;  the  king  and  queen  spoke  to  the  cardinal,  who 
then  rose,  and  after  addressing  the  assembly  at  some  length 
solemnly  absolved  them  and  the  whole  realm,  and  restored 
them  to  the  holy  chiu*ch.  They  rose  and  followed  the  king 
and  queen  into  the  chapel,  where  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted. 
The  next  Sunday  the  legate  made  his  public  entrance  into 
the  city.  Gardiner  preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  lamenting 
his  conduct  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  exhorting  all 
to  follow  his  example,  and  repent  and  amend. 
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The  present  parliament  readily  passed  the  bill  against 
heresy^  and  the  others  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  last. 
They  also  made  it  treason  to  compass  or  attempt  the  life  of 
Philip  diuing  his  union  with  the  queen ;  but  even  they 
would  go  no  further^  refusing  to  consent  even  to  his  coro- 
nation. An  act  however  was  passed^  giving  him  the  guard* 
ianship  of  the  queen's  expected  issue^  '^  if  it  should  happen 
to  her  otherwise  than  well  in  the  time  of  her  travel/' 

The  lovesick  Mary  actually  fancied  at  this  time  that  her 
longing  desires  for  issue  were  about  to  be  gratified.  At 
the  first  sight  of  Pole,  she  felt,  as  she  thought,  the  babe 
moving  in  her  womb ;  this  by  some  of  the  zealous  was 
likened  to  John  the  Baptist's  leaping  in  his  mother's  womb 
at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin.  The  council  wrote  that 
very  night  to  Bonner  to  order  a  TeDeum  to  be  sung  in  St. 
Paul's  and  the  other  churches.  Prayers  were  composed  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  queen,  one  of  which  ran  partly 
thus :  '^  Give  therefore  unto  thy  servants  Philip  and  Mary 
a  male  issue,  which  may  sit  in  the  seat  of  thy  kingdom. 
Give  unto  our  queen,  a  little  infant,  in  fashion  and  body 
comely  and  beautiful,  in  pregnant  wit  notable  and  excel- 
lent." Public  rejoicings  were  made,  and  the  household  of 
the  prince  (for  so  it  was  to  be)  was  arranged..  But  all  was 
mere  illusion ;  the  pregnancy,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was 
but  the  commencement  of  dropsy ! 

To  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  Philip  caused  those 
who  were  in  confinement  in  the  Tower  for  treason  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Through  his  means  the  same  favour  was 
extended  to  Courtenay*.  But  his  most  popular  act  was 
obtaining  pardon  for  the  princess  Elizabeth.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  and  sir  Henry 
Bcdingfield  proved  so  rigorous  a  jailer,  that,  it  is  said 
hearing  one  day  the  blithe  song  of  a  milkmaid,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  wishing  that  «Ae  were  a  milkmaid  too,  that 
she  might  carol  thus  gay  and  finee  from  care.    Her  situation 

r 

*  This  young  dirh  went  to  the  Continent,  and  he  died  soon  after  at  Padua. 
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was  a  precarious  one ;  as  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn^  and 
as  a  protestant  in  her  heart,  she  was  an  object  of  aversion 
to  the  queen,  who,  according  to  Elizabeth's  own  assertion, 
actually  thirsted  for  her  blood.  Gardiner  is  said  to  have  been 
uigentfor  her  execution.  He  used,  we  are  told,  when  the 
punishment  of  heretics  was  spoken  of,  to  say,  ^^  We  may 
shake  off  the  leaves  and  lop  the  branches ;  but  if  we  do 
not  destroy  the  root,  the  hope  of  heretics  (i.e.  the  princess), 
we  do  nothing/'  And  he  was  right;  for  had  she  been  cut  off, 
and  had  the  queen  of  Scots  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  might  have  been  the  injury  to  true  religion.  The 
Spanish  match  alone  saved  Elizabeth ;  for  it  became  the 
interest  of  him  who  had  the  power  to  do  it  to  protect 
her.  Nobler  motives  too  may  have  actuated  Philip ;  he 
may  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  seeing  the  blood  of  a 
princess  shed  to  gratify  revenge  and  bigotry.  Such  mo- 
tives operated  at  least  on  his  Spanish  attendants.  Foxe 
teUs  us,  that  when  lord  Paget  said  that  the  king  would  not 
have  any  quiet  commonwealth  in  England  unless  her  head 
were  stricken  from  the  shoulders,  the  Spaniards  answered, 
^  God  forbid  that  their  king  and  master  should  have  that 
mind  to  consent  to  such  a  mischief;''  and  he  adds,  that  they 
never  ceased  urging  Philip  till  he  had  her  released  from 
prison.  To  this  is  to  be  added  Elizabeth's  extreme  pru- 
dence, which  prevented  her  enemies  from  gaining  any  ad- 
vantage over  her,  and  her  feigning  to  be  a  catholic.  Some- 
thing also  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mild  temper  of  cardinal 
Pole,  his  gentlemanly  feeling,  his  respect  for  royal  and  kin- 
dred blood,  and  his  influence  over  the  queen. 

Hatfield  was  now  assigned  to  Elizabeth  as  a  residence, 
under  the  charge  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  a  gentleman  of  ho- 
nour and  humanity,  and  she  was  frequently  received  at 
court.  It  was  proposed  to  marry  her  to  some  foreign 
prince,  but  she  steadfastly  declined  all  the  offers  made  to 
her.  She  spent  her  time  chiefly  in  reading  the  classics 
with  the  learned  Roger  Ascham. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MART  (continued). 

1555—1558. 

Proceedings  against  the  reformers. — Martyrdom  of  Rogers  and  Hooper. — 
Proceedings  against  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer. — ^Martyrdom  of  the  two 
last— Death  of  GanUner.-*-Martyrdom  of  Cranmer. — ^Pole  made  primate. 
— Battle  of  St.  Quintin. — Loss  of  Calais. — Death  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
cardinal. 

Thk  year  1555  opened  with  dismal  prospects  for  the  pro- 
testants*  The  queen  had  ahreadjr,  even  before  the  parlia* 
ment  met,  made  this  reply  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in 
writing:-- ^^Touching  the  punishment  of  heretics,  meihink- 
eth  it  ought  to  be  done  without  rashness,  not  leaving  in 
the  meantime  to  do  justice  to  [i.  e.  execute]  such  as  by 
learning  would  seem  to  deceive  the  simple ;  and  the  rest  so 
to  be  used  that  the  people  might  well  perceive  them  not  to 
be  condemned  without  just  occasion ;  by  which  they  shall 
both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  not  to  do  the  like. 
And  especially  within  London  I  would  wish  none  to  be 
burnt  without  some  of  the  council's  presence,  and  both 
there  and  ever]rwhere  good  sermons  at  the  same  time.'^ 
On  the  23rd  of  January  all  the  bishops  went  to  Lambeth 
to  receive  the  l^ate's  blessing  and  directions.  Pole,  whose 
natural  temper  was  mild  and  whose  character  was  virtuous, 
desired  them  to  return  to  their  sees  and  endeavour  to  win 
back  their  flocks  by  gentle  methods.  On  the  25th  (the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul)  there  was  a  solemn  procession  through 
London.  First  went  one  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  all  in 
their  copes ;  then  came  eight  bishops,  and  lastly  Bonner, 
bearing  the  host ;  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  for 
reconcUing  them  again  to  his  church;  bonfires  blazed  all 
through  the  night,  and  this  day  was  appointed  to  be  annu* 
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ally  observed  under  the  name  of  the  Feast  of 
tion.  On  the  28th,  the  chancellor,  aided  by  the  bishops 
Bonner,  Tunstall,  Heath,  Thirlby,  Aldrich,  and  other  pre* 
lates,  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lords  Montague 
and  Wharton,  opened  his  court  under  the  legatine  author- 
ity for  the  trial  of  heretics  at  St.  Mary  Chrery^s  in  South- 
wark. 

The  late  bishops  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  and  Rogers,  Tay- 
br,  and  some  other  diyines  had  been  brought  on  the  22nd 
before  the  chancellor  and  council ;  they  had  to  undergo 
the  iU  language  and  browbeating  of  Gardiner,  but  they 
persisted  in  maintaining  their  principles.  Hooper  and 
Rogers  were  now  put  on  their  triaL  The  former  was 
chained  with  marrying,  though  a  priest;  with  maintaining 
that  marriages  may  be  legally  dissolved  for  fornication  and 
adultery,  and  that  persons  so  released  may  many  again ; 
and  with  denying  transubstantiation.  He  admitted  the 
truth  of  aU.  Of  the  last  he  said,  ''  I  have  done  so,  and  I 
now  afiirm  that  the  very  natural  body  of  Christ  is  not  really 
and  substantially  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  I 
assert,  moreover,  that  the  mass  is  idolatrous,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  the  devil.'' 

Rogers  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the  queen's  mercy 
and  be  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  He  replied  that 
he  had  never  departed  from  that  church,  and  that  he  would 
not  purchase  the  queen's  clemency  by  relapsing  into  anti« 
christian  doctrines.  Gardiner  charged  him  with  insulting 
his  sovereign.  ^^  The  queen's  majesty,  God  save  her  grace  I 
would  have  been  well  enough,"  said  Rogers,  '^  if  it  had  not 
been  for  your  counsels."  ^^  The  queen  went  before  me," 
said  Gardiner ;  ^4t  was  her  own  motion."  '^  I  never  can  nor 
will  believe  it,"  was  the  reply.  Bishop  Aldrich  then  said, 
^^  We  of  the  prelacy  will  bear  witness  to  my  lord  chancellor 
m  this."  «  Yea,"  replied  Rogers,  "  that  1  believe  well : " 
which  reply  caused  a  laugh  among  the  by-standers.  Gar« 
diner  made  a  long  speech,  and  then  he  and  his  brethren 
rose  and  took  off  their  caps,  and  he  asked  the  fatal  question. 
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did  he  believe  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  really  pre- 
sent in  the  sacrament.  He  answered  that  he  did  not.  The 
passing  of  sentence  was  deferred  till  the  next  dajr^  under 
the  pretence  of  charity,  and  the  two  prisoners  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Counter  in  Southwark.  Next  morning  they 
were  brought  up  again,  and  as  they  refused  to  recant  they 
were  condemned  on  the  charges  already  mentioned.  Ro- 
gers requested  that  his  poor  wife,  being  a  stranger,  (she 
was  a  German,)  might  come  and  speak  with  him  while 
yet  he  lived.  **  She  is  not  thy  wife,'*  said  Gardiner.  '^  Yea, 
but  she  is,  my  lord,''  replied  Rogers,  ^'and  hath  been  so 
these  eighteen  years."  His  request  was  refused.  The 
two  prisoners  were  then  committed  to  the  sherifls,  with 
directions  to  keep  them  in  the  Clink  till  night  and  then 
to  transfer  them  to  Newgate.  In  order  that  the  city  might 
be  enveloped  in  darkness,  orders  were  given  that  the 
costermongers,  who  then,  as  now,  sat  with  candles  at  their 
stalls,  should  put  them  out ;  but  the  people  stood  with 
lights  at  their  doors,  and  greeted,  prayed  for,  and  praised 
the  confessors  as  they  passed. 

Some  days  after  Bonner  came  to  Newgate,  and  in  the 
chapel  performed  the  ceremony  of  degrading  them,  on 
which  occasion  he  rejected  the  renewed  request  of  Rogers 
to  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife.  On  the  4th  of  February 
Rogers  was  led  forth  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield.  Immense 
crowds  were  assembled  in  the  streets,  who  cheered  and 
applauded  him  as  he  went  along  repeating  the  fifty-first 
Psalm.  Among  them  he  beheld  his  wife  and  his  ten  chil- 
dren, one  of  them  an  infant  at  the  breast.  At  the  stake  a 
pardon  was  offered  him  if  he  would  recant;  hd" refused  it, 
and  died  with  constancy  England's  protestant  proto- 
martyr. 

As  we  shall  unfortunately  have  more  of  these  horrible 
autos  da/e  to  narrate,  we  will  here  describe  the  manner  of 
them.  A  large  stake  or  post  was  fixed  in  the  ground, 
with  a  ledge  or  step  to  it,  on  which  the  victim  was  set, 
standing  stript  to  his  shirt,  that  he  might  be  visible  to  all 
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the  spectators.  He  was  fastened  to  the  stake  with  chains^ 
but  his  arms  were  left  at  liberty.  Faggots  and  bundles  of 
reeds  were  then  piled  around  him^  to  which  fire  was  set^ 
and  he  was  thus  consumed. 

The  next  day  (Feb.  5)  Hooper,  whom  it  was  unwisely 
determined  to  bum  in  his  own  diocese,  was  taken  to  near 
St.  Dunstan's  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  was  committed  to 
the  chai^  of  six  men  of  the  royal  guard,  who  were  to 
conduct  him  to  Gloucester.  Having  eaten  a  hearty  break- 
fiist  at  the  Angel-inn,  St.  Clements,  he  mounted  the  horse 
prepared  for  him.  To  prevent  his  being  recognised  on 
the  road,  he  was  made  to  wear  a  hood  under  his  hat,  which 
covered  the  greater  part  of  his  face ;  and  he  was  never 
taken  to  any  of  the  inns  at  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  stopping.  His  coming  being  known,  a  large  multitude 
of  people  met  him  within  a  mile  of  Gloucester,  who  loudly 
lamented  his  fate.  His  guards  took  him  to  a  private  house, 
and  kindly  allowed  him  to  pass  the  next  day  in  solitary 
devotion.  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  one  of  his  former 
hearers,  and  now  one  of  those  appointed  to  conduct  his 
martyrdom,  came  in  and  saluted  him,  but  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  that  he  did  not  hear  him.  Kingston 
burst  into  tears,  and  when  he  drew  his  attention  ui^d 
him  to  save  his  life  and  recant;  but  his  arguments  were  of 
no  avail,  and  he  retired  thanking  God  that  he  had  known 
the  bishop,  who  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  him  from 
sin.  In  the  evening  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen 
came  to  receive  him  from  his  guards.  They  saluted  him 
kindly,  and  were  going  to  take  him  away  to  the  city  gaol ; 
but  the  guards,  whose  hearts  he  had  won  on  the  journey, 
interceded,  offering  to  be  answerable  for  him  if  left  for 
this  last  night  in  his  present  lodging ;  to  this  the  magi- 
strates consented.  He  retired  to  rest  at  five  o'clock,  and, 
having  slept  soundly  for  some  hours,  arose  and  employed 
himself  in  fervent  devotion. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  (Feb.  9)  the  sheriffs  came  with 
armed  men  to  conduct  him  to  the  pyre.    He  walked  be« 
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tween  them^  leaning  on  a  stafi^  on  account  of  the  sciatica 
which  had  come  on  him  in  prison.  As  it  was  market-day 
about  seven  thousand  people  were  assembled,  but  strict 
orders  from  the  council  not  to  permit  him  to  address  the 
people  had  been  received*.  The  stake  had  been  fixed  near 
a  great  elm  tree  in  front  of  the  cathedral  where  he  was 
wont  to  preach.  The  spectators  filled  the  place  around^ 
the  houses,  and  the  boughs  of  the  tree ;  the  priests  of  the 
coll^  stood  in  the  chamber  over  the  gate.  When  he 
arrived  he  knelt  down  and  prayed:  lord  Chandos,  who  pre- 
sided at  this  martyrdom,  observing  those  who  were  nearest 
listening  attentively  to  his  prayers,  ordered  them  to  remove 
to  a  greater  distance.  A  box  containing  his  pardon  was 
set  before  the  victim.  '^  If  you  }ove  my  soul  away  with  it  1 '' 
said  he  twice.  ^^  There  is  no  remedy  then,'^  said  Chandos; 
'^  despatch,  quickly •''  Hooper  then  threw  off  his  gown,  de- 
siring the  sherifis  to  return  it  to  his  host,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. He  would  fain  have  retained  his  hose  and  doublet, 
but  the  sherifis,  whose  perquisites  they  were  to  be,  would 
not  suffer  him,  ^'  such  was  their  greediness.^'  When  he  was 
fixed  to  the  stake,  one  of  his  guards  came  and  kindly 
fastened  some  bags  of  gunpowder  about  him  to  shorten  his 
torments.  The  pyre  wae  then  inflamed,  but  most  of  the 
wood  was  green,  and  the  wind  blew  the  flames  firom  him. 
At  length  it  blazed  up,  but  it  sank  again,  leaving  him  all 
scorched ;  even  the  explosion  of  the  powder  did  him  little 
injury.  His  sufferings  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
during  which  he  was  seen  to  move  his  hps  constantly  in 
prayer,  and  to  beat  his  breast,  which  he  continued  to  do 
with  one  hand  after  his  other  arm  had  dropped  off*  At 
length  his  agonies  came  to  their  close. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  interesting 
details  of  the  martyrdom  of  Taylor,  Saunders,  Bradford, 
and  others  who  at  this  time  sealed  their  testimony  to  the 

*  The  martyrs  were  uBoally  enjoined  not  to  speak.  Foxe  says  that  the 
council  used  to  threaten  to  cut  out  their  tongues  if  they  did  not  pledge  hem- 
lelves  to  be  silent. 
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truth  with  their  blood*.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  died 
with  the  utmost  constancy^  especially  those  who  were  mar- 
ried,  thus  nobly  refuting  the  slanderous  assertions  of  their 
adversaries,  that  sensual  pleasure  was  the  bait  which  allured 
them  to  the  reformed  creed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  condemnation  of  Hooper 
and  Rogers,  the  chancellor  sat  no  more,  but  resigned  the 
odious  office  to  Bonner,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said  by 
Mackintosh,  that  he  '^  seems  to  have  been  of  so  detestable 
a  nature,  that  if  there  had  been  no  persecution  he  must 
have  sought  other  means  of  venting  his  cruelty.''  What 
Crardiner's  motive  could  have  been  it  is  not  easy  to  say  $ 
perhaps  as  small  matters  often  produce  great  effects,  it  was 
the  shame  and  annoyance  caused  by  the  constant  refer- 
ences of  his  victims  to  his  own  writings,  and  his  own  oaths, 
that  induced  him  to  devolve  the  task  to  one  untroubled 
with  shame  or  compunction.  Certainly  it  was  not  huma- 
nity that  actuated  him.  Another  notable  circumstance  is 
this : — On  the  1 0th  of  February,  Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  and  confessor  to  the  king,  preached  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  condemned  these  sanguinary  proceedings  in 
very  strong  terms,  as  contrary  to  both  the  text  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  the  friar  in  doing  so  acted 
from  conscience  or  the  directions  of  Philip  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. If  the  latter  was  the  cause,  it  must  have  been  that 
Philip,  seeing  the  horror  caused  by  these  barbarous  ex- 
ecutions, and  knowing  that  they  would  be  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  that  he  would  thus  lose  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  took  this  mode  of  clearing  himself. 
But  the  stratagem,  if  it  was  such,  was  of  no  avail;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  piles  were  rekindled,  and  every  one  knew  that 
he  had  such  influence  over  the  queen  that  he  could  have 
ended  the  persecution  at  his  pleasure. 

*  Lingard  ditposes  of  Hooper  and  all  these  roartyra  in  the  compass  of  half 
a  page.  "  To  describe  the  suflTerings  of  each  individual,'*  aays  he,  "  would 
Mgne  the  patience  and  torture  the  feelings  of  the  reader."  Though  it  may 
seem  uncharitable,  we  suspect  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  silence. 
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The  possessors  of  the  church  lands,  as  we  have  seen,  seem 
to  have  cared  little  about  religion  or  conscience  in  com- 
parison with  their  houses  and  manors ;  but  they  now  ran 
some  risk  of  seeing  their  rights  of  possession  disputed. 
A  splendid  embassy,  headed  by  lord  Montague,  Thirlby 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Kame,  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  lay  the  submission  of  England  before  the  papal  throne. 
But  while  they  were  on  the  road  pope  Pius  died ;  and  his 
successor  Marcellus,  one  of  those  excellent  men  whom 
chance  rather  than  design  seems  to  have  placed  on  the 
seat  of  St.  Peter*,  followed  him  to  the  tomb  within  a  few 
days  after  his  elevation.  The  choice  of  the  college  now 
fell  on  the  cardinal  Caraffa,  a  man  hitherto  distinguished 
for  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  But  when  placed  on  a 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  he  displayed  his  real 
character,  and  in  pomp,  in  arrogance,  and  in  nepotism  he 
3rielded  to  none  of  his  predecessors.  This  haughty  pontiff 
condescended  to  foigive  the  English  nation  the  sin  of  their 
defection,  and  he  confirmed  the  erection  of  Ireland  into  a 
kingdom ;  but  he  spoke  strongly  of  the  guilt  of  detaining 
any  portion  of  the  church  property,  and  seemed  determined 
to  insist  on  its  restitution.  His  pride  however  yielded,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  the  considerations  of  expediency. 

While  England  was  thus  brought  again  within  the  papal 
fold,  and  the  tortures  of  the  heretics  proved  how  sincerely 
her  government  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Rome,  Cranmer, 
Ridley  and  Latimer  lay  in  prison  expecting  the  fate  which 
they  knew  awaited  them.  In  the  beginning  of  March  in 
the  preceding  year,  they  had  been  transmitted  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  required  to  dispute  with  a  commission, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Weston,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucha- 
rist  and  the  mass.  This  disputation  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  prisoners  met  with  little  but  sophistry,  insult,  and  de* 

«  « I  could  not  believe/'  wrote  the  archbuhop  of  Salerno,  **  that  Santa  Croce 
could  be  made  the  pope ;  because  all  his  manners,  and  the  path  in  which  he 
walked,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  contrary  to  that  by  which  the  papacy  is  ob- 
tained/' 
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rision  ;  and  as  they  steadfastly  maintained  their  opinions, 
they  were  condemned  as  heretics,  "  themselves,  their  fau- 
tors  and  patrons."  A  grand  mass  was  celebrated  on  the 
following  Sunday,  to  which  succeeded  a  procession,  Wes- 
ton carrying  the  deified  wafer  under  a  canopy.  The  com- 
missioners then  quitted  Oxford  :  Cranmer,  probably  being 
regarded  as  an  attainted  traitor,  was  confined  in  the  com- 
mon gaol,  which  was  named  Bocardo ;  the  other  two  pre- 
lates were  kept  in  separate  houses. 

As  there  was  no  law  at  this  time  by  which  deniers  of 
the  real  presence  could  be  biunt,  the  government  was  ob- 
liged to  wait  till  parliament  should  have  armed  them  with 
powers  for  the  purpose.  The  prelates  were  therefore  left 
in  their  prisons  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (1555), 
when  Brookes  bishop  of  Gloucester  came  down  by  com- 
mission from  the  legate  as  papal  sub-delegate,  attended  by 
two  civilians,  Martin  and  Storey,  as  the  royal  proctoi*s.  He 
opened  his  commission  (Sept.  12)  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
seated  on  a  scaffold  ten  feet  high  over  the  high  altar. 
Cranmer  was  led  in,  habited  in  his  doctor's  dress ;  he  took 
no  notice  of  Brookes,  but  saluted  the  royal  proctors. 
Brookes  observed  that  his  present  situation  entitled  him 
to  more  respect.  Cranmer  mildly  replied  that  he  meant  no 
personal  disrespect  to  hitn,  but  that  he  had  solemnly  sworn 
never  to  re-admit  the  bishop  of  Rome's  authority  into  the 
realm.  Brookes  then  addressed  him,  charging  him  with  he- 
resy, perj ury,  treason,  and  adultery.  Martin  followed  in  the 
same  strain.  Cranmer  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his 
defence  knelt  down  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer ;  he 
then  rose,  and  reciting  the  creed  proceeded  to  deny  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  practice 
of  saying  prayers  in  a  foreign  language.  Speaking  of  his 
book  on  the  eucharist,  he  maintained  that  it  was  conform- 
able  to  the  decisions  of  the  church  for  the  first  thousand 
years.  "  If  fix>m  any  doctor  who  \^Tote  within  that  period,*' 
said  he,  ^-  a  passage  can  be  brought  proving  the  authorized 
prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  corporal  presence^  I  will  giv^ 
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over/'  He  objected  to  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against 
him  as  being  perjured  men^  who  had  before  sworn  to  re- 
nounce the  pope.  The  next  day  he  was  cited  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  pope  within  eighty  days,  and  was  then 
sent  back  to  his  prison. 

On  the  30th  of  September  .Brookes  sat  again,  aided  by 
White  of  Lincoln  and  Holiman  of  Bristol.  Ridley  was 
brought  before  them.  He  took  off  his  cap,  but  when  the 
commission  in  the  name  of  the  pope  and  legate  was  read 
he  put  it  on  again.  He  was  remonstrated  with,  and  on 
the  whole  was  treated  with  civility.  Five  articles,  two  of 
which  related  to  transubstantiation  and  the  mass,  were  of- 
fered to  him  to  subscribe.  He  refiised,  and  he  repeated 
his  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court.  Ridley  was 
then  removed,  and  Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  vene- 
rable man  was  clad  in  a  threadbare  frieze  gown,  fastened 
round  his  hips  by  a  common  leathern  girdle;  he  had  a 
nightcap  on  his  head,  covered  by  a  handkerchief,  over 
which  was  a  ti*adesman's  cap  with  flaps  buttoned  under 
his  chin.  His  Testament  was  suspended  from  his  girdle, 
and  his  spectacles  from  his  neck ;  he  held  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  White  treated  him  with  courtesy,  and  exhorted 
him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  chiux^h ;  Latimer,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  sit,  proceeded  to  refute  his  arguments, 
and  he  quoted  from  a  sermon  lately  published  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Scripture  was  perverted  in  sup- 
port of  the  church  of  Rome.  '*  What  clipping  of  Qod*s 
coin  is  this!''  added  he  in  his  usual  manner.  These  words 
caused  a  laugh,  which  increased  when  it  was  made  known 
that  Brookes  himself  was  the  preacher.  "  Was  it  yoimi, 
my  lord?"  said  Latimer:  "Indeed  I  know  not  your  lord- 
ship, neither  did  I  ever  see  you  before,  neither  yet  see  you 
now  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining  between 
you  and  me."  The  merriment  was  redoubled  at  this  sim- 
ple address :  Latimer,  who  felt  its  unsuitableness  to  the 
occasion,  then  said,  "Why,  my  masters,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter  j  I  answer  upon  life  and  death,    *  Woe  unto  you 
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that  laugh  now^  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep !  *  '^  After 
some  more  conversation  he  was  required  to  subscribe  the 
five  articles.  He  refused,  protesting  at  the  same  time,  like 
Ridley,  against  the  authority  of  the  court. 

The  next  morning  Ridley  was  again  brought  before  the 
court.  He  remained  covered,  but  his  cap  was  taken  off 
by  order  of  bishop  White.  He  gave  in  a  written  answer  on 
the  subject  of  the  five  articles,  and,  having  again  refused  to 
subscribe  them,  he  was  excommunicated  as  an  impugner 
of  the  real  presence,  transubstantiation,  and  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Latimer  was  next  brought 
in ;  be  was  exhorted  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  catho- 
lic church ;  he  asserted  that  he  never  was  out  of  it,  but  he 
reprobated  those  who  artfully  confounded  it  with  the  Ro- 
mish church,  which  last  he  said  ought  rather  to  be  called 
diaboIicaL  He  then  refused  to  subscribe,  and  was  excom- 
municated. 

Some  days  after  the  mockery  of  degradation  was  under- 
gone by  the  two  martyrs.  When  Ridley  was  forced  to  put 
on  the  Romish  vestments,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  indigni- 
ties offered  to  Christ,  "  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  mas- 
ter, nor  the  servant  above  his  lord.^^  When  it  was  over 
he  gave  Brookes  a  supplication,  which  he  requested  him 
to  present  to  the  queen.  It  was  on  behalf  of  some  tenants 
of  the  see  of  London,  to  whom  he  had  given  leases  which 
Bonner  refused  to  allow;  and  of  his  sister,  whose  husband 
he  had  placed  in  a  situation  of  which  Bonner  had  deprived 
him.  At  the  name  of  his  sister  tears  checked  his  utter- 
ance. "  This  is  nature  that  moveth  me,^*  said  he,  "  but  I 
have  now  done.'* 

The  following  morning  (Oct.  16)  the  martyrs  were  led 
from  their  prisons  to  the  pyre  in  the  old  city-ditch,  opposite 
Baliol  college.  As  Ridley  passed  by  Bocardo  he  looked 
up,  hoping  to  catch  a  last  view  of  Cranmer ;  but  he  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  an  argument  with  De  Soto,  a 
Spanish  dominican,  and  some  others.  He  afterwards,  it 
is  said,  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  prison,  whence  he  had  a 
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view  of  the  pyre^  and  on  his  knees  with  outspread  hands 
prayed  to  God  to  give  them  constancy  of  faith  and  hope 
in  their  agony.     When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fiatal 
spot,  they  embraced  each  other,  and  Ridley  said,  "  Be  of 
good  heart,  brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of 
the  fire  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it/'    They  kissed 
their  stakes,  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then  conversed  to- 
gether.    Dr.  Smyth,  a  man  who  always  thought  with  those 
in  power,  then  mounted  a  pulpit  and  preached  from  the 
text,  '^Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned  and  have  not 
charity  it  profiteth  me  nothing,"  and  the  sort  of  charity 
which  his  discourse  contained  may  be  easily  conjectured; 
when  he  had  concluded,  Ridley  craved  permission  of  lord 
Williams  of  Thame,  who  presided,  to  make  a  reply.     Per- 
mission was  refused,  and  they  were  ordered  to  make  ready 
for  death.     Ridley  distributed  parts  of  his  clothes  and  va- 
rious little  articles  among  his  friends.     When  Latimer  was 
stript  he  appeared  arrayed  in  a  new  shroud,  and  he  who 
had  lately  been  enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmity  now  "  stood 
bolt  upright,'*  says  Foxe,  ^^  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might 
lightly  behold."     When  they  were  fastened  to  the  stakes 
Ridley's  brother-in-law  attached  bags  of  gunpowder  to 
them.     A  lighted  faggot  was  then  thrown  at  their  feet. 
'*  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,"  then  said  Latimer, 
"  and  play  the  man.    We  shall  this  day,  by  God's  grace, 
light  in  England  such  a  candle  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out."    He  washed  his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  flames,  and 
then  stroked  his  face  with  them,  and  crying,  "  Father  of 
heaven,  receive  my  soul !"  speedily  expired.     Ridley's  suf- 
ferings were  greatly  protracted ;  the  bottom  of  the  pyre  be- 
ing composed  of  furze,  with  faggots  heaped  upon  it,  the 
flame  beneath  was  at  first  strong,  and  it  burned  his  lower 
extremities,  but  it  then  subsided.  In  agony  he  cried,  "Oh, 
for  Christ's  sake  let  the  fire  come  unto  me !"    His  brother- 
in-law  heaped  on  more  faggots;  the  victim  became  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  smoke,  when  he  kept  crying,  "  I  cannot 
burn ;  oh,  let  the  fire  come  unto  me !"  Some  of  the  faggots 
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were  then  removed,  the  flame  sprang  up^  the  smoke  cleared 
off,  and  it  was  seen  that  on  one  side  his  shirt  was  not  even 
discoloured.  He  turned  eagerly  to  the  flame,  the  gunpow- 
der exploded,  and  he  ceased  to  exist. 

The  arch-persecutor  Gardiner  soon  foQowed  his  victims 
to  the  tomb.  He  had  been  suffering  from  disease  of  late. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  however,  when  the  parliament 
met,  he  addressed  it,  and  displayed  even  more  than  his 
usual  powers.  But  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him ;  he 
returned  to  his  house,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. He  is  said  to  have  shown  some  penitence ;  for 
on  our  Saviour's  passion  being  read  to  him,  when  they 
came  to  St.  Peter's  denial,  he  bade  them  stop  there,  for, 
said  he,  ^'  I  have  denied  with  Peter,  I  have  gone  out  with 
Peter,  but  I  have  not  yet  wept  bitterly  with  Peter  *"  words 
however  rather  ambiguous.  He  was,  as  his  whole  life 
shows,  a  worldly-minded  ambitious  man,  of  unscrupulous 
conscience,  proud  and  arrogant,  false  and  artful.  The  re- 
formers charged  him  with  looseness  and  incontinence  of 
living.  He  was  however  an  able  statesman,  and  there  is 
something  not  unworthy  of  respect  in  his  conduct  during 
the  late  reign. 

The  parliament,  owing  either  to  the  want  of  Gardiner  to 
manage  it,  or  to  the  horror  caused  by  the  late  sanguinary 
proceedings,  or  aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  was  much 
less  compliant  than  was  wished.  The  queen's  zeal  had  al- 
ready led  her  to  give  back  to  the  church  such  portions  of 
its  lands  as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  she 
wished  to  do  more,  and. to  restore  the  tenths,  first-fruits, 
etc.,  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  pope  to  Henry 
VIII.  by  the  act  which  made  him  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  This  measure  passed  the  lords  without  opposition, 
but  the  resistance  in  the  commons  was  vigorous,  the  num- 
bers being  193  for,  126  against  it.  As  a  revenue  of  60,000/. 
a  year  was  thus  abandoned,  the  commons  were  naturally  in- 
dignant at  being  called  on  to  grant  considerable  supplies. 
"  What  justice  is  there,"  said  they, "  in  taxing  the  subject 
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to  relieve  the  sovereign's  necessities,  when  she  refuses  to 
avail  herself  of  funds  legally  at  her  disposal  ?''  The  mini- 
sters were  finally  obliged  to  be  content  with  much  less  than 
they  originally  demanded.  The  commons  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  of  penalties  against  the  duchess  of  Sufiblk  and  those 
who  had  sought  refuge  abroad  against  persecution,  and 
another  to  disable  certain  persons  from  acting  as  justices  of 
peace ;  for  it  was  known  that  their  aversion  to  persecution 
was  their  offence.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  9th  of 
December. 

When  Philip  found  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  had  been 
all  an  illusion,  and  that  there  remained  little  or  no  hope  of 
offspring,  and  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  ever  ac* 
quiring  the  affections  of  the  nation,  he  readily  complied 
with  his  father's  desire  of  returning  to  Flanders.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  queen  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  following  month  the  emperor  made  to  him  the 
famous  resignation  of  his  dominions.  Mary  meantime  be- 
guiled the  tedium  of  his  absence  by  persecuting  her  here- 
tical subjects  and  by  re-establishing  the  friars  in  their 
houses ;  the  Grey  Friars  were  replaced  at  Greenwich,  the 
Carthusians  at  Shene,  and  the  Brigittins  at  Sion.  West- 
minster again  became  an  abbey,  and  the  house  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  rose  firom  its  ruins.  She  doubtless, 
in  her  blind  fanaticism,  reckoned  it  as  not  her  least  merit 
in  the  sight  of  God  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  not  less 
than  sixty-seven  impugners  of  the  real  presence,  of  whom 
four  were  bishops  and  fifteen  were  priests,  had  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Cranmer  still  lay  in  prison.  He  had  written  a  very 
manly  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  stated  his  reasons  for 
denying  the  pope's  authority.  To  this,  by  her  direction, 
Pole  wrote  a  reply;  it  was  in  his  usual  vague  declamatory 
style,  well  seasoned  with  invective,  but  containing  a  me- 
morable attestation  of  Cranmer's  merciful  exercise  of  his 
authority.  '^  Nor  does  it  at  all  avail,"  says  he,  '^  to  excuse 
you,  that  you  have  slaughtered  no  one>  but  have  been  be- 
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nign  and  gende  to  all ;  for  I  hear  this  asserted  by  some. 
But  these  know  not  what  they  say^  nor  do  you  perhaps 
know  whether  you  have  slain  any  one^  because  you  did  not 
enter  Christ's  fold  with  this  design^  nor  after  you  entered 
it  are  conscious  to  yourself  of  having  sought  the  blood  of 
any."  The  pontiff  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  eighty  days 
were  expiredi  condemned  him,  collated  Pole  to  the  primacy, 
and  issued  a  commission  for  Cranmer's  degradation. 

On  the  14th  of  February  (1556)  Boimer  of  London 
and  Thirlby  of  Ely  took  their  seat  in  the  choir  of  Christ- 
diurch  at  Oxford  as  papal  commissioners,  Cranmer  was 
led  in ;  the  commission  was  read,  dwelling  as  usual  on  the 
papal  impartiality,  and  stating  what  ample  time  had  been 
given  to  the  accused  to  proceed  with  hb  appeal  and  de- 
fence. "  My  lord,"  cried  Cranmer,  '^  what  lies  be  these ! 
that  I,  being  continually  in  prison,  and  never  suffered  to 
have  counsel  or  advocate  at  home,  should  procure  witness 
and  appoint  counsel  at  Rome.  God  must  needs  punish 
this  open  and  shameless  falsehood."  When  the  commis- 
sion was  read,  the  various  Romish  vestments,  made  of  can- 
vas by  way  of  insult,  were  produced,  and  he  was  arrayed 
in  them ;  a  mock  mitre  was  placed  on  his  head,  and  a 
mock  crozier  in  his  hand.  The  brutal  Bonner  then  began 
to  scoff  at  him.  ^'  This  is  the  man,"  cried  he,  '^  that  hath 
despised  the  pope,  and  now  is  to  be  judged  by  him  1  This 
is  the  man  that  hath  pulled  down  so  many  churches,  and 
now  is  come  to  be  judged  in  a  church !  This  is  the  man 
that  contemned  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  now  is  come  to 
be  condemned  before  that  sacrament !"  And  so  he  i*an 
on,  though  Thirlby  kept  pulling  him  by  the  sleeve  to  re- 
mind him  of  a  promise  he  had  made  him  to  treat  the  arch- 
bishop with  respect.  When  they  went  to  take  the  crozier 
from  him,  Cranmer  held  it  fast,  and  drew  from  his  sleeve 
an  appeal  to  the  next  free  general  council.  Thirlby,  who 
was  a  man  of  gentle  nature  and  had  been  very  intimate  with 
ihe  primate,  shed  floods  of  tears,  declared  that  he  sat  there 
against  his  will,  and  implored  him  to  recant ;  but  the  vul- 
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gar-minded  Bonner  could  not  conceal  his  exultation  when 
he  saw  his  metropolitan  degraded.  '^  Now  you  are  no 
longer  My  Lord/^  said  he ;  and  he  continued  to  speak  of 
him  as  ^^  this  gentleman  here.'' 

Cranmer  was  now  civilly  degraded,  and  might  be  burnt ; 
but  his  enemies  would  have  him  morally  degraded  also ; 
every  engine  was  therefore  set  at  work  to  induce  liim  to 
recant.  The  dean  of  Christ-church  visited  him,  and  invited 
him  to  the  deanery.  He  was  there  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  was  induced  to  play  a  match  at  his  favourite 
game  of  bowls.  The  conversation,  in  which  John  de  Villa 
Garcia,  a  Spanish  friar,  lately  made  professor  of  theology, 
bore  a  leading  part,  turned  much  on  his  condition  and 
prospects ;  he  was  assured  that  the  queen  felt  favourably 
towwl  him :  ''  but  then,''  it  was  added,  '^  her  majesty  will 
have  Cranmer  a  catholic,  or  she  will  have  no  Cranmer  at 
all."  To  these  various  temptations  he  at  length  yielded^ 
and  he  certainly  was  induced  to  make  a  recantation  of  some 
kind,  but  the  matter  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

There  are  in  fact  not  less  than  six  recantations  preserved 
which  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  subscribed.  Of  these,  the 
fifth  alone  contains  an  unequivocal  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  popery ;  and  it  has  been  well  asked,  if  he  signed  this,  why 
require  him  to  sign  the  last,— a  vague  inflated  document 
evidently  the  composition  of  Pole  ?  Most  of  these  papers 
were,  from  the  ambiguous  terms  employed  in  them,  ('^  ca- 
tholic church  "  for  instance)  such  as  might  have  been  sub- 
scribed with  some  reserve  of  conscience ;  but  sure  we  are 
that  Ridley  and  Latimer  would  never  have  put  their  hand 
to  them.  The  love  of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  led  Cran- 
mer into  duplicity,  and  we  have  his  own  assertion  that  he 
had  written  or  signed  papers  containing  '^  many  things 
untrue." 

Aware  of  his  duplicity,  or  determined  that  it  should  not 
save  hun,  the  government  had  sent  down  the  writ  for  his 
execution,  but  his  fate  was  concealed  from  him.  On  the 
day  before  he  was  to  die,  Dr.  Cole,  who  was  to  preach  at 
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his  death,  visited  him.    ^'  Have  you  continued/'  said  he^ 
^  in  the  catholic  faith  wherein  I  left  you?''    **  By  God's 
grace,"  replied  Cranmer,  still  dissembling,  ^*  I  shall  be 
daily  more  confirmed  in  the  catholic  faith."    Early  next 
morning  (Mar.  21)  Cole  came  again,  and  asked  if  he  had 
any  money ;  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  gave  him 
fifteen  crowns.     He  exhorted  him  to  constancy  in  the  faith, 
and  Villa  Grarcia  then  came  and  ui^d  him  to  sign  a  se- 
venth recantation,  which  he  would  be  required  to  make  in 
public.     Cranmer  wrote  two  copies  of  it,  one  for  himself 
and  another  for  the  firiar,  but  he  signed  neither.     Between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  he  was  led  forth  to  be  burnt  in  the 
place  where  his  fiiends  had  suffered,  but  as  the  morning 
was  wet  the  sermon  was  to  be  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church.     He  walked  thither — now,  it  would  seem,  aware 
of  his  fate --between  two  fiiars,  who  mumbled  psalms  as 
they  went ;  and  as  they  entered  the  church  they  sang  the 
Nunc  dimittiSf  which  must  have  assured  him  that  his  time 
was  come.     He  was  placed  on  a  platform  opposite  the 
pulpit,  ^^  and  when,"  says  one  who  was  present,  **  he  had 
ascended  it  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  weeping  tenderly, 
which  moved  a  great  number  to  tears,  that  had  conceived 
an  assured  hope  of  his  conversion  and  repentance."    Cole 
then  commenced  his  sermon,  by  assigning  reasons  why  in 
the  present  case  a  heretic,  though  penitent,  should  be 
burnt ;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  them,  he  added, 
'^  There  are  other  reasons  which  have  moved  the  queen 
and  council  to  order  the  execution  of  the  person  here  pre- 
sent, but  which  are  not  meet  and  convenient  for  every 
man's  understanding."     He  then  exhorted  Cranmer,  and 
assured  him  that  masses  and  dirges  should  be  chanted  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.     He  concluded  by  calling  on  all 
present  to  pray  for  the  prisoner.    All  knelt.    ^^  I  think," 
says  the  writer,  ^^  there  was  never  such  a  number  so  ear- 
nestly praying  together :  for  they  that  hated  him  before, 
now  loved  him  for  his  conversion  and  hope  of  continuance ; 
they  that  loved  him  before,  could  not  suddenly  hate  him. 
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having  hope  of  his  confession  again  of  his  fell.  So  love 
and  hope  increased  devotion  on  every  side/^  Cole  then 
called  on  Cranmer  to  perfoim  his  promise  and  make  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith^  so  that  all  might  understand  that  he 
was  a  catholic  indeed.  ^^  I  will  do  it/^  said  Cranmer^  '^  and 
that  with  a  good  will.'' 

He  rose^  put  off  his  cap^  and  briefly  addressed  the  people ; 
then  drawing  from  his  sleeve  a  written  prayer  repeated  it 
aloud.    Having  concluded  it  he  knelt  down  and  repeated 
the  Lord's  prayer,  in  which  all  joined  kneeling  also.     He 
then  rose,  and  calmly  and  gravely  addressed  the  people, 
exhorting  them  ^^  not  to  set  overmuch  by  the  felse  glosang 
world,  to  obey  the  king  and  queen,  to  love  one  another 
like  brethren  and  sistren,  to  give  unto  the  poor."  He  then 
declared  his  belief  in  the  creed,  and  in  all  things  taught  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testainents.  ^^  And  now,"  said  he,  ^^  I  am 
come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and 
that  is  the  settii^  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
which  here  now  I  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things  written 
with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death  and  to  save  my  life  if  might 
be ;  and  that  is  all  such  papers  as  I  have  written  or  signed 
since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many  thmgs 
untrue ;  and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  when  I  come  to  the  fire 
shall  first  be  burned.    And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refiise  him  as 
Christ's  enemy  and  Antichrist  with  all  his  false  doctrine." 
At  these  words  murmurs  were  heard.     Lord  Williams 
charged  him  with  dissembling.  ^^  Alas,  my  lord,"  said  he, 
*^  I  have  been  a  man  that  all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and 
until  this  time  never  did  I  dissemble  against  the  truth;  I  am 
most  sorry  for  this  my  fault,  but  now  is  the  time  in  which  I 
must  strip  off  all  disguise."    He  would  have  spoken  more, 
but  Cole  cried  out,  '^  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth,  and  take 
him  away." 

He  was  now  hurried  away  to  the  stake ;  he  stripped  him- 
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self  with  haste  and  stood  in  bis  shirt ;  when  he  took  off  his 
caps  his  head  appeared  quite  bald,  his  beard  was  white 
snd  flowing.  He  again  declared  '^  that  he  repented  his  re- 
cantation right  sore,  whereupon  the  lord  Williams  cried 
^  Make  abort,  make  short  P  Fire  being  now  put  to  him, 
he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame, 
and  held  it  there  a  good  space  before  the  fire  came  to  any 
other  part  of  his  body,  when  his  hand  was  seen  of  every 
man  sensibly  burning,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, '  This  hand 
hath  ofifended.'  ^^  His  sufierings  were  short,  as  the  fire  soon 
blazed  fiercely ;  his  heart  was  found  entire  amidst  the  ashes. 
^^  His  patience  in  the  torment,'^  adds  this  writer,  ^'  his  cou- 
rage in  dying,  if  it  had  been  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  weal 
of  his  country,  or  the  testimony  of  truth,  as  it  was  for  a 
pernicious  error,  I  could  worthily  have  commended  the  ex- 
ample, and  marked  it  with  the  fame  of  any  father  of  ancient 
time.  His  death  much  grieved  every  man, — ^his  friends  for 
love,  his  enemies  for  pity,  strangers  for  a  common  kind  of 
humanity  whereby  we  are  bound  to  one  another*." 

Thus  terminated  the  mortal  career  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
a  man  possessed  of  every  virtue  but  fimmess.  His  talents 
.».  nH  .  high  ord^  «„i  the  »ode,.y  rf  hi.  temp» 
made  him  defer  too  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  others  $  but 
we  doubt  if  he  ever,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  recanta- 
tion, acted  against  his  conscience,  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
Joan  Bocher,  his  conscience  was  not  always  well  informed. 
His  recantation  we  feel  hardly  inclined  to  regret,  it  afford- 
ed such  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  dignity  of  virtue 
and  the  ennobling  influence  of  sincere  repentance.  ^^Let 
those,^'  says  a  writer,  whose  beautiful  reflections  we  love 
to  quote,  t  ^^let  those  who  require  unbending  virtue  in  the 
most  tempestuous  times  condemn  the  amiable  and  faulty 
primate ;  others  who  are  not  so  certain  of  their  own  steadi- 
ness win  consider  his  fate  as  perhaps  the  most  memorable 

^  The  extracts  above  are  from  the  narrative  of  a  catholic  who  was  present : 
it  is  g;iven  by  Strype  in  his  life  of  Cranmer. 
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example  in  history  of  a  soul  which,  though  debased,  is  not 
depraved  by  an  act  of  weakness,  and  preserves  a  heroic 
courage  after  the  forfeiture  of  honour,  its  natural  spur,  and 
in  general  its  inseparable  companion/^ 

The  very  day  of  Cranmer's  martyrdom,  Pole,  who  had 
now  at  length  taken  priesfs  orders,  said  his  first  mass,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Out  of  decorum  he  had  deferred  the  ceremony  while  Cran- 
mer  lived,  and  surely  the  same  feeling  might  have  induced 
him  to  defer  it  a  little  longer.  Many  people  applied  to  him 
the  words  of  the  prophet  to  Ahab  concerning  Naboth : 
'^  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  V^  Along 
with  the  primacy  Pole  retained  for  some  time  the  see  of 
Winchester ;  and  when  at  length  he  gave  it  up  to  White,  he 
made  him  covenant  to  pay  him  1000/.  a-year  out  of  it. 
Money  is  said  to  have  been  employed  at  Rome  to  have 
this  contract,  which  savoured  of  simony,  allowed.  The  queen 
also  gave  him  several  estates  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
following  year  however  the  vindictive  pontiff,  who  was 
Pole's  personal  enemy,  revoked  his  legatine  commission, 
and  proposed  transferring  it  to  old  friar  Peto,  who  was  now 
the  queen's  confessor,  and  whom  he  made  a  cardinal  for 
the  purpose :  but  Mary  firmly  supported  Pole ;  the  pope's 
messenger  with  the  hat  and  letters  was  stopped  at  Calais, 
and  the  course  of  the  public  events  at  this  time  impeded 
all  fiirther  proceedings. 

Philip,  who  was  now  at  war  with  France,  was  anxious 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  England :  for  this  purpose  he  came 
over  in  March  1557*  He  assured  the  queen  that  it  would 
be  his  last  visit  if  he  was  refused.  Mary  was  of  course 
most  desirous  of  gratifying  him,  but  Pole  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  decidedly  opposed  to  engaging 
England  in  a  war  for  Spanish  interests.  Fortunately  for 
Philip,  just  at  this  time  Thomas  Stafibrd,  grandson  to  the 
last  duke  of  Buckingham,  sailed  with  a  small  force  fit)m 
Dieppe,  landed  and  seized  the  old  castle  of  Scarborough, 
and  put  forth  a  proclamation  stating  that  he  was  come 
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to  deliver  the  nation  from  its  present  thraldom  to  the 
Spaniards.  But  no  one  joined  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  on  the  fourth  day  (April  28)  to  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland. He  was  brought  up  to  London  and  beheaded, 
after  being  made  to  confess  that  the  king  of  France  had 
aided  and  encouraged  him  in  his  enterprise.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  council,  whom  the  queen  had  in  vain  menaced 
even  with  a  dismissal,  was  now  overcome,  and  war  was  de- 
clared against  France. 

The  queen,  who  two  years  before  had  had  recourse  to  sun* 
diy  unjust  and  violent  modes  of  raising  money,  put  some  of 
them  now  again  in  practice,  especially  that  of  privy  seals, 
that  is  letters  addressed  to  persons  of  substance  requiring 
them  to  lend  the  sums  specified  in  them  to  the  crown.  To 
victual  a  fleet  she  seized  all  the  com  that  could  be  come  at 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  and  having  by  the  aid  of  impress- 
ment raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  she  sent  it  un- 
der the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  join  that  of  Philip  in  the  Low 
Countries.  In  order  to  secure  herself  against  disturbances 
at  home,  she  put  into  the  Tower  such  of  the  gentry  as  she 
most  suspected,  and  they  were  taken  thither  either  by 
night  or  muffled  up  that  they  might  not  be  recognised. 

The  Spanish  army,  when  joined  by  the  English  auxilia- 
ries, numbered  forty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  commanded  it,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  St.  Quintin. 
The  constable  Montmorency  advanced  to  its  relief;  but 
failing  in  his  attempts  to  throw  succour  into  the  town,  he 
was  attacked  on  his  retreat  by  the  besieging  army,  and  de- 
feated (Aug.  10)  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
English  fleet  meantime  made  descents  on  various  pai*ts  of 
the  coast  of  France.  The  French  however  soon  had  ample 
revenge  on  the  English  queen  for  her  share  in  the  war. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
admiral  Coligni  for  surprising  Calais.  In  the  month  of 
December  he  assembled  at  Compeigne  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  with  a  large  battering  train ;  and  while 
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it  was  expected  that  he  would  attempt  the  recovery  of  St. 
duintin,  he  suddenly  marched  for  Calais^  and  on  New  Tear's 
Day  (1558)  he  was  seen  approaching  that  town.  Calais 
was  surrounded  by  marshes^  impassable  during  the  winter, 
except  by  a  dyke  defended  by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha  and 
Newnam-bridge.  The  French  carried  the  former  by  a  vi- 
gorous assault,  and  the  latter  was  soon  also  obliged  to  sur« 
render ;  the  same  was  the  fate  of  another  castle  named  the 
Risbank,  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Bat- 
teries were  now  opened  on  the  town  and  castle,  and  the  go- 
vernor, lord  Wentworth,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  (Jan.  7)« 
Guisnes  surrendered  shortly  after ;  and  thus,  after  a  posses- 
sion of  two  hundred  years,  was  lost  the  only  acquisition  of 
Edward  III.  The  loss  was  in  truth  a  real  benefit  to  Eng- 
land, but  neither  the  queen  nor  the  people  viewed  it  in 
that  light ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  stain  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  it  augmented  the  already  great  unpopularity  of 
Mary.  She  was  herself  so  affected,  that  when  on  her  death- 
bed, she  said  to  her  attendants,  "  When  I  am  dead  and 
opened  ye  shall  find  Calais  l3ang  in  my  heart." 

Parliament  when  assembled  (Jan.  20)  made  a  liberal 
grant.  A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  sent  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  port  of  Brest  in  Brittany ;  but  it  failed  to  achieve 
its  object.  A  small  squadron  of  ten  English  ships  however 
lent  such  valuable  aid  to  count  Egmont,  in  his  attack  at 
Gravelines  on  a  French  force  which  had  invaded  Flanders, 
as  enabled  him  to  give  it  a  total  overthrow. 

The  inauspicious  reign  of  Mary  was  now  drawing  to  its 
dose.  She  was  suffering  under  disease ;  she  felt  that  she 
had  lost  the  affections  of  even  that  portion  of  her  people 
who  agreed  with  her  in  religious  sentiments,  by  her  subser- 
viency to  the  Spanish  councils  and  by  her  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion, while  her  cruelties  had  drawn  on  her  the  well-merited 
hatred  of  the  protestants.  She  had  also  the  mournful  con- 
viction that  she  had  exercised  cruelty  to  little  purpose,  as 
the  heresy  had  been  hardly  checked  by  it;  and  she  knew 
that  her  successor,  however  she  might  now  dissemble^  se- 
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cretlj  held  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  would  proba- 
bly re-establish  them.  Finally,  her  husband,  for  whom  the 
had  forfeited  the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  for  whom 
she  felt  such  extravagant  fondness,  was  negligent  if  not 
unkind.  Her  mind  is  also  said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  con* 
stant  ferment  by  the  paper-war  that  was  carried  on  against 
herself  and  her  religion  by  the  exiles  at  Geneva. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  her  mind  and  body  she  was 
attacked  by  the  epidemic  fever  then  prevalent,  and  after  lan- 
guishing for  three  months  she  breathed  her  last  (Nov.  17)> 
during  the  performance  of  mass  in  her  chamber,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  age.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  ill  of 
the  same  fever,  died  the  following  day. 

These  two  exalted  personages  are  striking  examples  of  the 
evil  influence  of  false  religion  on  the  mind  and  heart.  Mary 
was  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  not  devoid  of  mental  powers. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  she  had  exhibited  great  energy 
of  character.  She  was  constant  and  sincere  in  friendship ; 
she  was  devout,  charitable  and  just*.  But  imfortunately 
her  religion  was  a  gloomy,  sanguinary  superstition,  which 
taught  that  the  offering  of  holocausts  of  those  who  dared 
to  use  the  noblest  feculties  which  the  Deity  had  given  them 
was  an  acceptable  service  to  a  God  of  mercy,  and  that  pro- 
mises made  to  such  persons  were  not  to  be  observed ;  and 
hence  her  character  will  evermore  remain  in  history  as  that 
of  a  cruel  sanguinary  bigot.  Apart  however  from  religion, 
the  death  of  the  innocent  and  amiable  Jane  Gray  will  al- 


*  In  1557»  lord  Stourton,  a  zealoug  catholiCi  seized  two  genUemen  named 
HargO,  father  and  ton,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
servants  put  them  privately  to  death  in  his  own  house,  and  buried  them  in  a 
pit  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  murder  however  came  to  light,  and  ha  and  four  of 
his  servants  were  found  guilty.  All  the  interest  made  with  the  queen  to  save 
him  was  of  no  avail ;  she  would  only  grant  him  the  favour  to  be  hung  with  a 
silken  rope.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lingard  takes  no  notice  of  this  act,  so 
creditable  to  his  heroine ;  either  not  approving  of  her  conduct,  or  not  willing 
to  let  it  be  thought  that  a  catholic  could  commit  a  crime,  or  fearful  of  offend* 
ittg  the  catholic  descendants  of  the  criminal 
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ways  prove  that  the  nature  of  Marjr  was  harsh  and  unre- 
lenting. 

The  cardinal  was  a  man  of  letters^  polished  in  manners 
and  virtuous  in  mind^  generous^  humane^  and  to  a  certain 
extent  liberal  in  feeling;  yet  religion  made  him  a  traitor 
to  his  sovereign  and  benefactor^  a  scurrilous  libeller^  and  a 
persecutor  even  unto  death  of  those  who  dissented  from  his 
creed :  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  he  did  not  urge  on 
the  persecution,  he  always  assented  to  it ;  and  not  a  week 
before  his  death,  five  persons,  the  last  of  the  victims  whom 
his  own  certificate  had  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  were 
burnt  in  his  diocese. 

With  the  deaths  of  Mary,  Pole,  and  Gardiner,  ended  for 
ever  the  dominion  of  popery  in  England.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  them  were  even  of  advantage  to  the  reformed 
faith.  The  English  nation  is  naturally  averse  from  cruelty, 
and  the  sight  of  the  constancy  and  even  exultation  with 
which  the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  while  it  caused  pity  and 
admiration  for  the  sufferers,  inspired  a  natural  favour  toward 
the  religion  which  enabled  men  to  die  thus  cheerfully^  and 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  system  which  required 
the  aid  of  the  stake  and  faggot.  Heuce  many  who  were 
catholics  at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign  were  pro- 
testants  at  its  close;  and  hence  her  successor  found  so 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformed  faith.  The 
number  who  perished  in  the  flames  during  the  four  years 
of  the  persecution  was  little  short  of  three  hundred*,  of 

*  Speed  says  274,  Burnet  284,  CoUins  290.  Lord  Burleigh  (Strype,  Bccles. 
Mem.  chap.  Ixiv.)  states  the  number  who  perished  in  this  reign  by  imprison- 
ments, tomfents,  famine  and  tire  at  400,  of  whom  290  were  burnt.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  authority  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  "  almoai  200  persons 
psrished  in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion."  It  is  not  his  usiuil  oracle  the 
veracious  Sanders,  for  he  exnitingly  says  there  were  some  hundreds :  his  words 
deserve  to  be  quoted :  **  Lcgibus  etiam  antiquis,''  says  he,  "  de  puniendis 
haereticis  iterum  zelo  principe  Christiaho  dignissimo  renovatis  non  solum  ille 
[Cranmer]  scd  aliquot  pseudoprophetamm  centurUe  sunt  subUtse."  p.  231. 
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wbom  more  titan  a  sixth  were  women^  and  some  were 
children  and  even  babes*.  There  were  five  prelates  and 
tirenty'One  of  the  other  clergy  among  the  victims.  We 
find  eight  goitlemen  noticed,  but  none  of  the  nobles  or 
knights  who  had  obtained  the  spoil  of  the  abbeys. 

*  Lord  Bmleigfa  farther  layi  tlut  there  were  more  than  60  women  and  40 
children  among  the  sufferers,  and  that  of  the  former  **  tome  were  great  with 
chQd,  out  of  whose  hodies  the  child  by  fire  was  expelled  alive,  and  yet  also 
cradly  burnt/'  Dr.  Lingard  rejects  this  as  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Foxe,  who  he  aays  was  refuted  by  Harding  and  Persons :  he  does  not  find  it 
convenient  it  would  seem  to  notice  lord  Burleigh's  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  IX.* 

ELIZABETH. 

1558—1565. 

Accession  of  Elizabeth; — her  coronation. — ^The  Reformation  established.—' 
Foreign  aifairs. — AflUrs  of  Scotland. — Return  of  Mary  to  Scotland. — Rela* 
tive  situation  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary. — Suitors  to  the  British  queens. — Mary 
and  Damley. — their  marriage. — Flight  of  Murray  and  his  friends. 

Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  immediately  on  the  death  of 
her  sister.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  testified  the  joj  of 
the  people  and  their  hopes  of  happier  days.  A  deputation 
of  the  council  repaired  next  day  to  Hatfield  to  convey  to 
the  new  queen  the  tidings  of  her  accession.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  and  said^  ^^  This  is  the  Lord's  doings  and-  it  is  marvel* 
lous  in  our  eyes.''  Acting  under  the  advice  of  sir  William 
Cecily  who  had  long  been  in  communication  with  her,  she 
declared  her  intention  of  continuing  most  of  the  late  queen's 
counsellors  in  their  offices  f.  The  necessary  regulations  were 
forthwith  made  respecting  public  affairs,  and  on  the  23rd 
the  queen  set  out  for  London.  She  was  met  at  Highgate 
by  the  bishops,  to  all  of  whom,  except  Bonner,  she  gave 
a  gracious  reception.  She  lay  that  night  at  the  Charter- 
house, the  residence  of  loitl  North,  and  proceeded  next  day 
(Nov.  25)  to  the  Tower.  The  thoughts  of  the  change  in 
her  condition  since  she  had  entered  that  royal  fortress  a 
prisoner,  awoke  her  religious  feelings,  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven. 

*  Authorities :  Camden  and  the  Chroniclers :  Burnet,  Strype,  &c. 

t  Those  whom  she  retained  (who  of  course  were  catholics)  were  archbishop 
Heath,  chancellor ;  marquess  Winchester,  treasurer ;  earls  Arundel,  Shrews- 
bury, Derby,  Pembroke;  lords  Clinton  and  Howard  of  Effingham;  sirs  T. 
Cheyney,  W.  Petre,  J.  Mason,  Rich,  Sackville ;  and  Dr.  Boxall.  To  these  she 
added  the  following  Protestants :  marquess  Northampton ;  earl  Bedford ;  sin 
T.  Parry,  £.  Rogers,  A.  Cave,  F.  Knolles,  W.  Cecil,  N.  Bacon. 
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One  of  the  earliest  measures  adopted  had  been  to  send 
to  inform  foreign  princes  of  the  death  of  the  late  and  the 
accession  of  the  present  queen.  Lord  Cobham  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  the  tidings  to  king  Philip,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  die  queen's  gratitude  for  the  friendship  he 
bad  shown  her  during  the  late  reign.  Philip  in  return^ 
through  his  ambassador  the  duke  of  Feria,  oflered  his 
hand  to  Elizabeth,  assuring  her  that  he  would  obtain  the 
requisite  dispensation  from  Rome.  But  every  motive,  both 
public  and  private,  operated  in  the  queen's  mind  against 
this  match.  The  nation  was  so  adverse  to  the  Spanish 
connection  that  by  continuing  it  she  would  forfeit  her 
popularity }  and  as  Philip  and  she  were  related  in  the  same 
degree  as  her  father  and  Catherine  of  Aragon  had  been, 
it  would  be  in  effect  acknowledging  that  her  mother's  mar- 
riage was  not  valid  and  her  own  birth  not  legitimate.  She 
therefore  declined  the  proposed  union  in  the  most  civil 
terms. 

Her  accession  was  also  notified  at  Rome,  but  the  intem- 
perate old  man  who  occupied  the  seat  of  infallibility  re*- 
plied,  that  as  England  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  it  was 
great  presumption  in  her  to  assume  the  title  and  authority 
of  queen,  and  that  being  illegitimate  she  could  not  inherit  t 
however,  if  she  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  crown  and 
submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  be  treated  with  all 
the  lenity  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See. 
These  impotent  assumptions  were  of  no  effect ;  Elizabeth 
little  heeded  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  she  hadcom-* 
menced  the  changes  she  intended  in  religion  long  before 
his  answer  could  arrive. 

The  prudence  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  chief  adviser 
Cecil,  led  them  to  proceed  very  cautiously.  The  first  step 
Was  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  ;  those  therefore  who 
were  in  prison  for  their  religion  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  queen's  obseqiiies  were  per* 
formed  (Dec.  13)  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Rotnish 

h2 
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church.  T^liite,  bishop  of  Winchester^  preached  the  fu« 
neral  sermon ;  but  as  he  took  occasion  to  deliyer  an  inflam* 
matory  discourse^  he  received  an  order  to  keep  his  house. 
When  intelligence  arrived  (Dec.  23)  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  a  solemn  dirge  and  requiem  were 
ordered  to  be  performed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  but 
EUzabeth  forbade  the  host  to  be  elevated  in  her  own  chapel^ 
and  she  directed  that  a  part  of  the  service  should  be  per* 
formed  in  English.  Many  of  the  reformers  had  already 
returned  from  exile;  they  were  favourably  received  at 
courts  but  preaching  was  prohibited  without  the  royal  li- 
cence. Archbishop  Heathy  seeing  the  course  matters  were 
taking;  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  committed  to  sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

The  15th  of  January,  1559^  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  coronation.  On  the  14th  the  queen  left  the  Tower 
and  proceeded  through  the  city  in  a  splendid  carriage^  pre* 
ceded  by  the  trumpeters  and  heralds,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  nobles^  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback^  all 
richly  attired  in  crimson  velvet.  The  shouts  of  the  joyous 
multitudes  filled  the  air  as  she  passed  along,  and  the  com- 
panies of  the  city  displayed  their  feelings  and  their  taste  in 
the  manner  of  the  age  by  erecting  gorgpons  pageants,  as 
they  were  named^  across  the  streets.  On  one  appeared  the 
eight  Beatitudes,  suitably  habited^  each  of  which  was  ap- 
propriately ascribed  to  the  queen.  At  the  conduit  in 
Cheapside  another  exhibited  the  opposite  images  of  a  de- 
cayed and  a  flourishing  commonwealth ;  from  a  cave  be^ 
neath  issued  "time^  leading  forth  his  daughter  Truths  who 
presented  an  English  Bible  to  the  queen ;  Elizabeth  took 
the  book,  pressed  it  to  her  heart  and  lips,  and  said  she 
thanked  the  City  more  for  it  than  for  aU  the  cost  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  her,  and  that  she  would  often  read  it 
over.  At  the  end  of  Cheapside  the  recorder  met  her  and 
presented  her  with  a  purse  containing  1000  marks  in  gold> 
which  weighty  gift  she  received  in  both  her  hands.  The 
giants  Gog  and  Magog  reared  their  huge  forms  over  Tem- 
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pie  bar  holding  out  to  her  their  Latin  verses^  and  a  child^ 
'^richly  arrayed  as  a  poet,''  pronounced  a  farewell  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  of  London. 

The  coronation  took  place  next  day.  Heath  and  some 
other  bishops  did  not  appear,  but  the  greater  part  gave 
their  attendance,  arrayed  in  scarlet  like  the  temporal  no- 
bles, and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the  following 
morning,  it  being  usual  on  such  occasions  to  release  prison- 
ers, as  the  queen  was  on  her  way  to  her  chapel  one  of  the 
courtiers  presented  to  her  a  petition,  beseeching  her  that 
now  this  good  time  four  or  five  principal  prisoners  more 
might  be  released ;  these  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  that  they  could  not  converse  with  the  common  people. 
She  replied  with  great  gravity  that  it  were  better  first  to 
inquire  of  themselves  whether  they  would  be  released  or 
not. 

The  queen  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  person 
she  was  above  the  middle  size,  well-formed  and  majestic. 
Her  skin  was  fair,  her  hair  yellow  inclining  to  red,  her 
eyes  bright  and  lively,  her  nose  rather  aquiline.  Her  man- 
ners were  afiable,  graceful  and  dignified ;  her  mind  was 
highly  cultivated ;  she  could  express  herself  with  grace  and 
ease  in  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  and  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity she  had  learned  wisdom.  Such  was  the  woman 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  sway  the  British  sceptre  with  a 
dignity  unknown  to  antecedent  or  succeeding  monarchs. 

On  the  25th  the  parliament  met.  The  same  causes, 
namely  influence  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  zeal 
of  those  who  favoured  it,  and  the  depression  of  those  of  op- 
posite sentiments,  which  had  given  a  catholic  parliament 
in  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  now  returned  one  zeal- 
ous for  the  Reformation.  Its  first  act  was  a  recognition  of 
Elizabeth  as  the  ^^  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the 
crown,  lawfully  descended  of  the  blood-royal''  according 
to  the  order  of  succession  settled  in  the  35th  Hen.  VIII. 
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The  queeoi  in  all  things  superior  to  her  predecessor^  did 
not,  lUce  her,  ostentatiously  seek  a  declaration  of  the  validity 
of  her  mother's  marriage>  and  thus  throw  oUoquy  on  her 
father  and  revive  the  memory  of  events  that  were  better 
forgotten.  All  that  was  requisite  was  implied  in  the  words 
'Awfully  descended  of  the  blood-royal/'  Bills  for  restoring 
the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  crown,  and  for  re-esta« 
blishing  the  supremacy,  were  introduced  and  carried  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  bishops.  By  the 
last  the  queen,  who  was  styled  Governess  (not  Head)  of  th« 
Church,  was  invested  witii  the  whole  spiritual  power,  to 
wake  or  repeal  canons^  alter  discipline  and  oeremonies,  sup» 
press  heresies,  etc.,  without  consulting  parliament  or  oon« 
vocation*  Whoever  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supra** 
macy,  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  office ;  whoever 
denied  it,  or  sought  to  deprive  the  queen  of  it,  was  to  for* 
feit  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  to  incur  a 
praemunire  for  the  second,  the  third  was  treason.  The 
queen  was  to  nominate  directly  to  bishopricks,  and  the 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  alienate  the  revenues  of  their 
sees  or  make  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  But 
as  an  exception  was  made  in  favoiu*  of  the  crown,  the 
church  derived  but  little  advantage  from  this  weU*meant 
measure. 

A  bill  for  restoring  the  English  liturgy  was  next  brought 
in ;  but  the  matter  was  considered  of  sp  much  importanee, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  it  should  be  previously 
disputed  between  the  two  religious  parties.  £ight  cham* 
pions  were  chosen  on  each  side ;  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Romamsta  were  bishops  White  and  Watson,  dean 
Cole  and  archdeacon  Harpsfield  $  of  the  protestants,  Scory, 
Jewel,  Aylmer,  Cox,  Grindal  and  Home«  The  archbishop 
of  York  and  lord-keeper  Bacon  presided ;  the  place  was 
Westminster  Abbey ;  the  questions  proposed  were,  Whe* 
ther  it  is  not  against  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  church  to  use  an  unknown  language  in  the 
public  service  of  the  church  \  whether  eveiy  church  has 
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aot  a  right  to  appdnt  rites  and  ceremooiea^  so  it  be  done 
to  edification;  whether  it  can  be  proved  from  Scripture 
that  there  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  Hxe  mass. 

On  Friday^  the  Slst  of  Marchj  the  dispute  began  in  the 
presence  of  the  privy  oouncil  and  both  houses  of  parlia* 
ment.  Though  it  was  to  be  managed  in  writing,  and  ten 
clays'  notice  had  been  given^  the  Romish  party  said  thiy 
had  nothing  written,  alleging  want  of  time;  but  they 
offered  to  give  some  extemporary  arguments  for  the  reten«» 
tion  of  a  foreign  language.  Their  motives  for  acting  thus 
were  sufficiently  obvious^  but  their  offer  was  accepted.  Dean 
Cole  then  rose,  well  provided  with  papers  of  notes,  and, 
prompted  by  his  colleagues,  delivered  some  of  the  poor 
aiguments  by  which  this  absurd  practice  is  defended,  well 
seasoned  with  abuse  of  the  reformers ;  he  concluded  by 
observing,  that  nothing  is  more  inexpedient  than  to  bring 
religious  rites  down  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar,  for  that 
ignorance  i$  ike  moiher  of  devotiQn.  An  able  reply  was 
read  by  Dr.  Home,  which  drew  forth  great  applause.  The 
Bomanists  saying  they  had  more  arguments  to  urge,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  Monday,  on  which 
day  they  raised  various  objections ;  they  refused  to  begin, 
alleging  that  the  protestants  would  have  the  advantage  by 
speaking  last ;  the  assembly  broke  up ;  White  and  Watson 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contempt ;  three  other 
bishops  and  three  of  their  divines  were  heavily  fined,  in 
conformity  with  the  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  which 
extended  to  all  matters  in  that  age. 

The  Aot  of  Uniformity,  as  it  is  styled,  was  now  intro- 
duced and  passed;  the  bishops  and  eight  temporal  peers 
alone  dissenting.  This  act  directs  that  king  Edward's 
second  service-book,  as  altered  by  the  committee  of  divines 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  should  alone  be  used.  The 
penalties  imposed  on  those  ministers  who  should  use  any 
other  service  were,^--forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  for 
the  first  offence,  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  im- 
prisonment for  life  for  the  third.    A  fine  of  one  shilling 
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was  hnposed  on  those  who  should  absent  themsehres  from 
church  on  Sundays  and  holidays*. 

The  ReformatioA  was  thus  finally  and  effectually  esta-* 
blished*  The  parliament  concluded  its  labours  by  the 
grant  of  a  subsidy,  followed  by  a  respectfiil  but  urgent 
address  to  the  queen,  praying  her  to  make  choice  of  a 
husband.  She  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  but  assured 
them  that  she  regarded  herself  as  solemnly  espoused  to 
her  kingdom  at  her  coronation,  and  that  she  viewed  her 
subjects  as  her  children,  and  desired  no  fairer  remembrance 
of  her  to  go  down  to  posterity  than  this  inscription  on  her 
tomb :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden 
queen/' 

IThe  new  lituigy  came  into  use  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  Of  the  prelates.  Kitchen  of  Llandaff  alone 
would  take  it;  the  others  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  as 
also  were  about  one  hundred  dignitaries  and  eighty  parish 
priests :  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  with- 
out hesitation.  No  fires  were  kindled  for  the  recusants ; 
they  remained  at  their  liberty  till  the  following  winter, 
when  they  began  to  attack  the  reformation  openly.  For 
this  several  of  them  were  committed  to  prison.  Bonner 
was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  indulging  to  the  last  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Tunstal  passed  the  short 
remnant  of  his  days  at  Lambeth,  where  he  met  with  every 
attention ;  the  same  palace  was  the  domicile  of  Thirlby ; 
Bourne  was  sent  to  reside  with  the  dean  of  Exeter;  Heath 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  estate  at  Cobham  in 
Surrey,  where  the  queen  often  visited  him.  Some  died, 
others  went  abroad.    The  places  of  the  deprived  prelates 


*  Br.  Lingard  (vii.  384)  undertakes  to  show  what  was  the  real  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  religion ;  and  according  to  iAai  statement  it  is 
so  slight  as  to  leave  the  reformers  yeiy  little  excuse.  Let,  however,  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  the  real  difference,  pass  from  England  to  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal. 
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were  supplied  hj  the  most  eminent  protestants.  Dr*  Mat* 
thew  Parker^  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  the  queen^s  mother,  was  selected  for  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  (Dec.  17)  by  four 
ci  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  late  reign* 

Having  thus  brou^t  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the  country 
to  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  will 
now  turn  our  eyes  to  its  foreign  relations. 

The  late  queen  had  left  her  successor  a  legacy  of  a  war 
with  both  France  and  Scotland;  but  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  had  been  commenced  at  Cercamp,  and  were 
now  continued  at  Cateau-Cambresis.    The  differences  be* 
tween  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  easily  arranged, 
but  Philip^  as  bound  in  honour,  insisted  on  the  restitution 
of  Calais  to  his  English  ally.    To  this  the  French  cabinet 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  assent,  and  Philip's  zeal 
cooled  when  he  found  he  had  no  prospect  of  the  queen's 
hand ;  he  however  offered  to  continue  the  war  on  account 
of  it  provided  she  would  engage  not  to  make  peace  for  six 
years.  But  to  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
the  possession  of  Calais,  even  if  it  could  be  recovered, 
seemed  so  inadequate  to  the  cost  likely  to  be  incurred,  that 
they  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  English  envoys  were 
directed  to  make  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms.     It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  Henry  should  retain  Calais  for  eight 
years,  and  if  he  did  not  then  restore  it  he  should  pay 
500,000  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  should  remain ;  but 
that  if  during  that  time  Elizabeth  made  war  on  France  or 
Scotland  she  should  forfeit  Calais,  which  on  the  other  hand 
Henry  should  restore  immediately  if  he  were  the  first  to 
break  the  peace.    It  was  plain  that  this  was  only  a  decent 
pretext  for  abandoning  Calais,  and  the  judicious  saw  in  it 
groimds  for  admiring  the  queen's  good  sense  and  prudence. 
A  general  peace  was  now  concluded  (April  2),  and  Philip, 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  the  queen  of  England,  married 
the  French  king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  his  son  Don  Carlos. 
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One  difference  of  no  small  moment  remained  between 
Elisabeth  and  the  king  of  France.  ,  Following  the  unna« 
tural  practice  then  so  common  ^^  he  had  caused  the 
dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  be  married  in  1558» 
though  the  prince  had  not  passed  his  fifteenth  year^  and 
on  the  death  of  Mary  he  made  them  assume  the  arms  of 
England ;  for  according  to  the  papal  rules  Elizabeth  was 
illegitimate^  and  the  queen  of  Scots  was  the  ne^it  heir  on 
the  hereditary  principle.  When  Elizabeth's  ambassadors 
complainedj  it  was  replied  that  Elizabeth  styled  herself 
queen  of  France^  and  that  Mary,  as  being  of  the  blood-royal 
of  England^  had  a  right  to  bear  its  arms.  But  this  was  all 
mere  evasion;  the  quartering  the  arms  of  France  with 
those  of  England  was  no  new  device  of  Elizabeth's,  and  at 
most  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  national 
vanity }  whereas  the  act  of  the  dauphin  and  queen,  as  it 
was  not  done  in  Mary's  reign,  evidently  showed  an  in- 
tention of  disputing  the  throne  of  England  with  Elizabeth. 
The  settlement  of  this  point  however  was  reserved,  and  the 
young  royal  pair  signed  as  parties  the  peace  of  Cateau*- 
Cambresis. 

Elizabeth  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  the  secret  intentibn 
of  the  court  of  France  to  endeavour  to  make  good  the  claim 
of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England.  She  knew  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  at  Rome  to  have  her  excommuni- 
cated, which  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of 
king  Philip.  As  it  was  reckoned  that  her  catholic  subjects 
woiUd  aid  her  rival,  policy  suggested  the  expediency  of 
forming  a  connexion  with  Mary's  protestant  subjects. 
Hence  arose  the  great  interest  which  the  court  of  England 
found  it  necessary  to  take  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. We  must  therefore  enter  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  history  of  that  country  at  the  present  conjuncture. 

The  moderate  temper  of  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinton,  p.  26, 4to  edit.)  relatet  of  one 
of  the  Byron  family » that  he  was  married  so  young,  that ''  when  the  first  child  was 
born,  the  father,  mother  and  child  could  not  make  on«  and  thirty  yam  old." 
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made  her  indispoaed  to  peraecute.  The  reformed  doctrines 
therefore  gradually  advanced^  and  many  of  those  who  fled 
fifom  the  tyranny  of  the  fanatic  queen  of  England  found  a 
refuge  in  the  northern  kingdom.  There  is  a  sternness  and 
a  self-*sufficieney  in  the  Scottish  character  unknown  to  the 
En^iflh^  and  nowhere  is  this  more  manifested  than  in  the 
progress  <^  the  Reformation  in  the  two  countries.    In  £ng<* 
land  it  was  conducted  with  mildness  and  decorum,  merely 
cutting  off  superfluities  and  abolishing  unscriptural  rites 
and  practices;  in  Scotland  it  was  wild,  destructive,  and 
fimatic.     Moreover,  while  the  English  protestants  only 
sought  toleration  from  their  bigoted  queen,  their  Scottish 
brethren  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
abolition  of  the  old  religion.    On  the  drd  of  December, 
15579  their  leaders,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton  and  Glen- 
cairn,  and  other  nobles,  met  at  Edinburgh  and  entered  into 
a  private  association  styled  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord, 
binding  themselves  to  struggle  to  the  uttermost  against 
**  Satan  in  his  members  the  antidirist  of  their  time/'  This 
convention  remained  for  some  time  a  secret.  Meantime  the 
primate  Hamilton  seized  a  priest  named  Mill,  and  had  him 
tried  and  condemned  for  heresy  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  it  was 
with  difficulty  a  civil  judge  could  be  got  to  pronounce  sen-* 
tenoe  on  him,  and  on  the  day  of  the  execution  the  shops 
were  all  shut  $  no  one  would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the 
stake,  and  the  primate  was  obliged  to  furnish  one  himself. 
Mill  died  of  course  with  constancy ;  the  people  raised  a 
pile  of  stones  on  the  spot  in  commemoration  of  him ;  the 
cleigy  removed  the  stones,  but  still  the  pile  was  renewed. 
Soon  after,  when  the  image  of  St.  Giles,  the  patron-saint 
of  Edinburgh,  was  carried  in  procession,  the  people,  as 
soon  as  the  queen*regent  withdrew,  fell  on  and  drove  off 
the  priests,  seized  the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire  and  broke 
it  to  pieces. 

The  lords  of  the  Congregation,  emboldened  by  these  ma« 
nifest  indications  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  by  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Mary  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  ventured 
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to  petitioa  the  regent  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
and  of  the  ^^ wicked^  scandalous  and  detestable  lives  ^'  of  the 
prelates  and  clergy.  The  regent  temporised  till  she  had 
obtained  the  matrimonial  crown  for  the  dauphin,  and  might 
have  conceded  some  of  their  demands,  but  that  she  received 
directions  from  her  brothers,  the  Guises,  who  now  directed 
everything  at  the  court  of  France,  to  check  the  new  opi- 
nions. As  usual,  she  submitted  her  own  good  sense  to  their 
will.  She  had  the  principal  reformed  teachers  cited  before 
the  council  at  Stirling.  Such  numbers  of  their  followers 
came  to  protect  them  that  she  feared  an  insurrection ;  but 
on  a  promise,  as  is  .said,  that  no  harm  should  befell  their 
ministers,  the  people  dispersed.  Sentence,  however,  was 
passed  on  them  as  rebels  on  their  non-appearance.  The 
people  enraged  resolved  on  opposing  the  regent  and  the 
clergy  with  arms. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state  the  celebrated  John 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland.  Knox,  a  man  of  stem  un- 
bending nature,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  far  above  all 
sordid  selfish  considerations,  but  narrow  in  mind  and  only 
moderately  learned,  had  adopted  in  their  utmost  extent  the 
rigid  principles  of  Calvin,  the  apostle  of  Geneva.  Gospel 
truth  (in  his  own  sense  of  the  term)  he  held  to  be  para- 
mount to  all  considerations,  and  all  the  laws  of  society 
should  yield  before  it.  Hence  Knox  was  found  to  vindi- 
cate even  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton.  This  daring  man 
now  (May  11)  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Perth  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  declamation  against  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tices of  the  church  of  Rome.  When  he  concluded  a  priest 
had  the  folly  to  prepare  to  celebrate  mass ;  but  the  people, 
who  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism 
by  the  eloquence  of  Knox,  rushed  forward,  seized  and  de- 
stroyed his  holy  implements,  then  tore  the  pictures,  broke 
the  images  and  overthrew  the  altars.  They  thence  pro- 
ceeded, their  numbers  increasing  as  they  went,  to  the  con- 
vents of  the  grey,  black  and  white  friars,  where  they  drove 
out  the  inmates  and  pillaged  and  destroyed  the  buildings* 
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The  precedent  was  followed  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  which  was 
reformedy  as  the  phrase  was,  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  regent,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  advanced  with 
what  troops  she  had  toward  Perth.  She  was  joined  by 
Arran  (now  duke  of  Chatelherault  in  France),  Argyle, 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  lords  of  the 
reformed  party,  while  Giencaim  and  others  led  their  re* 
tainers  to  the  support  of  the  Congregation.  They  were  so 
formidable  in  numbers  and  evinced  such  a  determined  spirit 
of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  that  the  regent,  dubious  of 
the  event  of  a  conflict,  agreed  to  an  accommodation.  She 
was  then  admitted  into  Perth.  But  it  was  soon  asserted 
that  she  had  violated  the  conditions ;  the  Congregation,  now 
joined  by  Ai^le  and  the  prior,  again  took  arms;  Knox  be« 
came  their  animating  spirit,  and  Anstruther,  Scone,  Stir* 
ling  and  other  places  were  reformed  as  Perth  had  been. 
They  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  admitted 
by  the  people,  who  had  already  reformed  their  city.  The 
queen  took  refuge  at  Dunbar ;  but  the  usual  causes  having 
acted  to  increase  her  strength  and  diminish  that  of  her 
adversaries,  a  new  accommodation  was  agreed  to,  and  she 
regained  possession  of  Edinburgh  (July  12).  Soon  after 
troops  came  from  France  to  her  support,  and  she  stationed 
them  at  Leith,  which  she  had  fortified. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  having  lost  his  life  by  an  accident 
at  the  tournament  celebrated  in  honour  of  his  sister's 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  succeeded  by  the 
dauphin  under  the  title  of  Francis  II.,  and  the  power  of  the 
Guises  was  now  without  limits.  The  young  sovereigns 
styled  themselves  king  and  queen  of  EngUmd.  The  design 
of  making  Scotland  and  eventually  England  a  dependency 
of  France,  and  of  putting  down  the  Reformation,  was  still 
retained.  Additional  troops  were  collected  to  be  sent  to 
the  former  kingdom.  The  Congregation  saw  that  if  not 
supported  by  England  they  ran  risk  of  being  crushed ;  they 
therefore  sent  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Robert  Melvill 
in  secret  to  London.    Cecil  stated  to  his  royal  mistress  the 
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TtrioUB  reasotift  which  not  only  justified  but  fdndtrdd  ini'- 
perattve  on  her  the  support  of  the  applicants.  Her  scruples 
about  treating  with  the  subjects  of  another  prince  gave  way. 
She  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation^ 
promising  never  to  desist  tail  the  French  had  evacuated 
Scotland.  Admiral  Winter  was  sent  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men  was  assembled  on  the  borders. 

The  French  troops  had  surprised  Stirling  and  were  laying 
Fifeshire  waste  when  the  appearanceof  Winter^s  fleet  forced 
them  to  return  to  Leith,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
congregationalists.  A  treaty  for  peace  was  now  set  on  foot 
at  Newcastle,  whither  Elizabeth  sent  Cecil  and  Wotton  to 
meet  the  French  ministers.  While  it  was  going  on  the 
queen-regent  died  (June  11,  1560).  It  was  then  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  French 
should  evacuate  Scotland;  that  twelve  persons,  seven  to  be 
selected  by  the  queen,  five  by  the  parliament,  should  govern 
the  kingdom,  and  that  war  or  peace  should  not  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliaments  By  a  separate 
treaty  with  Elizabeth,  Francis  and  Mary  were  to  renounce 
the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England*  These  princes 
however  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  under  pretext  that 
the  Scots  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions,  and  that  Eliza«- 
beth  continued  to  support  them. 

In  France  itself  at  this  time  the  protestants  formed  a 
numerous  party  t  their  heads  were  the  prince  of  Cond^  the 
admiral  Coligni  and  his  brother  Andelot.  The  persecution 
against  them,  which  had  been  begun  by  Francis  I.,  was  still 
kept  up,  and  from  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  Guises  was 
likely  to  be  aggravated.  Community  of  interest  naturally 
made  them  look  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  Thogmor* 
ton  her  ambassador  entered  into  communication  with  them* 
An  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  young  king  at  Amboise, 
but  it  fiiiled,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  were  crushed 
for  a  time.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  soon  un« 
derwent  a  considerable  change.    Francis^  who  wiis  a  puny 
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ddicate  youth>  died  (Dec.  5)^  and  the  qtieen-dowager,  Ca« 
therme  de*  Medici^  became  regent  for  the  minority  of  her 
80n  Charles  IX.;  the  king  of  Navarre^  whom  the  Guisea 
had  thrown  into  prison,  was  liberated  and  made  lieutenant«> 
general  of  the  kingdom ;  the  prince  of  Cond^^  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  was  also  set  at  liberty ;  the  con« 
stable  Montraorend  was  recalled  to  court,  and  a  counter* 
poise  to  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  thus  formed* 

The  widowed  queen  finding  the  court  where  she  had 
ruled  no  longer  an  agreeable  abode,  retired  to  that  of  her 
uncles  in  Lorraine.  She  still  persevered  in  refusing  to  ra* 
tify  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Her  subjects  sent  praying 
her  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom ;  her  uncles  urged  her 
to  the  same  course;  the  ilUfeeling  which  prevailed  between 
her  and  the  queen-mother  assured  her  that  she  could  never 
expect  happiness  in  France.  She  therefore  assented  to  a 
departure,  and  her  minister  IKOysell  was  sent  to  England 
to  ask  a  safe  passage  for  himself  and  for  his  royal  mistress 
to  Scotland.  Elizabeth  received  him  in  the  presence  of 
her  whole  courts  and  in  a  tone  of  strong  emotion  refused 
both  requests  unless  the  treaty  of  Eklinburgh  were  ratified* 
"  Let  your  queen,^^  said  she,  ^'  ratify  the  treaty,  and  she 
shall  experience  on  my  part,  either  by  sea  or  by  land^ 
whatever  can  be  expected  from  a  queen,  a  relation,  or  a 
neighbour.'^  When  Mary  was  informed  of  this  refusal 
she  remonstrated  in  very  spirited  terms  with  Throgmorton 
against  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  Another  envoy  how- 
ever was  sent  to  Iiondon,  and  as  Mary  intimated  her  in* 
tentions  of  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  her  council  in 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  declared  herself  content  to  ^^  suspend 
her  conceit  of  unkindness ;''  and  in  answer  to  the  report 
that  was  made  of  her  having  sent  a  fleet  to  intercept  her, 
she  assured  her  that  she  had  only  at  the  desire  of  the  king 
of  Spain  sent  two  or  three  small  barks  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 
some  Scottish  pirates. 

Mary,  accompanied  by  her  uncles  and  many  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France^  proceeded  to  Calais^  where 
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she  embarked  (Aug.  14^  1561).    Just  as  she  was  leaving 
the  harbour^  a  vessel  was  last  in  her  sight.    ^'  Good  Gknl/' 
cried  she,  *'  what  an  omen  for  a  voyage ! "  She  stood  lean- 
ing with  both  arms  on  the  poop,  and  the  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes  ,as  she  regarded  the  countiy  she  was  lea- 
ving.   She  continually  repeated,  '^  Farewell,  France !  fare- 
well, France  P'    When  it  was  growing  dark  and  she  was 
summoned  down  to  supper,  her  tears  flowed  more  plente« 
ously,  and  she  cried  ^^  It  is  now,  my  dear  France,  that  I 
lose  sight  of  thee ;  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.'^    A  bed 
was  prepared  for  her  on  the  poop,  and  she  directed  the 
steersman  to  awake  her  at  daybreak  if  the  coast  of  France 
were  still  in  sight.    The  man  called  her  as  desired.     She 
gazed  till  the  coast  receded  from  her  view*  *  *^  Farewell, 
France,'^  said  she;  ''it  is  over;   I  shall  never  see  thee 
again.''    The  English  squadron  met  and  saluted  her.     It 
seai*ched  the  baggage  ships  for  pirates,  and  detained  one 
which  was  suspected.    On  the  third  day  a  dense  fog  came 
on  which  obliged  them  to  cast  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  next  day  (Aug.  19)  the  queen  landed  at  Leith.  Though 
she  came  before  the  appointed  time,  and  the  due  prepara- 
tions had  not  therefore  been  made  to  receive  her,  the  peo- 
ple all  crowded  down  to  the  port  to  evince  their  loyalty ; 
but  the  queen  and  her  retinue  could  get  no  better  convey- 
ances to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  than  the  paltry  horses  of 
the  country,  and  these  ill  caparisoned.  ''  Are  these,''  cried 
she, ''  the  pomps,  the  splendours,  and  the  superb  animals 
on  which  I  used  to  ride  in  France  ?"     In  the  evening  a 
concert  of  barbarous  and  discordant  music  performed  be- 
fore her  windows  to  testify  the  joy  of  her  subjects  grated 
the  ears  of  Mary  and  her  French  attendants. 

The  young  queen  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Her 
person  was  tall  and  elegant,  her  face  handsome  if  not  beau- 
tiful^ ;  her  abilities  were  considerable,  her  manners  were 


*  We  express  ourselves  thus,  because  in  some  undoubtedly  genuine  por- 
traits of  Mary  her  £sce  is  not  by  any  means  what  we  should  consider  beantifiiL 
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poKshed.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court 
irliere  the  serpent  too  frequently  lurked  beneath  the  roses; 
tteachary,  falsehood  and  cruelty  hiding  themselves  under 
the  covert  of  honeyed  words  and  wreathed  smiles^  and 
where  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed  to  a  degree  else* 
where  unknown.  She  had  also  been  reared  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  popery.  She  was 
come  to  a  country  poor  and  semi-barbarous^  where  deeds 
of  violence  and  treacheiy  were  openly  enacted ;  where  the 
Reformation  had  breathed  its  sternest  spirit,  little  miti- 
gated by  the  Gospel  precepts  of  peace  and  charity ;  where 
the  reformed  clergy,  led  by  the  fimatic  Knox,  sought  to 
deprive  mankind  of  most  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, 
and  viewed  the  masks,  the  dances,  the  banquets  in  which 
the  queen  naturally  took  delight,  as  sinful  abominations. 

Between  a  sovereign  and  a  people  of  such  opposite  cha- 
racters long-continued  harmony  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  prevail.  Yet  Mary's  reign  was  for  some  years  happy 
and  prosperous.  For  this  she  was  indebted  to  her  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  her  uncles  and  ^ving  her  confidence  to 
her  half-brother  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  (whom  she  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  after  to  that  of 
Moray  or  Murray),  the  head  of  the  protestant  party  and  a 
man  of  honour,  probity  and  ability.  She  also  held  occa- 
sional conferences  with  the  rugged  Knox,  and  bore  his  un- 
courteous  animadversions  with  no  little  patience.  Yet  all 
the  while  her  fixed  design  was  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  In  1562,  when  some  zealots  presented  a 
petition  for  the  suppression  of  the  Romish  worship,  she 
«igrily  replied  that  she  hoped  before  another  year  to  have 
the  mass  restored  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  On 
the  10th  of  May  in  the  follo\Aing  year  (1563)  her  uncle, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  read  her  letters  to  the  council  of 
Trent  professing  her  submission  to  its  authority,  and  pro- 
mising if  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  to  sub- 
ject both  kingdoms  to  the  Holy  See.  We  are  further 
assured  that  she  was  a  subscribing  party  to  the  famous 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Holy  League  concluded  at  Bayonne  in  1565  for  the  ex* 
termination  of  the  protestants.  Surely  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  intentions  of  Mary  with  respect  to  religion  could 
have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth  and  her  wise 
minister  Cecil  $  and  was  it  not  therefore  their  duty  to  guard 
against  her  having  the  power  to  carry  these  designs  into 
efiect? 

The  queen  of  Scots,  we  have  seen,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England ;  and  supposing  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  not  to  have  been  l^al,  and  the  power  of  parliament 
to  limit  the  succession  not  paramount,  her  claim  was  irre* 
sistible.  The  catholics  in  general  took  this  view  of  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  by  his  will,  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  devised  the  crown  after  his  own  children  to 
the  issue  of  his  younger  sister  the  queen  of  France  by  the 
duke  of  SuiFolk ;  and  many  of  the  protestants,  such  as 
Cecil  and  Bacon,  favoured  this  line.  The  general  fteling 
however  was  on  the  side  of  the  elder  or  Scottish  branch, 
and  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  viewed  the  queen  of 
Scots  as  her  true  heir,  though  she  was  probably  secretly 
determined  to  keep  the  matter  in  uncertainty  as  long  as 
she  lived.  By  an  act  of  great  harshness  and  even  cruelty 
she  at  this  time  put  it  nearly  out  of  her  own  power  to  ex- 
clude the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  lady  Catherine  Grey,  next  sister  to  the  lady  Jane, 
had  been  married  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  but 
on  the  fall  of  her  family  that  time-serving  nobleman  had 
them  divorced.  Catherine  was  afterwards  privately  married 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector.  Her  preg- 
nancy revealed  the  secret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  could  n<yt 
bear  that  others  should  enjoy  those  delights  of  love  from 
which  she  excluded  herself,  sent  the  lovers  to  the  Tower. 
As  they  were  unable  to  prove  their  marriage  the  primate 
pronounced  a  divorce ;  but  their  keepers  allowing  them 
to  meet,  the  birth  of  a  second  child  was  the  result*  Hert- 
ford was  heavily  fined,  and  detained  in  prison  till  his  un^- 
happy  wife  sank  under  the  ill-treatment  she  received,  and 
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died.    The  legitiniacy  of  their  children  was  acknowledged 
in  a  subsequent  reign. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  Mary  sent  Maitland 
of  Lethington  to  Elizabeth  to  propose  a  fHendly  allianee^ 
bat  at  the  same  time  requiring  to  be  declared  successor  to 
the  throne.  Elizabeth  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  she  declared  that  in  such  case  she 
would  do  nothing  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  Mary ;  but 
she  said  that  her  own  experience  when  she  was  at  Hatfield 
had  convinced  her  how  dangerous  to  the  present  possessor 
of  power  it  was  to  have  a  designated  successor^  who  would 
thus  become  a  rallying  point  for  the  disaffected*.  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  all  through  her  reign  Elizabeth 
was  remarkably  jealous^  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  she 
secretly  favoured  the  hereditary  principle,  she  never  would 
declare  herself.  The  two  queens  notwithstanding  kept  up 
an  amicable  intercourse  by  letters,  and  at  one  time  pro- 
posed a  personal  interview  at  York,  which  however  did 
not  take  place ;  in  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  vanity  and 
jealousy,  according  to  those  writers  who  take  a  delight  in 
assigning  little  paltry  motives  to  the  actions  of  this  great 
princess.  To  us  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  toward  Mary 
at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  as  cordial  and  friendly 
as  was  consistent  with  her  station  as  the  head  of  the  pro- 
testant  party  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  obstinate  retention 
by  Mary  of  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  rulers  of  the  two 
British  kingdoms  should  be  both  young  women,  both 
handsome,  both  single.  Their  hands  were  therefore  natu- 
rally objects  of  ambition  to  foreign  princes,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  them  matter  of  solicitude  to  their  subjects.  The 
!&nglish  parliament  were  particularly  anxious  that  their 

*  About  the  end  of  the  year  1566  Elizabeth  uad  to  the  French  ambassador, 
*'  There  are  two  things  in  the  way  of  a  fuD  reconciliation  with  the  ^een  of 
Scots :  1%U  tliat  she  will  not  confess  that  she  has  oifended  roe ;  2nd.  that  she 
b«boiit,  as  I  foresee,  to  demand  of  me  somewhat  which  I  cannot  grant,  becausa 
it  is  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  me  than  it  is  convenient  and  advan« 
tagioos  to  hm/'^JSUmmer,  Hkt,  ^f  16M  aiuf  17/A  C;mfitr<9t,  ii.  93. 
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sovereign  should  marry,  as  her  having  issue  would  secure 
a  protestant  succession,  and  preclude  the  collision  which 
mi^t  ensue  between  the  helieditaiy  daims  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Margaret  and  the  parliamentary  title  of  those 
of  Mary  Tudor,  the  daughters  of  Henry  YII.  But  the 
masculine  and  arbitrary  temper  of  Elizabeth  had  early 
brought  her  to  a  secret  determination  never  to  give  herself 
a  master,  and  though  she  gave  her  parliament  fair  words, 
and  coquetted  with  some  of  her  suitors,  there  does  not 
appear  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  seriously  thought 
on  marriage.  We  will  here  enumerate  her  principal  suitors 
at  this  time. 

When  Philip  of  Spain  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  Elizabeth  himself,  he  put  forward  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  cousin  Charles  archduke  of  Austria,  in  the 
design  of  counterbalancing  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
British  island.  Some  of  Elizabeth's  leading  nobles  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  match,  and  it  continued  for  some 
years  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  Eric  king  of  Sweden, 
Adolf  duke  of  Holstein  and  some  other  princes  also  sought 
her  hand.  The  Scottish  parliament  in  1560  prayed  her  to 
marry  the  earl  of  Arran.  Catherine  de'  Medici  at  a  later 
period  offered  her  son  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  English 
queen. 

The  females  of  the  royal  family  in  England  had  at  all 
times  matched  with  subjects,  and  we  have  seen  the  parlia- 
ment petition  the  late  queen  to  marry  a  subject.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  nobles  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  several  years 
her  senior,  long  cherished  hopes;  sir  William  Pickering,  a 
man  possessed  of  beauty  of  person,  cultivation  of  mind  and 
great  tiuste  in  the  arts,  was  for  some  time  thought  to  stand 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  maiden  queen.  But  all  were 
eclipsed  by  the  charms  of  lord  Robert  Dudley. 

Dudley  was  son  to  the  infamous  Northumberland.  He 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  he  was  early  set  at  Uberty ;  and  by  the  graces 
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of  his  manners  and  his  ready  assiduity  he  won  the  favour 
of  both  Philip  and  Mary^  by  whom  he  was  finequently  em- 
ployed. At  Elizabeth^s  entrance  into  London  he  appeared 
in  her  train  as  master  of  the  horse,  and  wealth  and  honours 
were  gradually  showered  on  him.  Dudley,  we  must  ob- 
serve, was  at  this  time  a  married  man,  having  espoused 
Amy  the  heiress  of  sir  John  Bobsart ;  and  few  we  should 
think  but.  such  writers  as  Sanders  and  Lingard  will  ascribe 
wantonness  to  Elizabeth.  In  fact  with  all  her  dignity  and 
greatness  of  mind  she  was  by  nature  a  coquette ;  she  loved 
admiration,  and  she  had  inherited  her  father's  partiality  for 
handsome  attendants;  like  him  too  she  was  apt  to  indulge 
in  a  coarse  and  what  might  seem  to  us  an  indelicate  fami- 
Harity  in  hmguage  and  action,  which  maUcious  minds  could 
eaaOy  misinterpret.  Moreover,  at  this  time  she  had  not  the 
remotest  thought  of  marrying. 

Of  this  Dudley  probably  was  not  aware,  and  he  may  have 
thought  that  his  wife  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  gaining 
the  hand  of  the  queen.  This  throws  great  suspicion  over 
the  death  of  that  lady,  which  occurred  at  this  time  (1560). 
He  sent  her,  on  what  account  is  not  known,  imder  the 
charge  of  Sir  Richard  Vemey,  one  of  his  retainers,  to  a 
mansion  named  Cumnor  Hall  in  Berkshire,  held  by  another 
of  his  dependents  named  Anthony  Foster.  Her  death  took 
place  shortly  after,  owing  it  was  said  to  an  accidental  fall 
down  stairs.  Suspicions  of  foul  play  natiu^y  arose,  and 
Lever,  a  prebendary  of  Coventry,  a  pious  minister  who  re- 
sided near  the  place,  wrote  to  secretaries  Cecil  and  Knowles 
praying  that  inquiry  might  be  made.  Whether  it  was  done 
or  not  we  have  no  certain  information,  but  Dudley  appears 
to  have  been  fully  cleared  in  the  queen's  mind,  though  by 
his  enemies  and  the  public  he  continued  to  be  in  some  sort 
<<  in&med  for  the  death  of  his  wife,''  as  Cecil  expressed  it. 

The  hand  of  the  other  British  queen  was  also  sought 
by  many.  The  archduke  Charles  was  a  suitor  to  her  also; 
Philip  offered  her  his  son  Don  Carlos ;  the  king  of  Navarre 
WQuld^  it  13  said^  willingly  have  divorced  his  heretical  queeii 
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Jane  d'Aibret  to  many  the  queen  of  Scotlandj  to  whom 
Catherine  proposed  a  union  with  another  of  her  sons.  Some 
of  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  alsa  aspired  to  the  widowed 
queen. 

Mary  was  differently  situated  from  Elizabeth ;  the  latter 
had  only  her  own  inclinations  to  consult^  while  from  the 
circumstance  of  differing  in  religion  from  the  great  bulk  of 
her  subjects^  who  looked  up  to  Elizabeth  as  their  protect- 
ress, Mary  could  not  safely  venture  on  any  match  which 
would  not  meet  the  approbation  of  that  princess^  who,  as 
well  as  the  Scottish  reformers,  was  extremely  adverse  to  her 
marrying  any  one  but  a  protestant.  It  was  a  delicate  mat* 
ter  for  Elizabeth  to  manage,  as  it  seemed  almost  unwarrant* 
able  interference  in  the  concerns  of  an  independent  sove*- 
reign.  Still  the  safety  of  England  and  of  the  protestant 
religion  was  paramount  to  all  considerations.  In  Novem* 
her  1563  Cecil  drew  up  instructions  on  this  subject  for 
Randolph,  the  English  minister  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  stated  the  reasons  that  ought  to  influence  Mary  in  her 
choice,  viz.  the  mutual  affection  of  the  parties ;  the  approval 
of  her  own  subjects ;  the  friendship  of  Ellizabeth,  who  he 
said  would  not  be  satisfied  at  a  foreign  match.  He  was 
desired  to  hint  that  '^nothing  would  content  Elizabeth  so 
much  as  Mary's  choice  of  some  noble  person  within  the 
kingdom  of  England  having  the  quaUties  and  conditions 
meet  for  such  an  alliance*,  and  therewith  be  agreeable  to 
both  queens  and  both  their  nations.''  Accordingly  Ran- 
dolph suggested  lord  Robert  Dudley,  accompanied  it  would 
seem  with  some  favourable  prospects  respecting  the  succes* 
sion.  Mary  made  an  evasive  reply,  alleging  that  her  friends 
would  hardly  agree  that  she  should  "  embase  herself  so  far 
as  that."  Dudley  himself,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Eli- 
zabeth, felt  no  great  inclination  for  the  Scottish  match; 
but  the  negotiations  for  it  still  went  on,  and  on  the  5th  of 
February  1565  Randolph  wrote  that  Mary  was  inclined  to 

*  At  this  part  is  added,  in  Elizabeth's  own  hand-writing,  **  Tea,  perchance 
such  as  she  could  hardly  think  we  conld  agree  unto." 
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many  him.  But  now  Elizabeth  began  to  fluctuate.  '<  I 
see,''  writes  Cecil,  ^^  the  queen's  majesty  very  desirous  to 
have  my  lord  of  Leicester*  the  Scottish  queen's  husband ; 
but  when  it  cometh  to  the  conditions  which  are  demanded 
I  see  her  then  remiss  of  her  earnestness."  In  these  words^ 
written  from  one  minister  to  another  where  there  could  be 
no  intention  to  deceive^  we  have  the  key  to  Elizabeth's 
conduct  in  this  intricate  business. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  had  turned  her  thoughts  to  an- 
other English  subject.  Margaret  Tudor  queen  of  Scots  had 
by  her  second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus  a  daughter,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  gave  in  marriage^  with  an  estate  in  England^ 
to  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lennox  when  he  was  driven  out 
of  Scotland  by  the  regent  Arran.  Lord  Damley  therefore, 
Lennox's  eldest  son,  was  on  the  father's  side  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Scotland,  on  the  mother's  of  that  of  England,  and 
bcdng  a  protestant  might  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Mary 
for  the  English  crown.  Mary  with  a  view  to  this  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  earl  and  countess  of  Lennox. 
In  the  autumn  of  1564,  probably  by  Mary's  invitation^  the 
earl  went  to  Scotland  to  try  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  at* 
tainder  and  the  restoration  of  his  estates  and  honours; 
Elizabeth  not  merely  giving  her  permission,  but  recom* 
mending  him  strongly  to  Mary,  whom  at  the  same  time 
she  warned  to  take  care  of  offending  the  Hamiltons,  the 
present  possessors  of  Lennox's  estates.     Lennox  was  re« 


*  In  1564  Elizabetbf  with  a  view  to  his  marriage  with  Maiji  created  Dudley 
earl  of  Leicester  and  baron  Denbigh.  **  It  was  done/'  says  Melvill,  "  with 
great  solemnity,  the  queen  herself  helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial  (mantle), 
he  sitting  upon  his  knees  before  her  with  a  great  gravity.  But  she  could  not 
refrain  ftom  patting  her  hand  in  bis  nedc,  smilingly  ticUing  him ;  the  French 
ambassador  and  I  standing  by."  Could  this  be  anything  but  playfulness,  like 
her  father's  putting  his  arm  round  sir  T.  More's  neck,  like  Napoleon's  pinching 
his  favourite's  ears  ?  She  had  said  of  him  to  Melvill  a  little  before  that  **  she 
esteemed  him  as  her  brother  and  best  friend,  whom  she  would  have  herself 
married  had  she  ever  minded  to  have  taken  a  husband ;  but  being  determined 
to  end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  the  queen  her  sister  might  marry  him 
is  mMCest  of  all  others  with  (for)  whom  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  de* 
dare  her  second  person." 
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ceived  with  great  distinction  by  his  royal  kinswoman ;  she 
effected  an  accommodation  between  him  and  Chatelherault^ 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  and  by  inducing  lady 
Lennox  to  drop  her  claim  on  the  earldom  of  Angus,  she 
prevented  any  opposition  from  the  potent  house  of  Douglas. 
In  the  month  of  December  Lennox  was  restored  by  act  of 
parliament  to  his  titles  and  estates. 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  Damley  had  been  for 
some  time  in  treaty  between  the  former  and  Lennox ;  ru- 
mours of  it  were  instantly  spread^  and  it  may  also  be  that 
the  English  ministers  and  possibly  Elizabeth  herself  were 
not  displeased  at  it.  Mary  was  desirous  of  seeing  Damley^ 
and  Elizabeth  when  applied  to  made  no  difficulty  of  letting 
him  go  to  Scotiand.  He  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  13th 
of  February  1565^  and  on  the  16th  he  w^aited  on  the  queen 
at  Wemys  castle  in  Fife.  ^^  Her  majesty/'  says  Melvill, 
'^took  well  with  him,  and  said  he  was  the  lustiest  [hand- 
somest] and  best-proportioned  lang  man  that  she  had  seen; 
for  he  was  of  high  stature^  lang  and  small^  even  and  brent 
up  [straight]  :  well  instructed  from  liis  youth  in  all  honest 
and  comely  exercises.^'  He  was  in  eifect  a  tall  well-made 
youth  of  nineteen  years^  who  danced^  played  the  lute^  and 
had  the  showy  accomplishments  of  the  age.  He  pleased 
the  eye  of  Mary ;  she  took  no  time  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind^  but  fell  violently  in  love  at  once.  He 
ofTered  her  his  hand  and  heart  without  delay;  she  af- 
fected anger  at  his  presumption,  but  secretiy  determined 
to  espouse  him.  * 

There  was  a  man  named  David  Rizzio  or  Riccio,  an 
Italian,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of  the  am- 
bassador of  Savoy.  He  remained  in  the  queen's  service 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  music ;  she  raised  him  to  the 
post  of  her  French  secretary,  and  made  him  her  favourite. 
As  the  graces  of  the  crown  mostiy  passed  through  his  hands, 
he  was  courted  by  the  nobility ;  wealth  came  to  hint  fit>m 
various  sources,  which  he  displayed  with  the  usual  vanity 
pf  an  upstart^  and  his  insolence  augmented  in  proporfipni 
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The  nobiUty  therefore  hated  and  despised  him  at  the  same 
time ;  a  suspicion  also  prevailed  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  the  pope* 

With  this  man  did  Damley  condescend  to  ally  himself 
in  order  that  he  might  employ  his  influence  over  the  queen's 
mind  in  his  favour.  This  indisposed  the  protestant  nobles 
to  Damley ;  the  open  indifference  which  he  manifested  on 
the  subject  of  religion  alarmed  them.  Murray  prognostic- 
ated that  unkindness  to  England  would  be  the  result^  and 
in  sorrow  withdrew  firom  court.  The  queen  however  was 
resolved  to  persevere ;  an  agent  was  despatched  to  Rome 
for  a  dispensation^  and  Lethington  was  sent  to  inform  Eli- 
zabeth^ and  ask  her  consent.  But  the  knowledge  which  the 
council  had  now  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  both  kingdoms 
made  them  view  the  match  as  fraught  with  perils  and  let- 
ters of  recall  were  sent  (Apr.  23rd)  to  Lennox  and  his  son^ 
which  they  treated  with  neglect^  almost  with  contempt.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  council  met  and  determined  that  this 
marriage  would  be  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion  and 
to  the  queen's  title^  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
war  with  Scotland  if  need  should  be.  The  able  Throg- 
morton  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  make  known  these  reso- 
lutions^ and  in  case  of  failure  he  was  to  urge  the  protestants 
to  oppose  the  marriage  unless  Damley  promised  to  adhere 
to  the  reformed  religion. 

Murray  as  we  have  seen  had  withdrawn  from  comt  in 
disgust;  but  the  queen^  who  knew  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  gain  his  approbation  of  her  marriage,  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  her  at  Stirling.  She  there  employed  all  her 
arts  and  eloquence  to  induce  him  to  sign  a  paper  recom- 
mending the  marriage.  He  hesitated  to  do  so,  aUeging  that 
he  feared  Darnley  would  be  an  enemy  to  Christianity.  ''She 
gave  him,"  says  Melvill,  ''many  sore  words;  he  answered 
with  humility,  but  nothing  could  be  obtaiped  from  him." 
A  convention  of  nobles  met  a  few  days  after  (May  14) ;  the 
gifts  and  blandishments  of  Mary  bad  more  effect  on  them 
th^n  on  her  brother,  and  many  gav^  their  assent  to  her 
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marriage.  As  however  aome  hesitated^  another  eoDventioii 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Perth. 

Damley  now  mortally  hated  Murray  as  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  his  ambition;  and  religious  and  political  motives 
caused  Murray  to  resolve  to  prevent  the  marriage  if  pos* 
aible.  The  former  is  said  to  have  formed  a  plan  to  assaa* 
sinate  the  latter ;  Murray  is  charged  with  a  design^  in  con- 
junction with  Chatelherault^  Argyle,  and  other  nobles  with 
whom  he  was  associated^  to  seize  Damley  and  his  fatherj 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  warden  of  the  English  marches* 
Each  party  it  is  added  received  information  of  the  designs 
of  the  other^  and  Mary  taking  advantage  of  the  popularity 
which  the  good  government  of  Murray  had  procured  her, 
assembled  a  force^  and  advancing  to  Stirling,  where  the 
confederate  lords  were,  obliged  them  to  disperse  and  retire 
to  their  homes. 

Mary  had  conferred  on  Damley  the  titles  of  earl  of  Rosa 
and  duke  of  Albany,  dignities  appropriated  to  the  royal 
family,  and  the  dispensation  being  now  arrived,  and  the 
banns  duly  published,  she  gave  him  her  hand  (July  29)  in 
the  chapel  of  Holyrood  House.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  Dam- 
ley however  withdrew  during  the  performance  of  mass.  She 
had  agreed  to  give  him  the  title  of  king,  but  wished  to  de- 
fer it  till  parliament  should  meet  or  till  he  should  have 
attained  his  twenty-first  year;  but  the  vain  headstrong 
youth  would  have  it  then  or  never,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  his  being  proclaimed  the  evening*  before  the 
marriage-day.  On  the  day  succeeding  it  he  was  again  pro- 
claimed, and  though  all  the  lords  were  present  no  one  said 
Amen ;  his  father  alone  cried  *^  God  save  his  queen !" 

Immediately  after  her  marriage  Mary  outlawed  Murray ; 

she  set  at  liberty  lord  Gordon  and-made  him  earl  of  Hunt- 

ey,  and  she  recalled  Sutherland  and  Bothwell,  who  were 

*  "  She  can  as  much  prevail  uith  him  in  anything  that  is  against  his  tdll/' 
writes  Randolph  to  Leicester,  "  as  yoar  lordship  may  with  ma  to  persuade  that 
I  should  hang  myself." 
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in  e^ile — all  sworn  foea  to  Murray.    When  Thomvortb 
came,  sent  by  Elizabeth^  to  insist  that  she  should  do  nothing 
against  the  reformation  in  England^  she  gave  an  ambiguous 
feply;  she  did  the  same  when  warned  not  to  make  any 
change  in  Scotland ;  and  when^  as  instruoted,  he  urged  her 
to  drop  her  displeasure  against  Murray,  she  desired  that 
there  psiight  be  no  meddling  in  the  afiairs  of  Scotland.   She 
was  in  iact  inveterate  against  her  brother.    She  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  a  force,  with  which  she  drove  him  and 
the  other  lords  to  seek  refuge  in  Argyle.    They  soon  after 
appeared  in  arms  in  the  western  counties ;  the  queen  in 
person  led  her  forces  against  them,  riding  at  the  head  of 
her  troops  with  loaded  pistols  in  her  girdle.    The  lords 
made  a  rapid  march  to  Edinburgh,  but  as  the  people  there 
did  not  join  them  as  they  had  expected,  and  the  queen 
pursued  them  closely,  they  retired  to  Dumfries,  still  fol- 
lowed by  their  implacable  sovereign,  and  finding  resistance 
hopeless,  they  crossed  the  borders  and  sought  refuge  in 
England.    Murray  and  Hamilton  abbot  of  Kilwinning  re- 
paired to  London.     In  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  made  them  de- 
clare that  she  had  not  excited  them  to  take  arms  against 
their  sovereign.     When  they  had  done  so  she  called  them 
traitors,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  her  presence*.    They 
retired  to  the  northern  marches,  where  Elizabeth  secretly 
supplied  them  with  money,  and  interceded  for  their  pardon 
with  their  queen.   Chatelherault  was  forgiven  on  condition 
of  his  retiring  to  France,  but  Mary  declared  to  Randolph 
that  she  woidd  rather  lose  half  her  kingdom  than  show 
mercy  to  Murray.    The  king  and  her  chief  counsellors, 

*  Such  is  the  account  ^Tcn  by  Melvill  and  the  other  Scottish  writers.  Lord 
Burleigh  (Raumer,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  p.  70)  says  Elizabeth  asked  Murray  *'if 
he  had  ever  undertaken  anything  against  the  person  of  his  queen.  This  he 
most  solemnly  denied,  and  implored  her  to  conserve  the  amity  between  her 
majesty  and  his  sovereign/'  In  conclusion  ''  she  spoke  very  roundly  to  him 
before  the  ambassadors,  that  whatsoever  the  world  said  or  reported  of  her  she 
would  by  her  actions  let  it  appear  that  she  would  not  for  the  price  of  a  world 
maintain  any  subject  in  any  disobedience  against  a  prince."  ^ 
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Huntley^  Athol  and  Bothwell^  were  all  hostile  to  him ;  so 
also  was  Rizzio^  though  he  had,  says  Melvill,  '^  sued  him 
earnestly  and  more  humbly  than  could  be  believed,  with 
the  present  of  a  fair  diamond/'  for  his  interest  in  his  behalf. 
But  what  most  weighed  with  the  queen  was  a  message 
from  her  uncles  desiring  her  not  to  pardon  the  banished 
lords.  This  was  brought  by  Clemau,  the  bearer  of  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  at  Bayonne  for  the  extirpation  of 
protestantism,  to  which  she  readily  affixed  her  signature. 
A  parliament  was  summoned  for  the  12th  of  March  1566, 
in  order  to  attaint  the  rebel  lords,  and  to  take  steps  toward 
the  re-establishment  of  popery. 
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The  execution  of  those  projects  however  was  prevented 
hy  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  proved  pr^nant  with 
calamity  to  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  Mary  had  now 
ceased  to  love  her  husband ;  the  first  fervour  of  her  affection 
being  over^  she  saw  that  he  was  devoid  of  every  estimable 
qoality,  brutal  in  temper^  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  in- 
temperance. She  therefore  gave  no  heed  to  his  urgent 
demand  of  the  crown-matrimonial ;  she  treated  him  with 
neglect  and  even  aversion ;  all  her  flavour  was  monopolized 
by  lUzzio,  with  whom  the  jealous  Damley  now  suspected 
her  of  improper  familiarity,  ''  It  is  a  sore  case/'  said  he 
one  day  (Feb.  10)  to  his  uncle  Douglas,  *^  that  I  can  get 
no  help  against  that  villain  David."  ^^  It  is  your  own  fault,'' 
was  the  reply,  *^  you  cannot  keep  a  secret.'^  Soon  after,  a 
league,  confirmed  by  the  king's  oath  and  signature,  was 
formed  between  him  and  the  lords  Rutbven,  Morton,  Lind- 
say, and  Maitland  of  Lethington :  they  were  to  put  Rizzio 
to  death ;  and  prociu'e  him  the  crown-matrimonial ;  he  was 
to  bear  them  ^  scathless,'  to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  the  ba- 
nished lords,  and  to  secure  the  protestant  religion. 

This  compact  was  made  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  (Saturday)  Ruthven,  having  risen  from  his 
bed  of  sickness  for  the  purpose,  and  cased  himself  in  his 
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armour^  the  associates  were  brought  by  Damley  up  a  pri^ 
vate  staircase  which  led  to  the  apartment  where  Mary^  now 
six  months  gone  with  child^  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Riz- 
zio  and  lady  Argyle.    The  king  went  in  and  stood  by  her 
chair  with  his  arm  round  her  waist.    Ruthven  entered  pale 
and  haggard^  supported  by  two  men.     He  desired  that 
Rizzio  should  quit  thq  room ;  the  queen  said  it  was  her 
will  he  should  be  there.    Rizzio  ran  behind  her  for  safety ; 
a  tumult  ensued;  the  table  was  overturned;  Rizzio  was 
dragged  out  and  despatched  in  the  antechamber  with  fifty- 
six  wounds.  The  queen  meantime  was  interceding  for  him, 
and  a  very  indelicate  conversation  took  place  between  her 
and  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  Ruthven  Inspecting  his 
resumption  of  his  conjugal  rights.    Sh^  then  sent  to  learn 
the  fate  of  Rizzio^  and  when  she  found  that  he  was  dead, 
she  said,  ''  No  more  tears ;  I  must  think  of  revenge  ^^  and 
she  never  was  heard  to  lament  him  more.    Bothwell  and 
Huntley,  when  they  learned  what  had  occurred,  made  their 
escape  from  the  palace  by  a  window. 

On  Monday  (the  11th)  Murray  and  his  friends  came  to 
Edinburgh.  Mary  embraced  and  kissed  her  brother  when 
she  saw  him,  saying  that  '^  if  he  had  been  at  home  he 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  discourteously  han- 
died.''  He  was  affected  eveti  to  tears.  Mtiry  now  tried 
her  arts  on  her  weak,  unstable  husband,  and  she  actually 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  abandon  his  confederates 
and  make  his  escape  with  her  the  following  night  out  of  the 
palace.  They  fled  to  Dunbar.  The  king  issued  a  ptocla* 
mation  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  Bothwell, 
Huntley  and  other  nobles  repaired  with  their  followers  to 
Dunbar,  and  on  the  19th  the  queen  re-entered  Edinburgh 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men.  The  murderers  of 
Rizzio  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England.  The  contempt 
and  hatred  which  Mary  felt  for  her  worthless  husband  she 
could  not  conceal ;  her  whole  confidence  was  now  given  to 
Bothwell,  between  whom  and  Miuray  she  effected  a  recon* 
eiliation. 
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On  the  19th  of  June  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Sir  James  MelviU  waa  immediately  despatched  with  the 
tidings  to  Elizabeth.  When  he  arrived^  the  queen^  who  had 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  was  at  her  favourite 
palace  of  Greenwich.  She  was  dancing  after  supper :  Ce- 
cil whispered  the  news  to  her ;  she  instantly  stopped  and 
sat  down^  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand.  At  length  she 
gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  these  words :  ''  The  queen  of 
Scots  is  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  I  am  but  a  barren  stock.'' 
What  oould  be  more  natural,  what  more  blameless  than 
such  language?  Yet  those  who  will  see  nothing  but  dupli- 
city in  her  conduct,  ascribe  to  dissimulation  the  cheerful 
countenance  with  which  she  received  Melvill  next  morning, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  she  assented  to  his  request 
that  she  would  be  godmother  to  the  infant  prince. 

The  alienation  between  Mary  and  her  husbaad  increased 
from  day  to  day.  He  found  himself  generally  shunned ; 
for  to  show  him  any  attention  was  a  sure  mode  of  losing 
the  queen's  favour.  In  his  vexation  he  formed  the  absurd 
project  of  quitting  the  kingdom  and  going  to  the  continent; 
but  the  silly  plan  came  to  no  effect.  Meantime  the  queen's 
visible  partiality  for  Bothwell  gave  occasion  to  rumours 
injurious  to  her  character,  and  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  following  October  added  strength  to  suspicion. 
She  went  .to  Jedburgh  to  hold  a  justiciary  court  for  sup- 
pressing the  disorders  of  the  borders.  Bothwell,  whom 
she  had  made  warden  of  the  marches,  preceded  her  by 
some  days,  and  being  wounded  in  the  hand  in  a  scuffle 
with  one  of  the  borderers  named  Elliott,  was  conveyed  to 
his  castle  of  Hermitage.  The  queen  having  passed  some 
days  in  great  anxiety  on  his  account  took  the  sudden  reso- 
lution of  going  herself  to  see  him.  Though  the  weather 
was  bad  and  the  roads  in  a  wretched  state,  she  rode  with 
a  few  attendants  to  Hermitage,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  having  assured  herself  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger, 
returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh.  Her  bodily  exertion, 
combined  with  mental  uneasiness,  threw  her  the  next  day 
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into  a  fever^  and  for  some  days  her  life  was  despaired  of; 
the  vigour  of  her  constitution  however  triumphed  over  the 
disorder. 

After  her  recovery  the  queen  took  up  her  ahode  at  the 
castle  of  CraigmiUar  near  Edinburgh^  and  here  the  mea- 
sure of  a  divorce  was  discussed  by  Maitland  and  others ; 
she  made  no  objection  but  her  unwillingness  to  prejudice 
her  son.  On  the  I7th  of  December  the  ceremony  of  the 
young  prince's  baptism  was  performed  at  Stirling ;  and 
though  the  king  was  in  the  castle^  owing  to  his  own  caprice 
or  to  the  coldness  of  the  queen^  he  was  not  present  at  it. 
On  the  other  hand^  Boihwell  was  appointed  to  i-eceive  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors^  and  to  regulate  the  cere- 
monial of  the  christening.  Through  his  influence  Morton 
and  the  other  murderers  of  Rizzio  were  pardoned  on  the 
24th^  on  which  day  the  king  left  the  court  and  retired  to 
his  father's  house  at  Glasgow^  where  in  a  few  days  he  was 
attacked  by  the  small-pox.  The  queen  when  she  heard  of 
his  illness  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  him. 

On  the  20th  of  January  (1567)  Bothwelland  Lethington 
went  to  Morton's  residence  at  Whittingham,  and  Bothwell 
proposed  the  murder  of  the  king  to  him,  saying  ^^  it  was  the 
queen's  mind  that  he  should  be  taken  away."  Morton  ob- 
jected, being,  as  he  said,  but  just  come  out  of  trouble  on  a 
similar  account ;  but  finally  agreed  provided  he  had  the 
queen's  hand-writing  for  his  warrant.  This  however  they 
were  unable  to  procure ;  either  they  did  not  venture  to 
propose  such  a  thing  to  Mary,  or  she  was  too  prudent  to 
commit  herself. 

From  the  time  of  Rizzio's  murder  up  to  the  present  date 
the  queen  had  shown  no  affection  to  her  husband,  and  on 
the  20th  she  wrote  to  her  ambassador  at  Paris  complaining 
W  him  and  his  father.  The  next  day  she  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow. While  there  she  feigned  the  utmost  fondness  for  the 
king,  yet  her  letters  at  the  same  time  to  Bothwell  display 
the  most  ardent  love  for  that  nobleman.  Her  object  was 
to  get  her  husband  into  her  power ;  in  this  she  succeeded, 
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and  she  brought  him  back  with  her  to  Edinburgh  (Jan.  31  )• 
Pretending  that  the  situation  and  noise  of  Holyrood  House 
would  be  injurious  to  him  in  his  delicate  state^  she  placed 
him  in  a  lone  house  without  the  citj  named  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  and  she  had  a  chamber  fitted  up  for  herself  under 
his,  in  which  she  sometimes  slept.  On  Sunday  night 
(Feb.  9)  she  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  re- 
collecting that  she  had  promised  to  give  a  mask  at  the 
palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, she  took  leave  of  him.  At  two  in  the  morning  a 
loud  explosion  was  heard,  and  daylight  revealed  the  Kirk 
of  Field  in  ruins.  The  dead  body  of  the  king  was  found 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  fields  without  any  marks  of  vio* 
lence ;  the  house  it  appeared  had  been  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. 

On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward 
of  1000/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  A  paper  was 
found  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  Tolbooth  (Feb.  16)  naming 
Bothwell  and  his  accomplices,  and  accusing  the  queen  of 
being  privy  to  it ;  voices  to  the  same  effect  were  heard  in 
the  silence  of  the  night.  The  council  called  on  the  accuser 
to  appear ;  a  second  placard  announced  that  he  would,  and 
that  with  four  witnesses,  if  Bothwell  and  two  of  the  queen's 
servants,  who  were  named,  were  taken  into  custody.  The 
council  made  no  reply.  Lennox  wrote  to  Mary  ui^ng 
that  the  persons  accused  should  be  brought  to  trial.  She 
evaded  compliance;  and  though  every  tongue  named 
iBothwell  as  the  murderer,  she  continued  to  give  him  daily 
proofs  of  her  favour.  She  bestowed  on  him  (Feb.  15)  the 
superiority  of  the  port  of  Leith,  and  (Mar.  19)  made  him 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbuigh.  Still  the  popular 
voice  was  so  strong,  and  a  letter  from  archbishop  Beaton 
her  envoy  at  Paris  showed  her  so  plainly  the  ill  report 
there  was  of  her  on  the  continent,  that  she  saw  no  way  of 
eluding  the  demand  for  a  trial.  It  was  therefore  fixed  for 
the  12th  of  April,  thus  giving  Lennox  but  fourteen  instead 
of  forty  days,  the  usual  time,  to  prepare  for  the  prosecution. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  accused  meantime  were  at  liberty,  and  Bothwelt  him* 
self  actually  sat  as  a  member  of  the  privy  council  which 
arranged  the  manner  of  the  trial ! 

It  was  evident  that  anything  but  impartial  justice  was 
intended.  Lennox,  feeling  his  weakness,  had  applied  tQ 
Elizabeth  for  aid,  and  that  princess,  in  a  letter  which  do^ 
her  honour,  entreated  of  Mary  not  to  precipitate  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  this  manner :  ^^  For  the  love  of  God,  madam/' 
says  she,  '^  use  such  sincerity  and  prudence  in  this  matter, 
which  concerns  you  so  nearly,  that  the  whole  world  may 
have  reason  to  declare  you  innocent  of  so  enormous  a  crime; 
which  if  you  committed  it  you  would  be  justly  cast  out  of 
the  ranks  of  princesses,  and  not  without  reason  made  the 
ip^roach  of  the  vulgar,  and  sooner  than  that  should  befiill 
you  I  would  wish  you  an  honourable  grave  than  a  spotted 
life.  You  see,  madam,  that  I  treat  you  as  my  daughter, 
etc/'  All  was  in  vain,  Lennox  did  not  venture  to  appear ; 
no  witness  or  evidence  was  produced,  for  Bothwell  came 
to  his  trial  so  well  attended  by  armed  men  that  it  had  been 
dangerous  to  do  so ;  he  was  of  course  acquitted.  Maiy 
then  afiected  to  regard  him  as  ftilly  cleared,  and  when  she 
went  to  open  the  parliament  he  bore  the  sword  of  state 
before  her.  Lennox  fled  into  England*  Still  numerous 
placards  showed  that  the  public  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
of  Bothwell^s  innocence. 

The  strongest  possible  proof  of  Bothwell's  influence  over 
the  queen's  mind  was  given  at  this  time.  Mary,  a  most 
bigoted  papist,  who  never  for  a  moment  had  swerved  from 
her  purpose  of  destroying  the  protestant  religion,  who  had 
lately  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  assented  to  an  act 
of  parliament  repealing  all  laws  adverse  to  the  reformersj 
and  giving  their  religion  the  safeguard  of  law.  Bothwell's 
object  evidently  was  to  gain  the  support  of  the  protestants, 
whose  creed  he  had  always  professed.  He  now  went  a 
step  further ;  on  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
he  invited  all  the  nobles  to  sup  at  a  tavern.  He  bad  the 
house  filled  and  surrounded  with  bis  armed  dependents ; 
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after  supper  he  opened  to  them  his  design  of  marrying  the 
queen ;  he  said  he  had  her  own  consent,  and  he  wished 
them  to  subscribe  a  bond  recommending  the  marriage  and 
pledging  themselves  to  maintain  it.  Some  were  already  in 
the  secret,  some  were  gained  by  promises,  others  yielded 
to  fear ;  all  subscribed  the  bond. 

Three  days  after  (Apr.  22)  Mary  went  to  Stirhng  to 
visit  her  son ;  as  she  was  on  her  return  she  was  met  near 
Linlithgow  by  Bothwell  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
armed  men :  he  dispersed  her  train,  took  the  bridle  of  her 
horse,  and  led  her  and  some  of  her  attendants,  among  whom 
were  Huntley,  Lethington  and  Melvill,  to  Dunbar:  the 
person  who  conducted  Melvill  told  him  it  was  done  with 
the  queen^s  consent,  and  her  own  letters  prove  that  it  had 
been  all  arranged  between  her  and  Bothwell.  It  may  in- 
crease our  disgust  at  this  proceeding  to  know  that  Bothwell 
was  at  this  time  the  husband  of  Huntley^s  sister;  but 
means  had  been  devised  to  dissolve  the  union.  The  queen 
had  restored  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion^ and  to  quiet  her  catholic  scruples  Bothwell  had  com- 
menced a  suit  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity 
m  his  court,  while  lady  Jane  Gordon  was  prosecuting  a 
collusive  one  against  him  for  adultery  in  the  protestant 
court;  sentence  was  easily  procured  in  both  courts.  A 
report  was  also  put  forth  that  Bothwell  had  ofiered  per- 
sonal violence  to  the  queen  at  Dunbar ;  and  when  Craig,  a 
minister  at  Edinburgh,  was  commanded  to  publish  the 
banns  (for  she  now  was  going  to  marry  Bothwell)  he  re- 
fused on  that  ground ;  and  when  obliged  to  do  so,  he  de- 
clared from  the  pulpit  that  ^^he  abhorred  and  detested 
the  marriage  as  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  world.'' 

Mary  was  conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Edinburgh  (May  8) ; 
she  appeared  before  the  court  of  session,  and  declared  that 
though  BothwelFs  insolence  in  seizing  her  had  at  first  ex- 
cited her  indignation,  his  subsequent  conduct  had  been  so 
respectful  that  she  forgave  him  and  was  resolved  to  raise 
him  to  the  highest  honours.    She  then  created  him  earl  of 

N  2 
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Orkney^  and  on  the  15th  she  was  married  to  him  puhlidy 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church  hy  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  and  then  in  private  according  to  those  of  that 
of  Rome. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  the  question  of 
Mary's  participation  in  Bothwell's  crime  (for  of  his  guilt 
no  one  has  ever  doubted)  is  one  which  has  been  disputed 
from  her  own  time  down  to  the  present.  After  duly 
weighing  the  evidence^  our  own  most  decided  conviction  is 
that  she  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband^  and 
went  to  Glasgow  for  the  sole  purpose  of  luring  him  to  his 
destruction^  and  that  her  whole  conduct  in  the  transaction 
proves  her  to  have  been  capable  of  the  commission  of  the 
blackest  crimes  without  feeling  a  pang  of  remorse*. 

But  her  guilt  was  not  to  go  unpunished ;  the  Reformation 
had  exalted  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  dead 
silence  which  prevailed  when  she  appeared  in  public 
showed  what  were  their  thoughts.  Bothwell  too  was  not 
kind,  he  surrounded  her  with  his  creatures  and  exercised 
the  whole  royal  authority.  His  great  object  was  to  get  the 
young  prince  into  his  power  (doubtless  for  the  worst  of 
purposes),  but  the  firmness  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  had 
charge  of  the  royal  infant,  and  whom  Melvill  conjured  to 
save  him  '^  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  slain  his 
father,''  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  his  boast 
<Hhat  he  would  warrant  him  from  avenging  the  death 
of  his  father/' 

The  insolence  of  Bothwell,  the  danger  of  the  prince,  the 
reproaches  of  foreign  nations  at  length  roused  the  Scottish 
nobles.    Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Lindsay,  Glencaim,  Mar, 

*  "  The  suffering  innocence  of  Maiy/'  says  Laing,  "  is  a  theme  appropri- 
ated  to  tragedy  and  romance,  and  her  vindication  consists  entirely  of  popular 
arguments  and  the  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  of  declamation^  fiction,  invec- 
tive,  ribaldry,  and  the  grossest  abuse.  But  the  sober  voice  of  impartial  hi- 
story from  Thuanus  to  Hume  and  Robertson,  has  deduced  her  guilt  fiom  the 
moral  evidence  which  her  conduct  affords,  and  from  a  calm  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  facts/'  Any  one  who  reads  this  writer's  dissertation  on  the 
murder  of  Damley  and  rises  with  a  doubt  on  his  mind  of  Mary's  guilt,  may 
rest  assured,  that  whatever  may  be  hi9  talents,  history  is  not  his  vocation. 
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Lethington  and  others  met  at  Stirling  and  entered  into  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  prince.    The  queen  on 
her  side  put  forth  a  proclamation  (May  28)  calling  on  her 
subjects  to  arm  and  meet  her  husband  on  an  appointed 
day;  they  came  but  slowly  and  ill-affected;  the  queen 
fearing  for  her  safety  was  conducted  by  Bothwell  to  Borth- 
wick  Castle,  from  which  however  he  was  soon  forced  to 
fly  to  Dunbar  on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home  with  a  body 
of  troops.     Mary  accompanied  his  flight  in  male  attire. 
Having  collected  what  troops  she  could,  she  advanced  to 
Carberry  Hill  near  Edinburgh  (June  15) ;  the  lords  led 
their  forces  out  against  her.    Le  Croc,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, vainly  sought  to  mediate.     She   oflered  pardon. 
"  We  will  be  satisfied,^'  said  Morton,  *^  with  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderer  of  the  late  king.*'     "  As  to  pardon," 
said  Glencairn,  ^^  we  have  not  come  here  to  ask  pardon  for 
any  offence  we  have  done,  but  rather  to  grant  pardon  to 
those  who  have  ofiended.'^     Finding  such  to  be  their 
temper  and  failing  in  her  efforts  to  rouse  her  own  troops 
to  action,  Mary  took  a  farewell  (a  final  one*)  of  Bothwell 
and  surrendered  to  a  chief  named  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
who  had  assured  her  of  the  obedience  of  the  lords  provided 
she  dismissed  Bothwell  and  would  engage  to  govern  by 
their  advice.    The  lords  received  her  with  great  respect, 
and  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh.    The  unhappy  woman 
was  assailed  as  she  went  along  with  maledictions  and  the 
foulest  epithets ;  for  the  Scots  are  a  stem  unrelenting  peo- 
ple, and  the  populace  had  not  a  doubt  of  her  guilt.   When 
she  rose  in  the  morning  the  first  object  that  met  her  view 
was  the  white  flag  which  had  waved  the  day  before  at 
Carberry-hill  displayed  before  her  window,  and  on  which 
was  portrayed  the  body  of  her  husband  beneath  a  tree,  as 
it  had  been  found,  and  her  infant  son  on  his  knees  saying, 
**  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Lordf !'' 

*  They  had  been  exactly  a  month  married.  So  little  did  they  gain  by  their 
crime! 

t  **  The  women  be  most  furious  and  impudent  against  the  queen,  and  yet 
the  men  be  mad  enough/'  writes  Throgmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Jidy  14. 
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Mary  had  pledged  herself  to  gire  up  Bothwell^  yet  that 
very  night  a  letter  from  her  to  him  was  brought  by  the 
bearer  to  the  lords^  in  which  she  called  him  her  '^  dear 
heart  whom  she  would  never  forget  nor  abandon  for  abs- 
ence/' They  saw  she  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  next 
day  (June  16)  they  sent  her  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin*,  situated  on  a  small  island  in  a  lake :  its  owner, 
William  Douglas,  was  related  to  Morton  and  married  td 
Murray's  mother.  The  lords  soon  had  convincing  proof 
of  the  queen's  guilt.  Bothwell  sent  one  of  his  servants  to. 
fetch  him  a  casket  which  he  had  left  in  the  castle  of  Ekiin* 
buigh ;  the  messenger  was  seized,  and  the  casket  was  found 
to  contain  letters  and  sonnets  in  the  queen's  hand-writing 
which  proved  her  guilt  beyond  contradiction.  Nothing 
could  prevail  on  the  infatuated  woman  to  give  up  the 
partner  of  her  crime.  "  She  avoweth  constantly,"  writes 
Throgmorton,  ^^  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him,  and 
saith  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish  her 
crown  and  kingdom  or  the  lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave 
her  kingdom  and  dignity  to  go  as  a  simple  damsel  with 
him,  and  that  she  will  never  consent  that  he  shall  fare 
worse  or  have  more  harm  than  herself." 

To  restore  Mary  to  power  was  therefore  out  of  the  ques« 
tion.  Some  would  have  been  content  if  she  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  son  and  retired  to  France  or  England ;  others 
required  her  trial  and  condemnation,  but  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  her  perpetual  imprisonment ;  a  third  party, 
more  stern,  demanded  her  capital  punishment  as  the  pe- 
nalty due  to  her  crimes,  and  as  the  only  mode  of  assuring 
the  safety  of  the  realm.  It  was  finally  concluded  to  be 
content  for  the  present  with  her  resignation.    Lord  Lind- 

*  "  She  spoke/'  says  Le  Croc,  (Raum.  ii.  103.)  **  on  her  arriyal  at  Edinburgh 
of  nothing  bnt  hanging  and  crucifying  them  all,  and  proceeds  constantly  in  ^e 
same  fashion  which  driTes  erery  one  to  extremity.  For  they  fieared  lett  in 
the  moment  of  her  liberation  she  would  hasten  to  Bothwell  and  begin  every 
thing  anew;  for  this  reason  she  was  brought  in  the  night  to  Lochlevin."  At 
this  time,  he  adds,  Lethington  swore  to  him  **  by  his  God  that  they  as  yet 
were  in  alliance  neither  with  Elizabeth,  nor  any  foreign  power/' 
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■ay,  a  man  of  rough  brutal  manners,  was  sent  to  her 
(Julj  25),  and  under  the  threat  of  instant  death  if  she  re- 
fiised,  he  made  her  sign  her  own  abdication  and  consent  to 
the  coronation  of  her  son  ^  an  appointment  of  Murray  to 
the  regency ;  and  that  of  certain  others  if  he  should  refuse. 
She  subscribed  with  tears,  but  Lethington  and  some  of 
her  other  friends  had  secretly  directed  sir  Robert  Melvill 
to  assure  her  that  her  resignation  was  void  and  might  be 
revoked  when  she  was  at  liberty. 

Four  days  after  (July  29)  the  prince  was  crowned  at 
Stirling  by  the  title  of  James  YI.  On  the  1 1th  of  August 
Murray  returned  from  France,  whither  he  had  retired  some 
months  before ;  he  visited  his  unhappy  sister ;  she  burst 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  spoke  the  truth  freely 
and  plainly.  ^'  Sometimes,''  says  Melvill,  ^^  she  wept  bit- 
terly, sometimes  she  acknowledged  her  misgovernmcnt ; 
some  things  she  did  confess  plainly,  some  things  she  did 
excuse,  some  things  she  did  extenuate.^'  He  could  only 
then  leave  her  to  God's  mercy,  but  next  morning  he  as- 
sured her  of  life  and  of  the  preservation  of  her  honour  as 
far  as  in  him  lay ;  liberty  he  said  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give  her,  nor  would  it  be  good  for  her  to  have  it  at  pre- 
sent. She  then  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him.  On 
the  22nd  he  was  proclaimed  regent. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  queen  of  England  act  all 
this  time?  The  reply  is  highly  to  her  honour.  Elizabeth's 
notions  of  the  majesty  of  kings  were  high,  and  she  was 
little  pleased  with  the  example  of  subjects  rising  up  against 
their  sovereigns.  She  moreover  regarded  Mary  as  a  kins- 
woman and  a|  the  presumptive  heiress  of  her  crown.  On 
the  intelligence  therefore  of  her  captivity  she  despatched 
Throgmorton  to  Scotland  to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf; 
she  menaced ;  she  even  proposed  to  the  French  government 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  traffic  with  the  rebels,  as  she  styled 
them,  and  their  abettors.  '^  No  counsel,"  writes  Cecil, 
^'  can  stop  her  majesty  from  manifesting  her  misliking  of 
the  proceedings  against  the  queen  of  Soots.'     one  ran  the 
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risk  of  seeing  the  lords  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France ;  and  when  the  Hamiltons^  Huntley^  and  others  con* 
federated  against  the  regent  and  in  fiivour  of  the  queen^ 
she  gave  them  encouragement  through  Throgmorton. 

We  must  now  relate  the  fate  of  Bothwell.  He  fled  to 
his  dukedom  of  Orkney^  where  he  hired  some  ships  with 
the  intention  of  passing  over  to  Denmark ;  but  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  and  Murray  of  Tullibardine^  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  captured  all  his  vessels  but  one  in  which  he 
escaped  to  Norway ;  where  (as  he  had  no  papers  to  produce^^ 
and  his  ship  had  once  been  commanded  by  a  noted  pirate,) 
he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  when  his  portfolio,  con- 
taining the  proclamations  of  the  council  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, etc.  was  found,  he  was  sent  to  Copenhagen.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Malmo  in  Scania,  where  he 
died  bereft  of  reason  in  1576. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Scottish  parliament  met ; 
all  the  late  proceedings  were  pronounced  lawful  and  were 
confirmed.  The  contents  of  the  casket  were  produced  and 
read,  and  Mary  was  declared  to  have  been  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  The  acts  of  1560  in  favour  of 
the  protestant  religion  were  ratified,  and  it  was  now  finally 
established. 

But  though  Huntley  and  several  of  Maiy's  partisans  at* 
tended  this  parliament  and  supported  the  measures  intro- 
duced, their  jealousy  of  the  regent  soon  arrayed  them 
again  in  arms.  They  opened  a  communication  with  Mary, 
who  appointed  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  to  be  her  lieu- 
tenant. Murray  meantime  visited  her  again,  and  she  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  quiet  all  fears  respecting  Bothwel^  to 
marry  his  half-brother  George  Douglas,  son  to  the  lady  of 
Lochlevin,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  whom  she 
had  begun  to  spread  her  snares.  Murray  objected  to  his 
humble  birth,  so  far  beneath  her  rank.  It  was  all  however 
but  a  scheme  of  Mary's  to  conceal  her  real  design.  She 
had  given  amorous  encouragement  to  Douglas  to  induce 
him  to  aid  her  to  escape.     On  the  25th  of  March,  1568, 
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having  changed  clothes  with  the  laundress  who  used  to 
come  from  a  village  near  the  lake,  she  got  into  the  boat ; 
she  had  nearly  reached  the  shore  when  one  of  the  boatmen 
went  to  raise  her  '  muffler/  saying  "  let  us  see  what  sort 
of  a  dame  this  isl"  She  put  up  her  hand  to  prevent  him ; 
its  whiteness  raised  their  suspicions ;  they  refused  to  land 
her,  and  carried  her  back  to  the  island,  but  did  not  betray 
her.  On  the  2nd  of  May  she  was  more  fortunate ;  while 
lady  Douglas  and  her  eldest  son  were  at  supper,  a  youth 
called  the  little  Douglas  stole  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Mary 
hastened  to  a  boat  that  lay  ready;  Douglas  locked  the 
castle  gate  on  the  outside  and  flung  the  keys  into  the  lake 
as  they  rowed  across  it.  On  the  shore  Mary  was  met  by 
George  Douglas,  lord  Seaton,  and  others.  She  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  to  lord  Seaton's  house  of  Niddry,  and  having 
rested  there  for  three  hours,  she  mounted  again  and  rode 
to  Hamilton,  where  she  was  received  by  the  nobles  of  her 
party  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  of  their  followers. 
Her  first  act  was  to  protest  against  the  instruments  she 
had  been  compelled  to  sign  when  in  prison,  which  were 
pronounced  illegal  by  the  nobles  present,  many  of  whom 
had  declared  the  direct  contrary  in  the  late  parliament. 

Murray  was  meantime  at  Glasgow  with  only  his  ordinary 
train ;  some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  fly  to  Stirling, 
but  he  was  too  prudent  to  take  such  a  course.  He  amused 
the  queen  for  a  few  days  by  negotiation,  during  which  time 
he  assembled  a  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  with 
whichhe  resolved  to  give  her  battle.  Though  the  royal'troops 
were  double  the  number,  their  leaders  wished  to  wait  the 
return  of  Huntley  and  Ogilvie,  who  were  gone  to  the 
north  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Meantime  they  proposed  to 
place  the  queen  for  security  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  ; 
but  on  their  way  thither  (May  13)  the  regent  brought 
them  to  action  at  a  place  named  Langside  Hill,  and  routed 
them  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mary,  who 
from  an  adjacent  eminence  viewed  the  fight,  saw  at  once 
that  all  was  lost ;  she  turned,  urged  her  horse  to  speed. 
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and  haTiAg  ftiled  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Dumbarton^  roda 
without  halting  to  Dundrennan  Abbey  near  Kirkcadbright 
on  the  Solway  Firth^  a  distance  of  sixty  Scotdsh  miles. 
Lord  Herries  and  a  few  others^  among  whom  was  the 
Prench  ambassador^  accompanied  her  flight. 

What  was  this  wretched  princess  now  to  do?  To  make 
her  escape  to  the  Highlands  was  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
and  the  toils  and  privations  she  might  have  to  undetgo 
when  she  reached  them  were  not  easy  to  appreciate ;  to 
escape  to  France  was  equally  difficult,  and  pride  forbade  to 
appear  as  a  fugitive  where  she  had  reigned  a  queen,  and 
the  prospect  of  being  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  (the  course 
which  the  French  government  had  proposed  for  her)  was 
probably  not  an  agreeable  one ;  an  ignominious  death  in 
all  probability  awaited  her  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
enraged  subjects.  There  remained  but  one  course,  a  flight 
into  England.  EUsabeth  had  of  late  exerted  herself  warmly 
in  her  favour  and  might  be  disposed  to  assert  her  cause ; 
she  therefore  directed  Herries  to  write  (May  15)  to  Mr. 
Lowther,  the  governor  of  Carlisle,  to  know  if  she  might 
come  thither  in  safety.  She  did  not  however  venture  to 
wait  for  a  reply ;  fearing  to  fall  into  the  power  of  her  ene* 
mies,  she  embarked  next  day  with  lord  Herries  and  about 
twenty  attendants  in  a  fishing  boat  and  landed  at  Wor* 
kington.  The  gentry  of  the  vicinity  conducted  her  with 
all  due  respect  to  Cockermouth,  whence  Lowther  brought 
her  to  Carlisle.  She  had  little  or  no  money,  and  not  even 
a  change  of  clothes  when  she  landed  in  England. 

Mary  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Elizabeth ;  assuming,  as 
she  did  on  all  occasions,  herself  to  be  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured person,  she  required  to  be  admitted  to  the  queen's 
presence  and  to  be  restored  to  her  authority  by  force. 
The  English  council  took  the  case  into  most  grave  and 
solemn  consideration  $  they  weighed  the  arguments  on  all 
sides ;  they  viewed  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  to  England 
and  to  protestantism  in  general ;  they  saw  equal  peril  in 
suffering  Mary  to  go  to  France  or  Spain  or  return  to 
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Scotland ;  they  decided  that  she  should  be  detained /or  the 
preieni  in  England.  Thej  may  certainly  have  been  swayed 
by  secret  prejudice,  or  they  may  have  fancied  danger  that 
was  but  imaginary ;  but  beyond  question  they  did  what  they 
believed  to  be  right,  and  they  must  have  known  what  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  really  were  far  better  than 
we  can  do.  Leaving  then  declamation  to  the  advocates  of 
Mary,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  council  acted  wisely  and  well  in  our  opinion. 

To  Maiy's  request  of  a  personal  interview  it  was  replied, 
that  till  the  murder  of  Damley  and  the  subsequent  events 
were  explained,  Elizabeth  could  not  with  honour  admit  her 
into  her  presence ;  but  that  if  Mary  cleared  herself  on  a  ju* 
dicial  inquiry,  the  queen  would  chastise  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects and  restore  her  by  force  of  arms.  Mary  and  her  fast 
friend  lord  Henries  long  struggled  against  the  proposed  in* 
quiry ;  at  length  she  consented  that  Elizabeth  ^'  should 
send  for  the  noblemen  of  Scotland,  that  they  might  answer 
before  such  noblemen  of  England  as  should  be  chosen  by 
her  why  they  had  deposed  their  queen.^'  Mary  was  now 
(July  28)  at  lord  Scroop's  castle  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire, 
whitiier  she  had  been  removed  from  Carlisle. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  duplicity  of 
which  Mary  was  capable,  that  she,  the  most  bigoted  of  ca- 
tholics, who  when  in  power  would  not  even  listen  to  the 
Scottish  reformed  clergy,  now  affected  great  veneration 
for  the  English  liturgy,  was  often  present  at  the  protestant 
worship,  chose  a  protestant  clergyman  for  her  chaplain^ 
listened  with  attention  and  apparent  pleasure  while  he  ex- 
posed the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  convert*. 

*  Robertson  ssyi  it  it  iinpottible  to  believe  she  was  sincere,  but  he  adds, 
**  nor  can  any  thing  mark  more  strongly  the  wretchedness  of  her  condition  and 
the  excess  of  her  fian,  than  that  they  betrayed  her  into  distimnlation,  in  a 
natter  coneenung  which  her  sentiments  were  at  all  other  times  scrupulonsly 
delicate."  What/wrt  could  those  haTC  been  but  the  dread  of  the  proofii  which 
she  knew  could  be  given  of  her  share  in  the  mnrder  of  her  husband?  Robertson 
would  seem  to  hint,  that,  like  Elizabeth  in  her  sister's  reign,  she  feared  death 
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On  the  4th  of  October  the  conference^  as  it  was  termed^ 
was  opened  at  York.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
SuiBsex^  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler  were  the  English  commis- 
sioners; MarywasrepresentedbyLesly,  bishop  of  Ross,  lord 
Herries,  and  five  other  persons ;  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  parliament  of  Scotland  appeared  the  regent,  the  lords 
Morton  and  Lindsay,  and  others ;  among  their  assistants 
were  Lethington  and  the  illustrious  George  Buchanan. 
Maiys  agents  commenced  by  demanding  justice  for  the 
various  indignities  and  injuries  offered  to  her,  from  the  first 
revolt  to  her  flight  into  England.  Murray  was  now  in  a 
difficult  situation ;  if  he  produced  the  proofs  which  he  had 
of  the  queen's  guilt,  he  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation ; 
if  he  did  not,  he  in  efiect  allowed  that  he  was  a  rebel.  He 
took  refuge  in  forms  and  verbal  distinctions ;  his  defence 
therefore  was  feeble,  and  Maxy^s  advocate  had  plainly  the 
advantage.  Finding  that  he  must  advance,  he  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  if  Elizabeth  would  secure  him  against  the  con- 
sequences,  in  case  of  his  making  the  accusation  and  proving 
its  truth.  With  this  view  he  privately  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners the  letters^  sonnets,  and  marriage  contracts  of 
Mary  to  BothwelL  Of  the  genuineness  of  these  documents 
they  declared  themselves  convinced,  and  they  wrote  to 
that  effect  to  the  queen*.  Elizabeth  now  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  have  the  conference  more  at  hand ;  it  was  re- 
moved to  Hampton  Court  with  Mary^s  full  approbation, 
who  still  reckoned  that  Murray  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
duce his  strong  evidence.  Cecil  and  Bacon,  with  lord 
Clinton  and  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Arundel,  were  added 

on  account  of  her  religiion.    This  is  quite  idle,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  dedre 
of  even  this  writer  to  make  a  suffering  saint  of  the  guilty  queen. 

*  **  They  showed  us/'  said  they,  "  one  long  and  horrible  letter  of  her  own 
hand,  as  they  say,  containing  foul  matter,  abominable  to  be  thought  of.  The 
letters  discourse  of  some  things  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  than  herself 
and  Bothwell ;  and  as  it  is  hard  to  counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  themi 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  men  came  by  them,  are  such,  that  as  it  seemeth, 
that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder  is  so  abominable,  would  not  permit  the  same 
to  be  hid  or  concealed." 
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to  the  commission.  Lemiox  now  came  forward  and  openly 
chained  the  qneen  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  Murray 
was  obliged  to  proceed  in  his  charge  and  produce  his 
proofs*  When  Henries  and  Lesly  saw  the  blow  which 
they  had  long  warded  at  length  struck^  they  refused  to 
answer  unless  their  mistress  '^  were  allowed  to  justify  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  England,  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
states.'^  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  object  to  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding.  They  in  effect  confessed  that  the 
evidence  now  produced  could  not  be  refuted.  ^'The  ob- 
jections/' says  Hume,  '^made  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
papers  are,  in  general,  of  small  force ;  but  were  they  ever 
so  specious  they  cannot  now  be  hearkened  to,  since  Mary, 
at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared, 
did,  in  effect,  ratify  the  evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling 
from  the  inquiry  at  the  very  critical  moment,  and  refusing 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusation  of  her  enemies." 

We  may  now  assume  that  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Mary's  guilt.  Still,  though 
the  queen  dismissed  Murray  with  kindness,  and  gave  him 
a  loan  of  5000/.  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  she  would 
not  sanction  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
depose  their  sovereigns,  by  treating  with  him  as  regent,  or 
acknowledging  the  young  king  of  Scotland.  As  Bolton  was 
in  a  part  abounding  with  catholics,  Mary  was  now  removed 
to  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's ;  but  liberty  was  offered  to  her  if  she  would  resign 
her  crown,  or  associate  her  son  with  her  in  the  government, 
Murray  to  have  the  regency  during  the  prince's  minority. 
She  refused,  justly  alleging  that  such  an  act  would  be  a 
confession  of  her  guilt.  She  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  France ;  but  Elizabeth  was  too  apprehensive  of  the  dan- 
ger of  that  course ;  and  though  she  knew  that  Mary's  pre- 
sence in  England  might  cause  much  mischief,  she  chose  it 
as  the  lesser  evil,  in  reliance  on  her  own  fortitude  and  ad- 
dress. 
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Yet  at  this  very  time  some  of  the  leading  English  no- 
bilitjT  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  Mary.  During  the 
conference  at  York  the  subtle  Lethington  hinted  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  a  match  between  him^  now  a  widower, 
and  the  queen  of  Scots.  Norfolk  listened  to  the  offer^  but 
he  stated  that  the  letters  which  he  had  seen  with  Murray 
made  him  hesitate*  A  communication  seems  to  have  been 
opened  with  Mary,  who  showed  no  disinclination  to  the 
proposed  alUanoe*  At  Hampton  Court  Murray  himself 
made  the  same  proposal  to  Norfolk.  Those  who  will  allow 
the  regent  no  virtue  say  that  he  was  insincere,  and  that 
his  only  motive  was  to  secure  his  life,  as  Norton,  one  of 
Norfolk's  partisans,  intended  to  waylay  and  murder  him  on 
his  return  home  through  the  north.  But  we  may  surely 
as  well  suppose  that  he  was  also  actuated  by  an  honest 
desire  to  see  his  sister  married  to  an  English  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank  and  a  protestant,  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  two  kingdoms  thus  permanently  secured. 

After  Murray's  departure  •  Norfolk  associated  himself 
with  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  others, 
both  catholic  and  protestant ;  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
also  engaged  warmly  in  the  project.  A  letter  was  written 
by  Leicester  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  signed  by  the  rest, 
recommending  Norfolk  to  her  for  a  husband,  but  stipu- 
lating for  a  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the  throne  of 
England  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs,  for  a 
perpetual  league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland.  Maiy 
returned  a  favourable  reply,  and  the  confederates  went  on 
strengthening  themselves.  It  is  said  too  that  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  were  secretly  consulted  and  gave  their 
approbation.  The  previous  consent  of  Elizabeth  however 
was  all  along  supposed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  reckoned 
on  making  their  party  so  strong  that  she  would  not  venture 
to  refuse  it. 

It  seems  strange  to  see  so  many  of  her  principal  nobles 
(even  Leicester  included)  thus  as  it  were  in  a  conspiraqr 
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againBt  Elizabeth :  but  jealou«y  of  Cecil  and  Bacon^  who 
were  known  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  houae  of  Suffolk^ 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  with  some ;  others,  and  even  Nor* 
folk  himself,  may  have  thought  the  measure  really  good  for 
the  ccmntry ;  the  catholics  looked  to  the  re-establishment 
of  their  religion  by  means  of  it. 

The  affidr  however  could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
long  a  secret  from  the  queen  and  Cecil.  Elizabeth  took  the 
duke  one  day  (Aug.  13, 1569)  to  dinner  at  Famham ;  '^Be 
oareful/^  said  she  to  him,  ^^  of  the  pillow  on  which  you  are 
about  to  lay  your  head.''  He  understood  the  allusion,  and 
vephed,  ^^  I  will  never  marry  a  person  with  whom  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  my  pillow.^'  Soon  after,  Leicester  (whom 
Norfolk  is  said  to  have  urged  in  vain  to  reveal  the  whole 
to  the  queen)  fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness,  at  Titchiield» 
and  when  Elizabeth  came  to  visit  him  he  told  her  all  he 
knew.  The  queen  then  taxed  Norfolk  with  his  designs^ 
and  charged  him  to  abandon  them.  He  readily  promisedi 
ipoke  disparagingly  of  the  Scottish  match,  affirming  that  his 
English  estates  were  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  that  when  he  was  in  his  own  tennis-court  at 
Norwich  he  thought  himself  a  petty  prince.  Finding  him** 
self  looked  coolly  on  he  soon  after  left  the  court  without 
permission  and  retired  to  Norfolk.  He  soon  however 
repented  of  this  step  and  was  returning,  but  he  was  ar<* 
rested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  (Oct.  9.).  Pembroke, 
Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  also  put  in 
custody. 

Meantime  rumours  of  a  meditated  rising  in  the  north 
prevailed.  Sussex,  the  lord  president,  summoned  the  earif 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  before  him ;  their 
excuses  however  satisfied  him  and  be  dismissed  them.  The 
reports  growing  stronger,  the  queen  wrote  (Nov.  10.)  sum- 
moning the  two  earls  to  court ;  but  they  had  gone  too  far 
in  treason  to  venture  on  that  course.  In  conjunction  with 
Radcliffe,  Sussex's  own  brother,  with  Leonard,  uncle  of 
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lord  Dacre8^  and  the  families  of  the  Nortoos^  Mavktafibld*; 
Tempests^  and  others^  they  had  been  in  constant  ^tmamt^ 
nication  with  Maty  and  with  her  friends  in  Seotbtid ;  they 
had  also  arranged  with  the  duke  oiAh/tiy  Pfai^^s  viee^ 
gerent  in  the  Netherlands,  ibr  the  landing  of  a  body  of 
Spanish  auxiliaries ;  and  one  of  his  ablest  captains,  CSap- 
pino  Yitelli,  had  been  sent  over  to  Lcmdon  on  some  trifling 
embassy,  to  be  on  the  spot  to  take  the  command  of  them 
when  they  should  land. 

Northumberland  being  a  timid  irresolute  man,  his  more 
energetic  followers  employed  the  folk>wing  expedient  to 
rouse  him.  At  midnight  one  of  his  servants  rushed  into 
his  chamber,  crying  out  that  his  enemies  Oswald,  Ulstrop, 
and  Yaughan  were  suxrounding  the  place  with  armed  men. 
He  rose  in  a  hurry  and  fled  to  a  lodge  in  his  park ;  next 
night  he  went  to  Brancespeath,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland's, where  a  large  number  of  those  Who  were  in  the 
secret  were  assembled.  A  manifesto  was  immediately  put 
forth  in  the  usual  style,  expressive  of  the  utmost  loyalty  to 
the  queen,  but  declaring  their  intentions  to  rescue  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  evil  counsellors,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
duke  and  other  peers,  and  to  re-establish  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  They  marched  to  Durham  (Nov.  16),  where 
they  purified  the  churches  by  burning  the  heretical  bibles 
and  prayer-books.  At  Ripon  they  restored  the  mass ;  on 
Cliflbrd-moor  they  mustered  seven  thousand  men.  Richard 
Norton,  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  who  had  joined  them 
with  his  five  sons,  raised  in  their  front  a  banner  displaying 
the  Saviour  with  the  blood  streaming  firom  his  fivewounds^. 
Finding  that  the  catholics  in  general  were  loyal  to  the 
queen,  and  that  Sussex  was  collecting  an  eflicient  force  at 
York,  they  fell  back  to  Hexham  (Dec.  16).  Here  the 
footmen  dispersed;  the  earls,  with  the  horse,  about  five 

*  The  fate  of  the  Nortom  is  commemorated  (though  not  with  strict  hi- 
storic accuracy,)  in  Wordsworth's  most  beautiful  poem  of  **  The  White  Doe 
of  RyUtone/' 
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iHmdied  ia  Uttmber^  fled  to  Naworth  and  thence  into 
Seotknd. 

Northumberland  was  taken  and  delivered  to  the  regent^ 
who  confined  him  in  Lochlevin  Castle^  and  some  years  after 
he  was  given  up  to  the  English  government,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Yoric  Westmorekmd  made  his  escape  to  Fhm- 
dersy  and  he  died  in  1584,  commandant  of  a  Spanish  regi- 
ment. Many  executions,  as  was  to  be  expected,  took 
pkoe.  The  queen  of  Scots  had  been,  for  greater  security, 
removed  from  Tutbury  to  Coventry, 

Soon  after  Leonard  Dacres  collected  about  three  thou- 
sand men  at  his  castle  of  Naworth;  the  queen's  cousin 
CareylordHuntsdon*  advanced  firom  Durham  with  an  equal 
number  against  him.  They  engaged  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  named  the  Chelt  (Feb.  22,  1570),  and  about  three 
hundred  fell  on  each  side.  The  rebels  were  defeated; 
Dacres  escaped  to  Scotland  and  thence  to  Flanders,  where 
he  died  in  poverty. 

Elizabeth  and  Cecil  were  now  fully  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  having  Mary  in  England,  for,  as  that  wise  mi- 
nister plainly  saw,  the  horror  inspired  by  her  guilt  would 
graduidly  soften  down  and  give  place  to  pity.  Negotiations 
were  therefore  set  on  foot  with  her  and  with  the  regent 
for  her  return  to  Scotland:  indeed  it  is  said  there  was 
a  private  treaty  with  Murray  for  giving  her  up  to  him. 
But  the  regent's  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  all  these  pro- 
jects. He  was  assassinated  (Jon.  23,  1570),  as  he  was 
riding  through  Linlithgow,  by  one  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugb,  from  motives  of  private  revenge. 

Like  all  other  personages  at  this  time,  Murray  appears 
in  two  opposite  lights  in  the  narratives  of  the  opposite  re* 
ligious  parties.  His  great  abilities  are  however  acknow- 
ledged by  all ;  by  the  people  he  was  long  remembered  as 
**  the  good  regent,"  and  his  moral  virtues  were  extolled  by 
his  catholic  countrymen  who  were  abroad.  His  zeal  for 
the  protiestant  religion  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  and  he 
was  altogether  as  free  from  defect  as  it  was  possible  for  a 

*  He  WM  the  aon  of  Mary,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne  Bolern. 
VOL,  II.  O 
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public  man  to  be  in  those  times  and  in  such  a  countiy  as 
Scotland.  But  the  advocates  of  his  §ister  have^  from  his 
own  time  down  to  the  present  day^  sought  to  make  him  the 
scapegoat  for  her  sins^  assumingi  as  Mackintosh  says^ 
^^  that  she  did  nothing  which  she  appears  to  have  don^> 
and  that  he  did  all  that  he  appears  to  have  cautiously  abs- 
tained from  doing.^^ 

The  Scots  and  Kers  border  chiefs  and  partisans  of 
Mary  hanngmade  an  inroad  into  England^  Sussex  invaded 
Scotland.  The  regency  was  soon  after  c^nmitted  to  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  the  young  king's  grandfather. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  who 
reads  with  attention  the  various  collections  of  state  papers 
relating  to  this  period  of  our  history,  to  escape  the  con- 
viction, that  there  was  an  extensive  conspiracy  of  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  his  vicegerent  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  which  the  court  of  France  also 
partly  shared,  of  which  the  object  was  the  dethronement, 
and  probably  the  death,  of  Elizabeth,  the  elevation  of  Mary 
in  her  place,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  protestant  religion. 
It  is  also  certain  that  Mary  knew  and  fully  approved  of 
this  conspiracy  and  secretly  corresponded  with  the  heads 
of  it ;  that  her  catholic  partisans  in  both  England  and 
Scotland  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  support  of  it;  that 
Norfolk  was  aware  and  approved  of  the  measure,  at  least 
as  far  as  related  to  the  liberation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
his  own  marriage  with  her;  and  it  is  probable,  that  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  and  other  nobles  also  knew  of  and  favoured  it. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  not  two  months  after  Mary's 
flight  into  England  the  English  ministry  got  secret  in- 
formation to  that  effect ;  for  sir  Henry  Norris*  wrote  to 
Cecil  from  Paris  (July  7^  1568),  that  the  night  before  he 
had  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  French  provost-marshal 
(at  the  desire  of  the  latter),  who  said  '*  he  wished  I  should 
advertise  that  the  queen's  majesty  did  hold  the  tpoff  thai 
would  devour  heri  and  that  it  is  conspired  betwixt  the 

*  He  was  son  to  Norris  who  suffered  death  on  account  of  Amie  Bo  lejni 
One  of  BUzabetb'i  first  cares  had  been  to  promote  this  familx* 
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king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  French  king,  that  the 
queen  should  be  destroyed,  whereby  the  queen  of  Scots 
might  succeed  her  majesty ;  '^  with  more  to  the  same  effect, 
mentioning  particuhrly  the  name  of  Arundel.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  Catherine  de*  Medici 
herself  who  caused  the  information  to  be  thus  conveyed  to 
Elizabeth,  out  of  jealousy  to  Mary,  or  through  fear  of  see- 
ing Britain  under  one  head  and  perhaps  closely  united  with 
Spain*. 

We  have  noticed  these  particulars  (and  we  could  in- 
crease them  to  a  great  extent,)  to  show  that  Mary  was  not 
the  meek  suffering  saint  that  her  admirers  make  herf* 
They  will  also  serve  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  pure  malignity  and  female  petty  revenge  in  her 
treatment  of  her;  she  only  did  hold  the  wolf  that  i^^^t^^  ^ 
vow  her  J  and  acted  irom  the  great  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation. The  zealous  and  intolerant  Pius  V.,  just  at  this 
very  time,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  world  that  Elizabeth  was 
justified  in  acting  as  she  did,  published  (Feb.  25)  his  cele- 
brated bull,  Reffnans  in  excelsisy  in  which,  in  the  tone  of  a 
Gregory  or  an  Innocent,  he  pronounced  '^  the  pretended 
queen  oi  England ''  excommunicate  and  deprived  of  all  title 
to  her  pretended  kingdom,  absolved  all  her  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  obey  her.  Copies  of  this  bull  were  for- 
warded to  the  duke  of  Alva,  for  distribution  in  the  sea-ports 

*  "  The  cardinal  (of  Lomune)  showed  the  queen-mother  how  hurtful  to  the 
crown  of  Fhmce  would  the  union  of  the  isle  of  Britain  be ;  and  thought  meet 
that  ihe  should  adTertise  the  queen  of  England  to  take  order  thereto,  which 
the  qmeen^Btoiher/ailed  not  to  do.  This  the  queen  (Mary)  told  me  hereeff, 
complaining  of  the  cardinal's  unkindly  dealing/' — ^MelTill,  p.  239. 

t  The  love  of  power  and  the  passion  for  revenge  were  leading  traits  in 
Mary's  character.  '*  She  told  me,"  writes  KnoUes  in  1568, ''  she  would  rather 
that  aU  her  party  were  hanged  than  submit  to  Murray,  and  if  she  were  not 
retained  she  would  go  into  Turkey  rather  than  not  be  revenged  on  him."  Her 
dissimulation  too  was  extreme ;  while  she  was  writing  to  Elizabeth  in  this 
strain,  "  I  wish  you  knew  what  sincerity  of  love  and  affection  are  in  my  heart 
fiiyr  yon,"  she  pirayi  the  pope  "  to  forgive  her  for  writing  loving  and  soothing 
letters  to  Elizabeth ;  she  desires  notlung  more  than  the  re-establishment  of 
the  cttholic  reBgion  in  Engiand." 

02 
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of  the  Netherlands^  and  bj  him  some  were  transmitted  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  May  one  of  them  was  found  affixed  to  the 
bishop  of  London's  gate.  Strict  search  was  made;  a  copy 
of  the  bull  was  discovered  in  the  chambers  of  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  confessed  that  he  had  gotten  it  firom  a 
gentleman  of  good  property  named  John  Felton^who  lived 
in  Southwark.  Felton  when  arrested  owned  that  he  had 
posted  it  on  the  bishop's  gate  and  gloried  in  the  deed ;  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  as  a  traitor ;  by  him- 
self and  the  more  zealous  Romanists  he  was  viewed  as  a 
martyr.  The  bull  however  produced  no  immediate  effect. 
^^The  time/'  says  Lingard,  '^was  gone  by  when  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the  thrones  of  princes ; "  a 
change  for  which,  he  might  have  added,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  reformers.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  emperor  to  use  his  influence  to  have  it  revoked, 
as  she  knew  not  what  its  effects  might  be  on  enthusiasts 
and  bigots*. 

The  very  day  that  Felton  was  arraigned  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and  was  suffered  to 
reside  in  his  own  house,  under  the  mild  custody  of  sir 
Henry  Neville.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  bound  himself  not  to  proceed  in  the  affair  of  his 
marriage  without  the  queen's  knowledge.  Tet  even  while 
in  the  Tower  he  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Mary,  and  now  that  he  was  at  large  he  still  kept  it  up. 

Elizabeth,  urged  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  anxious 
herself  to  get  rid  of  her  dangerous  captive,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  safety,  sent  Cecil  and  sir  William  Mildmay  in 
October  to  Chatsworth,  where  Mary  now  was,  to  try  if  any 
accommodation  could  be  effected.  It  was  proposed  that 
she  should  resign  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  du- 
ring the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  issuef  ;  marry  no 

•    *  **  Shepernuided  henelf"  Myi  Lingard,  "  that  it  WM  connected  with  some 
plan  of  foreign  invMion  and  domestic  treason."    She  knew  very  well  it  was. 
t  The  term  any  tsiM  was  used,  and  Mary  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  the 
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Bnglishtnan  trithout  Elizabeth's  consent,  and  no  one  else 
without  that  of  the  states  of  Scotland ;  send  her  son  to  be 
educated  in  England,  etc.  The  earl  of  Morton  and  some 
others  came  to  England  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  yormg  king.  But  nothing  could  be  finally  arraiigedj 
and  the  two  queens  and  their  friends  made  mutual  charges 
of  insincerity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1571;  Elizabeth  rewarded, 
in  some  slight  degree,  her  most  able  and  faithful  minister 
sir  William  Cecil,  by  raising  him  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  baron  Burghley  or  Burleigh. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  next  period  of  the  reign  of  £li<> 
zabeth,  it  will  be  useful  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nisters was  purely  defensive.  The  whole  catholic  world 
might  be  said  to  be  banded  against  her ;  there  was  a  catho- 
lic claimant  of  her  throne,  and  a  large  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects were  of  that  persuasion.  The  great  preservative  of 
the  public  peace,  a  standing  army,  was  then  unknown  in 
England ;  the  chief  security  therefore  lay  in  prevention ; 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  employing  spies;  of  open- 
ing and  decyphering  letters ;  and  of  using  various  other 
expedients  which  it  is  so  easy  to  place  in  an  odious  light ; 
and  thereby  to  represent  the  whole  system  of  government 
as  being  what  is  termed  machination.  In  fact,  the  danger 
was  at  times  so  imminent,  that  Elizabeth's  ablest  and 
wisest  ministers  were,  to  use  Burleigh's  words,  almost 
'^  driven  to  the  end  of  their  wits ;''  and  we  might,  without 
superstition,  see  a  special  Providence  in  the  preservation 
of  the  religion  and  the  independence  of  England  at  this 
most  critical  period. 

word  lauf/uk  It  is  very  plain,  unless  we  believe  the  popish  lies  about  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  omission  (like  the  employment  of  naturai  for  lawfid  on  a  similar 
oceaaton)  was  caused  by  the  queen's  prudery,  but  Mary  could  not  let  slip  the 
occasion  of  indulging  her  spite.  She  got  however  a  reply  that  must  have 
stimg  her.  "  Although/'  said  Elizabeth,  "  we  might  make  ourselves  to  be 
herein  touched  in  honoiv,  yet  considering  she  may  peradventure  measure 
other  folks'  disposition  by  her  own  actions,  we  are  content/'  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ELIZABETH  (coMTiNnKD). 

1671—1587. 

Religious  parties.— Trial  and  execution  of  Norfolk.— Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew;—its  consequences. — Sir  Francis  Drake.— Eliiabeth's  coquetry  wkk 
the  duke  of  Aiyou. — ^Persecution  of  the  cadu^cs. — ^Affairs  of  Scotland.— 
Danger  of  Elizabeth. — ^Dr.  Parry. — ^The  queen  aids  the  Dutch. — Babington's 
conspiracy. — ^Trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots. — Conduct  of  Elizabeth. — ^Execu- 
tion of  the  queen  of  Scotsw — Beha^our  of  Elizabeth  after  it. 

The  important  relations  between  the  queens  of  England 
and  Scotland  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention  almost 
exclusively.  We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligious parties  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  termed  her 
*^  halcyon  days/^  as  being  free  fix>m  disturbance  domestic 
or  foreign.  From  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  in  England  this  tranquillity  was  at  an  end. 
Henceforth  the  authority^  and  even  the  life^  of  Elizabeth 
was  assailed  by  conspiracies  founded  in  religious  fanaticism 
and  renewed  without  ceasing. 

In  those  days  religion  was  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  politics^  and  the  strength  of  parties  in  a  state 
was  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  and  influence  of  those 
who  agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  There  were  three 
parties  of  this  kind  now  in  England:  the  catholics^  the 
churchmen,  and  the  puritans,  as  those  who  affected  an 
extreme  purity  in  religion,  and  held  that  the  reformation 
had  not  gone  far  enough,  were  named. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hume,  that  '^  of  all  the  European 
churches  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no 
one  proceeded  with  so  much  reason  and  moderation  as  the 
church  of  England/'  "  The  fabric,''  be  adds,  «  of  the  se- 
cular hierarchy  was  maintained  entire ;  the  ancient  Utuigy 
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waa  preserved  so  far  as  was  thought  consistent  with  the 
new  principles ;  many  ceremonies  become  venerable  from 
age  and  preceding  use  were  retained ;  the  splendour  of  the 
Romish  worship  though  removed  had  at  least  given  place 
to  order  and  decency ;  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy 
according  to  their  different  ranks  were  continued ;  no  in* 
novation  was  admitted  merely  from  spite  and  opposition  to 
former  usage.  And  the  new  religion,  by  mitigating  the 
genius  of  the  ancient  superstition,  and  rendering  it  more 
compatible  with  the  peace  and  interests  of  society,  had  pre- 
served itself  in  that  happy  medium  which  wise  men  have 
always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so  seldom  been 
able  to  maintain/' 

The  advantages  of  this  moderation  were  felt  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  catholics  in  general  made 
little  scruple  of  attending  the  church  service,  where,  though 
they  might  regret  the  absence  of  some  things,  there  was 
little  to  offend  them.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves 
they  would  probably  have  been  gradually  weaned  from  their 
superstitions ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  by 
sending  missionary  priests  about  to  assure  them  that  such 
conduct  was  impious ;  and  the  rigid  intolerant  puritans  on 
the  other,  by  urging  measures  of  severity  against  them, 
equally  contributed  to  make  them  remain  in  their  old 
faith*. 

The  puritans,  though  as  a  party  they  first  acquired 
strength  in  the  present  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  coeval 

*  **  Vtom  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  till  the  eleTenth/'  says  lir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  "  all  papists  came  to  our  church  without  scruple.  I  myself  have 
seen  ComwalUs,  Bedingfleld  and  others  at  church,  so  that  then  for  the  space 
of  ten  yean  they  made  no  conscience  nor  doubt  to  communicate  with  us  in 
prayer.  But  when  once  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  Quintus  was  come  and  publishedi 
wherein  the  queen  was  accursed  and  deposed,  and  her  subjects  discharged  of 
their  obedience  and  oath,  yea,  cursed  iif  they  did  obey  her;  then  did  they 
•11  forthwith  refrain  the  church ;  then  would  they  have  no  society  with  us  in 
prayer :  so  that  recusancy  in  them  is  not  for  religion,  but  in  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  pope's  power,  and  a  plain  manifestation  what  their  judgement  is 
eoncemiflg  the  right  of  the  prince  in  respect  of  regal  power  and  place.'*-* 
Jardinc'fl  Ciiminal  Triali,  U.  132. 
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with  the  Reformation.  Thej  were  those  men  of  an  arden^ 
uncompromishig  (often  setf-sufficient)  temper^  who  tihought 
they  could  never  recede  too  far  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  clerical  habits,  the  aurplice,  tippet  and  square  cap,  re^ 
tained  in  the  Anglican  church,  were  abominations  in.thek* 
sight ;  they  viewed  with  equal  horror  the  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  of  the  ring  in  mairiage,  of  the  organ 
in  the  divine  service,  and  the  practice  of  kneeling- at  the 
communion.  When  the  excellent  Hooper  was  to  be  raised 
to  the  see  of  Gloucester  in  Edward's  reign  he  positively  re- 
fused to  put  on  the  episcopal  robes ;  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  according  to  the  practice  of  the  age.  Bucer, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  other  foreign  divines  were  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  At  length  he  consented  to  wear  the  robes 
at  his  consecration  and  during  cathedral  service,  but  only 
on  these  occasions.  When  the  Marian  persecution  forced 
so  many  of  the  reformers  to  fly,  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  Calvinists  abroad,  and  this  confirmed 
them  in  their  desire  for  simple,  anti-Romish  forms.  The 
more  learned  and  pious  portion  of  the  clergy  in  MiEabeth's 
reign  may  be  reckoned  of  this  party;  the  better  pnt  of 
the  protestant  gentry  belonged  to  it,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
composition  of  the  houses  of  commons ;  it  was  favoured  by 
Leicester  and  Walsingham  among  the  ministers,  aad  Bur- 
leigh himself  was  not  adverse  to  it  The  puritans  were  in 
fact  the  main  support  of  protestantism  in  England,  and  the 
most  determined  foes  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  archbi- 
shop Parker  unwisely  employed  persecution  against  ihem ; 
they  gradually  receded  Srom  the  church,  and  many  of  them 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  civil 
authority  in  terms  more  befitting  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent 
than  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  church  party  was  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Its 
main  supports  were  the  queen  herself  and  the  primate. 
Elizabeth  regarded  her  spiritual  supremacy  as  the  brightest 
jewel  in  her  crown,  and  would  not  be  dictated  to  on  that 
head.    She  was  also  partial  to  the  splendour  of  public 
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worefaip,  and  she  had  a  lurking  tendency  to  some  of  the 
Bomish  doctrmes.  She  long  kept  a  crucifix  with  tapers 
burauig  before  it  in  her  chapel,  she  inclined  much  to  the 
doctiine  of  the  real  presence*,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained firom  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  England  $  in  France 
and  Flanders  the  protestants,  though  the  minority,  were 
numerous  and  active.  Persecuti(m  to  no  small  extent  had 
been  employed  without  effect  against  them ;  Charles  V • 
had  ^'  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive  or  bumf  50,000 
protestauta  according  to  Father  Paul,  100,000  according 
to  Grotius,  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  Francis  I.  and  his 
successor  had  laboured  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in 
France.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1 565  a  meeting  at  the 
desire  of  the  pope  took  place  at  Bayonne  between  Charles 
IX.  and  his  sister  the  queen  of  Spain ;  the  former  was  ac- 
companied by  his  mother,  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Alva. 
Festivities  occupied  the  day;  at  midnight  Catherine  and 
Ahra  it  is  said  sat  in  secret  conclave  to  discuss  the  mode  of 
suppressing  protestantism.  To  cut  off  its  chiefs  openly  or 
secretly  was  Alva's  plan.  "  One  salmon's  head,'^  he  would 
say,  '^  is  worth  a  thousand  frogs.''  The  principle  was 
agreed  on  between  them ;  the  mode  was  left  to  the  course 
of  events. 

In  1568  Alva  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  exercised  such  tyranny  and  cruelty  as 
eventually  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  In  France  the 
protestants,  named  Huguenots  f,  were  headed  by  the  king 
of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  admiral  Coligni  and 
other  nobles ;  the  Guises  were  at  the  head  of  the  other 

*  This  throws  doubt  on  the  story  of  her  eluding  Gtrdiner  in  her  sister's 
reign  by  these  well-known  verses  :— 

'*  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it" 
t  This  word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  German  Eidgenotten,  1.  e.  Cm- 
JuraHf  associates. 
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party;  the  queen-mother  and  the  king  played  them  against 
each  other.  Recourse  was  firequently  had  to  arms,  and 
EUizabeth  had  on  more  occasions  than  one  assisted  the  Hu* 
guenots  with  money,  and  even  with  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1571)  a  parliament  met 
after  an  interval  of  five  years*  The  puritanic  party  were 
strong  in  it,  and  some  members,  especially  Strickland  and 
Paul  Wentworth,  ventured  to  express  themselves  very 
firmly  in  opposition  to  the  crown.  Though  the  question 
of  the  queen's  marriage  was  left  untouched,  the  great^t 
zeal  was  manifested  for  her  person  and  authority,  and  the 
first  act  passed  was  one  making  it  treason  to  affirm  that  she 
was  not  the  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  the  laws  cannot  limit 
and  determine  the  right  to  the  crown  and  the  succession ; 
to  maintain  that  any  person  except  the  natural  issue*  of 
her  body  is  or  ought  to  be  her  heir  or  successor,  was  made 
an  offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the 
second  time  by  pramufdre.  It  was  also  made  treason  to 
publish  papal  bulls,  absolutions,  etc. ;  to  reconcile  any  one 
or  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome*  To  import  cruci- 
fixes, agnus  Dei,  or  other  popish  trumpery,  subjected  the 
offender  to  the  penalty  o{  h  pramunire. 

The  weak,  ill-advised  duke  of  Norfolk  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered was  persisting  in  his  treasonable  projects.  Mary's 
agent  the  bishop  of  Ross ;  Ridolfi,  an  Italian  trader^  the  me- 
dium of  communication  of  Mary  and  Norfolk  with  Alva 
and  the  pope ;  and  the  duke's  secretary  and  two  of  his  con- 
fidential servants,  being  arrested,  it  appeared  from  their 
confessions  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  that  the  duke  of 

*  The  employment  of  the  word  naharal  in  thia  act  originated,  like  the 
omission  of  fat^/W  above-mentioned,  in  royal  prudery.  "  But  the  papistical 
libellers  put  the  most  absurd  interpretation  on  it,  as  if  it  was  meant  to  secure 
the  succession  for  some  imaginary  bastards  by  Leicester.  And  Dr.  Lingard  is 
not  ashamed  to  insinuate  the  same  suspicion." — Hallam,  i.  202.  In  his  last 
edition  (viii.  458.)  Lingard  giyes  the  history  of  one  of  these  bastards  who  wasen- 
tertuned  at  the  court  of  Spain  in  1587.  He  says,  that  from  the  manner  in  which 
Philip  treated  him,  he  could  not  have  regarded  him  as  an  impostor.  He  for- 
got, it  seems,  the  pseudo-Bichard  IV.  and  his  own  exposure  of  Perkin  Varbedu 
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Alva  should  land  with  ten  thousand  men  at  Harwich^  where 
he  was  to  be  joined  by  Norfolk  and  his  friendsi  and  they 
were  to  march  to  London  and  force  the  queen  to  consent 
to  Norfolk's  marriage  with  the  queen  of  ScotSj  and  to  re- 
peal the  laws  against  the  catholics.  Norfolk^  who  knew 
not  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  was  summoned 
before  the  council ;  he  denied  everything :  and  the  queen, 
who  (as  she  always  declared)  would  have  pardoned  him  if 
he  had  confessed  his  guilt,  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
(Sept.  7)-  On  the  16th  of  January  (1572)  he  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  lord  steward  and  twenty-six  peers.  The 
trial  was  conducted  with  perfect  fairness  according  to  the 
mode  then  in  use ;  he  defended  himself  with  spirit  and  elo- 
quence, but  the  peers  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty. 
In  various  supplicatory  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  queen 
the  duke  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 

The  conduct  of  the  queen  on  this  occasion  tends  much 
to  elucidate  her  character,  as  it  proves  her  aversion  from 
bloodshed,  and  will  incline  us  to  believe  that  her  behaviour 
in  a  similar  case  some  years  later  was  not  mere  hypocrisy, 
Norfolk^s  guilt  was  great  and  clear,  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  put  him  to  death.  Burleigh  writes  to  Walsing- 
ham  (Feb.  1 1)  thus :  ^^  I  cannot  write  to  you  what  is  the 
inward  cause  of  the  stay  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  death, 
only  that  I  find  her  majesty  diversely  disposed.  Sometimes 
when  she  speaketh  of  her  danger,  she  concludes  that  justice 
should  be  done.  Another  time,  when  she  speaks  of  his 
nearness  of  blood,  of  his  superiority  of  honour,  etc.  she 
stayeth.  On  Saturday  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  exe* 
cution.  On  Monday  all  preparations  were  made  and  con- 
course of  thousands  yesterday  morning ;  but  suddenly  on 
Sunday  late  in  the  night  she  sent  for  me  and  entered  into 
great  misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and 
said  she  was  and  should  be  disquieted,  and  would  have  a 
new  warrant  made  that  night  to  the  sherifTs  to  forbear.'^ 
Again  (Apr.  9)  she  signed  a  warrant,  but  she  revoked  it 
after  midnight. 
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The  queen's  repugnancy  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  kins^ 
man  and  the  first  of  her  nobles  was  such^  that  eten  Leicester 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  execution  would  takeplace.  But 
Burieigh  and  the  other  ministers  pressed  it ;  the  commons 
when  thej  assembled  petitioned  for  it ;  the  preachers  were 
importunate ;  and  plots  to  liberate  the  prisoner  were  de- 
tected. A  third  warrant  was  not  revoked^  and  on  the  2nd 
of  June^  nearly  five  months  after  his  trials  the  duke  was 
led  to  execution. 

On  the  scafibld  Norfolk  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence  and  declared  his  attachment  to  the  protestant 
faith.  He  died  with  constancy  and  resignation  amidst  the 
tears  of  the  bystanders ;  for  his  noble  birth^  his  popular 
and  engaging  manners^  and  his  munificent  temper  had 
endeared  him  to  the  people.  His  ambition  united  to  weak- 
ness of  character  made  him  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  artful 
woman*  and  the  wily  court  of  Rome^  and  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  end.  He  certainly  never  dreamed  of  dethro- 
ning or  injuring  queen  Elizabeth^  by  whom  the  necessity 
of  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented  f. 

Abundant  proofs  had  now  been  ^ven  of  the  share  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  in  all  the  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth ; 
Burleigh  and  other  ministers  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
nothing  but  her  death  would  give  security  to  the  nation. 
The  parliament  resolved  to  proceed  agsdnst  her  by  bill  of 
attainder,  but  the  queen  positively  forbade  it  A  bill  was 
then  introduced  and  passed  to  make  her  incapable  of  the 
succession,  but  the  queen  defeated  this  also  by  a  proroga* 
tion  (June  25). 

In  Scotland  the  lords  of  Mary^s  party  had  in  the  prece- 
ding year  (Sept.  4)  seized  and  put  to  death  the  regent  Len- 
nox.   The  earl  of  Mar  succeeded,  but  he  died  shortly  after, 

*  Though  the  had  neyer  seen  him,  her  "  political  loYe-letten,**  ai  they  have 
justly  been  called,  are  conceived  in  terms  of  the  strongest  affection. 

•f  "  The  queen/'  writes  Burleigh  (June  6),  "  is  somewhat  sad  for  the  duke 
of  Noif>n(*8  death."  Two  years  after,  when  his  sister  kdy  Berkeley  knelt  to 
ask  a  favour  of  her,  **  No,  no,  my  lady  Berkeley,"  said  she  in  haste,  **  we 
know  you  never  wiU  love  us  for  the  death  of  your  brother." 
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and  Morton  was  appointed  r^;ent«  The  lords  of  the  queen's 
party  laid  down  their  arms  on  receiving  an  indeinnity;  and 
the  regent,  with  the  aid  of  sir  William  Drury,  governor  of 
Berwick,  reduced  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  held 
out  by  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  Lethington.  The  former 
was  tried  and  executed ;  the  ktter  died  in  prison  by  his 
own  hand,  as  was  generally  believed. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  an  atrocity  without 
parallel  in  history  was  perpetrated  in  the  French  capital. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  protestant  party  had  been  invited 
thither  on  the  occasbn  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  king 
of  Navarre,  their  ostensive  head,  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Charles  IX.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  of 
August;  four  days  after  (22nd),  the  admiral  CoUgni  was 
fired  at  and  wounded  from  the  window  of  a  house  belong- 
ing to  a  dependent  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  Next  day  the 
king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  court  came  to  visit  hinu 
After  midnight  the  tocsin  sounded  and  the  protestants  were 
fallen  on  and  massacred  in  their  beds.  The  admiral,  his 
son-in-law  Teligni,  Rochefoucauld,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
more  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  five  thousand  other 
protestants  perished.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince 
of  Conde  only  saved  their  lives  by  a  change  of  religion. 
Similar  massacres  were  perpetrated  at  Orleans,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  other  cities  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
month.  They  closed  with  one  at  Bordeaux  on  the  4th  of 
October.  The  number  of  victims  immolated  to  the  demon 
of  fmaticism  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
100,000 ;  the  duke  de  Sully  gives  the  number  at  70,000, 
the  accurate  and  veracious  Thuanus  at  30,000 'I'.  Medals 
were  struck  and  an  annual  procession  of  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  to  commemorate  it  at  Paris..   The  tidings  were 

*  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  if  wc  Say  about  fifteen  hundred  **  we  shall  perhaps 
not  be  far  from  the  real  amount " !  I  He  must  surely  know,  that  however  a 
monkish  chronicler  might  mistake,  a  man  like  Thuanus  was  not  capable  of 
falling  into  such  an  enormous  error.  In  his  last  edition  (viii.  96.)  this  candid 
historian  makes'  no  computation  whatever,  and  from  his  language  the  reader 
might  infer  that  only  a  few  scores  were  slaughtered,  and  that  purely  out  of 
retaliation  for  the  barbarities  previously  perpetrated  by  the  Huguenots. 
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received  with  eveiy  demonstration  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  in 
the  camp  of  Alva.  At  Rome  the  pope  and  cardinals  went 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  event  in  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  the  canonised  king  of  France. 

What  the  connexion  of  this  atrocious  deed  was  with  the 
meeting  at  Bajonne,  how  long  it  had  been  premeditated, 
and  by  whom,  and  whether  the  young  king  was  guilty  or 
not  of  the  fiendish  dissimulation  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  are  questions  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 
We  incline,  however,  to  think  that  Charles  really  was  de- 
ceived by  his  mother  and  her  confederates,  and  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  Huguenots  had  formed  a  dangerous 
conspiracy,  which  could  only  be  repressed  by  anticipating 
it. 

The  French  ambassador  in  England,  La  Motte  Fenelon, 
was  instructed  to  make  this  excuse  to  Elizabeth.  He  re- 
paired to  Woodstock,  where  the  court  was  then  residing. 
When  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  was  led  through  rooms 
in  which  a  silence  like  to  that  of  the  tombs  prevailed.  The 
lords  and  ladies  habited  in  deep  mourning  took  no  notice 
of  him  as  he  passed.  Elizabeth  herself,  however,  listened 
to  his  excuses  with  calmness ;  she  then  showed  how  inade- 
quate they  were,  and  expressed  her  desire  that  the  king 
should  institute  an  inquiry,  and  if  the  charge  was  found 
to  be  a  calumny  punish  the  authors  of  it.  Her  opinion  of 
the  king's  intentions,  she  said,  would  be  regulated  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  Only  two  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre Fenelon  had  proposed  to  her  a  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  AIen9on,  Charles's  youngest  brother,  though  he 
was  a  youth  of  but  seventeen  years.  She  let  the  treaty 
still  go  on,  and  when  Charles  soon  after  had  a  daughter 
born  to  him,  she  accepted  the  invitation  to  stand  god- 
mother, and  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester,  a  catholic  noble- 
man, to  represent  her  at  the  christening. 

This  temporising  policy  was  forced  upon  Elizabeth  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Every  day  gave  firesh 
ptoof  of  the  determination  of  the  catholic  powers  to  exter- 
minate the  reformers.    Should  Charles  succeed  in  France 
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and  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  England  might  be  the  next 
object  of  attack,  and  the  daim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  be 
supported  by  foreigpi  armies.  It  was  therefore  the  interest 
of  the  English  queen  to  neutralise  if  possible  one  of  these 
sovereigns.  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  the  other  states- 
men believed  the  death  of  Maiy  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  Elizabeth.  Sandys  bishop  of  London, 
writing  at  this  time  to  Burleigh  on  the  state  of  afiairs,  sug* 
gested  as  one  of  the  precSutionary  measures,  ^'  forthwith  to 
cat  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head;^'  and  Henry  Killigrew 
was  sent  (Sept  7)  into  Scotland  to  propose  to  the  then  re* 
gent  Mar  to  deliver  her  up  to  him  and  his  party,  provided 
^^  they  should  give  good  assurance  to  proceed  with  her  by 
way  of  justice,  as  they  had  already  many  times  offered  to 
do.''  It  is  assumed  that  the  upright  character  of  Mar  was 
the  cause  of  this  measure  not  being  carried  into  effect ;  but 
as  he  died,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Morton 
(Nov.  9),  we  may,  with  perhaps  more  probability,  ascribe 
it  to  Elizabeth's  aversion  from  bloodshed. 

The  apprehended  storm,  however,  did  not  burst  upon 
England*  The  Huguenots  quickly  recovered  from  the 
stupor  into  which  the  massacre  had  thrown  them,  and  re- 
sumed their  arms ;  Elizabeth  connived  at  money  and  men 
being  sent  to  them  out  of  England*  In  a  similar  under- 
hand manner  she  aided  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  pro- 
testants  of  the  Netherlands.  Charles  IX.  died  of  a  dread- 
ful disease,  and  in  the  pangs  of  remorse  (1574) ;  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  succeeded 
him  under  the  name  of  Henry  III. ;  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  prince  of  Conde  made  their  escape,  resumed  the  pro- 
testant  religion  and  became  the  heads  of  the  Huguenots ; 
they  were  also  joined  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  now  Anjou, 
and  the  king  gave  them  most  favourable  terms  (1576) ;  the 
catholics  in  return  formed  the  league  headed  by  the 
Guises  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

During  all  this  time  the  utmost  tranquillity  prevailed  in 
England ;  the  queen  of  Scots,  hopeless  of  aid  from  her  own 
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oountiyi  (where  the  regent  Mgrto^n  me)Bfj^ru)^,ll|i4inp 
Elizabeth^)  or  from  the  catholic  princ^.s^eipf.tff^i^.^fcH' 
tained  from  her  machinations,  and  the  catholici^  ia  .g^ 
nenl,  connived  at  in  their  private  worship;^  iM^npifiedrilt 
rest  Elizabeth,  in  those  stately  progneases  whijch  sh^  ^af 
in  the  habit  of  making  every  year,  found  the  means  of  sxt 
tending  her  popidarity,  and  endearing  herself  to  aU  ordtfi 
of  her  people.  Commercial  and  maritime  enterprise  much 
engaged  the  public  mind.  A  tdDle  was  established  with 
the  Levant ;  the  Russian  trade,  which  had  commenced  in 
the  late  reign,  was  maintained ;  various  efforts  were  made 
to  reach  the  east  by  the  north  of  Europe  (»r  America^  and 
so  early  as  1567,  Martin  Frobisher  penetrated  to  the  sea 
afterwards  named  Hudson's  Bay.  Other  adventurers  pur-» 
sued  a  more  lucrative  but  less  honourable  course.  John 
Hawkins,  a  gentleman  of  Devon,  for  example,  fitted  out 
vessels  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and 
seizing  the  inoffensive  natives,  sold  them  for  slaves  to  the 
Spaniards  in  America. 

But  the  man  who  most  distinguished  himself  at  this 
time  was  Francis  Drake.  The  father  of  this  great  navi- 
gator was  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  in  Devon,  who 
having  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  Six 
Articles,  to  remove  to  Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI« 
he  got  into  orders,  and  was  made  vicar  of  Upnore  near 
Chatham  on  the  Medway.  He  put  his  son  Francis  to  a 
neighbour  of  his,  the  master  of  a  bark,  who  on  his  death 
left  his  ship  to  the  youth.  In  1567  Drake  sold  his  bark 
and  went  and  joined  Hawkins,  then  about  to  sail  on  an  ex« 
pedition  to  America ;  but  in  the  bay  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa 
they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  Spanish  force  and  defeated. 
Drake  thus  lost  his  all,  but ''  by  playing  the  seaman  and 
the  pirate ''  for  some  years  he  retrieved  his  fortune.  A  di- 
vine in  the  navy  having  satisfied  him  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  his  design,  he  set  sail  with  a  man  of  war  named  the 
Dragon  and  two  pinnaces  in  1572,  and  attacked  and  took 


fte  t«i#fi'l6FNbflktm  d^  iMos  on  tiie  Isthmtts  of  Panama. 
iSltiiig'1>Mn  iifltermed  by  some  Cimarrons  (runaway  ne- 
gMM)  of  fhe  approach  of  a  caravan  of  mules  with  treasure 
Aom  Panama^  he  waylaid  and  plundered  it.    As  he  was 
fMttaifig  over  the  Isthmus  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cunar^ 
tons,  tiiey  showed  Urn  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  the 
Pseific  Ocean.    He  fell  on  his  knees,  made  a  vow  to  visit 
thAt  sea,  and  implored  t^  divine  aid  for  his  enterprise. 
-   On  the  13th  of  December,  1577>  Drake  sailed  from 
Plymouth  with  five  ships,  canying  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  men.    Having  on  his  way  taken  the  crews  and  stores 
out  of  two  of  his  ships,  which  he  then  turned  adrift,  he 
passed  Magellan's  Straits  with  the  remaining  three.    A 
vMent  tempest  then  came  on  and  dispersed  them ;  one  re- 
turned through  the  straits,  another  was  lost ;  Drake  with 
the  third  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
making  descents  and  plundering  the  ships  which  be  found 
in  harbour,  or  on  sea ;  for  as  an  enemy  had  never  appeared 
in  these  seas  the  Spaniards  were  without  suspicion.    As 
the  alairm  was  now  given,  he  feared  to  return  by  the  way  he 
came;  he  therefore  boldly  stretched  across  the  ocean  west- 
wards, and  reached  the  Moluccas,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Java,  and  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Gh>od  Hope.    He  landed 
at  Plymouth  on  the  third  of  November,  1580,  after  an  abs- 
ence of  three  years  all  but  six  weeks.     He  then  went 
round  to  the  lliames,  and  his  ship  was  laid  up  at  Deptford, 
where  the  queen  condescended  to  partake  of  a  banquet  on 
board,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
The  amount  of  his  plunder  was  800,000/.,  a  tenth  of  which 
was  divided  among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship.    A 
large  sum  was  afterwards  paid  over  to  a  Spaniard  who  re- 
presented himself  as  the  agent  for  those  who  had  been 
plundered,  and  the  queen  learned,  when  too  late,  that  in- 
stead of  being  given  to  the  real  owners,  it  was  employed 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  treaty  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  still 
went  on.    In  1578  this  prince  s^nt  over  one  Simier,  a  man 
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of  wit  and  capacitj,  as  Ms  agent;  and  Simier  made  himadf 
80  agreeable  to  Elisabeth,  that  Leiceater  began  to  fear  that 
she  would  overcome  her  averaion  to  marriage^  and  he  him~ 
self  thus  lose. his  influence  with  her.  He  therefiwe,  to  in- 
jure Simier  in  her  opinion^  gave  out  that  he  had  bewitehed 
her  by  magic  arts ;  Simier  in  revenge  informed  the  queen 
of  a  matter  which  Leicester  had  studiously  conceakd  fiom 
her,  namely,  that  he  had  been  privately  married  to  the 
widow  of  lord  Essex.  Elizabeth,  who  had  such  a  strange 
aversion  to  marriage  in  others  as  well  as  in  herself,  was  so 
enraged,  that,  but  for  the  intercession  of  lord  Sussex,  his 
personal  enemy,  she  would  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
Leicester  was  then  accused  of  ha^dng  employed  one  Tudor, 
of  the  queen's  guard,  to  assassinate  Simier.  It  happened 
too,  that  as  the  queen  was  rowing  one  day  in  her  barge  on 
the  Thames,  in  company  with  Simier  and  some  others,  a 
shot  was  fired  by  a  young  man  in  a  boat  which  wounded 
one  of  her  bargemen.  A  design  to  murder  herself  or 
Simier  was  at  once  supposed ;  but  the  young  man  having 
proved  that  the  piece  went  off  by  accident  he  was  pardoned 
at  the  gallows.  Elizabeth  said  on  this,  as  on  several  other 
occasions,  that  she  would  believe  nothing  of  her  people 
which  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own  children- 

Anjou  himself  came  over  soon  after,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich ;  and  it  is  rather 
curious,  that  though  she  was  such  an  admirer  of  personal 
beauty,  and  the  duke's  face  had  been  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  smallpox,  she  was  so  far  pleased  with  him' that  she 
seems  to  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  marrying  him.  After 
a  month  or  two,  she  directed  Burleigh,  Sussex,  Leicester, 
Hatton,  and  Walsingham  to  confer  with  Simier  on  the 
subject. 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  and  dominions  of  Portugal 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1580,  made  the  court  of  France  most 
anxious  for  a  close  connection  with  that  of  England.  A 
splendid  embassy  was  sent  thither  (1581)  to  treat  of  the 
marriage,    Elizabeth's  heart  was  ceitainly  in  fevour  of  the 
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duke;  manrnge-titicln  were  aotuelly  agreed  on^  and  the 
iwkm  waa  to  take  place  in  aix  weeks,  A  dauae  however 
waa  added  which  would  enable  her  to  recede  if  she  pleased* 

The  truth  is^  there  waa  a  violent  struggle  in  the  queen's 
breaat  between  prudence  and  inclination.  Aiyou  had  cer- 
tainly made  an  inpresaion  on  her  heart,  and  her  pride  waa 
gratified  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  the  royal  house 
of  France.  On  the  other  hand^  her  good  sense  suggested  to 
her  the  foUy  of  a  woman  in  her  forty-ninth  year  marrying 
a  young  man,  and  her  subjects  in  general  and  sevenl  of 
her  ministera  were  adverse  to  a  connection  with  the  blood- 
stained house  of  Yalois ;  and  now  indeed^  as  there  was  so 
little  prospect  of  her  bearing  children^  they  were  little 
anxious  f<Nr  her  marriage  at  alL  An  honest  but  hot*headed 
puritan  of  lincoln's-inn,  named  Stubbs,  wrote  a  book,  en- 
titled, ^^The  Gulf  in  which  England  will  be  swallowed  by 
the  French  Marriage.''  The  queen  caused  him  and  the 
printer,  and  one  Page  who  circulated  it,  to  be  prosecuted, 
under  an  act  passed  in  her  sister's  reign,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  lose  their  right  hands.  The  sentence  waa 
executed (m  Stubbs  and  Page;  and  the  former,  loyal  in  the 
ftoe  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  instantly  took  off  his  hat  with 
his  remaininghand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried  ^  God 
save  the  queen*  I"  A  person  of  much  higher  rank  than  poor 
Stttbba  also  wrote  against  the  marriage ;  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  gallant  warrior  and  accomplished  scholar,  addressed  an 
able  and  elegant  letter  to  the  queen  on  the  subject. 

Anjoii  waa  at  this  time  in  the  Netherlands.  The  people 
of  the  provinces  in  revolt  had  some  years  before  (1575) 
offered  the  sovofeignty,  of  which  they  declared  Philip  de- 
prived, to  the  queen  of  England ;  she  had  prudently  de- 
clined it  at  that  time,  and  when  it  was  again  offered  to  her 
(1580)  she  persisted  in  her  resolution.  It  waa  then  pro& 
toed  to  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  his  brother  permitted  him  to 

*  Burleigh  often  ■fterward*  employed  Stubbs  in  aniwering  the  popish  libel* 
len.  At  he  wm  obliged  to  write  with  his  left  h«nd  he  always  signed  himsel( 
SC99Tm 
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accept  it  and  secretlj  supplied  him  with  msmey^  He  en- 
tered the  Netherlands  unth  about  fifteen  thousand  mea^ 
and  he  forced  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray ; 
Elisabeth  had  on  this  occasion  proved  her  regard  for  hun 
by  sending  him  a  present  of  100|000  crowns.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  he  came  over  to  England^  where  his  re« 
oeption  from  the  queen  was  most  flattering.  A  few  days 
after  the  anniversary  of  her  accession  (Nov.  22)^  she^  in  the 
presence  of  her  court,  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger  and 
{daced  it  on  his  in  token  of  pledging  herself  to  him.  The 
afiair  was  now  regarded  as  decided;  the  envoy  fiiom  the 
Netherlands  wrote  off  instantly,  and  public  rejoicings  were 
made  at  Antwerp  and  other  towns.  But  Leicester,  Hat- 
ton,  and  Walsingham,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
match,  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  queen^  and  when 
she  retired  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  fell  on  their  knees 
and  with  sighs  and  tears  conjured  her  to  pause,  represent* 
ing  the  evil  coneequences  that  might  ensue.  She  passed  a 
sleepless  and  uneasy  night;  next  morning  she  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  duke,  in  which  she  exposed  her  rea- 
sons for  sacrificing  her  inclinations  to  her  duty  to  her 
people.  He  withdrew  deeply  mortified  to  his  apartments, 
where  he  flung  away  the  ring,  exclaiming  against  the 
fickleness  of  women  and  islanders.  He  however  remained 
in  England  till  the  following  year  (1582),  the  queen  still 
giving  him  hopes.  When  he  departed  (Feb.  8)  she  made 
him  promise  to  return  in  a  month ;  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Canterbury ;  and  sent  Leicester  and  a  gallant  train 
to  attend  him  even  to  Brussels.  He  was  now  made  duke 
of  Brabant  and  earl  of  Flanders,  but  attempting  some  time 
after  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  he  died  in  France  (1584)  after  a  tedious  ill- 
ness, mourned  by  Elizabeth,  who  really  loved  him,  though 
his  character  seems  to  have  been  as  vicious  as  those  of  the 
the  rest  of  his  family.  A  union  with  him  would  certainly 
have  been  productive  of  neither  advantage  nor  happiness 
to  the  queen  or  her  people. 
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The  laws  i^skist  recusants,  as  the  catholics  were  now 
called,  were  at  this  time  put  into  more  rigorous  execution 
than  heretofore,  and  by  a  new  act  (1581)  a  penaUy  of  201. 
a  month  was  imposed  on  those  who  absented  themsdyes 
from  church,  unless  they  heard  the  English  service  at 
home*.  We  are  no  advocates  for  persecution,  but  we  re- 
quire in  justice  that  the  queen  and  her  council  should  be 
judged  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  the  sixteenth  and 
not  by  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  be  con* 
demned  for  employing  the  means  then  in  use  for  counter* 
acting  the  plots  dT  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain  for  over- 
throwing the  protestant  religion  in  England,  and  depriving 
the  queen  of  her  crown  and  life.  The  laws  passed  for  the 
security  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  religion  were  cer- 
tainly most  severe,  and  to  our  ideas  most  unjust ;  but  com- 
plaint ill  became  the  catholics,  who  had  never,  where  they 
had  the  power,  shown  the  least  symptom  of  a  tolerating 
spirit,  and  if  they  chose  to  violate  these  laws  their  punish- 
ment was  merited  on  their  own  principles. 

There  were  two  classes  of  Romish  priests  who  sought  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  in  England,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Semi- 
nary-priests. The  former  society,  the  most  able  support  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  had  been  founded  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.;  in  blind  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  its 
General  or  chief,  who  resided  at  Rome,  it  most  strongly 
resembled  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  and  so  many  murders 
were  at  this  time  perpetrated  or  instigated  by  Jesuits,  that 
we  fear  their  principles  justified  every  crime  committed  in 
the  cause  of  Rome.  The  Seminary*priests  were  a  better 
sort  of  men.  Fearing  that  when  queen  Mary's  priests,  as 
the  catholic  clergymen  who  still  lingered  in  England  were 
called,  should  die  off,  the  people  there  would  conform  to 

*  This  is  said  by  sir  Edw.  Coke  to  be  the  first  general  law  against  recusants. 
"There  was  no  law/'  says  he,  **  made  against  recosants  till  the  23rd  year  of 
her  nu^esty'i  reign,  when  a  mild  law  was  made,  that  they  should  either  oorae 
to  church  or  pay  20L  a  month  for  refusing  to  do  so,  which  indeed  was  too  easy 
a  law  considering  the  many  bloody  plots  of  the  papists  against  the  queen.''— 
Jardlne's  Crim.  Trials,  u.  246.    This  shows  the  feelings  of  the  thnea. 
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the  protestant  reli^on  for  want  of  teaohen  of  thtir  own^ 
WiUiftm  Allen^  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Oxford^  conoriTad 
this  de8ig:n  of  forndng  seminarieB  on  the  continent  for  4he 
education  of  misrionariea  to  be  sent  to  England*  Hie  pope 
approved  of  the  project  and  contributed  money*  Allen 
opened  the  first  aeminaiy  at  Douay  in  1568 ;  others  were 
afterwarda  eataUished  at  Rome^  Valladolid  and  elaewhere* 
Zealous  English  oatholica  secretly  sent  their  ohildien  to  be 
educated  at  them^  in  order  that  they  might  return  as  mia* 
sionaries  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  their  churchy  and  incid» 
eate^  what  the  English  government  regarded  as  rebellion^ 
that  the  queen  should  be  deposed  as  a  heretic. 

The  first  who  sufiered  was  a  priest  named  Maine^  in 
Cornwall  (1577)*  He  was  charged  with  having  obtained 
a  bull  from  Rome,  denied  the  queen's  supremacyi  and  said 
mass  in  a  private  house.  He  was  executed  at  Lauttoeston 
as  a  traitor.  Mr.  Tregian,  the  gentleman  in  whose  house 
he  was  taken,  suffered  the  penalty  of  a  prdnmmire,  his 
estate  was  seized  and  he  remained  in  prison  till  his  deaths 
The  next  year>  Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Sherwood,  a  layman, 
were  executed  for  denying  the  supremacy* 

In  1580  the  Jesuits  made  their  first  appearance  in  Eng* 
land.  Persons  and  Campian,  both  formerly  members  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  had  professed  protest- 
antism, but  who  were  now  members  of  the  society  of  Je* 
suits,  came  over,  and  under  various  disguises,  as  soldiers>  as 
protestant  ministers  and  so  forth,  went  through  the  country 
confirming  the  catholics  in  their  religion*  A  chief  part  of 
their  commission  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  scrupulous, 
by  giving  them  the  sense  put  by  Gregory  XIIL  on  the  bull 
of  Pius  y  4,  namdy,  that  it  was  always  binding  on  Eliaabetii 
and  the  heretics,  but  not  on  the  catholics  till  they  could  put 
it  in  execution,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  obey  the  queen 
until  they  were  able  to  dethrone  her.  The  notions  on  this 
head  however  advanced  by  Persons  were  so  ofibnsive  to 
many  catholics  that  they  had  thoiights  of  seising  him  and 
giving  him  up  to  the  government.    Campian^  a  far  better 
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mam,  put  totth  pifMn  offeriiig  to  diq>ute  on  the  points  in 
ecmtroveny  before  the  univermties. 

A  diligent  search  was  set  on  foot»  and  after  ayear's  pur* 
luit  Campian  was  taken  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age  he  was  put  to 
the  rtuck,  and  he  revealed  the  names  of  several  of  those  who 
had  received  him  into  their  houses.  Campian  and  twelve 
other  priests  were  indicted  on  the  25th  Edw.  III.  Accord- 
ing to  the  printed  trial  nothing  could  be  more  unfidr  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted^  nothing  more 
feeble  than  the  evidence  given*.  They  were  however  found 
guilty,  and  Campisn  and  two  others  were  executed  forth* 
with,  ttid  seven  of  the  remainder  some  months  after.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  pity  for  the  fate  of  these  upright, 
pious  men,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that 
however  they  might  disguise  it  from  themselves,  their  ulti* 
mate  ol^ect  was  the  overthrow  of  the  government ;  there 
was  probably  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  deem.it  his  duty 
to  dethrone  Elizabeth  and  to  place  Mary  on  the  throne. 
They  would  not  in  fact  have  been  Jesuits,  or  even  catho- 
lics, if  they  did  not;  and  if  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive 
are  to  excuse  conspiracy,  governments  will  often  find  it 
difficult  to  justify  themselves  in  punishing  rebels. 

Affiiirs  in  Scotland  at  this  time  caused  some  uneasiness 
to  the  English  cabinet.  Morton,  though  his  vigorous  rule 
kept  the  country  quiet,  gave  great  ofience  by  his  harshness 
and  avarice.  He  at  length  resigned  his  authority  (1578) 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
the  royal  child  seemed  to  administer  the  government;  but 
Morton  soon  recovered  his  influence.  The  following  year 
however  the  Guise  party  sent  Stuart  lord  of  Aubigny  over 
to  Scotland,  and  his  amiable  manners  soon  won  the  heart  of 
James,  who  created  him  earl  and  afterwards  duke  of  Len^* 
nox ;  another  favourite  was  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  afterwards 

*  Hallftm  (i.  198)  is  of  opinion  that  the  acootmt  of  the  trial  wai  **  compiled 
by  A  partial  hand."  The  witnesiet  were  confronted  with  Campian,  which  wai 
DOtnraaL 
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earl  of  Arran.  These  two  combined  against  MditOn,  aod 
at  their  impulsion  he  was  brought  to  trial'  (1S81)  for  the 
murder  of  the  king's  father.  He  was  fimnd  guilty  and 
executed^  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Elkabetfa,  the  Idiig  of 
Navarre^  and  the  prince  of  Orange  to  save  him.  His  exe* 
cution  proves  the  boldness  and  ambition  of  Amm^  not  tiie 
filial  piety  of  James*. 

The  Jesuits  resolved  to  take  advantage  tjt  th^  death  of 
Morton  and  the  influence  of  the  catholic  Lennox.  Waytca^ 
an  English  priest^  and  then  Creighton^  a  Scottish  Jesuit^ 
appeared  at  Holyrood-house.  James  received  them  &vottr«> 
ably,  and  as  he  complained  of  want  of  money  it  was  hoped 
by  supplying  him  with  it  to  gain  him  over  to  their  pro- 
jects. Persons  and  Creighton  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
they  secretly  consulted  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  papal 
nimcio,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  ambaa* 
sador,  Mary's  agent  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Allen 
the  founder  of  the  seminaries.  It  was  agreed  that  Msiy 
and  James  should  be  associated  in  the  throne,  and  tlw 
pope  and  king  of  Spain  be  solicited  to  supply  James  with 
money  f.  The  plan  was  communicated  to  Mary,  who  ap- 
proved of  it,  as  also  it  is  said  did  Lennox  and  Arran,  and 
James  himself.  But  the  '  Raid  of  Ruthven,'  as  it  was 
called,  disconcerted  all  these  projects.  James  was  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  in  concert  with  some  of  the  leading 
protestants,  and  forced  to  dismiss  Lennox  and  Amn,  the 
former  of  whom  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  soon 
after ;  the  latter  was  cast  into  prison.  Whether  the  En- 
glish council  were  cognisant  of  the  Raid  or  not  is  uncer- 

*  Blizabeth  jonly  said  to  the  bnhop  of  St.  Andrews,  <Uwmdert^ 
has  had  the  earl  of  Morton  executedi  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  king  his  father, 
and  that  he  requires  Archibald  Douglas  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  treat  him  in 
the  same  manner.  IVhy  doet  he  not  derirt  Att  mother  to  he  ghea  tgt  Im  order 
topunuh  her  for  that  crime?** — Castelnan,  Letters  to  the  Queen  of  Soots  in 
1584. 

t  ''  It  is  probable,"  says  Lingard,  "  that  other  projects,  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  were  also  formed."  No  doubt  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth 
was  one. 
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Um*  l%ej'knew  of  the  oonsukaftion  in  Paris  and  of  its 
objeoU,  and  liow  vital  it  was  to  England  that  the  supreme 
power  in  Scotland  should  be  in  the  hands  of  protestants. 
Sir  Henry  Carey  and  sir  Robert  Bowes  were  sent  to  con- 
gratulate James  on  lus  deUverance  firom  the  counsels  of 
Lennox  and  Arran ;  to  exhort  him  not  to  resent  the  late 
seeming  violence ;  and  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  earl  of 
Angus.  James  readSiy  assented  to  the  return  of  Angus 
and  he  dissembled  his  resentment  against  his  captors. 
Maiy  at  this  tune  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Elisabeth,  of 
which  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken ;  for  the  queen 
was  well  aware  of  her  machinations*. 

By  a  bold  effort  James  succeeded  (1583)  in  freeing  him* 
self  from  the  restraint  in  which  he  was  held.  Most  of  the 
of^osite  party  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Arran  recovered 
Us  influence.  Elizabeth,  desirous  of  knowing  accurately 
the  character  of  the  young  monarch,  sent  the  aged  and  sa- 
gacious Walsingham  on  an  embassy  to  his  court.  James, 
who  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Buchanan  and 
had  naturally  good  parts,  shone  in  conversation,  and  Wal« 
a^fighum  conceived  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  beyond  what 
they  were  entitled  to.  The  tyranny  of  Arran  soon  (1584), 
however,  caused  his  downfall,  and  the  English  party  re- 
gained their  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  coimcil  to  the  great 
satisjfaction  of  Elizabeth.  On  Arran^s  return  to  power, 
the  conclave  at  Paris  had  proposed  that  James  should  in« 
vade  the  northern  counties  while  Guise  should  land  with 
an  army  in  the  south  of  England  to  liberate  Maiy  and  de- 
throne Elizabeth.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  knowledge 
of  this  plan  that  made  the  queen  take  no  notice  of  a  re- 
newed proposal  of  Mary  for  transferring  all  her  authority 

'  •'^  If  the  queen  of  ScoUind/'  laid  she  to  Cutdnau  in  Januiiy  1583,  "  had 
had  any  one  else  to  deal  with  she  would  haye  lost  her  head  long  ago.  She 
has  a  correspondence  with  rebels  in  England,  agents  in  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Madrid,  and  carries  on  plots  against  me  all  oyer  Christendom,  the  object  of 
which  (as  messengers  who  haye  been  taken  conftts)  is  to  deprire  me  of  my 
kmgdom  and  my  life/' 
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to  her  son  if  she  were  set  At  liberty*  For  Crdlghton^  being 
taken  by  a  Dutch  cruizer  cm  his  return  to  Sootland  at  this 
time,  tore  his  papers  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  but  the 
wind  blowing  them  back,  they  were  put  together,  and  re« 
▼ealed  the  plan  for  invading  England.  He  was  given  up 
to  the  English  government,,  and  being  menaced  with  the 
rack  made  a  ftdl  disdosio'e  of  the  pIot« 

The  government  had  so  many  proofs  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  conapbacy  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that 
they  found  it  needful  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible 
expedient  for  discovering  those  concerned  in  it*  In  a 
moral  point  of  view  the  employment  of  spies  may  be  re^ 
prehensible,  but  in  times  of  danger  no  government  has  yet 
been  found  to  abstain  from  this  mode  of  disoovering  and 
thwarting  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  and  never  did 
ministers  better  know  how  to  manage  it  than  Cecil  and 
Walsingham.  Spies  were  now  employed,  informers  were 
listened  to,  the  more  questionable  expedient  of  sending 
counterfeit  letters  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Soots  or  of 
the  exiles  to  the  houses  of  suspeeted  catholics  was,  it  is 
said,  resorted  to«  llie  infonnation  thus  gained  led  to  the 
arrest  of  two  gentlemen  named  Throgmorton ;  the  lord 
Paget  and  Charles  Arundel  immediately  fled  to  France ; 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  (brother  of  the  late  earl)  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel  (son  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk)  were 
called  before  the  council  and  examined*  A  letter  to  Maiy 
on  the  subject  of  a  rising  having  been  intercepted,  Francis 
Throgmorton  was  put  to  the  rack ;  he  owned  to  having 
concerted  the  plan  of  an  inva^on  and  a  rising  of  the  catho«« 
lies  with  Mendooa  the  Spanish  ambassador;  on  his  trial 
he  denied  it ;  after  his  condemnation  he  again  confessed 
it;  on  the  scaffold  he  denied  it  once  more.  Mendoza, 
however,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom.  He  retired 
to  Paris,  where  he  gratified  his  malignity  by  publishing 
lies  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  and  by  aiding  every 
plan  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  England* 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  at  this  time  the  affection  which 
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the  peofie  diiplayed  for  their  g^orioas  queen*  The  French 
ambaaeedor  writes  thus:  ^  Ctueen  Elisabeth  has  told  me 
that  aeveral  oonapiraoieey  directed  by  the  Jesuita^  hare 
been,  by  the  goodncas  of  Qod^  diacoirered.  Latkeilyi  whan 
she  haa  i^peared  in  public^  whole  crowds  of  people  fell  on 
their  knees  aa  die  paaaed^  ptayed  in  various  ways,  in* 
voked  upon  her  a  thousand  Ueaainga,  and  hoped  that  aU 
her  wicked  enemies  might  be  discovered  and  puniahed* 
She  often  sUqiped  and  returned  thanks  for  all  thia  love. 
When  I  waa  alone  with  her  (she  rode  on  a  good  horse) 
amidstaU  this  erowdi  she  said  to  me^ '  You  see  that  all  do 
not  wish  me  ilL' ''  A  fiurther  proof  of  this  aflRection  waa 
given  by  the  seal  with  whidi  men  of  all  ranks  pressed  for* 
ward  to  subscribe  a  bond  of  association  framed  by  Leioea* 
ter  and  some  others  of  the  council  for  her  secmity.  Its 
purport  was  to  defend  her  person^  to  avenge  her  death  or 
any  ii^ury  done  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all 
claimants  for  whose  advantage  or  at  whose  suggestion  any 
evil  should  befall  her.  The  queen  of  Scots  saw  plainly 
that  she  was  the  person  aimed  at»  and  to  remove  suspicion 
she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  the  bond,  but  the 
permission  waa  refused.  She  was  at  this  time  at  Wing- 
field  under  the  custody  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

When  parliament  met  (Nov.  33),  an  act  was  passed  ^^fot 
the  security  of  the  queen's  person  and  continuance  of  the 
realm  in  peace.''  It  enacts  that  if  any  invasion  or  rebellion 
should  be  made  by  or  for  any  person  pretending  a  title  to 
the  crown  after  her  migeslT's  decease,  or  if  anything  be 
compassed  or  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  her  person 
with  the  privity  of  any  such  person,  a  certain  number  of 
peers  and  others  commissioned  by  the  queen  should  eza* 
mine  and  give  judgement  thereon,  and  all  persons  against 
whom  such  judgement  should  be  published  should  be  dis- 
abled for  ever  from  claiming  the  crown.  The  object  of  this 
act  was  to  obtain  from  the  reluctant  queen,  in  case  of  any 
rebellious  movements,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  Mary  from 
the  succession* 
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• 

A  most  severe  law  WM  pavaed  agfdnst  the  catholk».  The 
Jesuits  and  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
forty  days;  those  who  remained  beyond  that  time  or  ve- 
tumed  should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  those  who  haibmured 
or  relieved  them  of  felony;  students  at  the  seminaries  were 
to  be  guilty  of  treason  if  they  did  not  retmm  within  six 
months;  those  supplying  them  with  money  to  be  liable  to 
SLpr^ummirey  etc. 

This  bill  was  opposed  by  one  Dr.  Parry,  a  civilian,  who 
described  it  as  ^'a  measure  savouring  of  blood,  danger,  and 
despair  to  English  subjects'' ;  for  this  he  waa  committed, 
but  he  was  released  next  day  by  the  queen's  order.  Soon 
after  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  being  accused  by  Ed- 
mund Neville  of  a  design  to  assassinate  the  queen.  He 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
as  a  traitor. 

Parry's  confession  was  in  substance  as  follows.  He  was 
in  the  queen's  service  from  1570  to  1580,  when  having  at- 
tempted to  kill  a  man  to  whom  he  was  in  debt,  and  having- 
obtained  a  pardon,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome.  At  Venice,  some  time  after, 
he  hinted  to  a  Jesuit  named  Palmio  that  he  had  found  a 
way  to  relieve  the  English  catholics  if  the  pope  or  any 
learned  divines  would  justify  it  as  lawftd.  Palmio  extolled 
the  project  (which  was  to  kill  the  queen)  as  a  pious  design, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  nuncio :  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct for  Parry  to  go  to  Rome  were  sent  by  cardinal  Como. 
He  returned,  however,  to  Paris,  and  there  conversing  with 
his  coimtryman  Moigan,  the  agent  of  the  queen  of  Soots, 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  kill  the  greatest  suligect  in 
England  in  the  cause  of  the  church.  ^'  Why  not  the  queen 
herself?"  said  Morgan.  But  of  this  Parry  now  had  doubts, 
as  Watts  an  English  priest  and  Creighton  the  Scottish  Je* 
suit  had  assured  him  it  was  not  lawftd.  The  nuncio  Ra- 
gazzoni,  however,  confirmed  him  in  his  design,  and  he  re- 
ceived after  his  return  to  Enf^and  a  letter  from  cardinal 
Como  in  the  pope's  name  commending  his  prcgect  and  gt- 
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ving  htm  absolution.  He  eommunieated  this  letter  ^  to 
aome  in  ooort,''  and  he  had  various  interviews  with  the 
qveen^  on  which  oecasions  (such  is  the  force  of  natural 
feelings)  he  always  went  unarmed  lest  he  might  be  tempted 
to  injure  her.  A  book  which  Dr.  Allen  had  lately  written^ 
however^  confirmed  him  again  in  his  resolution ;  he  com*- 
munieated  it  to  Neville ;  they  arranged  their  plan ;  but 
lord  Westmoreland  happening  to  die  at  this  time^  Neville^ 
in  hopes  of  getting  the  family  estates^  betrayed  his  con-* 
federate* 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  this  confession  is 
troe  or  felse^  we  will  only  observe  that  the  world  had  just 
had  a  convincing  proof  that  the  catholic  party  scrupled 
not  at  assassination.  On  the  10th  of  July^  1584«  the  great 
prince  of  Orange  was  shot  by  a  man  named  Balthazar  Gte- 
rard^  who  confessed  that  he  had  been  kept  for  some  time 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Treves  by  one  of  the  brotherhood^ 
who  approved  of  his  design  and  instructed  him  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Philip  II.  had  set  a  large  reward  on  the  prince's 
head^  and  his  great  general  the  prince  of  Parma  sullied  his 
feme  by  personally  examining  the  qualifications  of  the  as- 
sassiBS  who  presented  themselves. 

The  Dutch  were  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  their  hero  and 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  they  sent 
again  offering  the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth.  The  matter 
was  anxiously  debated  in  the  English  council ;  the  danger 
to  the  protestant  interest  was  imminent;  Philip  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power;  the  League  was  nearly  triumphant  in 
France ;  and  if  the  Dutch  were  subdued  England  would 
certainly  be  attacked.  Elizabeth  boldly  resolved  to  face 
the  danger  at  once,  and,  as  the  king  of  Sweden  said  when 
he  heard  of  it,  take  the  diadem  firom  her  head  and  hazard 
it  on  the  chance  of  war.  She  declined  the  profiered  so^ 
vereignty,  but  agreed  to  aid  the  States  with  a  force  of  five 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  be  maintained 
at  her  expense  dining  the  war ;  the  money  thus  expended 
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to  be  repaid  bjr  the  Statea  whea  peace  should  hvrt  beett 
ooncluded  (1565). 

The  chief  oonunand  waa  given  to  the  earl  of  Leiceatari 
who  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage  or  talrats 
was  totally  without  military  experience^  and  he  waa  to  be 
opposed  to  the  first  general  of  the  age.  He  landed  at 
Flushing  (Dec.  10)  acoompanied  by  the  gaUant  young  eail 
of  Essex,  his  step-son,  and  a  company  of  nobles,  knighti|» 
and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The  States^ 
in  the  expectation  of  gratifying  Elizabeth  by  honouffing 
her  favourite,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  governor  a&d 
eaptain«general  of  the  United  Provinces,  gave  him  a  guaid^ 
and  treated  him  nearly  like  a  sovereign.  But  these  pro- 
ceedings were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  queen;  ahe 
wrote  in  very  angry  terms  to  both  him  and  the  States,  and 
was  not  appeased  without  difficulty.  ''We  little  thought,'' 
wrote  she  to  the  earl,  ''that  one  wiom  we  haoe.rai$ed  aui 
of  the  duet  and  surrounded  with  singular  honour  above  all 
others  would  with  so  great  contempt  have  broken  our  com- 
mandment in  a  matter  of  so  great  weight.''  Leicester's 
first  campaign  (1586)  was  not  very  brilliant^  neither  was 
it  quite  so  discreditable  as  it  is  represented  by  writers 
hostile  to  his  memory.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  it 
waa  the  death  of  his  nephew  sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  om^* 
ment  of  his  age  and  country,  equally  distinguished  in 
arms,  in  literature  and  in  manners,  the  nearest  approach 
perhaps  to  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  knight  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

The  unfortunate  event  thus  occurred.  The  prinoe  of 
Parma,  having  sent  some  troops  to  the  relief  of  Zutphai> 
which  Leicester  had  invested,  they  fell  in  with  an  inferior 
force  of  the  besieging  army.  Sidney  was  among  the  latter^ 
and  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  waa  mounting 
another  when  a  musket  ball  struck  him  in  the  thig^.  He 
turned  and  rode  back  to  the  main  army ;  loss  of  blood 
making  him  thirsty^he  called  for  drink;  a  bottle  of  water 
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gmn  him;  he  put  it  to  his  lips^  but  ieong  a  wounded 
soldier  looking  wistfully  at  it,  he  said^  ''  Thy  neoesnty  ia 
yet  greater  than  mine/'  and  handed  it  to  him.  After  lin- 
gering for  about  three  weeks,  he  breathed  hia  last  wilh  the 
atmost  piety  and  resignation  (Oct  16).  Leicester  did  not 
remain  long  after  in  Holland.  On  hia  return  to  the  Hague, 
he  was  assailed  with  complaints  on  his  conduct  by  the 
States.  He  gave  them  fiur  words  and  then  sailed  for  £ng- 
land  (Dec  3),  where  the  case  of  the  queen  of  Scots  now 
called  for  his  presence. 

While  Leicester  was  thus  inglorious  in  the  Netherlands, 
Drake,  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  had  had  more  success.  He  took  St.  Domingo, 
Carthagena,  and  some  other  towns,  and  returned  with  booty 
valued  at  60,000/.,  and  240  pieces  of  cannon. 

A  league  ofiensive  and  defensive  was  formed  this  year 
(1586)  between  Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  Scots,  for  the 
mutual  defence  of  their  dominions  and  their  religion  against 
the  catholic  powers.  The  queen  was  to  grant  James  a 
pension  of  5000/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the 
English  property  of  his  paternal  grandmother  lately  de- 
ceased. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  of  the  most  dangerous  character  was  detected  by 
the  sagacity  of  Walsingham.  Some  priests  at  Rheims,  ac* 
tuated  by  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  and  regarding 
the  deposing  bull  of  Pius  V.  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
had  worked  themselves  into  a  belief  that  her  assassination 
would  be  an  act  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Three 
of  these  men.  Dr.  Gifford,  his  brother  Gilbert,  and  one 
Hodgeson,  instigated  a  man  named  John  Savage,  who  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  deed,  instructed  him 
how  to  perform  it,  and  sent  him  over  with  strong  recom- 
mendations to  the  English  catholics.  About  this  time  also 
one  Ballard,  a  seminary-priest,  came  from  England  to  Paris, 
and  stating  there  to  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  the  readiness 
pf  the  English  catholics  to  rise  if  an  invasion  were  madci  for 
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which  the  preient  was  the  tuDe,  m  the  beit  Aiwpi  .wem 
away  with  Leicester  in  Holland,  a  plan  ftr  thait  f»poaa 
was  devised,  and  BaUard  was  sent  back  to  prepare  the  ea^ 
thdios.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ossassinatien  of  the 
queen  was  determined  on,  though  Charles  Psget  asserted 
that  there  was  no  use  in  invading  England  aa  long  as  she 
lived. 

Ballard  came  over  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  calling  him- 
self captain  Fortescue.  He  disclosed  the  project  to  An- 
thony Babington,  a  young  man  of  good  fortune  in  Derby-* 
shire,  who  had  been  recommended  to  Mary  by  Morgan  and 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  for  some  time  the 
agent  in  conveying  letters  between  her  and  them.  Babing* 
ton  at  once  approved  of  the  plot;  but,  like  Paget,  miun- 
tained  that  Uiere  was  no  chance  while  the  queen  lived. 
Ballard  then  told  him  of  Savage ;  but  he  objected  to  com* 
mitting  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  hand  of  one 
man,  and  proposed  to  join  with  him  five  others  for  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  he  could  answer.  Ballard  agreed,  and 
Babington  then  opened  his  views  to  some  catholic  gentle- 
men, his  intimate  friends,  who  readily  consented  to  join  in 
them.*  The  correspondence  was  renewed  between  Babing- 
ton and  Mary,  who  expressed  her  perfect  approbation  of 
the  plan  in  all  its  parts.  She  was  now  at  Chartley,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  under  the  chaige  of  sir  Amias  Paulet,  a  rigid 
puritan,  but  a  man  of  strict  honour. 

The  conspirators  were  in  general  vain  thoughtless  young 
men,  as  is  proved  by  their  folly  of  having  a  painting  made 
of  the  six  who  were  to  murder  the  queen,  with  Babington 
in  the  midst  of  them  ;*  for,  in  reliance  on  each  other's  ho- 
nour, they  deemed  themselves  secure  firom  discovery.  But 


*  They  were  Edw.  Windsor,  T.  Salisbury,  Oh.  Tilney,  Chidicok  Tiehbounie, 
Edw.  Abingdon,  Rob.  Gage,  J.  Chanock,  J.  Trayers,  J.  Jones,  H.  Dunn,  and 
Bamwell,  an  Irish  gentleman.  Of  these,  Tilney,  Tichboume,  Abington,  Barn- 
well, and  Chamock  were  appointed  with  Savage  to  murder  the  queen.  Tilney 
and  Tichboume  at  first  refiused ;  but  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  Ballard 
and  Babington.    Saliabuiy  ooidd  not  be  induced  to  ■ttempt  her  life. 
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aik  their  Mugs  were  well  knourn  to  Walsingham ;  a  priest 
mmmi  M and,  who  had  accompanied  Ballard  to  France,  was 
iB^  his  pajr,  aa  also  was  PoUj,  one  of  Babington's  confede- 
rataa.  limiOj,  wben  GMlbert  Gifibrd  was  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land to  nrge  on  Sa^nge,  he  {mvately  tendered  his  services 
to  Wahingham,  Aa  Oifibrd  was  to  be  the  medium  ibr  com- 
municating with  the  queen  of  Scots,  Walsingham  wished 
Ptanlet  to  connive  at  his  bribing  one  of  his  servants ;  but  to 
this  the  scrupulous  puritan  would  not  consent:  he,  how- 
ever, suffered  a  brewer's  boj  who  served  the  house  with 
beer  to  be  the  agent*,  and  the  letters  were  conveyed 
through  a  hole  in  a  wall,  which  was  stopped  with  a 
looee  stone.  Ballard  and  Babington  being  suspicious  of 
Gifford,  gave  him  at  first  only  blank  letters ;  but  finding 
that  these  went  safe,  they  dropped  all  suspicions.  The  whole 
correspondence  thus  passed  through  the  hands  of  Walsing- 
ham ;  all  the  letters  were  deciphered  and  copied,  and  the 
entire  plot  and  the  names  of  the  actors  were  discovered. 
Walsingham  communicated  what  he  had  learned  to  no 
one  but  the  queen. 

Babington  wished  to  send  Ballard  abroad  to  urge  the  fo^ 
reign  invasion,  and  had  procured  a  license  for  him  under  a 
feigned  name.  He  also  intended  to  go  himself  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  applied  to  Walsingham,  afiecting  great  zeal 
for  the  queen's  cause.  The  minister  kept  him  in  hand,  and 
even  induced  him  to  come  to  reside  in  the  mean  time  at  his 
house.  Walsingham  wished  to  carry  on  this  secret  mode  of 
proceeding  still  longer ;  but  the  queen  said  that  by  not  pre- 
venting the  danger  in  time  she  ^'should  seem  rather  to  tempt 
God  than  to  trust  in  God.''  Ballard  therefore  was  arrested. 
Babington  was  then  desirous  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
killing  the  queen,  and  he  gave  his  ring  and  some  money  to 
Savage,  whose  appearance  was  veiy  shabby,  that  he  might 
buy  himself  good  clothes  for  the  purpose.    Finding  soon 

*  Camden.   Lingixd  {vnL  204)  cftlU  him  a  *'  townsman  of  Burton,  known 
among  the  parties  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  the  honest  man.'  *' 

you  lu  Q 
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after  that  the  plot  was  known  or  suspected^  the  conspira-- 
tors  stole  out  of  London^  and  lurked  for  some  days  in  St. 
John's  Wood  and  other  places  about  the  city.  But  they 
were  taken  in  a  short  time  and  put  in  prison,  where  they 
voluntarily  made  most  ample  confessions.  They  were  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  as  traitors.  On  the  20th  of 
September,  Ballard,  Babington,  Savage,  and  four  others 
were  hung  in  St.  Giles's  fields.  After  the  ancient  manner, 
they  were  cut  down  while  still  alive  and  their  bowels  taken 
out  before  their  faces ;  but  the  queen,  when  she  heard  of 
this  cruelty,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  remainder  should 
not  be  embowelled  or  quartered  till  they  had  hung  to  be 
dead. 

When  the  conapiratora  were  arrested,  sir  Thomas  Gorges 
was  sent  from  court  with  the  tidings  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
She  was  on  her  horse  ready  to  go  hunting  when  he  arrived. 
She  wished  to  return  to  her  chamber,  butshe  vnts  not  per- 
mitted. She  was  soon  sSter  brought  back  to  Chartley,  and 
was  then  conducted  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another, 
till  she  at  length  reached  Fotheringay  castle  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (Sept.  26).  During  her  first  absence  from  Chartley, 
her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie,  a  Scot, 
were  arrested  and  sent  up  to  London ;  her  cabinets  were  at 
the  same  time  broken  open,  and  her  extensive  correspond- 
ence both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  was  discovered 
and  seized. 

Abundant  evidence  having  htesk  now  procured  against 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  question  with  the  council  was  how 
she  should  be  treated.  Some  were  for  keeping  her  in  strict 
confinement,  as  it  was  reckoned  that  she  could  not  live  long, 
her  health  being  in  a  declining  state.  But  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham  knew  that  while  she  lived  she  would  never  cease  to 
plot  the  ruin  of  the  queen  and  the  protestant  religion;  and 
self-preservation  urged  them  also ;  for  if  she  were  to  succeed 
to  the  throne,  their  lives  they  knew  would  be  the  forfeit  of 
their  loyalty  to  their  queen.  Leicester,  who  was  in  Hol- 
land, suggested  the  employment  of  poison,  and  sent  a  di- 
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vine  to  Walsingham  to  jtistify  this  course ;  but  that  upright 
statesman  rejected  it^  protesting  against  all  violence  except 
bj  sentence  of  law.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  bring  her  to 
trial  on  the  late  act,  and  a  commission  of  forty  noblemen, 
privy  counsellors,  and  judges,  of  both  religions,  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  give  judgement  on  her. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  commissioners  came  to  Fo- 
theringay.  Next  morning  they  sent  to  Mary  a  letter  from 
the  queen,  charging  her  with  being  accessory  to  the  late 
conspiracy,  and  informing  her  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  try  her.  She  read  the  letter  calmly,  denied  the  charges, 
and  declared  that,  being  an  absolute  [independent]  queen, 
she  would  not  derogate  from  her  rank  by  submitting  to  this 
trial.  The  following  day,  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  chancellor, 
and  some  others  waited  on  her ;  they  urged  her ''  with  fair 
words ''  to  submit,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her  that  her 
refusal  would  not  prevent  them  from  proceeding.  She  still, 
however,  persisted ;  but  Hatton's  speech,  in  which  he  made 
her  observe  that  if  she  was  innocent,  as  she  asserted,  she 
wronged  her  reputation  by  refusing  a  trial  before  honour- 
able upright  men,  had  some  effect  on  her.  She  offered  to 
answer  before  the  parliament,  or  the  queen  in  council,  pro- 
vided she  were  acknowledged  next  in  succession.  She  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  she  would  never  submit  to  the 
law  named  in  the  commission.  Burleigh  told  her  they  would 
nevertheless  proceed  in  the  cause  next  day.  ''  Examine  your 
consciences,''  said  she ;  ^'  be  tender  of  your  honour :  God 
reward  you  and  yours  according  to  your  judgement  upon 
me/' 

Next  morning  (14th)  she  sent  for  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  said  that  having  well  weighed  Hatton's  rea- 
sons she  was  willing  to  appear,  provided  her  protest  was 
received.  They  assented ;  the  court  was  prepared ;  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  placed  imder  a  canopy  a  chair  of 
state  for  the  queen  of  England ;  opposite  at  some  distance 
stood  a  chair  for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  the  commissioners 

q2 
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sat  on  benches  on  each  side^  the  law  officer  at  it  table  in 
the  centre, 

l%e  queen  having  taken  her  seat,  the  chanedlor  ad- 
dressed her ;  she  renewed  her  protest :  he  replied,  and  the 
protest  and  reply  were  recorded,  llie  case  was  then  opened 
by  seijeant  Gaudy,  acctising  her  of  partidpation  in  Bo- 
bington's  conspiracy.  She  denied  all  knowledge  of  him 
or  Ballard.  Babington's  letters  to  her  were  then  read ;  she 
defied  them  to  prove  that  she  had  received  them ;  parts  of 
his  confession  were  read,  stating  the  substance  of  the  let* 
ters  he  said  he  had  received  from  her.  Mention  occurring 
in  these  of  Arundel  and  his  brothers,  she  burst  into  tears, 
saying,  ''Alas!  what  hath  that  noble  house  of  the  Howards 
suffered  for  my  sake!'^  She  then  said  that  let  Babington 
have  confessed  what  he  might,  it  was  all  a  flat  lie  that  she 
had  thus  written  to  him.  Finally  a  letter  of  hers  to  Ba- 
bington was  produced  in  which  she  commended  and  ap* 
proved  of  his  plot;  she  demanded  a  copy  of  it,  asserted  it 
was  a  forgery,  and  hinted  at  Walsingham  as  the  foiger. 
l%e  secretary  rose  and  defended  himself  with  dignity,  and 
the  queen  apologised. 

In  the  afternoon  the  court  resumed.  A  copy  of  a  letter 
to  her  from  Charles  Paget  concerning  an  invasion  of 
England  was  read ;  she  did  not  deny  it.  She  was  then 
pressed  with  the  testimonies  of  her  secretaries ;  Curie  she 
said  was  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  too  pliant  to  Nau,  of 
whom  she  did  not  think  so  well ;  they  might  have  inserted 
things  in  her  letters  without  her  knowledge,  and  have  re- 
ceived letters  which  they  concealed  from  her.  Burleigh 
then  charged  her  with  her  intention  of  having  her  son 
carried  to  Spain,  and  of  conveying  her  claims  to  Philip ; 
this  she  did  not  deny.  The  substance  of  her  letters  to 
Englefield,  Paget  and  Mendoza  about  an  invasion  in  her 
favour  was  then  read ;  she  said  she  thought  herself  justi- 
fied in  so  doing,  but  denied  any  intention  of  injuring  the 
queen's  life.    The  court  was  then  adjourned. 
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Next  day  (16di)  she  renewed  her  protest^  which  was  re- 
corded. Her  letters  to  Paget  were  again  read,  in  which 
die  reeoBuiieikled  the  invasion  o£  England  and  placing  her 
cm  Alt  throne,  and  one  firom  Allen  in  which  he  addressed 
her  as  his. sovereign.  l%e  again  denied  all  knowledge  of 
BbbiagtonVplot,  and  asserted  that  he  and  her  secretaries 
had  accused  her  to  save  themselves.  She  fioaUj  required 
to  be  henrd  in  a  fiill  parliament,  or  by  the  queen  in  coun* 
ciL  She  rose,  and  when  she  had  conferred  apart  with 
Burleigh,  Hatton,  Walaingham,  and  lord  Warwick,  the 
court  was  amounted  to  the  25th  in  the  star*chamber  at 
Westminster. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  full  account  of  this  remark- 
able trial  without  admiring  the  ability  with  which  Mary 
sustained  the  contest  against  overwhelming  evidence,  and 
the  ablest  men  in  England.  Her  great  anxiety  seems  to 
have  been  to  clear  herself  from  participation  in  the  plot 
for  assassinating  Elizabeth;  but  there  was  only  her  simple 
assertion  against  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  her 
secretaries,  and  the  testimony  of  her  own  letter ;  and  un- 
less we  suppose  that  these  men  uttered  needless  falsehoods, 
and  that  Walaingham,  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  states- 
men, committed  forgery  for  the  sake  of  destroying  her,  we 
cannot  give  credit  to  her  assertions  of  innocence*. 

On  the  25th  the  commissioners  met  again ;  the  secreta- 
ries Nau  and  Curie  attested  on  oath  the  truth  and  reality 
of  the  letters  and  copies  that  had  been  produced ;  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  then  pronounced  guilty  of  all  that  had 
been  laid  to  her  charge ;  at  the  same  time  a  public  decla- 
ration was  made  ^'  that  the  said  sentence  did  nothing  dero- 

*  The  following  passages  occur  in  her  letter  to  Babington :  **  The  affairs 
being  thus  prepared,  and  forces  in  readiness  both  within  and  without  the  realm, 
then  shall  it  be  time  to  Met  the  nx  gentlemen  on  work.**  **  Taking  good  order 
iQWfi  the  aceompiiehment  of  their  ditehargee,  I  may  be  suddenly  transported 
out  of  this  place."    **  Now  for  that  there  can  be  no  certain  day  appointed  for 

the  aecon^Ushment  qf  the  said  gentlemen  e  designment I  would  that  they 

had ....  scout  men ....  with  good  and  speedy  horses  toeoonaethe demgn  shall 
be  executed  to  come  to  advertise  me  thereof.'' 
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gate  from  James  king  of  Scotland  in  his  title  and  honour.'^ 
Parliament  met  in  a  few  days  (29th) ;  they  approved  and 
confinned  the  sentence  against  Uie  queen  of  Scots,  and  peti- 
tioned the  queen  to  have  it  executed.  She  replied  in  most 
gracious  terms  and  promised  to  come  to  a  speedy  resolu- 
tion. A  few  days  lUfter  she  sent  advising  them  to  consider 
the  matter  anew  and  try  if  solne  way  might  not  be  found 
for  preserving  the  queen  of  Scots'  life  without  hazarding 
her  own  security.  Both  houses  resolved  ^^  that  there  could 
be  found  no  other  sound  and  assured  means.''  The  queen's 
reply  was  rather  ambiguous.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
published ;  the  citizens  forthwith  illuminated  their  houses, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  joyful  peals,  and  the 
same  manifestations  of  the  popular  feeling  were  made  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

When  this  was  notified  to  Mary,  and  it  was  added 
that  while  she  Uved  the  religion  of  England  could  not  be 
secure,  she  gave  God  thanks,  claiming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  true  church.  Paulet  now 
took  down  her  canopy  of  estate  and  treated  her  no  longer 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  royal  personage.  She  wrote 
(Dec.  19th)  to  Elizabeth,  making  three  requests,  viz.  that 
her  remains  might  be  sent  to  France  for  interment ;  that 
she  might  not  be  put  to  death  privately,  but  in  view  of  her 
servants  and  others,  who  might  bear  testimony  to  her  faith 
in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  church ;  that  her  servants 
might  be  aUowed  to  depart  and  retain  the  legacies  she 
shoidd  leave  them.  To  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  a 
strain  so  pious  and  dignified,  that  it  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth,  she  received  no  answer. 

The  king  of  France  sent  a  special  ambassador,  Bellievre, 
to  intercede  for  Mary,  but  the  queen  set  at  nought  his 
menaces  and  fully  repUed  to  his  arguments.  It  is  said  in- 
deed (but  perhaps  without  sufficient  warrant)  that  Bel- 
lievre had  secret  instructions  to  lU'ge  the  execution  of  Mary. 
King  James  also  sent  sir  WiUiam  Keith  to  remonstrate  with 
the  queen,  and  he  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand  in  veiy 
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Btrong  terms.  He  afterwards  despatched  sir  Robert  Mel- 
vill  and  the  master  of  Gray  for  the  same  purpose^  but  the 
securities  they  offered  for  the  queen's  safety  did  not  appear 
sufficient,  and  Elizabeth  despised  the  menaces  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  Gray  it  is  said  secretly  advised  her  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect,  saying  Mortua  non  mordeL  James 
then  ordered  a  prayer  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  his 
mother,  '^  that  it  might  please  God  to  illuminate  her  with 
the  light  of  his  truth  and  save  her  firom  the  apparent  dan- 
ger with  which  she  was  threatened.'^  Yet  even  this  cau- 
tious form  was  rejected,  and  the  royal  chaplains  alone 
prayed  for  the  captive  queen.  This,  we  should  think,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  those  who  blame  James  for  not 
taking  arms  in  the  cause  of  his  mother. 

The  pride  of  Elizabeth  made  her  assume  a  determined 
tone  toward  the  French  and  Scottish  ambassadors* ;  but 
she  was  in  reality  quite  undecided.  Her  natural  aversion 
to  bloodshed,  her  respect  to  the  kindred  and  royal  blood  of 
Mary,  her  apprehension  of  the  catholic  powers,  and  her 
fear  of  the  judgement  which  posterity  might  pass  on  the 
deed  caused  her  to  hesitate.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
about  her  reiterated  the  dangers  which  would  environ  her 
while  Mary  lived ;  a  conspiracy  to  murder  her,  in  which 
the  French  resident  Aubespine,  a  creature  of  the  Guises, 
was  said  to  be  concerned,  had  been  detected  or  invented ; 
various  rumours  of  the  landing  of  foreign  armies  in  Eng- 
land and  of  plots  to  set  London  on  fire  and  kill  the  queen 
were  spread ;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  clamour  for 
the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  became 
pensive  and  solitary,  and  she  was  frequently  heard  to  sigh 
and  to  mutter  to  herself  these  words,  Aui  fer  out  feri 
('  Bear  or  strike'),  and  Ne/eriare/eri  (^Strike  lest  you  be 
struck'). 

*  "  And  I  spake/'  writes  the  master  to  James,  "  craving  of  her  that  her  life 
may  be  spared  for  fifteen  days ;  she  refused.  Sir  Robert  craved  for  only  tiight 
days  ;  she  said  *  Not  for  an  hour*,  and  so  geid  her  away."  **  She  answered  in 
the  tone  of  a  lioness  who  has  grasped  her  prey, '  No,  not  an  hour  V  "  says  sir 
Walter  Scott.    It  is  thus  that  history  gains  drcomstances  in  its  progress. 
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The  warrant  meantime  had  been  cbrawi  out  by  Burleigh^ 
and  on  the  1st  of  Februaiy  15879  the  queen^  who  waft  then 
atEichmond,  sent  Howard^  the  lord  admiral>  with  direotiom 
to  the  secretary  Davison  to  bring  it  to  her*.  She  signed 
it^  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  heartily  sony  to  see  it  done ; 
he  replied  in  terms  which  pleased  her,  and  she  them  directed 
him  to  take  it  to  the  chancellor  and  have  it  sealed^  and  to 
send  it  down  to  the  commissioners  without  delay,  and  not 
to  trouble  her  any  further  on  the  subject,  as  she  had  now 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her.  She  also  directed 
him  to  call  as  he  went  on  Walsingham,  who  was  ill*  as  '^  the 
grief  he  would  feel  on  learning  it  would/'  she  merrily 
added,  '^  nearly  kill  him  outrighf  She  then  complained 
of  Paulet  and  Drury  t>  who  she  said  might  have  eased  her 
of  this  burden,  and  desired  him  and  Walsingham  to  write, 
to  sound  them. 

Davison  showed  the  warrant  to  Burleigh  and  Leicester, 
and  at  their  request  went  to  London  without  delay.  Ha- 
ving seen  Walsingham  and  arranged  with  him  about  the 
letter  they  were  to  write,  he  proceeded  to  the  chancellor, 
and  got  ihe  warrant  sealed.  On  his  return  to  Walsingham 
he  found  the  letter  to  the  two  knights  ready.  It  hinted  to 
them  the  queen's  wish  that  they  should  put  their  prisoner 
secretly  to  death.  They  signed  it  and  sent  it  off  that  evening* 
In  the  morning  (2nd)  W.  Killegrew  came  to  Davison  from 
the  queen  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  been  already  with  the 
chancellor  he  should  not  go  till  he  had  seen  her  again.  Da>- 
vison  forthwith  repaired  to  Richmond,  and  when  the  queen 
found  that  the  warrant  was  sealed  she  said,  ^^  Whatneedeth 
that  haste?''  He  replied  that  he  had  only  done  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He  then  asked  her  if  she  con- 
tinued in  her  purpose;  she  said  she  did,  ^'albeit  she 
thought  it  might  have  been  better  handled,  because  this 
course  threw  the  whole  biuthen  on  herself."    After  some 

*  Tb«  succeeding  narrative  rests  on  the  evidence  of  Davison,  of  the  truth  of 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

t  Sir  Drue  Dnuy  had  been  lately  joined  in  commiMion  with  sir  Amias 
raolel. 
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forttier  discourse  te>  the  same  effect  she  went  to  dmner. 
Davison  tiien  consuhed  with  Hatton ;  they  both  went  to 
Burleigh^  who  approved  of  Davison^s  intention  not  to  pro- 
ceed singly  in  the  business^  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  case 
should  be  laid  before  the  whole  council  in  the  morning. 
Burleigh  undertook  to  write  the  necessary  letters^  and  Da- 
vison gave  him  the  warrant. 

Next  day  (3rd)  the  council  met ;  they  resolved  to  take 
the  responsibility  on  themselves  and  send  off  the  warrant 
at  once^  and  in  the  afternoon  they  met  again^  signed  the 
requisite  letters  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and 
despatched  Beale  the  clerk  of  the  council  with  them.  Next 
morning -(4th)  Davison  waited  on  the  queen ;  she  told  him 
with  a  smile  that  she  had  dreamt  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  executed^  and  that  she  had  been  greatly  incensed  with 
him  for  it.  He  said  it  was  well  he  had  not  been  near  her 
when  she  was  in  that  humour.  He  then  seriously  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  intend  to  go  through  veith  it.  She  said 
Yes^  with  a  solemn  oath^  but  that  **  she  thought  it  might 
have  received  a  better  form.'^  Davison  expressed  his  dis- 
like of  the  course  she  hinted  at;  she  told  him  wiser  men 
than  he  were  of  a  different  opinion^  and  that  it  had  been 
suggested  to  her  by  "  one  in  great  place**  (evidently  mean- 
ing Leicester).  She  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  yet  from 
Paulet ;  he  replied  in  the  negative.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don the  same  day  he  received  a  letter  from  him  and  Drury 
containing  a  flat  refusal  '^  to  shed  blood  without  law  or 
warrant.**  When  he  reported  this  to  the  queen  (6th)  she 
complained  of  the  ^^  niceness  of  those  precise  fellows/*  add- 
ing that  she  could  have  done  very  well  without  them,  as 
one  Wingfield  and  others  would  have  undertaken  it.  When 
Davison  next  saw  her  (7th)  '^she  entered  of  herself/'  he 
says,  '^  into  some  earnest  discourse  of  the  danger  she  lived 
in,  and  how  it  was  more  than  time  this  matter  were  des- 
patched, swearing  with  a  great  oath  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  us  all  that  it  was  not  already  done,  considering  that  she 
had  for  her  part  done  all  that  law  or  reason  could  require 
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of  her,  and  therefore  made  some  mention  to  have  letters 
written  to  sir  Amias  Paulet  for  the  hastening  thereof,  be- 
cause the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  more  her  danger  in- 
creased/' Davison  replied  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
need,  the  warrant  being  '^  so  general  and  sufficient  ^^  she 
said,  ^'  she  thought  sir  Amias  Paulet  would  look  for  it,''  and 
so  broke  off  the  discourse,  and  Davison  saw  her  no  more* 

That  very  day  (7th)  the  two  earls  with  the  sheriff  of  the 
cotmty  came  to  Fotheringay.  They  forthwith  waited  on 
the  unhappy  prisoner  and  bade  her  prepare  for  deatii  in  the 
morning.  She  received  the  annunciation  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  requested  that  her  ahnoner  might  be  at* 
lowed  to  visit  and  prepare  her  for  death.  This  being  a 
thing  unheard  of  was  refused*,  but  the  services  of  the  bi- 
shop or  dean  of  Peterborough  were  proffered,  which  she 
of  coiu*se  declined.  The  earl  of  Kent  in  his  zeal  said, 
^'  Your  life  will  be  the  death  of  our  religion,  as  your  death 
will  be  the  life  of  it," — words  of  which  she  artfully  took  ad- 
vantage to  make  out  that  it  was  solely  for  her  religion  she 
suffered.  She  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  Babington's 
conspiracy. 

When  the  earls  were  gone  she  ordered  supper  to  be  pre* 
pared.  She  supped  sparingly  as  usual,  and  comforted  her 
servants,  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears  \  she  drank  to 
them ;  they  pledged  her  on  their  knees ;  they  craved  her 
pardon  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty,  and  she  craved  theirs 
in  return.  She  then  looked  over  her  will  and  the  invent- 
ory of  her  goods,  and  wrote  some  letters.  She  went  to 
bed  at  her  usual  time,  slept  some  hours,  and  then  rose  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

In  the  morning  (8th)  the  queen  arrayed  herself  in  her 
richest  clothes.  The  sheriff  entered  her  chapel,  where  she 
and  her  servants  were  at  prayers,  about  eight  o'clock  to 
summon  her.  She  rose,  took  her  crucifix  in  one  hand  and 
her  prayer-book  in  the  other.     She  gave  her  blessing  to 

*  There  had  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  no  instance  in  any  country  of  such  a 
reqoeit  being  oompHed  with. 
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her  servanis^  who  were  not  allowed  to  follow  her.  The  door 
dosed ;  the  was  joined  bj  the  earls  and  her  keepers,  and 
descended  the  staurcaae.  At  the  foot  Melirill  her  steward 
met  her,  and  bursting  into  tears  lamented  that  he  should 
be  the  bearer  of  such  sorrowful  tidings  to  Scotland.  She 
bade  him  to  rcgoice  rather  than  lament,  as  the  end  of  her 
troubles  was  arrived,  and  to  report  that  she  died  true  to 
her  religion,  to  Scotland  and  to  France.  '^  He  that  is  the 
true  judge  of  all  secret  thoughts,'^  she  added,  '^  knoweth 
my  mind,  how  that  ever  it  hath  been  my  desire  to  have 
Scotland  and  England  united  together.  Commend  me  to 
my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  done  anything  that 
may  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  so,  good 
Melvill,  farewell !  ^'  She  kissed  him  and  bade  him  pray 
for  her.  The  earl  of  Kent  reluctantly  assented  to  her  re-* 
quest  that  two  of  her  maids  and  four  of  her  men  might  at- 
tend her.  The  procession  then  entered  the  hall,  Melvill 
bearing  the  queen's  train.  The  hall  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators, and  there  stood  in  it  a  scaffold  two  feet  high  covered 
with  black.  Paulet  aided  her  to  ascend  it.  She  seated 
herself  on  a  stool ;  the  warrant  was  read  out ;  she  replied 
asserting  the  injustice  of  her  sentence  and  denying  all  in* 
tention  of  injuring  the  queen.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
then  commenced  a  most  ill-timed  and  even  cruel  address 
to  her.  She  desired  him  not  to  trouble  himself  as  she  was 
determined  to  die  in  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been 
reared.  The  earls  then  directed  him  to  pray ;  the  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  prayer;  but  Mary  holding  out  the  crucifix 
prayed  in  Latin  with  her  servants  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Virgin.  ^'  Madam,''  said  the  earl  of  Kent,  ^'  settle  Jesus 
Christ  in  your  heart,  and  leave  those  trumperies."  She 
took  no  heed,  but  continued  her  prayers.  Her  women 
then  began  to  disrobe  her ;  the  executioners  went  to  assist ; 
she  said  she  was  not  used  to  employ  such  grooms  or  to  strip 
before  so  numerous  an  assembly.  When  she  was  stript 
her  women  began  to  lament  aloud.  She  reminded  them 
of  her  promise  and  crossed  and  kissed  them,  bidding  them 
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rejofice  and  not  to  weep,  as  they  irould  now  see  tibe  end 
of  her  troubles.  She  then  crossed  her  tnei>servttnt8  fdsoy 
bidding  them  farewell.  She  sat  down  agau^  and  one  of 
her  maids  fastened  a  Corpus  Christi  clotli.  over  her  feee ; 
she  was  led  to  the  block ;  she  knelt  down,  saying  several 
times,  ''  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  ispirit*^' 
Her  head  was  severed  at  the  second  stroke;  the  executioner 
held  it  up  streaming  with  blood.  ^^  So  perish  all  the  queen's 
enemies  !  '^  cried  the  dean.  '^  Such  end  of  all  the  queen's 
and  the  Gh>spePs  enemies!''  said  the  earl  of  Kent  standing 
over  the  body.  All  the  rest  were  silent  from  pity  or  from 
horror. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Her 
conduct  in  the  closing  scene  of  her  life  was  calm,  pious 
and  dignified ;  yet  when  we  reflect  on  the  crimes  of  which 
she  must  have  been  conscious,  we  could  wish  that  she  had 
shown  more  of  the  penitent  and  less  of  Uie  saint  and  mar« 
tyr  on  this  awful  occasion.  How  different  was  her  beha-^ 
viour  from  that  of  the  pure  and  innocent  Jane  Ghray !  The 
mind  of  Mary  however  had  probably  been  so  perverted  by 
religion  and  example,  that  she  looked  on  tlie  murder  of  her 
husband  as  laudable  revenge,  and  thought  herself  fully 
justified  by  natural  law  and  religion  (for  which  indeed  she 
had  the  authority  and  example  of  the  head  of  her  church) 
in  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  a  heretic  and 
her  political  antagonist. 

At  the  time  of  her  execution  Mary  was  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  long  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
and  had  lost  the  beauty  for  which  she  is  celebrated.  She  is 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  *'  being  of  stature  tall,  of 
body  corpulent,  round-shouldered,  her  face  fat  and  broad, 
double-chinned,  with  hazel  eyes  and  borrowed  hair."  Her 
own  hair  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  as  grey  as  one  of  three** 
score  and  ten  years  old." 

Whatever  the  wishes  or  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  may  have 
been,  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  she 
actuallyknewof  the  warrant  having  been  sent.  According 
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to  Dayboo,  when  the  iDteUi^;eiice  of  the  exeeutioa  arrived 
oa  the  evening  of  the  8ih>  Burleigh  and  the  other  council- 
Unto  thought  it  beet  not  to  tell  her  as  yet«  She  heard  it 
however^  he  says,  from  some  other  quarter,  and  testified 
neither  feeling  ncnr  displeasure.  But  in  the  morning  when 
the  event  was  officially  announced  to  her  she  showed  every 
symptom  of  grief  and  indignation.  She  shed  tears;  her 
voice  was  broken  by  sighs ;  she  drove  her  councillors  from 
her  presence  with  reproaches ;  she  put  herself  and  her  whole 
court  in  mourning.  Davison  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  then  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  marks  and  be  imprisoned 
during  pleasure,for  contempt  of  the  queen's  majesty,  breach 
of  his  dlegiance,  and  neglect  of  his  duty  in  acquainting  the 
council  with  the  warrant  and  having  it  executed  without 
her  knowledge.  The  fine,  which  reduced  him  to  beggary, 
was  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  queen  would  never  restore 
him  to  favour.  Leicester  and  Hatton  felt  her  displeasure 
also ;  even  Burleigh  was  treated  with  such  harshness  that 
he  craved  permission  to  resign  his  offices  and  retire.  It 
was  only  after  making  the  humblest  submissions  that  he 
succeeded  in  mollifying  his  incensed  sovereign. 

Though  we  do  not  regard  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
throughout  this  unhappy  affidr  as  being  that  vile  tissue  of 
hypocrisy  it  is  generally  styled,  there  certainly  was  in  it 
much  of  which  we  cannot  approve.  It  would  have  been, 
no  doubt,  the  more  generous  course,  though  perhaps  not 
the  safer,  to  have  spared  Mary's  life,  yet  we  cannot  deem 
it  unjust  to  punish  her  capitally  when  she  conspired  against 
the  life  of  a  princess  to  whose  throne  she  never  ceased  to 
lay  claim*.  But  Elizabeth  should  have  proceeded  openly ; 
she  should  not  have  thought  of  emulating  the  examples  of 
private  execution  given  by  her  ancestors ;  or  have  attempt- 

*  See  HtlUm  (i.  215).  It  has  been  observed  that  the  detention  of  Napo- 
leon in  1815  is  a  case  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Mary.  Had  he  been  kept  in 
England,  and  had  he  there  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
be  also  might,  perhaps,  have  been  executed* 
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ed  to  ahift  the  responsibilily  to  others.  She  certainly  de- 
ceived Davison  to  his  ruin^  and  would  have  ruined  Paulel 
and  Drury  ako  but  for  their  own  sense  of  religion  and  ho«> 
nour.  Her  memoiy  has  paid  the  penalty ;  the  execution 
of  the  queen  of  Scots^  with  all  her  crimes^  remains  a  stain 
on  the  fiur  fame  of  Elizabeth. 
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The  king  of  Scots,  when  he  heard  of  the  execution  of  his 
mother,  naturally  expressed  much  indignation,  and  his  lan- 
guage breathed  revenge.  But  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  with 
her  own  hand  exculpating  herself.  Leicester  also  wrote 
to  him,  and  Walsingham  to  his  secretary  Maitland,  pointing 
out  the  folly  and  hazard  of  violent  measures,  and  James 
aUowed  himself  to  be  convinced  and  pacified.  Nor  is  he  to 
be  blamed.  He  could  have  little  affection  for  a  mother 
whom  he  never  knew,  and  who  in  her  popish  bigotry  had 
proposed  to  give  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  pope  or  king  of 
Spain,  and  in  her  will  had  disinherited  him  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  tmless  he  renounced  his  religion  and  became  a  ca- 
tholic. He  also  weU  knew  that  his  people  would  not  sup- 
port him  in  a  war  with  Elizabeth  and  that  he  might  thereby 
lose  all  chance  of  the  crown  of  England.  The  king  of 
France  viewed  with  secret  satisfaction  this  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Guise.  Philip  of  Spain  was 
therefore  die  only  prince,  who  under  pretence  of  avenging 
Mary  might  turn  his  arms  against  EUizabeth. 

The  queen,  having  ascertained  that  Philip  was  preparing 
a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England,  sent  out  Drake  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy  his  shipping.  He  entered  the  port  of 
Cadiz^  where  he  burned  one  hundred  vessels  laden  with 
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stores  and  ammunition ;  he  thence  sailed  te  Cqpe  8t.  Vin- 
cent and  took  the  castle  and  three  othar  fortrasses ;  thni 
proceeding  to  the  Azores  he  lay  in  wait  fi>r  and  eqitured 
the  St.  Philip,  a  richly-laden  carrack.  These  losses  caused 
the  intended  invasion  to  be  deferred  for  a  year,  and  their 
success  inspired  the  English  seamen  with  contempt  for  the 
Spaniards  and  their  huge  unwieldy  ships.    In  Holland  af- 
fairs were  not  so  favourable.    Sir  William  Stanley,  a  ca- 
tholic, to  whom  Leicester  had  entrusted  the  defence  of 
Deventer  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  English,  be* 
trayed  it  to  the  Spaniards,  and  he  and  his  men  entered  their 
service.     His  example  was  followed  by  an  officer  named 
York  who  commanded  a  fort  near  Zutphen.    Leicester 
himself  on  his  return  fiiiled  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Sluys ; 
the  ill-feeling  between  him  and  the  States  increased  daily ; 
they  suspected  him  of  a  design  on  their  liberties,  slighted 
his  authority,  and  thwarted  his  plans;  he  was  imperious 
and  violent.    At  length  the  queen  deemed  it  advisable  to 
remove  him  from  a  situation  for  which  he  was  manifestly 
unfit.    The  States  elected  Maurice,  son  of  the  late  prince 
of  Orange,  governor  in  his  stead,  and  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  was  given  to  lord  Willoughby. 

This  year  also  the  office  of  chancellor  becoming  vacant 
the  queen  raised  to  that  high  dignity  sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  the  vice-chamberlain.  The  lawyers  sneered  at  the 
appointment;  but  the  court  of  chanceiy  was  not  then  what 
it  has  since  become ;  Hatton  had  good  sense  and  honesty, 
and  with  the  aid  of  two  sergeants-at-law  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  general  satis- 
faction. 

Though  there  had  been  no  actual  declaration  of  war  be* 
tween  Spain  and  England,  each  party  had  for  many  years 
been  injuring  the  other.  Elizabeth  aided  the  Dutch  and 
countenanced  the  expeditions  of  Drake  and  other  adven- 
turers ;  Philip  excited  rebellion  in  Ireland,  promoted  con- 
spiracies against  the  life  and  authority  of  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  preparing  to  invade  it  in  fiivour  of  the  queen 
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of  Scots.  After  the  death  of  that  princess  he  resolved  to 
put  forth  his  own  claim  to  the  crown  as  the  descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt ;  the  pope  Sixtus  V •  at  his  desire  renewed 
the  btdl  of  his  predecessor  Pius  V.  and  raised  Allen  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal^  that,  like  Pole,  he  might  proceed  as 
l^ate  to  England  when  it  should  be  conquered.  The 
new  cardinal  forthwith  published  an  ^^  Admonition ''  ad- 
dressed to  the  nobility  of  England,  full  of  the  grossest  false* 
hoods  and  vilest  calumnies  of  the  queen,  and  composed  in 
the  vituperative  style  then  familiar  to  the  Romish  writers 'i^. 
The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  devoted  by  Philip  to  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  purchase  of  stores,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1588  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  ships 
of  war,  galleys,  galleasses,  and  gaUeonsf)  from  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  his  Spanish  and  Italian  dominions  rendez- 
voused in  the  Tagus,  The  prince  of  Parma  meantime  had 
ships  and  boats  collected  and  built  in  the  ports  of  the  Ne- 
therlands for  transporting  a  veteran  force  of  thirty  thousand 
men  to  the  coast  of  England.  It  had  been  the  advice  of 
this  able  officer  that  Flushing  should  be  first  reduced  to 
assure  the  fleet  of  a  retreat  in  case  of  accident,  but  Philip 
would  hear  of  no  delay. 

While  these  immense  preparations  for  her  overthrow 
were  being  made,  the  prince  of  Parma  was  amusing  Eliza- 
beth with  a  negotiation  for  terminating  all  differences.  But 
the  means  of  resistance  were  meantime  not  neglected ;  all 
the  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  were  enrolled  and  trained  by 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  who  were  directed  to  ap- 
point officers  and  provide  arms ;  one  army  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men  under  lord  Huntsdon  was  to  be  assembled 
for  the  guard  of  the  royal  person ;  another  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  under  Leicester  was  to  be  stationed  at  Tilbury 

*  Dr.  Lingard  (viii.  442)  has  favoured  as  with  an  analysis  of  "  this  most  of- 
fensive pabUcation  *'  as  he  has  the  candour  to  term  it. 

t  The  ffttlUjf  was  a  vessel  impdled  with  oars ;  it  carried  cannon  on  the  poop 
and  stem :  the  gaUeofse  was  a  larger  galley  with  cannon  also  between  the  oars  \ 
the  galleon  was  a  large  ship  of  war  with  cannon  on  the  sides,  poop,  and  stem. 
See  Lingard,  viii,  272. 
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to  protect  the  city.  The  seaports  -were  required  to  supply 
shipping  according  to  their  means.  On  this  occasion  the 
city  of  London  set  a  noble  example ;  being  called  upon  to 
furnish  five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships^  the  citizens 
▼oluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  send  double  the  number 
of  each.  Tlie  royal  navy  consisted  of  but  thirty-four  ships, 
but  many  noblemen  fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  whole  fleet  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
ships  of  all  kinds,  manned  by  17>472  seamen.  The  chief 
command  was  entrusted  to  Howard  of  Effingham,  lord 
high  admiral  of  England;  the  three  distinguished  seamen, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  held  commands  under  him. 
The  main  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth ;  a  squadron  of 
forty  ships  under  lord  Henry  Seymour  lay  off  Dunkirk  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  prince  of  Parma. 

The  protestants  of  Europe  naturally  regarded  with  in- 
tense interest  the  approach  of  the  contest  which  was  pro- 
bably to  decide  the  fate  of  their  religion ;  but  the  Dutch 
alone  aided  the  queen  in  her  struggle.  The  king  of  Scot- 
land, though  his  interests  were  nearly  as  much  involved  in 
the  contest  as  those  of  Elizabeth,  hesitated  tiU  he  had  ex- 
torted most  advantageous  terms  from  Ashby,  the  English 
resident*.  The  king  of  France  was  little  inclined,  even  if 
able,  to  aid  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  though  cloaked 
with  zeal  for  religion,  but  the  Guises  prepared  a  body  of 
their  adherents  to  join  in  the  invasion.  Her  own  catholic 
subjects  caused  Elizabeth  mostapprehensionf;  her  council 
were  well  aware  of  their  readiness  to  rise  in  favour  of  Mary 
when  she  was  living,  and  it  was  feared  that  their  zeal  for 
their  religion  might  prove  too  strong  for  their  national 
feeling.    Some  even  advised  to  seize  and  put  the  leading 

*  He  made  the  treaty  on  the  4th  of  August.  The  danger  was  then  over, 
but  he  could  not  hare  known  it. 

t  Dr.  Lingard  says  the  catholics  were  one  half  of  the  population ;  Allen  had 
said  two-thirds.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  considered  the  real  catholica  to  be  but 
a  thirtieth.  (Hallam,  i.  239.)  Those  who,  like  Lingard,  exaggerate  the  num- 
ber of  the  catholics  ought  to  percdve  that  they  thus  in  a  great  measure  justify 
the  severities  of  the  goyemment  toward  them. 
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catholics  to  deaths  but  the  queen  rejected  this  expedient 
with  horror,  and  contented  herself  with  confining  a  few  of 
the  most  suspected  at  Wisbeach  in  the  fens  of  Ely.  The 
catholics  to  their  honour  justified  her  confidence  in  them  ^ 
their  nobles  armed  their  tenantry  in  her  service,  and  some 
fitted  out  vessels,  giving  the  command  to  protestants. 

At  length  (May  29)  the  Invincible  Armada  {Fleet),  as  it 
was  proudly  styled,  sailed  firom  the  Tagus.  It  consisted  of 
130  ships,  carrying  19,000  soldiers,  8000  seamen,  and  2000 
galley  slaves,  and  2630  pieces  of  cannon ;  its  commander 
was  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  aided  by  Juan  de  Recalde, 
a  distinguished  seaman.  It  also  carried  a  corps  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  monks  and  fiiars  of  the  difierent  orders 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heretics,  and  a  supply  of  arms  for 
the  disafiected  catholics.  OiF  the  coast  of  Gallicia  it  ex- 
perienced a  tempest,  which  obliged  the  admiral  to  remain 
for  some  time  at  Corunna  to  refit.  When  the  news  reached 
England^  the  queen,  thinking  the  danger  over  for  the  year, 
sent  word  to  the  admiral  to  lay  up  the  four  largest  ships, 
but  he  wrote  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  keep  them  even 
at  his  own  expense.  He  sailed  toward  Spain,  but  finding 
the  wind  changed  to  the  south,  he  returned  with  all  speed 
to  Plymouth  lest  the  enemy  should  arrive  before  him.  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  Armada  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  19th 
it  was  off  the  Lizard  point  in  ComwaU,  where  it  was  seen 
by  Flemming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  who  hastened  to  Plymouth 
with  the  tidings.  The  admiral  got  his  fleet  out  to  sea, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  wind  blew  strong  into 
the  port. 

The  instructions  of  the  Spanish  admiral  were  to  avoid 
hostilities  till  he  had  seen  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
safely  landed  in  England ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  captains  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  and  the  armada 
proceeded  up  channel  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  of  which 
the  horns  were  seven  miles  asunder.  The  motion  of  this 
fleet,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  ploughed  the  ocean,  was 
slow  though  every  sail  was  spread,  '^  the  winds,'^  says  Cam- 
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den^  ^^  being  as  it  were  tired  with  carrying  them^  and  the 
'  ocean  groaning  under  their  weight/'  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  EngUsh  admiral  was  to  follow  the  armada  and 
harass  it,  and  cut  off  stragglers*  During  six  days  which 
it  took  the  Spaniards  to  reach  Calais  the  annoyance  was 
incessant,  and  several  of  their  ships  were  taken  or  disabled^ 
the  superior  seamanship  of  the  English^  and  the  agility  and 
low  build  of  their  ships  giving  them  great  advantage  over  the 
unwieldy  galleons  and  galleasses.  At  length  (27th)  the 
armada  cast  anchor  near  Calais,  and  the  admiral  sent  off 
to  the  prince  of  Parma,  requiring  him  to  embark  his  troops 
without  delay.  But  this  it  was  not  in  his  power  now  to  do ; 
his  stores  were  not  yet  prepared,  his  sailors  had  run  away, 
and  the  Dutch  blockaded  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and 
Newport.  The  armada  itself  narrowly  escaped  destruction : 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  the  English  sent  eight  fire-ships 
into  it ;  the  Spaniards  in  terror  cut  their  cables ;  the  Eng- 
lish fell  on  them  in  the  morning  when  they  were  dispersed 
and  took  two  galleons,  and  the  following  day  (SIst)  a  storm 
came  on  and  drove  them  among  the  shoals  and  sands  of 
Zealand.  Here  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  decided,  as  the 
navy  was  now  in  too  shattered  a  condition  to  effect  any- 
thing, to  return  to  Spain  without  delay.  But  the  passage 
down  the  channel  was  so  full  of  hazard  that  it  was  resolved 
in  preference  to  sail  round  Scotland  and  Ireland,  dangerous 
as  that  course  appeared.  The  armada  set  sail;  the  English 
pursued  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where  want  of  am- 
munition forced  them  to  give  over  the  chase.  Storms  as- 
sailed the  armada  in  its  progress ;  several  ships  were  cast 
away  on  the  west  and  south  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the 
crews  were  butchered  by  the  barbarous  natives  or  put  to 
the  sword  by  orders  of  the  lord-deputy.  The  total  loss  was 
thirty  large  ships  and  about  ten  thousand  men.  Philip  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  great  equanimity,  ordered 
public  thanks  to  God  and  the  Saints  that  the  calamity  was 
not  greater,  and  sent  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
surviving  crews. 
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The  queen  of  England  had  shown  throughout  the  spirit  ^ 
of  a  heroine.  She  visited  the  camp  at  Tilbury  (Aug,  9), 
rode  along  the  lines  on  a  white  palfrey  with  a  truncheon 
in  her  hand^  and  animated  the  soldiers  by  her  inspiriting 
language*.  When  the  danger  was  over  she  went  in  state 
to  St.  Paid's  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven.  She  then  granted 
pensions  to  the  disabled  seamen ;  she  bestowed  her  favours 
on  the  admiral  t  and  his  officers^  and  she  had  actually 
caused  a  warrant  to  be  prepared  appointing  Leicester  to  the 
of&ce  of  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  the 
influence  of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  prevented  her  from 
signing  it^  and  as  Leicester  was  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth 
after  disbanding  his  army^  he  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died 
at  Combury  Park  in  Oxfordshire  (Sept.  4).  The  queen 
lamented  him^  but  she  caused  his  goods  to  be  seized  for 
payment  of  his  debts  to  the  crown. 

There  is  no  character  in  history  more  enigmatic  than  that 
of  Leicester.  On  the  one  hand^  we  find  him  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  retaining  the  favom*  of  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  of  princesses^  (though  he  had  enemies 
enough  who  would  gladly  reveal  to  her  anything  to  his  dis- 
advantage^) and  also  held  in  esteem  by  some  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  of  the  time^  and  by  the  rigid  sect  of  the  puri- 
tans. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  portrayed  to  us  as  stained 
with  every  vice,  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  an  adulterer,  a  poi- 
soner by  wholesale ;  in  short,  a  monster,  unredeemed  by  a 
single  virtue.  This  last  portrait,  however,  which  cannot 
be  correct,  appears  in  the  most  suspicious  quarter,  namely, 
a  book  called  **  Leicester's  Commonwealth,^'  written  by 
the  Jesuit  Persons.  The  charges  there  made  against  him 
are  in  fact  so  atrocious  as  totally  to  destroy  their  credi- 
bility. 

*  Lingard  in  his  usual  sneering  manner  endeavours  to  cast  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  speech  ascribed  to  her  could  not,  he  says,  have 
been  spoken  at  Tilbury  as  the  danger  vras  over.  The  letter  of  Drake  to  Wal- 
singham (Hardwick  Papers,  i.  586)  written  the  next  day  (Aug.  10)  will  show 
that  the  danger  was  by  no  means  thought  to  be  over. 

t  Some  time  after  she  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 
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Leicester's  in  truths  seems^  like  all  others^  to  have  been 
a  mixed  character.  He  was  a  zealous  friend^  and  a  faithful 
observer  of  his  promise ;  he  was  generous^  and  as  a  states- 
man sufficiently  acute^  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
he  was  not  sincere  in  his  religious  profession.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  insolent,  rapacious^  and  tyrannical^  and  in  his 
younger  days  very  licentious  in  his  conduct  with  the  other 
sex.  It  is^  however^  mere  calumny  to  accuse  the  queen  of 
any  improper  familiarity  with  him.  They  had  been  inti- 
mate from  childhood;  and  this  circumstance^  joined  with  his 
personal  beauty  and  his  mental  powers^  will  perhaps  ade- 
quately account  for  her  early  and  continued  partiality^. 

A  strong  desire  of  taking  vengeance  on  Spain  now  ani- 
mated the  nation ;  and  the  following  springs  (1589>)  Drake 
and  Norris^  joined  by  a  number  of  other  gentlemen^  ob- 
tained the  queen's  permission  to  fit  out^  at  their  own  ex- 
pense^ an  armament,  of  which  the  chief  object  was  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  They  took  and  plundered  the  suburb  of  Co- 
runna,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  They  thence 
proceeded  to  Lisbon ;  but  as  the  people  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  rise  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio^  and  disease  and 
want  of  supplies  were  felt,  they  put  to  sea  again.  On  their 
way  home  they  took  and  burned  the  town  of  Vigo.  Though 
the  expedition  had  been  little  more  than  two  months  out 
of  England,  such  had  been  the  ravages  of  disease^  that  one 
half  of  the  troops  had  perished;  out  of  eleven  hundred 
gentlemen  who  embarked^  but  three  himdred  and  fifty 
returned. 

Among  those  who  took  a  part  in  this  unlucky  expedition 

*  In  1566  he  said  to  La  Forest,  the  French  ambassador, "  I  reaUy  belieye  that 
the  queen  will  never  marry.  /  have  known  her  rinee  $he  wag  eight  ytar$  ^f  age 
better  than  mty  man  m  the  world.  From  that  time  she  has  always  invariably 
declared  that  she  wonld  remain  unmarried.  Should  she,  however,  happen  to 
resolve  on  marrying  and  to  choose  an  Englishman,  I  am  almost  convinced  that 
her  choice  would  fall  on  no  other  than  me ;  at  least  the  queen  has  done  me 
the  honour  several  times  to  tell  me  so  alone,  and  I  am  now  as  high  in  her  fa- 
vour as  ever.''    Ranmer,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  p,  40. 
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was  Robert  Devereux  earl  of  Essex^  a  young  nobleman^ 
with  whonij  ia  chiyabrous  danng^  united  with  a  manly^  libe- 
nl,  generous  spirity  few  in  that  age  could  compare.  He 
had  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  queen  by  his 
step-father  Leicester;  and  his  noble  qualities  caused  him 
speedily  to  rise  in  her  estimation^  and  to  occupy  after 
Leicester's  death  the  place  in  her  affections  so  long  held 
by  that  favourite.  Hopeless  of  obtaining  the  permission 
of  the  queen  to  his  exposure  of  himself  to  the  perils  of  the 
expedition^  Essex  had  stolen  away  from  court,  embarked 
secretly^  and  joined  the  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Confusion  at  this  time  prevailed  more  than  ever  in 
France.  The  cowardly  treacherous  Henry  III.  had  caused 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  he  himself  perished  soon  after  by  the  dagger  of  a 
fanatical  monk^  and  the  kins  of  Navarre^  being  the  next 
heir,  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  bigoted  ca- 
tholic party^  excited  by  Philip  IL,  refused  to  acknowledge 
an  heretical  sovereign  $  they  set  up  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon 
•against  him^  and  the  war  continued  to  rage  with  its  wonted 
animosity.  Elizabeth  aided  Henry  with  both  money  and 
men;  the  English  troops,  led  by  sir  John  Norris^  the 
gallant  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  brave  officers^  distinguished 
themselves  on  all  occasions.  Henry,  however,  aftier  con- 
tinuing the  contest  for  nearly  three  years,  found  that  un- 
less he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  subjects  he  had  little  chance  of  ultimate  success.  He 
therefore  (1593)  declared  himself  a  catholic,  and  gradually 
the  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  him.  EUzabeth^  though 
grieved  at  this  change  of  faith^  felt  it  her  interest  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  she  had  formed ;  and  her  troops  aided  in 
the  reduction  of  such  places  as  still  held  out  against  him. 
Against  Spain  the  naval  warfare  was  still  kept  up^  and  the 
earl  of  Cumberland^  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and  Thomas 
White  did  much  injury  to  the  Spanish  trade.  The  Eng- 
lish at  this  time  also  first  made  their  way  to  the  East 
Indies.    Two  vessels^  commanded  by  George  Biman  and 
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James  Lancaster^  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bi- 
man  perished  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  bat  Lancaster 
proceeded^  and^  after  enduring  many  hardships  and  losing 
the  greater  part  of  his  men^  returned  to  Enghtnd. 

The  year  1590  was  distinguished  by  the  deaths  of  the 
able  and  disinterested  secretary  Walsingham ;  of  Thomas 
Randolph^  who  had  been  on  thirteen  embassies  to  Scot- 
land^ three  to  Russia^  and  two  to  France ;  of  sir  James 
Crofts^  and  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury^  earl-marshal  of  Eng- 
land. The  following  year  the  chancellor  Hatton  died. 
The  generous  Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  Walsingham's 
office  for  the  unfortunate  Davison ;  but  the  queen's  resent- 
ment against  him  was  too  strong,  and  Burleigh,  as  a  means 
of  bringing  forward  his  son  sir  Robert  Cecil,  took  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  himself.  The  great  seal  was  com- 
mitted to  seijeant  Puckering,  under  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

In  1594,  Richard,  son  of  sir  John  Hawkins^  sailed  to 
the  South  Sea ;  but  he  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  coast 
of  Chili  and  sent  to  Spain.  The  same  year  James  Lan- 
caster was  furnished  with  three  vessels  by  the  merchants  of 
London ;  he  captured  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  and  plundered  the  town  of  Pemambuco,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  next  year  (1595)  the  able  and  enterprising 
sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  forth  in  search  of  fortune  to  Ame- 
rica. He  had  seduced  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  (to 
whom,  however,  he  made  reparation  by  marriage,)  for 
which  offence  the  queen  threw  him  into  prison ;  she  re- 
stored him  some  time  afler  to  liberty,  but  not  to  favour; 
and  his  enterprising  spirit,  unable  to  endure  inactivity  and 
thirsting  for  wealth,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of 
those  stores  of  the  precious  metals,  far  exceeding  all  that 
Peru  and  Mexico  had  yielded,  which  fame  said  lay  in  the 
region  of  Guiana  in  South  America.  He  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, (Feb.  6,)  took  a  small  town  in  the  isle  of  Trinidad^ 
and  leaving  his  ships  there  went  in  his  boats  for  four  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  river  Orinoco.  But  the  city  of  El  Dorado 
which  he  sought  was  not  to  be  founds  and  the  fall  of  the 
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rains  prerented  his  further  progress.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
voyage*. 

At  this  time  also  Drake,  Hawkins^  and  sir  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville  sailed  with  twenty-six  ships  and  a  body  of  troops 
to  America.  They  fiiiled  in  an  attempt  on  Puerto  Rico  in 
Cuba.  Hawkins  died  soon  after,  and  Drake,  having  vainly 
attempted  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  put  to  sea  again. 
He  died  soon  after  of  the  dysentery ;  and  Baskerville,  afl;er 
a  smart  action  with  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cuba,  returned  to 
England. 

Philip  had  by  no^means  abandoned  his  designs  upon  Eng- 
land ;  he  even  listened  seriously  to  the  chimerical  project  of 
some  English  Jesuits  and  exiles  for  placing  his  daughter 
the  infanta  of  Spain  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  as  being 
the  nearest  catholic  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  him- 
self resigning  his  pretensions  in  her  favour.     His  prepa- 
rations being  known,  the  queen  gave  her  consent  to  the 
proposal  of  Essex  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions.    A 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  carrying  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  gentlemen  volunteers,  commanded  by 
the  lord  admiral  Howard,  Essex,  Sir  Thomas  Howard, 
Raleigh,  Vere,  Carew,  and  Clifibrd,  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
(June  1,  1596,)  and  proceeded  to  Cadiz.     On  reaching 
that  port  (20th)  they  saw  in  it  fifteen  men  of  war  and 
forty  merchantmen.     It  was  proposed  to  attack  the  men- 
of-war  :  the  cautious  admiral  hesitated ;  at  length  he  gave 
way,  at  which  Essex  was  so  elated,  that,  regardless  of  de- 
corum, he  flung  his  hat  up  into  the  air.    The  action  lasted 
for  six  hours ;  the  enemy  then  attempted  to  run  his  ships 
ashore,  but  three  of  them  were  taken  and  about  the  same 
number  burnt.    Essex  then  landed  six  hundred  men,  and 
advanced  against  the  town ;  he  drove  off  the  troops  that 

*  "  FuU/'  says  Hume,  "  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  Ues."  We  request 
the  reader  to  peruse  the  narrative  itself  in  Cayley's  Life  of  Raleigh.  He  will 
there  see  how  little  Hume's  assertions  ire  to  be  relied  on. 
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opposed  him,  and  entered  the  town  along  with  them ;  the 
admiral  had  by  this  time  landed  his  men,  and  forced  his  way 
in.  No  further  resistance  was  made;  the  inhabitants  agreed 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  for  their  lives :  all  the 
property  in  the  town  became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  queen,  ^' that  they 
should  spare  the  women,  and  those  that  were  very  young,  or 
else  decrepit,  and  put  none  to  the  sword  but  such  as  made 
opposition/'  These  instructions  were  religiously  obeyed: 
the  nuns  and  other  women,  to  the  number  of  three  thou* 
sand,  were  conveyed  under  an  escort  to  the  port  of  St.  Mary, 
being  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  clothes  and  jewels. 
A  ransom  being  refused  for  the  merchantmen,  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  ordered  them  to  be  burnt.  The  entire  loss 
sustained  by  the  king  of  Spain  was  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  ducats*  The  secret  of  his  domestic  weakness 
was  revealed  to  the  world,  and  the  union  of  valour  and 
humanity  displayed  by  the  English  exalted  them  in  all 
men's  estimation. 

The  daring  Essex  wished  to  retain  the  town  and  endea- 
vour to  rouse  the  Moriscoes  of  Andalusia  to  insurrection ; 
but  his  more  cautious  colleagues  refused  their  consent ;  the 
men  too  were  eager  to  get  home  with  their  plunder.  The 
town  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches,  was 
burnt,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  England,  having  been  but 
ten  weeks  absent. 

Philip,  undismayed  by  his  reverses,  began  to  assemble  a 
new  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Elizabeth  consented 
that  another  expedition  against  Spain  should  be  fitted  out, 
in  which  Essex  should  have  the  chief  command,  with  Ra- 
leigh and  Sir  T.  Howard  for  his  seconds.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  ships  carrying  eight  thousand  sol- 
diers. It  sailed  from  Plymouth  (July  9, 1597),  but  a  tem- 
pest shattered  it,  and  before  it  could  be  refitted  it  was  found 
that  the  provisions  had  nearly  run  out.  The  attack  on 
Spain  was  therefore  deferred  for  the  present,  and  Essex 
proceeded  to  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet.    He 
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had  informed  hia  officers  that  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
the  isle  of  Fajal ;  the  fleet  happened  to  separate^  and  Ra- 
leigh and  his  division  arriving  first  at  that  isle^  he  landed 
and  took  it.  Essex  was  highly  ofiended ;  he  put  Sydney 
and  some  other  officers  under  arrest ;  but  when  advised  to 
bring  Raleigh  to  a  court  martial,  he  nobly  replied,  '^I 
would  had  he  been  one  of  my  friends/'  He  soon,  how- 
ever, laid  aside  his  anger  and  restored  them  all  to  favour. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  owing  it  is  said  to  Essex's  want  of  sea- 
manship, escaped  into  port.  Three  vessels  however  were 
captured,  which  sufficed  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Essex  was  some  time  after  his  return  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl-marshal,  and  sir  Robert  Cecil  and  he  became 
better  friends  than  they  had  previously  been. 

An  opportunity  for  peace  with  Spain  now  presented 
itself  (1599).  Henry  of  France,  finding  tranquillity  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  his  kingdom,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Philip  for  that  purpose.  It  was  hoped  that  a  general 
pacification  might  be  efiected;  but  as  Philip  refused  to 
treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  firee  state,  and  Elizabeth  would 
not  abandon  them,  Henry  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace. 

In  the  English  council  the  Cecils  were  for  peace,  Essex 
was  vehement  for  continuing  the  war.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  of  the  debates  the  aged  lord  treasurer  took  a  prayer 
book  and  pointed  out  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  Essex, 
'^  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,'' — words 
afterwards  regarded  as  prophetic.  Soon  after  the  question 
of  [appointing  a  deputy  for  Ireland  was  discussed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.  She  herself  wished  to  appoint  Essex's 
uncle  sir  William  Knolles,  while  Essex  was  strenuous  in 
favour  of  sir  George  Caiew.  In  the  heat  of  the  argument 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  turn  his  back  on  the  queen 
in  a  kind  of  contempt.  She  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
and  told  him  to  go  to  the  d — ^1 ;  he  clapt  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  swore  he  would  not  put  up  with  such  an  affiront  even 
from  Henry  YIII.  himself,  and  left  the  court  in  a  passion. 
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The  coolness  between  the  queen  and  her  capricious  favourite 
lasted  for  about  five  months^  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re- 
appeared at  court.  It  was  thought^  however^  that  he  never 
regained  his  former  place  in  her  heart. 

During  this  temporary  disgrace  of  Essex^  the  great  lord 
Burleigh  died^  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years^ 
leaving  a  character  for  prudence^  integrity^  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism rarely  attained  by  statesmen.  The  queen^  attached 
to  him  from  a  deep  sense  of  his  virtues  and  merits^  shed  many 
tears  at  his  deaths  and  she  never  after  could  think  of  him  or 
hear  his  name  pronounced  without  being  affected. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  now  claims  our  attention.  This 
unhappy  country  still  remained  in  its  pristine  barbarism ; 
the  descendants  of  the  English  conquerors  had  sunk  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  original  natives^  while  the  distinction  of 
race  was  maintained  only  as  a  source  of  evil.  The  Re- 
formation proved,  like  everything  else,  a  root  of  bitterness 
to  Ireland.  Compulsion  not  persuasion  was  employed  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  purer  faith ;  the  barbarous  Irish  and 
many  of  the  degenerate  English  clung  the  closer  for  it  to 
their  old  superstition ;  the  courts  of  the  Vatican  and  Ma- 
drid took  advantage  of  this  feeling.  Sanders  and  other 
bigots  were  sent  thither  to  stir  up  rebellion ;  and  many  of 
the  native  Irish  by  serving  in  the  Spanish  armies  acquired 
the  skill  and  discipline  requisite  for  opposing  the  regular 
armies  of  England.  Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth warfare  more  or  less  active  prevailed  in  Ireland. 
Fitzmaurice  earl  of  Desmond,  who  ruled  in  barbaric  state 
over  a  large  portion  of  Munster,  was  by  the  arts  of  Sanders 
and  others  precipitated  into  a  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  himself  and  his  family  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
immense  estates  (1583).  Hugh  O'Nial,  whom  the  queen 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tirone,  was  now  the 
most  formidable  opponent  of  the  English  government. 
He  had  cast  off  his  allegiance,  united  the  northern  Irish 
under  himself,  and  was  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Spain.    Intelligence  now  arrived  of  his  having 
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defeated  and  akun  ai^  Henry  Bagnal  and  fifteen  bundled 
men.  It  was  proposed  in  the  council  to  send  lord  Mountjoy 
thither  as  chief  governor;  but  Essex  strenuously  opposed 
this  appointment^  and  in  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
the  kind  of  person  who  should  be  sent  he  drew  his  own 
portrait  so  accurately  that  it  was  plain  to  all  what  his  object 
was.  Cecily  Raleigh  and  his  other  enemies  gladly  seized 
on  the  occasion  of  removing  him  from  court.  The  new 
title  of  Lord  Lieutenant  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  left 
London  in  March  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
accompanied  by  a  gallant  train  of  nobles  and  gentlemen. 
The  forces  placed  at  his  disposal  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

Instead  of  marching  against  Tirone  at  once,  Essex,  at 
the  persuasion  of  some  of  the  Irish  council,  who  wished  to 
secure  their  estates  in  Munster,  led  his  forces  thither.  Here 
he  passed  the  better  part  of  the  summer,  and  though  the 
natives  made  little  resistance  his  army  melted  away  by 
disease  and  desertion.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was 
obliged  to  write  to  the  English  council  for  two  thousand 
additional  troops ;  yet  even  when  these  arrived  he  found 
that  from  desertion  and  other  causes  he  could  lead  but 
four  thousand  men  against  O'Nial.  He  therefore  listened 
to  a  proposal  of  that  chief  for  a  conference.  They  met  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream ;  a  truce  till  the  following 
May  was  agreed  on,  and  Essex  engaged  to  transmit  to 
England  the  demands  of  O'Nial,  which  were  too  high  ever 
to  be  granted. 

Though  Essex  had  received  orders  not  to  leave  Ireland, 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  who  he  was  conscious 
had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal 
mind,  and  on  the  morning  of  Michaelmas  eve  the  queen 
saw  him  enter  her  chamber  before  she  had  finished  dress- 
ing and  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.  Taken 
thus  by  surprise,  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  He  retired 
in  high  spirits,  and  was  heard  to  thank  God,  that  though 
he  had  met  with  many  storms  abroad  he  had  found  a  sweet 
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calm  at  home.  Before  the  day  ended^  however^  the  oalm 
tamed  to  a  fitorm* ;  the  queen,  who  would  not  have  her 
authority  infringed,  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to  his 
room,  and  in  a  few  days  committed  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  lord  keeper  ESgerton.  Anxiety  of  mind  brought  on 
him  an  attack  of  illness :  Elizabeth,  who  really  loved  him, 
sent  him  some  broth  from  her  own  table,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  desired  the  physician  to  tell  him,  that  were  it  not 
for  her  honour,  she  would  visit  him  herself. 

After  his  recovery  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  own 
house,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  countess,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Walsingham  and  widow  of  sir  PhiUp 
Sidney,  he  devoted  hunself  to  literature,  the  study  of  which 
he  had  never  neglected.  The  accounts  of  the  success  of 
Mountgoy,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
judicious expressions  of  the  popular  feelings  in  his  favour, 
gave  strength  to  the  arguments  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
queen  directed  that  he  should  be  examined  before  the  privy 
council.  He  made  no  defence,  throwing  himself  in  a  strain 
of  aiFecting  eloquence  on  the  queen's  mercy.  The  sentenoe 
passed  was  that  he  should  not  exercise  any  of  his  oflSces, 
and  should  confine  himself  to  his  own  house.  He  behaved 
with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  recovered  his  former  state  of  fiivour  had  not  a 
slight  circumstance  occurred  which  caused  his  ruin. 

A  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  had  been  given  to  Essex  for 
a  term  which  now  expired.  On  his  application  for  a  re- 
newal, the  queen  refiised,  saying  she  must  first  learn  its 
value,  and  that  an  unruly  beast  must  be  stinted  in  its  pro- 
vender. Essex  now  fancied  there  was  a  settled  design  to 
ruin  him ;  he  began  to  give  ear  to  the  evil  suggestions  of 
his  secretary  Cufie  and  others  who  recommended  violent 

*  **Whe]i  I  did  come  into  her  pretence,"  sayi  Htnington,  *'ihe  chafed 
much,  walked  fatUy  to  and  fro,  looked  with  diaoompoture  on  her  viaage,  and 
I  remember  she  catched  my  girdle  when  I  kneeled  to  her,  and  iwore  '  By  God's 
Son  I  am  no  queen ;  that  num  is  above  me.  Who  gave  him  command  lo  come 
here  bo  toon  ?  I  did  tend  bira  on  other  boiiBess."' 
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courses ;  he  increased  the  number  of  his  dependents ;  he 
took  the  opinions  of  some  divines  on  the  lawAilness  of 
using  force  against  a  sovereign.  Some  of  the  more  zealous 
puritan  clergy  (a  party  which,  like  Leicester,  he  always 
favoured)  recommended  his  cause  to  the  citizens  in  their 
lectures.  He  even  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Scots,  assuring  him  that  Cecil  and  the  other  ministers 
were  in  favour  of  the  Infanta,  and  advising  him  to  assert 
his  right  to  the  succession,  in  which  he  offered  to  support 
him  with  his  life  and  fortune.  In  his  imprudence  he  could 
not  refrain  from  using  disparaging  language  of  the  queen, 
such  as  saying  '^  she  was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and 
was  as  crooked  in  mind  as  in  body.''  All  this  was  con- 
veyed to  the  queen's  ear  by  his  enemies  among  the  court 
ladies. 

Drury-house,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
was  the  place  where  the  principal  malcontents  used  to 
meet ;  but  Essex  himself  never  was  present.  Plans  were 
formed  for  seizing  the  palace  and  obliging  the  queen  to 
dismiss  his  enemies  and  alter  her  mode  of  governing.  The 
suspicions  of  the  ministers  were  awaked,  and  Essex  was 
summoned  before  the  council  (Feb.  7j  1601).  He  feigned 
illness ;  in  the  night  his  friends  resorted  to  hun,  and  as  next 
day  was  Sunday  and  the  chief  citizens  would  be  assembled 
according  to  custom  at  Paul's  Cross,  it  was  resolved  to  try 
to  induce  them  to  follow  him  to  the  palace. 

In  the  morning  the  lord-keeper  and  some  others  were 
sent  to  Essex-house.  They  were  admitted  through  the 
wicket  but  their  attendants  were  excluded,  and  after  some 
altercation  they  were  confined  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Essex 
then  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  knights  and 
gentlemen ;  on  the  way  to  the  city  he  was  joined  by  about 
two  hundred  others,  but  on  reaching  St.  Paul's  he  found 
no  one  there.  He  advanced,  shouting,  '^  For  the  queen  1 
for  the  queen !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life !"  but  few  noticed 
him.  Soon  after  the  lords  Burleigh  and  Cumberland  en- 
tered the  city  proclaiming  him  a  traitor ;  he  attempted  to 
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return  home^  but  was  repulsed  by  the  guard  at  Ludgate ; 
he  then  entered  a  boat  at  Queenhithe  and  returned  by 
water.  He  found  his  prisoners  gone;  soldiers  began  to 
surround  the  house ;  cannon  were  brought  finom  the  Tower; 
lord  Sands  advised  a  sally  sword  in  hand^  but  Essex  did 
not  yet  despair^  and  he  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  a 
fair  trial. 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
19th  before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers.  As  some  of  them 
were  his  personal  enemies,  he  claimed  a  right  to  challenge 
them^  but  this  right  was  denied  by  the  judges.  The  facts 
were  easily  proved,  but  Essex  denied  all  intention  of  inju- 
ring the  queen.  They  were  found  guilty.  Essex  said,  that 
for  himself  he  should  neither  solicit  nor  refuse  mercy,  but 
he  hoped  the  life  of  his  friend  would  be  spared,  who  had 
only  acted  from  affection  to  him.  Southampton  threw  him- 
self immediately  on  the  mercy  of  the  queen. 

In  prison  Essex  was  attended  by  Ashton,  his  favourite 
divine,  who  awoke  in  his  bosom  such  a  degree  of  spiritual 
terror  and  remorse,  that  he  made  a  most  ample  confession, 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  his  friends  and  even  aggravating 
the  guilt  into  which  their  regard  for  him  had  led  them. 
He  requested,  it  is  said,  to  be  executed  within  the  walls  of 
the  Tower.  The  conflict  of  passions  usual  to  the  queen's 
bosom  on  such  occasions  now  took  place.  She  signed  the 
warrant ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  at  length  suffered  the 
execution  to  take  place. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Essex 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  He  behaved  with  great  piety  and 
resignation,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
calling  his  offence  '^  a  great  sin,  a  bloody  sin,  a  crying  and 
infectious  sin.''  The  first  blow  of  the  axe  deprived  him  of 
sense  and  motion ;  at  the  third  the  head  was  separated  from 
his  body;  and  thus  in  only  his  thirty-fourth  year  was  ter- 
minated the  mortal  existence  of  the  gallant,  honourable, 
upright  earl  of  Essex,  a  man  too  frank,  open  and  candid, 
to  be  able  long  to  maintain  himself  against  such  wily  and 
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artful  opponents  as  Raleigh  and  Cecily  and  too  headstrong^ 
imiNrudent,  petulant,  and  arrogant  to  avoid  offending  his 
affectionate  but  haughty  mistress. 

The  life  of  Southampton  was  spared^  but  Essex's  step- 
father sir  Christopher  Blount,  his  secretary  Cuffe,  and  his 
steward  Merrick  were  executed. 

The  only  event  of  much  importance  in  the  remainder  of 
the  queen's  reign  was  the  reduction  of  Tirone  and  the  other 
Irish  chiefs  by  the  deputy  Mountjoy  (1602).  The  king  of 
Spain  had  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  their  aid 
under  Juan  d'  Aguilar  and  Alfonso  O'Campo,  but  these 
generals  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  lord-deputy  at 
Kinsale  and  Baltimore. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Elizabeth  was  now  drawing  to  its 
dose.  By  her  great  temperance  she  had  enjoyed  good 
health  and  spirits  through  a  long  life.  In  the  spring  of 
1602,  when  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  entertained  by  her  at 
Richmond,  she  opened  the  ball  with  him  in  a  gaillarde, 
which  she  danced  with  grace  and  spirit ;  and  in  the  autimin 
she  made  her  annual  progress,  riding  out  to  view  the  sports 
of  the  field  and  having  dancing  in  her  privy  chamber. 
But  gradually  her  spirits  sank,  and  she  became  silent  and 
melancholy.  The  memory  of  Essex,  the  gallant  and  up- 
right,  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  sacrifice,  augmented 
her  dejection ;  and  the  visible  decrease  of  her  popularity 
in  consequence  of  it  added  to  her  pain.  But  in  fact  na- 
ture was  giving  way,  and  life  had  ceased  to  yield  enjoy- 
ment. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  (1603)  though  she  had  a 
cold  she  removed  on  a  wet  and  stormy  day  to  Richmond. 
She  there  grew  worse,  but  she  would  not  attend  to  the 
advice  of  her  physicians.  The  death  of  her  relative  and 
friend  the  countess  of  Nottingham^  soon  after  occurred, 

*  The  well-known  itory  of  the  ring — given  by  the  queen  to  Essex,  and  which 
he  sent  to  her  by  the  oonnteu  of  Nottingham,  who  by  Cecil's  advice  did  not 
ddiver  it— itsts  on  the  anthoiity  of  Aubrey  and  Otbornei  and  is  genenlly  re* 
garded  as  apocryphal. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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which  afflicted  her  greatly.  She  drooped  daily ;  her  sighs  * 
and  tears  were  firequent*  On  the  lOth  of  March  she  fell 
into  a  stupor  and  lay  some  time  for  dead.  When  she  re* 
covered  she  had  cushions  brought  for  her  to  lie  on ;  for  she 
would  not  go  to  bed^  being  persuaded  that  if  she  did  she 
should  never  leave  it.  She  thus  continued  for  ten  days 
refusing  both  food  and  medicine.  The  prelates  who  were 
about  her  ui^d  her  to  provide  for  her  spiritual  safety  and 
recommend  her  soul  to  God.  She  mildly  replied^  '^  That 
I  have  done  long  ago.''  The  lord  admiral^  who  had  most 
influence  over  her^  at  length  got  her  to  bed^  partly  by  en- 
treaty,  partly  by  force.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the 
lord-admiral^  the  lord-keeper^  and  secretary  Cecil  asked  her 
whom  she  would  wish  to  succeed ;  she  replied,  "  My  seat 
has  been  the  seat  of  kings ;  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son,  but 
a  kingt*"  When  asked  to  explain  she  said,  ^^  Who  should 
that  be  but  our  cousin  of  Scotland  ? "  During  the  day  she 
became  speechless.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  primate  and 
the  other  prelates  had  left  her,  the  councillors  returned,  and 
Cecil  asked  her  if  she  still  continued  in  her  resolution, 
^  whereat  suddenly  heaving  herself  upwards  in  her  bed  and 
pulling  her  arms  out  of  bed  she  held  her  hands  jointly  over 
her  head  ii^  form  of  a  crown."  At  six  in  the  evening  she 
made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her  chaplains.  The  pri- 
mate examined  her  of  her  faith;  she  replied  by  signs;  he 
prayed  at  her  desire  till  it  was  late  in  the  night.  He  then 
retired,  and  at  the  hour  of  three  in  the  morning  the  queen 
gently  yielded  up  her  spirit.  At  ten  o^clock  king  James 
was  proclaimed. 

This  great  queen  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  during  forty-five  of  which  she  had  occupied  the 
throne.    When  we  look  back  on  the  dangers  she  8ur« 

*  "  In  all  my  lifetime  before/'  nyn  lord  Monmouth,  **  I  neter  heard  her 
fetch  a  aigh  but  when  the  queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then,  upon  my  know* 
ledge,  she  shed  many  tears  and  sighs." 

t  By  the  term  *  rascal's  son '  she  is  said  to  have  meant  lord  Beauchamp,  the 
son  of  Catherine  Qrey  (abore,  p.  162),  whote  name  had  been  mentioned  as  re- 
presentatlye  of  the  house  of  Suffolk. 
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mounted^  on  the  power  and  influence  to  which  she  attained 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  respect  in  which  she  was 
held  by  foreigners,  and  the  admiration  and  affection  of  her 
own  subjects,  we  must  at  once  recognise  the  true  greatness 
of  her  character.  Elizabeth  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
vigour  of  mind,  prudence,  sagacity,  and  penetration*  She 
knew  how  to  select  those  adapted  for  the  public  service, 
laid  she  steadily  supported  them  against  the  arts  and 
intrigues  of  their  enemies.  In  her  deportment  she  was 
majestic,  in  her  manners  affiible  and  courteous,  but  still 
the  sovereign'!',  in  her  dress  and  style  of  living  splendid 
and  magnificent.  She  was  fond  of  popularity,  and  omitted 
no  honest  art  for  gaining  it. 

The  defects  of  this  great  princess  were  those  of  the 
woman.  She  loved  dress  overmuch,  she  was  a  coquette  by 
nature,  and  delighted  in  the  language  of  courtly  and  amor- 
ous adulation ;  she  excessively  admired  beauty  in  the  other 
sex,  and  indulged  in  familiarities  of  act  and  language  toward 
her  favourites  highly  indecorous  when  judged  by  the  pre* 
sent  standard.  Hence  her  inveterate  enemies,  the  papists^ 
have  taken  occasion  to  represent  her  as  a  modem  Messa«> 
lina.  Their  calumnies,  however,  are  incredible  in  themselves 
and  utterly  devoid  of  proof  t*    In  her  temper  Elizabeth  was 

*  **  Her  mind/'  says  Hanington,  **  was  oftime  like  the  gentle  air  that  cometh 
from  the  westerly  point  in  a  summer's  mom ;  't  was  sweet  and  refreshing  to  all 
around  her. ....  Again,  she  oould  put  forth  sueh  alterationsi  when  obedience  was 
lacking,  as  left  no  doubtings  whose  daughter  she  was."  A  little  further  on  he 
saysi  **  When  she  smiled  It  was  a  pure  sunshine  that  every  one  did  chuse  to 
bask  in  if  they  could;  but  anon  came  a  storm  from  a  sudden  gathering  of 
cloudsy  and  the  thunder  fell  in  wondrous  manner  on  all  alike." 

t  See  the  vile  malicious  letter  of  Mary  to  her,  (MurdiUi  558)  which  proves 
at  least  the  grossness  of  Mary's  mind,  even  supposing  her  only  to  repeat,  as  she 
says,  the  words  of  lady  Shrewsbury ;  who,  by  the  way,  accused  Mary  herself  of 
intriguing  with  the  earl  her  husband.  Lingard  (whose  history  of  this  reign 
might  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  region  of  historical  romance)  describes  her  as 
**  callous  to  every  sense  of  shame,"  and  misquotes  Osborne  to  hint  that  **  her 
licentions  habits  survived  even  when  the  fires  of  wantonness  had  been  q[uenehed 
by  the  chill  of  age."  He  enumerates  as  her  gallants  Leicester,  Hatton,  Raleigh^ 
Chtford,  Blount,  Simier,  and  Ai^ou.  Even  protestants  have  lent  their  feeble 
aid  toward  maligning  the  virgin  queen. 

The  foUowing  paiMge  of  CaatelnMi  the  nte&ch  ambassador,  who  kaew  SUss* 
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prone  to  anger ;  she  often  struck  those  mth  whom  she  was 
offended^  and  oaths  were  familiar  to  her  lips.  She  was 
frequently  vacillating  and  uncertain  in  her  resohitions,  and 
she  was  capable  of  profound  dissimulation.  Toward  the 
dose  of  her  reign  her  firugality  approached  the  boimds  of 
parsimony. 

To  the  unprejudiced  eye  which  contemplates  the  lustre 
of  her  regal  virtues  these  defects  will^  however,  appear  but 
as  spots  on  the  sun.  Posterity  confirms,  and  ever  will  con* 
firm,  the  judgement  of  her  contemporaries,  which  placed 
Elizabeth  in  the  very  first  rank  among  sovereigns. 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  gay  and  splendid,  and  con« 
trasted  strongly  with  the  gloom  of  that  of  the  latter  years 
of  her  fanatical  sister.  Our  popish  historian  artfully  en*- 
deavours  to  make  it  out  to  have  been  little  better  than  a 
Paphian  temple,  on  the  authority  of  one  Faunt,  a  rigid 
qu^rdous  puritan;  as  if  there  ever  was  a  court  which 
would  not  appear  licentious  and  dissolute  in  the  eyes  of 
an  austere  religionist.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reformation 
had  raised  the  tone  of  morals,  and  in  protestant  courts 
actions  were  severely  censured  which  were  regarded  as 
merely  venial  offences  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  Still 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  it  certainly  could  not  vie  in  decorum  and  morality  with 
the  present  court  of  England. 

The  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Elizabeth  and  her 
government  is  the  persecution  of  the  cathoUcs.  One  is 
tempted  to  cry  out  with  the  indignant  satirist,  Quis  ttderit 
Gracchos  de  seditione  guerentes?  on  hearing  them  com* 
plain* ;  but  the  faults  and  vices  of  one  party  do  not  justify 

beth  and  her  court  intimately,  we  think  luffioes  to  refute  these  ilanden :  "  Et  si 
Ton  a  Toulu  taxer  fauasement  d'avoir  de  I'amour,  je  dirai  avec  ir^te  que  ce 
aont  inventions  foxigte  de  ses  malveillans  et  de  cabinets  des  ambassadeuia  pour 
d^gouter  de  son  alliance  ceux  aux  quels  elle  eut  6U  utile."  (Mem.,  i.  62.) 

*  The  balance  of  blood  between  the  two  religions  may  be  thus  stated. 
During  the  45  years  of  Elizabeth  about  200  catholics  it  is  said  wene  executed 
as  traitorsy  whUe  in  the  six  years  of  Mary  nearly  300  piotestanti  were  burnt 
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tiiose  of  the  other.  Let  us  then  cahnly  consider  the  state 
of  the  case.  During  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
there  was  a  pretender  to  the  throne^  whose  title  the  catholics 
in  general  regarded  as  better  than  hers ;  conspiracies  were 
continually  formed  against  her ;  she  had  been  spirituallj 
outlawed  by  the  pope.  To  guard  against  the  evils  which 
menaced  the  queen  and  the  protestant  religion  severe  laws 
were  passed  by  the  legislature^  and  several  of  those  who 
violated  them  were  executed^  not  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion^ but,  as  was  constantly  asserted,  as  traitors**  The 
mode  of  execution  was  that  which  had  been  in  use  for  cen- 
turies. It  was  barbarous  and  cruel  no  doubt;  but  the 
queen  directed  a  mitigation  of  it,  at  least  in  London.  As 
to  those  who  suffered,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
upright  and  conscientious  men ;  but  they  knew  the  law, 
they  wilfully  violated  it,  and  they  therefore  had  little  right 
to  complain  when  the  penalty  was  inflicted  t*  We  are  far 
from  justifying  severe  and  cruel  laws,  and  we  are  as  sincere 
advocates  for  the  rights  of  conscience  as  any ;  but  we  would 
have  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  judged  by  the  maxims  of 
their  age.  Toleration  was  then  a  thing  unknown ;  indivi- 
duals might  have  been  in  favour  of  trying  it,  but  it  would 
have  been  quite  an  experiment;  and  we  are  perhaps  not 
justified  in  asserting  positively  that  it  would  have  been  a 
successftd  one.  The  fact  certainly  is  that  the  course  adopted 
did  succeed,  and  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  popery 
completely  lost  its  ground  in  England. 

•oUly  on  aooount  of  their  reUgion.  To  the  aooount  of  Rome  ire  alio  to  be  placed 
the  50,000  or  100,000  put  to  death  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre ;  the  100,000  persona  burnt  by  the  Inquisition,  according  to  Llorente ; 
the  massacre  of  the  Vandois ;  the  dragotmadeM,  &c.  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  re- 
toked  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  massacres  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  &c.  &c. 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke  asserted  that  "  in  all  her  late  migesty's  time,  by  the^spaoe 
of  forty-four  years  and  upwards,  there  were  for  treasonable  practices  executed 
in  all  not  thirty  priests,  nor  abore  five  i-eceivers  and  harbourers  of  them ;  and 
/^  reHptrn  not  (my  one." — Jardine,  Crim.  Trials,  it  133. 

t  **  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  any  one  who  was 
executed  might  not  have  sayed  his  life  by  explicitly  denying  the  pope's  power 
to  depose  the  queen."-^Hall«m,  i.  222. 
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The  peraecution  of  the  puritans  in  this  reign  has  not 
the  same  plea  of  self-defence  in  its  &Your;  it  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No  party  in  fiict  were 
more  intolerant  than  the  puritans  themselves ;  they  were 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  severe  measures  against 
the  catholics. 

This  reign  also  was  deformed  by  the  horrid  practice  of 
burning  as  heretics  those  who  went  further  than  the  party 
in  power  had  chosen  to  go  in  their  secession  from  Rome. 
Four  persons  suffered  under  the  writ  ^^  De  haeretico  com- 
burendo/^  A  single  voice,  that  of  honest  John  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  was  raised,  but  raised  in  vain,  against  de» 
priving  men  of  their  lives  for  their  religious  opinions. 

In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the 
increase  of  pasturage  and  enclosures,  and  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  population  in  a  period  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity,  the  practice  of  mendicancy  had  grown  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Various  fruitiess  attempts  having  been 
made  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  suppress  it,  an  act 
was  finally  passed  (44  Eliz.  ch.  2.)  enacting  that  all  maimed 
and  impotent  persons  should  be  provided  for  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  respective  parishes,  and  that  employment 
shotdd  be  found  for  the  unemployed  able-bodied  poor. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Poor-laws,  which  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  our  subsequent  legislation. 

The  queen  &voured  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise, 
being  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  naval  power  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  The  trade  which  had  been  opened 
with  Russia  in  her  sister's  reign,  when  English  vessels  pe- 
netrated through  the  Icy  Sea  to  Archangel,  was  continued, 
and  daring  traders  conveyed  their  goods  thence  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  sold  them  in  Persia.  A  trade  was  also  opened  with 
Turkey.  But  the  efforts  of  the  queen  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  were  frustrated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  practice  of 
granting  patents  of  monopoly,  which  she  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  had  been  done  by  her  predecessors.  To  her 
frugal  temper  this  seemed  a  thrifty  mode  of  gratifying  her 
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oouitimy  and  lewiiding  the  meritorious.  The  grantees  sold 
their  patents  toconqianies  of  traders,  who  set  on  the  articles 
the  highest  prices  that  pmdiaaen  coold  pay ;  salt,  for  ex- 
ample, being  raised  from  15dL  to  15#.  a  busheL  Scarcely 
any  article  had  escaped  the  n^city  of  the  courtiers*;  but 
in  1601^  when  the  matter  had  caused  a  great  fennent  in 
the  commons,  the  prudent  queen  promised  that  she  would 
revoke  all  such  patents  as  should  be  proved  iujurious* 

The  reign  of  Elisabeth  was  also  a  period  of  fiterary  gloiy. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Chaucer  almost  alone  could  be  placed 
on  the  roUs  of  genius;  but  now  a  noble  band  <^ poets  i^ 
peared^  who  were  to  set  England  on  a  line  with  Oreeoe 
and  Italy.  To  whom  are  unknown  the  undying  names  of 
Shakspere  and  Spenser^  the  chiefs  of  this  poetic  choir  ?  In 
prose.  Hooker  first  gave  proof  of  the  depth  and  eloquence, 
the  digni^  and  harmony,  of  which  the  English  langtiage  is 
capable  of  being  the  vehicle. 

Newqp^ierB,  now  of  such  importance,  first  iq[>peared  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  year  of  the 
Armada,  a  kind  of  gaasette^  named  the  Mercuiy,  was  esta* 

*  When  the  list  was  read  in  the  house  in  1601,  a  member  cried,  "  Is  not 
bread  in  the  number?"  *<  Bread!  "cried  the  rest  in  amaze.  "  Nay/' said  he, 
''IT  aonmadyiateBdiiDrtliiay  fanid  wlU  he  there  before  tlii  sect  piriis- 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

Power  of  tbe  crown.— Home  of  commonB.— Coort  of  Star-duunber.— 
Coort  of  High<KKimmi8nQD. — ^Wardaliip.— Younger  brothen. — ^Leigers  or 
resident  ambassadors. — ^Lingard. 

Thb  period  during  which  the  throne  of  England  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  house  of  Tudor  was  one  of  transition  in 
politics  and  religion.  The  crown  at  this  time  acquired  a 
degree  of  strength  and  influence  unknown  to  the  Plan- 
tagenets^  but  the  power  which  was  to  control  it  was  secretly 
growing  up.  This  new  power  was  the  commons ;  for  those 
who  in  reality  had  withstood  the  prerogative  of  the  Ed- 
wards and  the  Henries  were  the  ancient  nobility^  the  feudal 
aristocracy^  beneath  whose  protection  the  house  of  com- 
mons acted  against  the  crown.  But  the  war  of  the  Roses^ 
and  various  natural  and  political  causes  had  thinned  the 
ranks  and  broken  the  power  of  the  feudal  baronage^  and 
the  commons  without  leaders  or  support  became  timid  and 
submissive.  A  new  nobility,  indebted  to  royal  favour  for 
its  honours  and  to  royal  munificence  or  profusion  for  its 
wealth,  sprang  up"^.  It  was  naturally  timid,  subservient 
and  self-seeking,  and  we  have  seen  on  numerous  occasions 
how  abjectly  it  obeyed  the  royal  will.  Were  it  not  for  the 
spirit  breathed  by  the  Reformation,  which  gradually  infused 
vigour  and  courage  into  the  breasts  of  the  commons,  the 
sacred  flame  of  liberty  might  have  become  extinct.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  to  the  puritans  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  conservation. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  the  commons  were  in  their  most 
feeble  condition ;  for  the  very  circumstance  to  which  they 
owed  their  future  strength,  namely,  the  Reformation,  con- 

*  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  nobility,  such  as  the  Howards,  the  Stanleys, 
the  Nevilles,  the  Perdes,  the  Courteneys,  can  trace  its  honours  beyond  the 
time  of  the  Tudon. 
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tributed  to  augment  the  power  of  the  despot,  who  holding 
the  balance  between  the  two  parties^  was  courted  by  both, 
and  neither  would  risk  the  forfieiture  of  his  favour  or  incur 
his  displeasure  by  any  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  national 
liberties.  Yet  servile  as  was  the  house  of  conunons  imder 
Henry,  it  sometimes  presumed  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the 
crown  to  obtain  money.  The  commons  under  Edward  YI. 
showed  some  symptoms  of  retiuning  vigour.  They  ventured 
to  throw  out  several  bills  sent  down  from  the  lords.  The 
parliaments  of  Mary  proved,  as  we  have  seen,  refractory 
on  several  points,  and  the  piuitanic  spirit,  which  began  to 
assume  strength  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  manifested  itself 
on  various  occasions  by  an  opposition  to  the  court  so  strong 
as  to  cause  that  prudent  princess  to  recede  from  measures 
which  she  had  proposed,  and  to  promise  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  commons. 

The  strongest  proof  which  can  be  afforded  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the  anxiety  of  the . 
court  to  procure  influence  in  it.  This  was  efiected  by  cre- 
ating new  boroughs,  or  restoring  their  privilege  to  those 
boroughs  which,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  wages  to 
their  representatives,  had  let  it  go  out  of  use.  Care  of  course 
vras  always  taken  to  select  those  places  in  which  the  crown 
or  its  supporters  had  influence,  and  in  this  manner  num- 
bers of  the  servants  of  the  court  obtained  seats  in  the  house 
of  commons.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  two-and-twenty  bo- 
roughs were  thus  created  or  restored ;  Mary  added  fourteen 
to  the  number,  and  Elizabeth  continued  the  practice.  We 
thus  see  that  Time  was  not  the  only  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rotten  boroughs. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  independentiy  of  the  parha- 
ment,  was  however  very  considerable  and  almost  over- 
whelming even  under  the  later  Tudors :  it  retained  all  its 
feudal  prerogatives,  with  the  addition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  acquired  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  in  the  courts  of 
star-chiunber  and  of  high-commission  it  had  two  mighty 
engines  of  oppression. 

The  origin  of  the  court  of  star-chamber  was  as  follows. 
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The  councO^  i.  e.  the  Curia  BeffU,  had  all  along  ezerased 
a  very  arbitrary  degree  of  power.    As  it  usually  sat  in  the 
apartment  named  the  star-chamber^  from  the  stars  with 
which  it  was  adorned^  it  thence  derived  its  appellation.    It 
silently  acquired  the  powers  vested  in  the  court  erected  by 
the  statute  of  3  Henry  YII.    It  served^  as  sir  Thomas 
Smith  expresses  it,  ^^to  bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  which  would  ofier  wrong  by  force  to  any  man- 
ner of  men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or  defend 
the  right  by  order  of  the  law  f*  and  so  fiEur  it  was  beneficiaL 
But  it  gradually  extended  its  jurisdiction  much  further^ 
and  took  cognisance  of  such  a  number  of  offsnces  as  ren- 
dered it  a  powerfrd  implement  of  despotism.    Thus  it  pu- 
nished scandalous  reports  of  persons  in  power  and  the 
spreading  of  seditious  news ;  if  a  man  refused  to  lend 
money  as  a  benevolence  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  as  also  were  jurors  who  found  verdicts  contrary  to 
.  the  wishes  of  the  crown.    It  punished  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, and  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  sentence. 

Severe  and  arbitrary  as  the  star-chamber  was  in  civil 
matters,  a  more  tyrannic  tribunal  took  cognisance  of  affiiirs 
relating  to  religion.    This  was  the  court  of  high-commi*- 
sion,  a  miniature  Inquisition,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  1580.    The  spirit  of  the  age,  which  knew  not  tolera^ 
tion,  was  the  true  origin  of  this  tribunal ;  but  its  germ 
appears  to  have  been  a  commission  granted  by  queen  Mary 
in  1557  to  certain  prelates  and  others  to  inquire  after  here- 
sies, and  punish  those  who  did  not  come  to  church,  or 
misbehaved  themselves  there,  etc.     The  court  of  high- 
commission  consisted  of  forty-four  members,  of  whom 
twelve  were  bishops.    They  were  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
violations  of  the  acts  of  supremacy,  uniformity,  and  two 
other  acts,  in  any  way,  by  deed,  speech,  or  writing.    They 
could  punish  those  who  absented  themselves  from  church, 
and  those  guilty  of  incest,  adultery,  etc. ;  they  might  ex- 
amine suspected  persons  on  their  oaths,  ex  officio,  and 
punish  by  fine,  imprisonment,  etc.  $  they  might  visit  and 
reform  heresies  and  schisms,  and  deprive  beneficed  persons 
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holdiiig  doctrines  contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  In 
a  word^  their  power  had  hardly  any  limits^  and  by  means 
of  it  a  perfect  despotism  over  opinion  was  establi^ed. 

The  feudal  burdens  continued  to  be  as  oppressive  as 
sfver.  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  were  sorely  aggrieved 
by  the  abuses  of  purveyance 'i^^  and  wardship  was  a  source 
of  ruin  to  numbers  of  the  gentry.  The  following  picture 
of  its  evils  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  statesman  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

^^  Many  men/'  says  sir  Thomas  Smith  f^  **  do  esteem  this 
wardship  by  knighfs  service  very  unreasonable  and  un- 
just, and  contrary  to  nature,  that  a  freeman  and  gentleman 
should  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  so 
change  guardians  as  masters  and  lords,  at  whose  govern- 
ment not  only  his  body  but  his,  lands  and  his  houses 
should  be  to  be  wasted  and  spent  without  accounts,  and 
then  to  marry  at  the  will  of  him  who  is  his  natural  lord^ 
or  his  will  who  has  bought  him,  to  such  as  he  likes  not 
peradventure,  or  else  to  pay  so  great  a  ransom.  This  is 
the  occasion  they  say  why  many  gentlemen  be  so  evil 
brought  up  touching  virtue  and  learning,  and  but  only  in 
daintiness  and  pleasure,  and  why  they  be  married  very 
young  and  before  they  be  wise,  and  many  times  do  not 
greatly  love  their  wives.  For  when  the  father  is  dead,  who 
hath  the  natural  care  of  his  child  ?  not  the  mother,  nor  the 

*  Oiborne  relates  the  following  anecdote.  **  A  purveyor  having  abused  the 
county  of  Kent,  upon  the  queen's  remore  to  Greenwich,  a  countryman  watch- 
iag  the  time  she  went  to  walk,  which  was  commonly  early,  and  being  wiso 
enough  to  take  his  time  when  she  stood  unbent  and  quiet  from  the  ordinary  oc- 
casions she  was  taken  up  with,  placing  himself  within  the  reach  of  her  ear,  did 
after  the  fiuhion  of  his  caste  cry  aloud,  <  Which  is  the  queen  ?'  whereupon,  as 
her  manner  was,  she  turned  about  toward  him,  and  he  continuing  still  his  ques- 
tion, she  herself  answered, '  I  am  your  queen :  what  wouldst  thou  have  with 
me  ?'  '  Tou,'  replied  the  fellow,  '  are  one  of  the  rarest  women  I  ever  saw,  and 
can  eat  no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is  thought  the  properest  lass  in 
our  perish,  though  short  of  yon  s  but  that  queen  Elisabeth  I  look  for  deroun 
so  many  of  my  hens,  ducks,  and  capons  as  I  am  not  able  to  liye/  **  The  queen, 
it  IB  added,  pleased  with  the  praise  of  her  beauty,  inquired  who  the  purveyor 
was,  and,  as  the  story  went,  caused  him  to  be  hanged. 

t  Gomiiuiiiwealth  of  En^^d,  Book  iii  cfa.  5. 
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unde^  nor  the  next  of  kin,  who  by  all  reason  would  have 
most  natural  care  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  infant  said 
minor,  but  the  lord  of  whom  he  holdeth  his  land  in  the 
knight's  service,  be  it  the  king  or  queen,  duke,  marquess, 
or  any  other,  hath  the  government  of  hia  body  and  mar- 
riage, or  else  who  that  bought  him  at  the  first,  second  or 
third  hand*  The  prince  as  having  so  many  must  needs 
^ve  or  sell  his  wards  away  to  other,  and  so  he  doth.  Other 
do  but  seek  which  way  they  may  make  most  advantage  of 
him,  as  of  an  ox  or  other  beast.  These  all,  say  they,  have 
no  natural  care  of  the  infant  but  of  their  own  gain;  and 
especially,  the  buyer  will  not  suffer  his  ward  to  take  any 
great  pains  either  in  study  or  any  other  hardness,  lest  he 
should  be  sick  and  die  before  he  hath  married  his  daugh- 
ter, sister,  or  cousin,  for  whose  sake  he  bought  him,  and 
then  all  his  money  which  he  paid  for  him  should  be  lost. 
So  he  who  had  a  father  which  kept  a  good  house,  and  had 
all  things  in  good  order  to  maintain  it,  shall  come  to  his 
own  after  he  is  out  of  wardship,  woods  decayed,  houses 
fidlen  down,  stock  wasted  and  gone,  lands  lent  forth  and 
ploughed  to  the  barren,  and,  to  make  amends,  shall  pay 
yet  one  year's  rent  for  relief  and  sue  ouster  le  mainy  beside 
other  charges ;  so  that  not  of  many  years,  and  peradventure 
never,  he  shall  be  able  to  recover  and  come  to  the  estate 
where  his  father  left  it." 

The  situation  of  the  younger  children  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  at  this  period,  it  may  be  here  observed,  was 
often  lamentable,  as  there  were  not  then  the  colonies,  large 
land-  and  sea-forces,  numerous  public  of&ces,  etc.  which 
now  diminish  to  the  aristocracy  the  evils  of  excess  of  po- 
pulation. Younger  sons  sometimes  sought  to  push  their 
fortune  at  coiui;,  or  they  went  into  the  military  service  of 
foreign  states,  or  engaged  in  naval  enterprises.  They  not 
unfrequently  became  gamblers,  sharpers,  and  even  highway 
robbers.  Hiey  were  usually  left  dependent  on  their  elder 
brother,  or  had  a  small  annuity  bequeathed  them,  which  he 
was  to  pay;  and  if  through  vice  or  folly  he  ran  through  his 
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property,  his  brothers  and  sisters  became  his  fellow-suffer* 
ers.  Tlie  miseiy  which  younger  brothers  endured  is  thus 
without  exaggeration  portrayed  by  an  eminent  dramatic 
poet  of  those  days.  '^  May  be/^  says  a  younger  to  an  elder 
brother, — 

**  May  be  you  look'd  I  iKould  petition  to  yoa 
Aa  you  went  to  your  hone,  Hatter  your  tenranti 
To  play  the  hrdkerB  for  my  furtherance, 
Sooth  your  wont  homours,  act  the  panunte 
On  all  occasions,  write  roy  name  with  thein 
That  are  but  one  degree  removed  from  slaves, 
Be  drunk  when  yon  would  have  me,  then  wench  with  yon, 
Or  play  the  pander,  enter  into  quarrels, 
Although  unjusUy  grounded,  and  defend  them 
Because  they  were  youn.    These  are  the  tyrannies 
Most  younger  brothen  groan  beneath,  yet  bear  them 
From  the  insulting  heir,  selling  their  freedom 
At  a  less  rate  than  what  the  state  allows 
The  sahiry  of  base  and  oonunon  strumpets*." 

Glorious,  therefore,  as  were  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  we  can 
look  back  on  them  without  regret;  and  though,  as  happiness 
is  seated  in  the  mind,  and  comforts  which  are  unknown 
are  not  missed,  we  cannot  strike  a  just  balance  between 
our  own  condition  and  that  of  our  forefathers,  still  the 
probability  is  that  there  is  less  of  positive  pain  and  evil 
endured  at  the  present  day  than  diu'ing  the  reign  of  Eliza-^ 
beth. 

In  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  on  account  of  the  n^ore  ex- 
tended relations  among  the  different  European  states,  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  have  resident  ambassadors,  or  Lei^ers, 
as  they  were  named,  at  the  different  courts,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correct  information  of  the  state  of  affiurs  in  them.  These 
leigers  usually  took  an  active  part  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  resident,  even  fomenting 

*  Fletcher's '  Queen  of  Corinth,'  act  i.  scene  2.  See  also  Shakspere's  '  As 
you  like  it,'  and  the  old  play  called  *The  Miseries  of  enforced  Marriage,'  whioh 
likewise  displays  the  evils  of  wardship  in  strong  coloun.  It  is  probably  the 
courtezans  at  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Corinth  that  are  alluded  to  in  the  last  line 
of  the  passage  in  the  text. 
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at  times  rebellions  and  conspiracies  and  encouraging  op* 
position  to  the  court.  Much  valuable  information  respect-^ 
ing  the  history  of  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
has  been  derived  from  the  despatches  of  the  French  and 
other  residents  at  the  court  of  London.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not^  as  is  too  often  done,  give  implicit  credit  to  all 
their  statements.  They  generally  laboured  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and 
their  means  of  acquiring  information  were  therefore  limited. 
They  had  also  like  other  men  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices,— they  caught  eagerly  at  what  favoured  their  own 
views,  and  oft;en  transmitted  to  their  courts  mere  gossip 
and  rumour. 

*^*  In  concluding  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  ofier  some  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  our  Romish  histo- 
rian ;  for  the  many  merits  of  his  work  are  not  to  be  denied^ 
and  from  the  very  great  efforts  which  are  made  to  get  it 
into  circulation,  it  may  succeed  in  infusing  erroneous  no- 
tions into  the  minds  of  a  large  dass  of  readers. 

We  think,  then,  that  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  with 
confidence,  that  in  this  portion  of  his  history.  Dr.  Lingard 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate  rather  than  as  an  histo- 
rian. The  guiding  principle  of  the  latter  is  to  conceal  no 
truth,  to  utter  no  falsehood ;  that  of  the  former,  to  hide 
everything  that  makes  against  his  client  or  for  the  opposite 
party,  or  to  soften  and  extenuate  in  the  former  case,  to 
detract  from  and  enfeeble  in  the  latter.  This  is  precisely 
the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  proceeds ;  every  document, 
for  example,  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots 
or  favourable  to  Elizabeth  is  passed  over  in  silence,  while 
everything  that  can  be  made  to  appear  to  exalt  the  former 
or  degrade  the  latter  is  blazoned  forth  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  solicitude.  Hence  in  the  pages  of  this  writer  the 
two  queens  Mary,  Philip  of  Spain,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
all  the  leading  catholics  appear  almost  faultless,  while  Eli- 
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zabeth  and  her  great  ministers  Burleigh  and  Walsingham^ 
and  all  the  more  illustrious  protestant  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates are  presented  under  the  darkest  colours.  In  a  historic 
point  of  view  (to  mention  no  other)  this  conduct  of  Dr. 
Lingard  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  from  the  means  which  he 
possesses  of  obtaining  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
archives  at  Simancas  in  Spain,  and  from  the  various  ori- 
ginal papers  which  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  mem- 
bers of  his  communion,  he  might  have  made  larger  additions 
to  the  stock  of  histoiy  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  We 
speak  thus,  because,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acted 
in  the  case  of  printed  documents,  we  may  be  very  certain 
that  if  his  pecuUar  stores  contain  anything  adverse  to  his 
clients  or  advantageous  to  their  opponents,  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  him  it  will  remain  concealed  from  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JAMES  I  * 
1603—1613. 

Acceauon  of  James.-— Bfe- 'and  SorprUe-plots. — ^Hampton-eoart  Conference. 
— Qunpowder-plot. — ^Death  of  Saliibnry;— of  prince  Henry. — ^Arabella 
Stuart. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth^  the  right  to  the  crown 
of  England  lay  between  the  descendants  of  Margaret  and 
Mary^  daughters  of  Henry  VII.^  married  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  to  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk.  By  the  last 
will  of  Henry  V III.,  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  crown  was  settled  on  the  latter  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
his  own  issue.  The  legal  right,  therefore,  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  was  beyond  dispute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  primogeniture  and  hereditary 
right  was  too  strong  to  be  thus  overcome ;  and  the  advan* 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land were  so  great,  that  the  nation  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  last  disposition  of  the  late  queen,  and  James  was  pro- 
claimed with  as  little  opposition  as  if  he  had  been  an  heir- 
apparent. 

During  the  latter  years  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  jesuited 
portion  of  the  catholicst  had  been  in  secret  correspondence 

*  Antborities :  Wilson,  Weldon,  and  the  papers  in  Winwood  and  other  col- 
lectionsi  &c. 

t  The  English  catholics  were  diirided  into  two  parties ;  ihtjentiied,  as  they 
were  named,  that  is,  the  adherents  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  followers  of  the  se* 
cnlar  clergy. 
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with  the  king  of  Spain  about  asserting  the  claim  of  his 
daughter,  the  Infanta ;  while  others,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  pope,  who  did  not  wish  to  aggrandize  too  much  the 
house  of  Austria,  looked  to  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of 
the  younger  brother  of  Jameses  father,  alleging  Uiat  her 
birth  within  the  realm  obviated,  in  law,  her  defect  of  pri- 
mogeniture ;  for,  though  Arabella  was  a  protestant,  they 
had  some  hopes  of  her  conversion.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  make  any  efforts 
in  her  favour;  and  James,  who  had  long  been  in  secret 
communication  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  English 
catholics,  had  given  them  reason  to  expect  that  they  might 
expect  freedom  firom  molestation,  at  the  least,  under  his 
dominion. 

After  the  death  of  Essex,  sir  Robert  Cecil  had  entered 
into  close  and  secret  relations  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
engaging  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  peace- 
ful succession.  His  efforts  had  been  completely  successful ; 
and  James,  on  receiving  due  notification  of  his  having  been 
proclaimed,  prepared  to  set  forth  for  the  Land  of  Promise, 
as  he  termed  it  to  his  hungry  and  longing  favourites.  The 
change  was  to  him  great  indeed ;  he  was  about  to  pass  from 
a  throne  of  most  scanty  revenues,  and  a  realm  where  the 
royal  authority  was  continually  thwarted  by  a  turbulent, 
ferocious  nobility,  and  a  morose,  domineering  clergy,  to  a 
kingdom  where  the  regal  power  had  long  been  nearly  un- 
controlled,  and  where  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were 
splendid  and  ample. 

On  the  5th  of  April  James  departed  from  Edinburgh. 
When  he  entered  England,  the  people  everywhere  poured 
forth  in  joyous  crows  to  greet  him ;  and  the  nobles,  as  he 
proceeded,  entertained  him  sumptuously  at  their  houses. 
But  the  contrast  was  striking  between  him  and  their  late 
glorious  sovereign.  When  Elizabeth  was  on  a  progress, 
she  was  splendidly  habited ;  her  people  had  free  access  to 
her,  and  their  proofs  of  affection  were  received  with  smiles 
and  with  courteous  expressions,  blended  with  the  majesty 

V0L«  II.  T 
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and  dignity  inseparable  from  her  air  and  mien.  They  be- 
held their  new  monarch  meanly  attired,  (for  he  cared  not 
for  dress ;  his  clothes  being  always  of  one  fashion,  quilted 
BO  as  to  be  stiletto-proof,  and  worn  till  they  were  in  rags) 
his  person  ungraceful,  his  limbs  feeble,  his  gait  what,  in 
the  dialect  of  his  country,  is  termed  '  todlin'*.  His 
tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  thus  augmented 
the  unoouthness  of  his  broad  northern  accent.  Under 
pretext  of  its  enhancing  the  price  of  provisions,  he  for- 
bade the  resort  of  people  to  hun  on  his  way ;  he  allowed 
ladies,  it  is  said,  to  kneel  to  him,  and  spoke  in  language 
derogatory  of  the  fair  sex  in  general.  At  Newark  he 
ordered  a  pick-pocket,  taken  in  the  fact  within  the  raoge 
of  the  court,  to  be  executed  without  trial  t«  In  short,  by 
the  time  he  reached  London  his  popularity  was  well  nigh 
gone. 

On  his  approach  to  the  capital,  James  took  up  his  abode 
for  some  days  at  Theobalds,  the  residence  of  sir  Robert 
Cecil ;  during  which  time  he  formed  his  council,  by  add- 
ing to  that  of  the  late  queen's  the  following  Scots :  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  lord  Hume,  lord  Kinloss, 
sir  Gteorge  Hume,  and  sir  James  Elphinstone.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  holding  forth  hopes  of  a  mitigation  of 
the  evils  of  monopolies,  purveyance,  and  protections  in 
law-suits.  The  king  then  began  to  shower  his  honours 
with  a  lavish  hand  on  his  subjects  of  both  nations.  Knight- 
hood, for  example,  was  bestowed  with  such  profusion,  that 
in  the  course  of  three  months  he  had  conferred  that  honour 


*  "I  BhaU  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity/'  says  Osborne,  **in  the  colours 
I  saw  him  in  tiie  neit  progress  after  his  inangnration,  which  wu  as  g;reen  u 
the  grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword 
by  his  side ;  how  suitable  to  his  age,  calling  or  person,  I  leave  others  to  judge 
fh>m  his  pictures ;  he  owning  a  countenance  not  in  the  least  regard  semblable 
to  any  my  eyes  ever  met  with,  besides  a  host  dwelling  in  Anthill,  formerly  a 
shepherd,  and  so  metaphorically  of  the  same  profession/' 

t  "  I  hear  our  new  king,"  writes  sir  J.  Harrington,  '*  has  hanged  one  man 
before  he  was  tried ;  it  is  strangely  done :  now  if  the  wind  bloweth  thus,  why 
may  not  a  roan  be  tried  before  he  has  offended  ? " 
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on  not  less  than  seven  hundred  persons.  A  pasquinade  was 
affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  entitled  '  A  Help  for  weak  Memories 
to  retain  the  Names  of  the  Nobility.' 

The  principal  titles  conferred  were  as  follows:  Cecil 
was  created  successively  baron  Essingdon,  viscount  Cran- 
bume,  and  earl  of  Salisbury ;  lord  Buckhurst  was  made 
earl  of  Dorset ;  and  lord  Pembroke's  brother  Philip  earl 
of  Montgomery ;  the  chancellor  ESgerton  became  baron  of 
Ellesmere.  James  also,  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  the 
friends  of  himself  and  his  mother,  released  the  earl  of 
Southampton  from  the  Tower,  and  restored  him  and  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  their  estates  and  honours.  He 
admitted  into  the  council  Thomas  Howard,  the  son,  and 
Henry,  the  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  some 
lime  after,  he  created  the  former  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
latter  earl  of  Northampton.  He  also  restored  the  title  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey  to  Thomas,  son  of  Philip,  the  eldest 
son  of  that  unhappy  duke. 

Ambassadors  from  foreign  powers  now  arrived  to  con- 
gratulate James  on  his  accession.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
sent  his  friend  and  minister,  the  marquess  Rosni  (after- 
wards duke  of  Sully),  to  study  the  character  of  the  new 
monarch,  and  tiy  to  induce  him  to  join  in  an  extensive 
league  against  the  house  of  Austria.  Sully,  on  his  arrival^ 
prepared  to  put  himself  and  suite  in  deep  mourning,  out 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  queen ;  but  he  gave 
up  the  design,  on  being  assured  by  the  resident  ambassador 
that  he  should  thereby  give  mortal  ofience  at  court  *.  He 
found  James  so  bent  on  peace  with  Spain,  that  he  woidd 
only  engage  to  aid  the  Dutch  underhand.  Sully's  opi- 
nion of  the  British  monarch  is  briefly  and  truly  given  in 
his  expression,  that  he  was  '*  the  wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom." 


*  Jamei  affaeted  to  tpaak  riigbting^y  of  EUiabeth;  but  ••  he  offered  to  ap- 
pear as  chief  mourner  at  her  funeral,  his  forbidding  mourning  at  court  may 
have  had  its  source  in  his  aversion  from  gloom :  he  did  the  same  on  the  death 
of  his  own  son. 

T  2 
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Here  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  further  acoouat  of 
king  James*  He  was  now  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  his  educa- 
tion had  been  confided  to  the  celebrated  Oeorge  Buchanan  i 
but  though  the  tutor  had  been  one  of  the  ablest  assertors  of 
the  doctrine  that  all  power  proceeds  from  the  people^  to 
whom  the  holder  is  answerable  for  the  exerdse  of  it^  the 
pupil  had  adopted  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Flattered  by  courtiers^  and  re* 
garding  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  endless  line  of 
Scottish  monarchs,  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Unes  in 
England,  he  considered  the  people  as  made  for  kings,  who 
are  to  them  as  the  shepherds  to  their  flocks,  and  are  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  trust.  As  he  was  learned, 
and  wrote  with  facility,  he  had  embodied  his  notions  in  a 
work  for  the  use  of  his  son,  which  he  named  the  ^  Basili- 
kon  Doron,'  or  Royal  Gift.  He  had  also  published  works 
on  demonology  and  other  subjects  but  little  suited  to  the 
pen  of  a  monarch.  He  was  in  effect  a  royal  pedant  (a  very 
rare  character),  with  large  stores  of  acquired  knowledge^ 
with  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  but  wanting  wisdom.  By 
himself  and  his  flatterers  he  was  styled  the  British  So- 
lomon*. 

By  his  union  with  Anne,  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
James  had  now  surviving  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles, 
and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of 
an  intriguing,  ambitious  spirit,  fond  of  amusement  and 
gaiety.  Prince  Henry,  as  he  grew  up,  developed  a  cha- 
racter every  way  the  opposite  of  that  of  his  father. 

James  was  hardly  well  seated  on  his  throne^  when  a 
double  conspiracy,  it  was  said,  was  formed  against  him. 
The  one  was  named  the  ^Bye,'  the  ^Surprise,'  or  the  ^Sur- 
prising Plot,^  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear.  The 
chief  actors  in  it  were  two  secular  popish  priests,  named 
Watson  and  Clarke ;  sir  Griffin  Markham,  a  catholic  gen- 
tleman ;   George  Brooke,  brother  of  lord  Cobham  (who 

*  Henry  IV.,  on  hearing  this,  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  the  son  of  David 
the  fiddler. 
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tiimself  had  knowledge  of  it),  and  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the 
head  of  the  puritans.  Common  discontent  was  the  only 
principle  of  union  among  these  discordant  elements.  Their 
plan  was  to  surprise  and  seize  the  king,  then  convey  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  Dover  Castle,  and  oblige  him  when 
there  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  all  concerned,  secure  tole- 
ration to  the  catholic  religion,  and  dismiss  his  privy  council, 
Watson,  it  was  said,  was  then  to  be  chancellor,  Brooke 
treasurer,  Markham  principal  secretary,  and  Grey  marshal 
and  master  of  the  horse.  This  last,  however,  finding  the 
catholics  to  predominate  in  their  councOs,  made  a  pretext 
to  withdraw  himself  from  them ;  and  one  thing  or  another 
causing  the  execution  to  be  deferred,  Cecil  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  it^  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  other  plot  was  named  the  ^  Main,'  or  the  *  Spanish 
Treason.'  The  chief  parties  in  this  were  said  to  be  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Cobham,  and  George  Brooke.  Its 
object,  as  was  asserted,  was  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne  by  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army  and  Spanish  money. 
Brooke  formed  the  link  between  the  Main  and  the  Bye. 
When  the  latter  plot  was  discovered,  Raleigh  was  arrested 
as  a  suspicious  person ;  but  as  he  was  really  ignorant  of  it, 
nothing  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. A  letter,  however,  which  he  wrote  to  Cobham, 
to  put  him  on  his  guard,  having  been  intercepted,  they  were 
both  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  court  being  at  Winchester  on  account  of  the  plague, 
the  two  priests,  Brooke  and  Markham,  with  sir  Edward 
Parham,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  were  arraigned  there  on 
the  15th  of  November.  Parham  was  acquitted,  all  the  rest 
were  found  guilty.  On  the  17th  Raleigh  was  brought  to 
trial.  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  declaration 
of  Cobham;  for  when  he  was  on  his  examination  (July  20), 
he  was  shown  a  note  from  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  hinting  that  he 
had  intelligence  with  Aremberg,  the  Spanish  minister,  and 

*  He  is  said  to  haye  had  his  information  from  the  Jesuit  party. 
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he  then  declared  that  he  would  tell  all  the  truth ;  and  he 
revealed  what  he  said  was  Raleigh's  project.  Against  this, 
Raleigh  produced  a  letter^  written  subsequently  by  Cob- 
ham^  fully  acquitting  him ;  in  reply  to  which,  Uie  counsel 
for  the  crown  gave  in  a  letter  written  by  Cobham  only  the 
night  before,  repeating  his  charge.  The  prosecution  waa 
conducted  in  the  most  virulent  manner  by  sir  Edward  CSoke, 
then  attorney-general.  Raleigh  defended  himself  with 
great  skill,  temper  and  dignity ;  but  the  jury  (which  was 
a  packed  one),  insufficient  as  the  evidence  was,  found 
him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  die.  To  use  Raleigh^s 
own  words,  ^^it  was  as  unjust  a  condemnation,  without 
proof  and  testimony,  as  ever  man  had.^'  The  king  him- 
self, as  Raleigh  afterwards  asserted,  prayed  that  he  might 
never  be  tried  by  a  Middlesex  jury.  It  is  also  said,  that 
when  Coke  heard,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  castle  garden, 
that  the  jury  had  found  Raleigh  guilty  of  high  treason,  he 
said,  '^  Surely  thou  art  mistaken :  I  myself  accused  him  but 
of  misprision  of  treason.^'  Osborne  says  that  '^  some  of  the 
jury  were  afterwards  so  touched  in  conscience  as  to  de^ 
mand  of  Raleigh  pardon  on  their  knees.'' 

On  the  following  Friday  Cobham  was  tried  by  his  peers. 
He  behaved  in  the  most  abject  manner  possible,  throwing 
the  whole  blame  on  his  brother  and  Raleigh.  He  was 
found  guilty  without  hesitation.  Next  day  Grey  was  ar- 
raigned: he  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability; 
but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  against  him,  and  he  also 
was  condemned. 

The  two  priests  were  hung,  and  emboweled  in  the  usual 
barbarous  manner,  before  they  were  dead.  Brooke  was  be- 
headed. Markham  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  Just  then  a 
messenger  came  from  court,  and  whispered  to  the  sheriff, 
who  gave  the  prisoner  two  hours'  respite,  and  took  him 
away.  Grey  was  next  brought  out,  but  the  sheriff  withdrew 
him  also,  saying  that  Cobham  was  to  precede  him.  Cobham, 
when  he  came  on  the  scaffold,  '^  did  much  cosen  the  world,'' 
for  he  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution.    He 
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expressed  his  sorrow  for  his  offence  to  the  king,  and  ^'  took 
it  upon  the  hope  of  his  soul^s  resurrection,  that  what  he 
had  said  of  Baleigh  was  true.^'  The  sheriff  then  told  him 
that  he  must  be  confronted  with  some  other  persons.  Grey 
and  Markham  were  immediately  led  forth;  and  while  they 
gazed  on  each  other  in  amazement^  the  sheriff  announced 
to  them  that  the  king  granted  them  their  lives.  Markham 
was  banished  the  kingdom ;  Cobham  was  deprived  of  his 
offices  and  estates,  and  he  died  some  years  after  in  the 
utmost  misery.  Grey  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
till  his  death,  in  1614.  Raleigh^s  life  also  was  spared  for 
the  present. 

The  preceding  drama  was  a  device  of  the  king's,  who 
was  certainly  not  a  man  of  blood.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
one  object  in  view  was,  to  obtain  what  might  be  regarded 
as  Cobham's  dying  assertion  of  the  guilt  of  Raleigh ;  for 
(though  cowards  sometimes  die  with  courage)  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  Cobham^s  magnanimity  was  the  residt 
of  his  knowledge  of  his  life  not  being  in  danger.  The 
king  was  inimical  to  Raleigh  as  the  enemy  of  Essex,  and 
as  one  of  those  who  had  proposed  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  mount  the  throne  only  on  conditions.  Cecil  was 
now  the  enemy  of  Raleigh,  whose  talents  he  feared ;  and 
on  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  some  probability  in  the 
hypothesis  of  Cobham's  being  merely  the  tool  of  him  and 
lord  Henry  Howard  in  fixing  the  charge  of  treason  on 
Raleigh,  who  might  thus  be  immured  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  intention  of  touch- 
ing his  life.  The  intrigue  with  Spain,  with  which  Raleigh 
was  charged,  seems  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life 
and  actions'!'. 

The  next  afiair  which  occupied  the  attention  of  king 
James  was  one  more  congenial  to  his  disposition.  When 
he  was  on  his  way  to  London  from  Scotland,  the  puritan 


*  See  Jardine's  Cximiiul  TiialSi  voL  L,  and  Cayley's  and  TpAm'u  Ufu  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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clergy  presented  their  Millenary  petition*^  praying  for  re- 
formation in  the  church.  They  desired  that  the  sign  of 
the  cross  should  not  be  made  in  baptism^  or  that  rite  be 
administered  by  women;  the  ring  be  disused  in  marriage; 
confirmation  be  abolished ;  the  clergy  not  to  wear  the  cap 
and  surplice^  or  teach  the  people  to  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  the  service  to  be  curtailed^  and  the  Apocrypha  not 
to  be  read  as  part  of  it ;  church  music  to  be  reformed ; 
the  Lord's  day  not  to  be  profaned^  or  the  observation  of 
other  holidays  enjoined.  They  also  prayed  that  none  but 
able  men  should  be  ordained^  and  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  reside  on  their  cures ;  that  bishops  should  not 
hold  livings  in  cammendam ;  that  men  should  not  be  ex- 
communicated for  small  matters,  etc.  The  two  universi- 
ties forthwith  set  forth  violent  declarations  against  the  pe- 
titioners, and  in  favour  of  the  present  state  of  the  church. 
The  king,  being  brought  up  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  which 
rejected  all  that  was  complained  of,  could  not  with  decency 
slight  the  petition.  He  therefore  issued  (Oct.  24)  a  pro- 
clamation for  a  conference  between  the  two  parties  to  be 
held  in  his  own  presence  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  conference  commenced  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1604.  On  the  side  of  the  church  appeared  the  primate 
Whitgift,  Bancroft  bishop  of  London,  seven  other  pre- 
lates, and  eight  dignitaries :  the  puritans  were  represented 
by  Dr.  Reynolds  and  three  others,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  king  himself.  The  first  day  the  puritans  were  not 
admitted,  and  the  king  made  a  speech,  in  vi  hich  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  that  ^^  he  was  now  come  into  the  promised 
land ;  that  he  sat  among  grave  and  reverend  men,  and  was 
not  a  king,  as  formerly,  without  state,  nor  in  a  place  where 
beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  his  facef.''  He  as- 
sured them  that  he  did  not  propose  any  innovation,  but 

*  So  called,  as  it  was  to  have  been  signed  by  one  thousand  (mtOe)  clergy- 
men. 

t  Alluding  to  the  rudeness  which  he  had  experienced  from  some  hot-headed 
young  ministers  in  Scotland,  of  which  various  instances  are  on  record. 
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that  he  only  desired  to  remove  such  disorders  as  might 
appear.     He  then  suggested  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
liturgy  with  respect  to  absolution  and  confirmation ;  he 
also  objected  to  baptism  by  women  and  lay  persons.    The 
amendments  which  he  proposed  were  adopted  without  he- 
sitation ;  and  next  day  (16th)  the  puritans  were  admitted^ 
and  the  king  required  them  to  state  their  objections.    To 
each  of  their  ai^uments  James  himself  replied.  At  length, 
when  Reynolds  made  proposals  for  holding  assemblies  of 
the  clergy,  and  referring  cases  thence  to  the  diocesan  sy- 
nod, the  king  lost  his  temper.     He  told  them,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  they  were  aiming  at  a  Scots  presbytery,  ^*  which,'* 
said  he,  ^  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God  and  the 
devil.    Then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet, 
and  at  their  pleasure  censure  both  me  and  my  council. 
Therefore,  pray  stay  one  seven  years  before  you  demand 
that  of  me;  and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my 
windpipe  stufied,  1  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you :  for  let 
that  government  be  up,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in 
breath.'*    Then  turning  to  the  bishops,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  hat,  he  said,  "My  lords,  I  may  thank  you  that 
these  puritans  plead  for  my  supremacy  ;  for,  if  once  you 
are  out,  and  they  in  place,  I  know  what  will  become  of  my 
supremacy;  for.  No  bishop,  no  king.'*     He  then  asked 
Reynolds  if  he  had  anything  more  to  say;  but  that  divine, 
finding  the  cause  prejudged,  declined  to  proceed.    '^  If  this 
be  all  your  party  have  to  say,"  said  the  king,  rising,  "  I 
will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else  hurry  them 
out  of  this  land,  or  do  worse.'*    The  prelates  were  over- 
joyed at  the  behaviour  of  the  king.     Whitgift  protested 
that  he  had  spoken  from  the  spirit  of  Ood.     Bancroft  ex- 
claimed, "  I  protest  my  heart  melteth  with  joy,  that  Al- 
mighty Ood,  of  his  singular  mercy,  has  given  us  a  king  as, 
since  Christ's  time,  hath  not  been."    The  chancellor  said 
'*  he  had  never  seen  the  king  and  priest  so  fully  united  in 
one  person*." 

*  In  our  ean  this  Bounds  as  monstrous  and  almost  impious  flattery.    Such 
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Next  day  the  puritans  were  called  in  to  hear  the  altera* 
tiona  made  in  the  prayer-book.  Their  entreaties  for  indul- 
gence to  some  men  of  tender  consciences  only  excited 
anger ;  the  conference  thus  terminated^  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  a  proclamation  was  issued^  enjoining  strict  conform- 
ity. A  persecution  of  the  nonconformists  speedily  com- 
menced^ and  three  hundred  ministers  were  punished  by 
suspension^  deprivation,  and  other  modes. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  king  met  his  first  parliament. 
In  the  commons  the  redress  of  grievances,  chiefly  those  of 
purveyance  and  the  feudal  incidents,  was  anxiously  sought, 
and  an  eqtdvalent  in  revenue  was  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  crown.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  have  the  laws 
mitigated  in  favour  of  the  puritans,  while  those  against  the 
catholics  were  increased  in  severity.  The  king,  finding  he 
had  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsidy,  sent  to  signify  that 
he  woidd  not  require  it,  and  the  parliament  then  separated. 

In  the  summer  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Spain  on  sufficiently  honourable  terms ;  and  James,  having 
no  foreign  affairs  to  disturb  him,  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies,  his  hunting,  and  his  other  amusements.  Meantime 
a  few  fanatic  catholics  were  busily  engaged  in  a  horrible 
project  for  destroying  himself,  his  family,  and  both  houses 
of  parliament.  We  speak  of  the  Gunpowder-Plot,  of  which 
we  will  now  narrate  the  details*. 

When  James  was  looking  to  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  he  naturally  sought  to  engage  all  parties  in  his 
interest.  The  catholics  were  still  numerous  and  wealthy, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  held  out  to  them  hopes 
of  a  toleration.  They  were  therefore  zealous  in  his  favour, 
and  on  his  part  he  ceased  for  two  years  to  levy  the  fines 
for  recusancy.  He,  however,  had  little  real  liking  for  their 
religion,  and  he  more  than  once  publicly  declared  his  in- 
tention of  treading  in  the  footprints  of  Elizabeth ;  more- 
it  would  be  at  the  present  day,  no  doubt ;  but  exaggerated  expressions  of 
praise  or  blame  were  the  style  of  that  age. 

*  See  the  excellent  account  of  it  which  forms  the  second  volume  of  Jardine's 
Criminal  Trials. 
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o^er  his  Scottish  favourites  Imving  in  many  caaes  e}^ 
their  small  patrimonies  were  craving  for  supplies ;  he  there- 
fore put  the  law  against  recusancy  again  in  force^  and  as- 
signed these  persons  pensions  off  the  lands  and  properties 
of  the  catholics^  which  of  course  were  levied  with  insolence 
and  severity.  This^  and  the  enactment  of  new  severities 
against  their  religion  in  the  late  parliament^  convinced  the 
catholics  that  they  had  Uttle  favour  to  expect.  They  were 
irritated,  no  doubt,  but  they  had  no  thoughts  of  seeking  re- 
dress by  force,  being  averse  from  civil  conflicts  or  aware 
of  their  inferiority  in  strength. 

There  were,  however,  some  spirits  of  a  different  kind 
among  them.  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  pro- 
perty in  Northampton  and  Warwickshire,  descended  from 
the  minister  of  Ridiard  III.  had  been  brought  up  a  cathoUc; 
but  he  deserted  that  religion,  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses, and  ran  through  his  patrimony.  He  then  (1598) 
returned  to  his  old  religion,  and  making  up  for  his  apostasy 
by  zeal  became  a  fanatic,  and  engaged  in  all  the  treasons 
and  conspiracies  which  agitated  the  latter  years  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  now  conceived  the  diabolical  project  of  blowing 
up  the  parliament-house  with  gunpowder.  This  design  he 
communicated  in  Lent  1604  to  John  Wright  and  Thomas 
Winter,  two  catholic  gentlemen  of  good  character,  &mily, 
and  fortune.  The  latter  hesitated  at  first,  but  his  scruples 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  went  over  to  the  Netherlands  on  a 
double  mission ;  the  one  was  to  try  to  induce  the  constable 
of  Castile,  who  was  coming  over  to  conclude  the  peace,  to 
make  some  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  catholics;  the  other 
to  engage  in  the  plot  some  gentlemen  of  courage  and  of 
military  knowledge  and  experience.  Finding  that  the  court 
of  Spain  would  not  hazard  the  peace  which  was  so.  neces- 
sary to  it,  on  their  account,  he  proceeded  to  execute  the 
other  part  of  his  commission ;  and  the  person  on  whom  he 
fixed  was  one  Guy  Fawkes,  a  man  of  good  family  in  York- 
shire, who,  having  spent  his  httle  property,  had  entered 
the  Spanish  service.    If  we  may  credit  Fa^er  Greenway, 
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the  Bssociate  and  panegyrist  of  the  ooniqpirators^  Fnwkes 
was  *^a  man  of  great  piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  of 
mild  and  cheerAil  demeanour,  an  enemy  of  broils  and  dis- 
putes, a  faithful  friend,  and  remarkable  for  his  punctual 
attendance  upon  religious  observances,'^ — ^in  a  word,  a  fa- 
natic, in  whose  eyes  religion  justified  every  deed.  Though 
this  high-wrought  character  is  doubtless  beyond  the  truth, 
there  seems  on  the  other  hand  to  be  no  ground  for  re- 
garding Fawkes  as  a  mere  vulgar  ruffian. 

Winter  and  Fawkes  came  to  London  in  the  month  of 
April.  Catesby  then  communicated  the  project  to  Thomas 
Percy,  a  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
steward  he  was,  and  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Scot- 
land, before  the  queen's  death,  to  ascertain  James's  senti- 
ments toward  the  catholics.  He  had  reported  most  favour- 
ably, and  he  was  now  mortified  at  having  been  so  completely 
deceived  in  his  expectations.  Like  Catesby,  he  had  been 
a  debauchee,  and  was  now  a  fanatic. 

Catesby,  Wright,  Winter,  Percy,  and  Fawkes,  having 
met  by  appointment  in  a  house  behind  Clement's  Inn,  took 
an  oath  on  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  sacrament  never  to 
disclose  what  was  then  to  be  proposed.  Percy  and  Fawkes 
were  then  informed  of  the  plan,  of  which  they  both  ap- 
jNTOved,  and  then  in  an  upper  room  of  the  same  house  they 
heard  mass  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Grerard,  a  Jesuit,  who,  whatever  may  be  our  suspi- 
cions, as  far  as  we  have  evidence,  was  not  acquainted  with 
their  vow  and  its  object. 

A  house  adjoining  the  parliament-house  was  now  taken 
in  Percy's  name ;  and  Fawkes,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Johnson,  and  as  Percy's  servant,  was  put  in  charge  of  it. 
Another  house  was  hired  at  Lambeth,  where  the  powder 
and  the  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  mine  which  they 
proposed  to  run  might  be  collected,  and  the  care  of  it  was 
committed  to  one  Robert  Keyes,  who  was  likewise  sworn 
to  secrecy.  Parliament  being  adjourned  till  the  7th  of 
February  following,  the  conspirators  went  down  to  the 
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country^  agreeing  to  meet  ugain  in  November.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
against  the  catholics  were  extremely  rigorous,  and  several 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  tried  and  executed.  The 
conspirators  were  therefore  the  more  confirmed  in  their 
resolution. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  December  Catesby  and  his 
associates  entered  the  house  in  Westminster^  well  supplied 
with  mining  tools,  and  with  hard  eggs  and  baked  meats  for 
their  support.  They  began  to  mine  the  wall  of  three  yards 
in  thickness  between  theirs  and  the  parliament*house. 
Fawkes  stood  sentinel  while  the  others  wrought.  Finding 
the  work  more  severe  than  they  had  expected,  th^  sum- 
moned Keyes  from  Lambeth,  and  they  admitted  Wright^s 
brother  Christopher  into  their  association.  They  spread  the 
matter  which  they  extracted  in  the  day  over  the  garden  at 
night,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  went  out  of  the  house  or 
even  into  the  upper  part  of  it,  lest  they  might  be  seen.  They 
wrought  without  ceasing  till  Christmas-eve,  when  Fawkes 
brought  them  intelligence  that  parliament  was  further  pro- 
rogued till  October.  They  then  agreed  to  separate  till 
after  the  holidays,  when  they  would  resume  their  labours. 

During  the  month  of  January  (1605)  Catesby  admitted 
into  the  conspiracy  Robert  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Winter,  and  John  Grant  of  Norbrook,  near  Warwick,  and 
an  old  servant  of  his  own  named  Thomas  Bates.  In  Fe- 
bruary they  renewed  their  labours  in  the  mine,  and  they 
had  pierced  half-way  through  the  wall,  when  they  sudden- 
ly, as  we  are  assured,  heard  the  tolling  of  a  bell  within 
the  wall  under  the  parliament-house ;  they  stopped  and 
listened ;  Fawkes  was  called  down,  and  he  also  heard  it. 
On  sprinkling  the  place  however  with  holy  water,  the  my- 
sterious sound  ceased;  it  was  frequently  renewed,  but  the 
same  remedy  always  proved  efficacious,  and  it  at  length 
ceased  altogether.  One  day  they  heard  a  rushing  noise 
over  their  heads  ;  they  thought  they  were  discovered,  but 
Fawkes  on  inquiry  found  that  it  was  made  by  a  man  of 
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the  name  of  Bright^  who  was  selUng  off  his  coals  from  a 
cellar  under  the  house  of  lords  in  order  to  remove.  They 
resolved  at  once  to  take  the  cellar^  for  exclusive  of  the 
labour  they  found  the  water  now  coming  in  on  them*  The 
cellar  was  taken  in  Percy^s  name  also ;  twenty  barrels  of 
powder  were  conveyed  to  it  from  the  house  in  Lambeth^ 
their  iron  tools  and  large  stones  were  put  into  the  barrels 
with  it,  in  order  to  give  more  efficacy  to  the  explosion,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  with  billets  and  faggots ;  and  lum- 
ber and  empty  bottles  were  scattered  through  the  cellar. 
They  then  closed  it  up,  placing  marks  withinside  of  the 
door,  that  they  might  be  able  to  ascertain  if  any  one  should 
enter  it  during  their  absence.  Having  sent  Fawkes  to 
Flanders  to  inform  sir  William  Stanley  and  other  EngUsh 
officers  of  the  project,  and  to  try  to  obtain  foreign  aid,  they 
separated  for  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  sir  Edmimd 
Baynham  was  sent  to  Rome  as  the  agent  of  the  conspira- 
tors, with  whose  designs  it  is  likely  he  was  acquainted.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  have  horses  and  arms  ready,  Catesby 
pretended  that  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  troop  of 
horse  for  the  Spanish  service,  and  he  had  thus  a  pretext 
for  collecting  arms,  etc.,  at  his  own  house,  and  at  that  of 
Grant ;  and  several  catholic  gentlemen  undertaking  to  join 
him  as  volunteers,  he  directed  them  to  prepaie  their  arms 
and  to  be  ready  when  caUed  on.  He  and  Percy  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  associate  some  gentlemen  of  wealth 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds,  and  they  fixed  on 
sir  Everard  Digby  of  Rutlandshire,  Ambrose  Rookwood  of 
SuSbUc,  and  Francis  Tresham  of  Northamptonshire ;  the 
two  first,  who  were  weak  bigots  but  virtuous  men,  hesitated 
at  first,  but  finally  joined  cordially  in  the  project ;  the  last, 
a  man  of  indifferent  character,  was  only  admitted  on  accoimt 
of  his  wealth,  and  Catesby,  it  is  said,  had  always  a  mistrust 
of  him. 

Parliament  being  ultimately  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
5th  of  November,  the  conspirators  made  their  final  arrange- 
ments.   Fawkes  was  to  fire  the  mine  by  means  of  a  slow 
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match^  which  would  take  a  quarter  of  au  hour  to  reach  the 
powder ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it^  he  was  to  hasten 
and  get  aboard  a  small  vessel  which  was  ready  in  the  river^ 
and  carry  the  news  over  to  Flanders.  Digby  was  on  that 
day  to  assemble  a  number  of  the  catholic  gentry  under 
pretext  of  a  hunting  party  at  Dunchurch,  in  Warwickshire ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  blow  being  struck^  they 
were  to  send  a  party  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth^  who 
was  at  lord  Harrington^s,  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  she 
was  to  be  proclaimed  in  case  Winter  should  fail  in  the  part 
assigned  him  of  securing  one  of  her  brothers. 

There  was  one  point  which  had  been  disputed  from  the 
beginning,  namely,  how  to  act  with  respect  to  the  catholic 
nobles.  Catesby,  it  would  seem,  had  little  scruple  about 
destroying  them  with  the  rest,  but  the  majority  were  for 
saying  their  friends  and  relations.  Tresham,  in  particular, 
was  most  earnest  to  save  his  brothers-in-law,  the  lords 
Stourton  and  Mounteagle.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  no 
express  notice  should  be  given,  but  that  various  pretexts 
should  be  employed  to  induce  their  friends  to  stay  away. 
This  however  did  not  content  Tresham,  and  some  days 
after  he  urged  on  Catesby  and  Percy  that  notice  should  be 
given  to  lord|Mounteagle;  and  on  their  hesitating,  he  hinted 
that  he  should  not  be  ready  with  the  money  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  proposed  that  the  catastrophe  should  be  put  off 
till  the  closing  of  the  parliament.  His  arguments  however 
proved  ineffectual. 

On  the  26th  of  October  lord  Mounteagle  went  and  sup- 
ped at  his  house  at  Hoxton,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a 
month  before.  At  supper  a  letter  was  handed  him  by  a 
page,  who  said  he  had  received  it  from  a  strange  man  in  the 
street.  It  was  anonymous.  By  his  lordship's  direction  a 
gentleman  named  Ward  read  it  aloud.  It  desired  him  to 
make  some  excuse  for  not  attending  parliament,  ^^  for  God 
and  man,"  it  said,  ^'  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wicked- 
ness of  this  time,''  with  sundry  other  mysterious  hints. 
Lord  Mounteagle  took  it  that  very  evening  to  lord  Salis- 
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bury  at  Whitehall,  who  showed  it  to  some  other  lords  of 
the  council;  and  it  was  decided  that  nothing  should  be 
done  till  the  king's  return  from  Royston,  where  he  was 
hunting. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  by  whom  this  letter 
was  written.  The  most  likely  person  by  far  was  Tresham, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  already  given  full 
information  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  through  him  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  letter  was  only  a  device  to  con* 
ceal  the  real  mode  of  discovery.  Tresham  too  was  anxious 
to  save  his  friends,  and  but  for  their  own  infatuation  this 
might  have  been  effected,  for  Winter  was  informed  next 
morning  of  this  letter,  and  they  could  have  esciqied  in  the 
vessel  prepared  for  Fawkes.  On  the  30th  Tresham  came 
from  the  country  to  London;  Catesby  and  Winter  charged 
him  with  having  written  the  letter,  intending  to  poniard 
him  if  he  confessed  or  hesitated ;  but  he  denied  with  such 
firmness,  that  they  were,  or  affected  to  be,  satisfied,  and  they 
resolved  to  go  on  with  their  design. 

Next  day  (Slst)  the  king  returned  to  London ;  a  council 
was  held  the  following  day  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  and 
James  himself  is  said  to  have  divined  its  secret  meaning^. 
It  was  determined  to  search  the  cellar,  but  not  till  Monday 
the  4th.  On  that  day  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Mount- 
eagle,  and  others,  went  to  the  parliament-house.  They 
found  Fawkes  in  the  cellar,  but  they  made  no  remark,  and 
that  night  sir  Thomas  Knevett,  a  magistrate,  was  sent  to 
the  place  with  his  assistants ;  he  met  Fawkes  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  the  door,  and  arrested  him,  and  on  search- 
ing the  cellar  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  were  discovered. 
Fawkes  was  brought  before  the  council,  where  he  avowed 
and  gloried  in  his  design,  but  refused  to  name  his  accom- 
plices ;  he  was  then  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Some  of  the  conspirators  had  already  left  London,  others 
fled  when  they  heard  of  the  seizure  of  Fawkes ;  they  went 
with  all  speed  to  Ashby  St.  Leger's,  where  they  found 

*  He  might  have  done  this,  and  yet  Cecil  hAve  known  the  real  fact  ahready. 
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several  of  their  friends ;  thej  then  aQ  rode  to  Dunchurch 
to  meet  Digby  and  his  party.  Their  dejected  looks  told 
their  story ;  all  those  who  were  not  too  deeply  implicated 
departed  forthwith  to  provide  for  their  safety.  Catesby  and 
the  others  then^  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  the  catholics  of 
Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties^  went  to  Norbrook,  and 
thence  to  Huddington  and  Holbeach^  a  house  of  Stephen 
Littleton's.  Thepr  number  was  now  reduced  by  desertion 
to  about  sixty  men ;  the  catholic  gentry  drove  them  from 
their  doors  with  reproaches ;  the  common  people  merely 
gazed  on  them  as  they  passed.  At  Holbeach  Digby  and 
Stephen  Littleton  privately  left  them,  but  the  former  was 
seized  at  Dudley.  As  they  were  drying  some  of  their 
powder  which  had  been  wetted,  a  burning  coal  fell  into  it, 
and  Catesby  and  some  others  were  much  injured.  In  the 
night  Robert  Winter  slank  away.  Next  day  (8th),  about 
noon,  the  sheriff  arrived  with  the  po8$e  comitatw,  and  sur- 
rounding the  house  summoned  them  to  surrender ;  on  their 
refusal  he  ordered  an  assault.  Thomas  Winter  and  the  two 
Wrights  were  wounded ;  Catesby  and  Percy  placing  them- 
selves back  to  back  were  shot  through  the  bodies  by  two 
balls  from  one  musket ;  the  former  died  instantly,  the  latter 
next  day;  Rookwood  was  also  severely  wounded,  and  the 
whole  party  were  made  prisoners.  Robert  Winter  and  Ste- 
phen Littleton,  after  concealing  themselves  for  about  two 
months,  were  betrayed  by  the  cook  at  Hagley  House,  the 
abode  of  Mrs.  Littleton,  a  widow  lady. 

The  apprehension  of  Fawkes  did  not  affect  Tresham  like 
the  others.  He  appeared  openly  in  the  streets,  and  even 
went  to  the  council  and  offered  his  services  against  the 
rebels.  On  the  12th,  however,  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  It  is  probable  that  the  object  of  the 
council  was  to  extract  evidence  from  him  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  this  they  partially  succeeded ;  but  soon  after  his 
committal  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  December.  The  catholic  writers  of  course 
ascribe  hi^  death  to  poison,  but  the  fact  of  his  wife  and  his 
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servant  being  with  him  during  the  whole  of  his  iUness  suf* 
fices  to  confute  them. 

Fawkes  was  at  first  sullen^  but  on  the  8th  of  November 
he  made  a  ftiU  confession^  concealing  however  the  names 
of  his  associates,  whom  however  next  day  he  named  to  lord 
Salisbury.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  according  to  custom^ 
the  rack  had  been  applied  to  him.  On  the  15th  those 
taken  at  Holbeach  reached  London.  They  were  all  ex- 
amined frequently,  and  from  what  was  elicited  from  them, 
especially  Bates,  a  proclamation  was  issued  (Jan.  16,  1606) 
against  the  Jesuits  Garnet,  Greenway,  and  Gerard. 

On  the  27th,  sir  EverardDigby,  the  two  Winters,  Fawkes, 
Grant,  Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  Bates,  were  brought  to  trial 
before  a  special  commission,  composed  of  privy  coimcillors 
and  judges.  The  principal  evidence  against  them  were 
their  own  confessions,  but  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  respecting  their  guilt.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed^ 
and  on  the  30th  Digby,  Robert  Winter,  Grrant,  and  Bates 
were  hanged  and  quartered  at  the  west  end  of  St.  PauPs 
churchyard.  The  next  day  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood, 
Fawkes,  and  Keyes  were  executed  opposite  the  parliament- 
house. 

The  Jesuit  Gerard  escaped  fi*om  Harwich  to  the  conti- 
nent. Greenway  disguised  himself  and  came  to  London, 
where,  as  he  was  standing  one  day  in  a  crowd,  reading  the 
proclamation,  he  was  recognised  by  a  man  who  followed 
and  arrested  him.  He  affected  to  go  with  him  cheerfully, 
but  in  a  private  street  he  flung  him  off,  and  made  his  escape 
to  Essex,  and  at  last  got  over  to  Flanders.  Henry  Garnet, 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  had  concealed  him- 
self at  Hendlip  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Abington,  near  Wor- 
cester. A  hint  however  having  been  given  that  some 
Jesuits  were  concealed  there,  the  house  was  surrounded  on 
the  20th  of  January  by  sir  Henry  Bromley  5  but  so  well 
contrived  were  the  places  of  concealment,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  eighth  day  that  Garnet  and  another  Jesuit,  named 
Hall  or  Oldcorne,  were  discovered.  They  were  brought  up 
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to  London  and  committed  to  the  Tower^  where  Garnet  was 
treated  with  exteaordinary  mUdness:  their  examinations 
before  the  council  were  frequent^  but  he  would  confess  no- 
thing. A  practice  hj  no  means  uncommon  (one  which 
indeed  yet  continues)  was  then  resorted  to ;  Garnet  and 
Oldcome  were  told  by  their  keeper  that  there  was  a 
concealed  door  between  their  cells^  through  which  they 
might  converse.  Two  persons  were  meantime  so  placed  as 
to  be  able  to  hear  what  they  said^  and  this  led  to  important 
discoveries.  It  was  Garnet's  principle  to  deny^  and  that 
even  with  oaths  and  solemn  asseverations^  everything  with 
which  he  was  charged,  until  he  found  it  useless  to  do  so 
any  longer.  For  this  he  has  been  justly  but  perhaps  too 
severely  blamed.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  England 
that  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself* ;  at  the  present 
day  a  prisoner  is  cautioned  against  replying  to  questions 
tending  to  implicate  him ;  and  on  his  trial,  by  the  general 
plea  of  ^  Not  guilty/  he  in  effect  denies  the  whole  charge 
against  him.  Garnet,  in  reality,  did  no  more  than  this ; 
fear  of  the  torture  (to  which  however  he  was  never  8ub« 
jected)  prevented  his  being  silent,  and  his  denials  of  the 
charges  against  him  were  the  natural  result  of  the  desire 
not  to  be  accessory  to  his  own  death. 

From  Gamefs  own  confessions,  and  the  evidence  of 
others,  it  was  proved  that,  in  June  1604,  he  learned  irom 
Catesby  or  Winter,  that  there  was  a  plot  in  hand;  and  in 
the  June  of  the  following  year  Catesby  inquired  of  him 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  destroying  some  innocent 
catholics  in  a  plan  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  to  which  he  gave  an  affirmative  reply. 
Shortly  after  the  whole  plot  was  revealed  to  him  by  Green- 
way  (not  in  confession,  as  he  said  at  first),  with  whom  he 
continued  to  converse  from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
progress  of  it.  So  many  other  convincing  facts  appeared, 
or  were  proved,  as  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Garnet's 
participation  in  the  treason.    He  was  tried  on  the  28th  of 

*  "  Nemo  tenetur  prodere  adpsmn/'-^ifa^ma  Charts, 

U2 
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March  by  a  juiy  of  citizens  of  London,  in  presence  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  other  commissioners,  and  was  found 
guilty ;  and  on  the  Srd  of  May  he  was  hung  on  a  gallows 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  By  the  express  order  of  the 
king  he  was  not  cut  down  for  the  further  operation  of  his 
sentence  until  he  was  quite  dead.  He  has  been  canonised 
by  his  church,  and  his  name  now  figures  in  the  Ronuqi 
martyrology.* 

In  the  whole  course  of  history  an  instance  more  demon-- 
strative  of  the  baleful  effects  of  false  religion  on  the  mind 
and  heart  is  not  to  be  found  than  this  plot.  A  more  hor- 
rible design  never  was  conceived ;  yet  those  who  engaged 
in  it  were  mostly  meh  of  mild  manners,  correct  lives,  and 
independent  fortunes, — all,  we  may  say,  actuated  by  no 
ignoble  motive,  but  firmly  believing  that  they  were  doing 
good  service  to  Ood.  ^'  I  am  satisfied,''  said  John  Grant 
on  the  day  of  his  execution,  ^^that  our  project  was  so  far 
from  being  sinful,  that  I  rely  on  my  merits  in  bearing  a 
part  of  that  noble  action  as  an  abundant  satisfaction  and 
expiation  for  all  sins  committed  by  me  during  the  rest  of 
my  life."  "Nothing  grieves  me,"  said  Robert  Winter  to 
Fawkes,  ^^  but  that  there  is  not  an  apology  made  by  some 
to  justify  our  doing  in  this  business ;  but  our  deaths  will 
be  a  sufficient  justification  of  it,  and  it  is  for  God's  cause.'^ 
It  is  said  by  Greenway,  that  as  Rookwood  was  drawn  to 
execution,  his  wife  stood  at  an  open  window  in  the  Strand, 
comforting  him  and  telling  him  ^  to  be  of  good  courage, ' 

*  Miracles  of  course  were  required.  A  new  species  of  grass,  therefore,  grew 
on  the  spot  where  he  last  stood  in  Hendlip  lawn.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
perial crown,  and  the  cattle  never  touched  it.  A  spring  of  oil  burst  forth  on 
the  spot  wherehe  was  martyred.  But  the  chief  miracle  was  *  Garnet's  Straw'. 
This  was  an  ear  of  the  straw  used  at  his  execution,  which  a  young  catholic 
picked  up,  and  on  which  there  appeared  the  face  of  the  martyr.  The  story 
made  such  a  noise  that  the  council  inquired  into  it ;  it  appeared  of  course  to 
have  been  a  pious  fraud.  Garnet  was  addicted  to  intemperance,  a  habia  likely 
to  grow  on  one  in  his  situation.  There  were  also  insinuations  made  against 
him  and  a  lady  named  Anne  Vaux,  who  was  his  constant  companion  wherever 
he  went.  We,  however,  believe  that  lady's  character  to  have  been  without 
Stain,  and  re^d  her  as  s  single-minded  devotee. 
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inasmuch  as  he  suffered  for  a  great  and  noble  cause.'^  Of 
the  truth  of  this,  however^  we  are  rather  dubious ;  fear 
alone  would^  we  apprehend^  prevent  her  from  giving  ut^ 
terance  to  such  expressions. 

The  English  catholics^  it  is  well  known,  were  divided 
into  two  almost  hostile  parties,  the  jesuited  and  that  of 
the  secular  priests.  The  conspirators  were  all  of  the  former 
party,  and  the  latter,  who  had  been  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  were  unanimous,  loud,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  sincere 
in  the  abhorrence  which  they  expressed  at  it.  Digby,  in 
a  letter  to  his  lady,  laments  to  find  that  die  cause  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  everything  was  disapproved  of  by  catho- 
lics and  priests,  and  that  that  which  brought  him  to  his 
death  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  great  sin.  But  these 
innocent  catholics  had  their  share  in  the  penalty,  for  a  new 
and  more  severe  penal  code  was  enacted.  The  lords  Mon- 
tague, Mordaunt,  and  Stourton  were  imprisoned  and  fined 
for  their  suspicious  absence  fix>m  parliament.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  fined  30,000/.,  deprived  of  his  offices, 
and  adjudged  to  remain  for  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

A  favourite  object  of  the  king,  ever  since  his  accession, 
had  been  the  effecting  of  a  union  (a  legislative  one  it  would 
appear)  between  his  two  kingdoms.  The  measure  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  but  national 
prejudices  and  jealousies  were  too  strong  to  permit  so  de- 
sirable a  measure  to  be  then  effected ;  and  all  that  could  be 
obtained  was  the  abolition  of  the  laws  in  which  each  treated 
the  other  as  strangers  and  enemies,  and  a  decision  of  the 
English  judges,  declaring  iheposinaiif  or  Scots  born  since 
the  king's  accession,  to  be  natural  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England. 

During  the  six  succeeding  years  of  James's  reign  (1607- 
1612)  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  national  tranquillity, 
though  the  king  and  the  house  of  commons  still  went  on 
bickering ;  he  straining  eveiy  nerve  to  obtain  money  im- 
conditionally, — they  struggling  to  secure  in  return  an  abo- 
lition of  purveyance,  wardship,  and  other  feudal  oppres- 
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sions.  The  king  meantime  chiefly  attended  to  his  hunting 
and  his  writing ;  the  task  of  supplying  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture  fell  to  Salisbury^  now  lord  treasurer,  like  his  fother, 
but  with  a  very  different  sovereign,  and  a  far  more  refirac* 
tory  parliament  to  manage.  His  health  appears  to  have 
given  way  under  his  mental  anxiety,  and  he  died  at  Marl- 
borough, (May  24, 1612,)  as  he  was  returning  from  Bath, 
where  he  had  been  to  try  the  waters.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  sagacious,  prudent  statesman ;  but  he  wanted  the 
high  principle  and  honourable  feeling  of  his  great  father. 
^'  He  was,^'  says  Bacon,  ^'a  more  fit  man  to  keep  things 
from  getting  worse,  but  no  very  fit  man  to  reduce  things 
to  be  better.^' 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1612  the  king  and  country 
were  deprived  of  the  heir-apparent,  prince  Henry.  His 
death  caused  little  grief  to  James,  who  looked  on  him  rar 
ther  as  a  rival  than  as  a  son ;  and  the  prince  made  no  secret 
of  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  his  father,  whose  cha- 
racter was  the  opposite  of  his  own  in  eveiy  respect.  Henry 
was  zealous  in  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  faith^ ;  he 
abstained  from  costiy  and  immoral  pleasures  and  excesses ; 
his  delight  was  in  athletic  and  martial  exercises.  When 
one  time  the  French  ambassador  came  to  take  leave  of  him, 
he  found  him  handling  the  pike.  ^'  TeU  your  king,''  said 
the  prince,  ^'  how  you  left  me  engaged.''  He  greatly  ad- 
mired sir  Walter  Raleigh.  **  Sure  no  king  but  my  father," 
he  used  to  say,  ''would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  He 
died  (Nov.  6)  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  of  a  fever,  the 
consequence  of  excessive  and  injudicious  exercise.  His 
death  was  of  course  imputed  by  the  people  to  poison :  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  the  royal  favourite,  was  the  person 
charged,  and  some  even  suspected  the  king  himself,  how 
unjustiy  we  need  not  say  t* 

*  The  puritan  sealotg  had  great  hopes  from  this  prinoe ;  the  following  rhymes 
were  current  among  the  people  : 

Henry  the  eighth  puird  down  abbeys  and  cells, 

But  Henry  the  ninth  shall  pull  down  bishops  and  bells. 

t  Of  the  real  cause  of  his  death  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  yet 
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The  death  of  prince  Henry  was  a  subject  of  general  re- 
gret^  and  it  is  a  curious  question  how  far  it  was  a  misfor- 
tune or  otherwise  to  the  nation.  It  has  sometimes  struck 
us,  that  had  he  come  to  the  throne^  animated  as  he  was  by 
a  martial  spirit,  he  would  have  entered  vigorously  into  the 
defence  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  vrith  Spain ;  and  that  to  obtain  suppUes  from  parlia- 
ment he  would,  like  the  great  Edwards,  have  made  the 
needful  concessions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  that  thus  the 
civil  war  might  have  been  averted.  But  it  was  not  in  this 
manner  that  the  liberties  of  England  were  to  be  secured ; 
they  were  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  civil  discord. 

James,  with  his  habitual  aversion  to  gloom,  forbade  any 
one  to  approach  him  in  mourning;  he  would  not  allow  the 
preparationsfor  the  Christmas  revels  to  be  interrupted;  and 
in  the  following  February  (1613)  he  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary splendour  the  nuptials  of  his  only  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  with  Frederick  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
The  princess  was  only  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

A  lady  of  high  rank  was  at  this  time  pajring  the  penalty 
of  her  proximity  to  the  throne.  Arabella  Stuart  had, 
though  expressly  forbidden  by  the  king,  given  her  hand  in 
secret  to  sir  William  Seymour,  son  of  lord  Beauchamp*. 
As  both  were  descended  from  Henry  VII.,  the  king's  jea^ 
lousy  took  alarm,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  she 
to  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth.  They 
were  however  permitted  by  their  keepers  to  have  secret 
interviews,  and  the  king  then  ordered  that  Arabella  should 
be  removed  to  Durham.  She  refused  to  leave  her  cham- 
ber, but  she  was  taken  out  of  it  by  force.  James  how- 
ever allowed  her  to  remain  a  month  at  Highgate  for  her 
health.    While  there  she  disguised  herself  in  man^s  attire. 

Dr.  Vaaghan  tries  to  insmuate  the  guilt  of  the  favourite,  and  as  it  would  ap- 
pear even  of  the  king. 

*  Lord  Beaachamp  was  the  son  of  lord  Hertford  and  lady  Catherine  Grey 
(see  ahove,  page  162).  Alliance  with  the  blood*royal  was  iaXaX  to  this 
fsmOy. 
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and  rode  to  Blackwall^  and  then  ^ent  down  the  river  to 
where  a  French  bark  lay  ready^  and  got  aboard.  Sey- 
mour meantime,  disguised  as  a  physician,  made  his  way 
out  of  the  Tower,  and  entered  a  boat  which  was.  to  convey 
him  to  the  bark ;  but  the  French  captain,  fearing  to  wait, 
had  set  sail  in  spite  of  Arabella's  entreaties.  Seymour  got 
over  to  Flanders  in  a  collier ;  the  bark  was  taken  off  the 
Nore,  and  Arabella  was  immured  in  the  Tower.  To  her 
petitions  for  liberty  James  replied,  that  ^^as  she  had  tasted 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  she  must  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  dis- 
obedience.'' The  harsh  treatment  which  she  experienced 
deprived  her  of  reason,  and  she  died  in  the  fourth  year  of 
her  confinement,  the  victim  of  that  odious  policy  of  state, 
which,  on  the  plea  of  self-preservation,  tramples  on  all  the 
principles  of  nature  and  justice.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Arabdla's  husband  was  afterwards,  as  marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  son  of  her 
persecutor. 
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It  is  time  now  that  we  should  proceed  to  notice  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  character  of  this  feeble  monarch — ^his 
favouritism.  To  this  he  had  been  addicted  from  his  earliest 
days;  and  it  is  rather  curious^  that  he^  the  most  slovenly  of 
men  in  his  own  person^  should  have  been  as  fastidious  as 
even  the  late  queen  about  the  looks  and  dress  of  those  who 
were  about  him.  A  few  years  before  the  time  of  which 
we  now  write^  on  the  occasion  of  a  tilting-match,  lord  Hay^ 
one  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  selected  a  youth  of  the  border 
family  of  the  Kerrs  for  his  equeny.  Robert  Kerr  or  Carr 
was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and  handsome,  and 
but  just  returned  from  his  travels.  It  was  his  office  to 
present  his  lord's  shield  and  device  to  the  king ;  and  as  he 
was  about  to  perform  it,  his  horse  became  unruly  and 
threw  him.  His  leg  was  broken  in  the  fall,  and  James, 
affected  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  had  him  removed  to  a 
room  in  the  palace,  where  he  visited  him  after  the  tilt. 
The  visits  were  frequently  renewed ;  the  youth  gradually 
won  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  resolved  to  make  of  him  a 
scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  rank.  The 
last  was  easy ;  to  effect  the  former  he  himself  became  his 
tutor  in  Latin  and  his  lecturer  in  poUtics.  While  Salisbury 
lived,  the  favourite,  though  laden  with  wealth  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Rochester,  took  no  part  in  afiairs 
of  state;  but  after  the  death  of  that  minister,  the  duties  of 
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his  offices  were  devolved  for  some  time  on  the  new  viscount. 
Rochester^  firom  the  outset  of  his  career^  had  the  good 
sense  to  select  an  able  adviser  in  the  person  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury^  a  man  of  talent  and  judgement^  but  ambitious 
and  insolent,  and  little  enciunbered  with  scruples.  His 
prudence,  however,  kept  his  patron's  bark  steady  before 
the  wind,  and  his  voyage  might  have  been  prosperous  to 
the  end  had  it  not  struck  on  the  rock  of  illicit  love*. 

The  yoimg  earl  of  Essex,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  re* 
stored  in  honour  and  estate  at  the  king's  accession ;  and 
Salisbury,  whose  own  eldest  son  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  order  to  increase  his  influence  by 
family  connexion,  proposed  a  match  between  her  sister, 
the  lady  Frances,  and  young  Essex.  No  objections  being 
made,  the  marriage  took  place,  the  bridegroom  being  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  bride  his  junior  by  a  year.  Imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  the  young  husband  was  sent  to 
travel  on  the  continent ;  the  bride  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  her  mother,  who,  instead  of  keeping  her  in  the  se- 
clusion appropriate  to  her  situation,  adorned  her  with  the. 
showy  accomplishments  of  the  age^  and  took  her  to  court. 
Here  her  beauty  and  her  graces  became  the  subject  of 
general  admiration ;  prince  Henry  is  said  to  have  cast  an 
eye  of  favour  on  the  lovely  young  countess ;  but  Rochester, 
by  the  aid  of  letters  composed  for  him  by  Overbuiy,  won 
her  heart,  and  ere  long,  it  is  said^  she  made  him  a  secret 
surrender  of  her  modesty. 

When  Essex  returned,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  claimed 
his  privileges,  he  was  received  by  his  lady  with  distaste  and 
aversion.  Her  parents  obliged  her  to  live  with  him,  but 
she  persisted  in  denying  him  his  conjugal  rights,  for  she 
thought  so  long  as  she  did  that  she  could  not  properly  be 
called  his  wife.  A  separation  firom  him,  and  a  marriage 
with  Rochester,  were  now  the  objects  of  her  wishes, 

*  The  cbief  authority  for  the  history  of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex 
is  a  pamphlet,  named,  'Truth  brought  to  Light/  Implicit  reliance,  however, 
cannot  be  placed  on  its  statements. 
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and  the  viscount  was  equally  eager  vdth  herself  for  the 
union. 

When  Rochester  informed  Overbury  of  his  design^  the 
latter,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  evil  to  his  patron  and 
ruin  to  himself,  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms ;  he 
dwelt  on  the  infamy  of  the  countess's  character,  the  odium 
and  hazard  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and  he 
finally  threatened  to  abandon  him  if  he  persisted  in  his 
project.  All  this  Rochester  forthwith  communicated  to 
the  countess.  In  her  rage  she  offered  1000/.  to  a  knight 
named  sir  David  Wood,  whom  Overbury  had  injured,  to 
assassinate  him.  Wood  refused ;  Rochester  then  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  appoint  Overbury  his  envoy  to  France  or 
Russia.  This  office,  at  Rochester's  secret  instigation,  he 
declined,  saying  that  the  king  could  not,  in  law  or  justice, 
send  him  into  exile :  for  this  contempt,  as  it  was  termed, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  about  six  months,  he  died  suddenly. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  divorce  was  proceeded 
with ;  the  countess  suing  for  it  on  the  groimd  of  bodily  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  her  husband.  The  king,  to  his 
disgrace,  took  a  warm  interest  in  it ;  and  Essex,  whether 
conscious  of  defect,  or  desirous  to  be  released  firom  a  wo- 
man who  hated  him,  made  such  admissions  as  gave  a  pre- 
text to  seven  out  of  twelve  of  a  court  of  delegates  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  king  and  pronoimce  a  sentence  of  divorce. 
Shortly  after  (Dec.  26)  the  fair  adultress  was  married  to  her 
paramour  (whom  James,  that  she  might  not  lose  in  rank, 
had  previously  created  earl  of  Somerset)  in  the  royal  chapel, 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. The  bride  daringly  appeared  in  the  virgin  cos- 
tume of  the  day,  her  hair  hanging  in  curls  down  to  her  waist. 
It  may  be  that  the  king  was  not  aware  of  the  infamy  of  the 
parties;  the  favourite  however  had  lately  given  him  25,000/. 
to  relieve  his  necessities,  and  he  hoped  by  this  union  to 
set  him  on  good  terms  with  the  father  and  uncle  of  the 
bride. 
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The  vengeance  of  Heaven,  though  delayed,  is  frequently 
sure,  and  the  crimes  of  this  guilty  pair  were  destined  to 
come  to  light.  The  qualities  by  which  Somerset  had  won 
the  royal  favour  soon  began  to  decay ;  his  youthful  bloom 
was  fading,  for  conscience  dimmed  its  lustre.  Another 
object  too  had  caught  the  unsteady  affections  of  the  king. 
George,  one  of  the  sons  of  sir  George  Villiers,  of  Brookesby, 
in  Leicestershire,  a  tall  handsome  youth  of  about  one-and- 
twenty,  who  had  travelled  a  little,  and  spent  a  short  time 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  whose  taste  in  dress  was  exqui- 
site, appeared  at  court,  and  the  impression  he  made  on  the 
king's  mind  was  at  once  pereeptible,  by  his  appointing  him 
to  the  ofBce  of  cup-bearer.  The  enemies  of  Somerset  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  setting  up  Villiers  as  his  rival ;  but  James 
had  formed  a  cunning  plan  of  taking  no  one  to  his  favour 
unless  specially  recommended  by  the  queen ;  *^  that  if  she 
should  complain  afterwards  of  the  dear  one,  he  might  make 
answer.  It  is  long  of  yourself,  for  you  commended  him 
imto  me.'^  The  task  of  gaining  the  queen  was  committed 
to  archbishop  Abbot,  and,  after  long  refusing,  she  con- 
sented, with  these  prophetic  words :  "  My  lord,  you  know 
not  what  you  desire.  If  ViUiers  gain  the  royal  favour,  we 
shall  all  be  sufferers;  I  shall  not  be  spared  more  than  others^ 
the  king  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with  pride  and  con- 
tempt.^'  Forthwith  (Apr.  24,  1615)  Villiers  was  sworn  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  knighted.  The  king 
wished  the  two  favourites  to  live  in  harmony,  but  Somerset 
haughtily  spumed  the  advances  of  Villiers,  and  the  court 
was  soon  divided  into  two  parties. 

Reports  now  were  rife  that  Overbury  had  not  come 
fairly  by  his  end,  and  circumstances  brought  the  guilt  of 
it  so  near  to  the  earl  and  countess  that  James  directed 
chief  justice  Coke  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  their  com- 
mittal. The  king's  hypocrisy  on  this  occasion  is  almost 
incredible.  Somerset  took  leave  of  him  at  Royston  to  go 
up  to  London,  on  a  Friday  (Aug.  1),  promising  to  return 
on  Monday.    James,  as  usual,  hung  about  his  neck,  and 
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slobbered  his  cheeks^  declaring  he  should  neither  eat 
nor  drink  till  he  saw  him  again^  adding,  ''  For  God's  sake 
give  thy  lady  this  kiss  for  me/'  Yet  the  earl  was  not  in 
his  coach  when  the  king  said^  ^^  Now^  the  deil  gae  with  thee^ 
for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  mair.** 

A  dreadful  tissue  of  iniquity  was  speedily  unravelled.  It 
appeared  that  the  countess  had  long  been  intimate  with  a 
Mrs.  Turner,  the  widow  of  a  physician,  a  woman  of  infa- 
mous character,  and  was  by  her  made  acquainted  with  one 
Dr.  Forman,  a  pretended  conjurer,  who  supplied  her  with 
means  for  preventing  the  earl  of  Essex  from  consummating 
his  marriage,  and  with  philtres  for  attaching  the  viscount ; 
that  Mrs.  Turner  had  recommended  one  Weston,  who  had 
been  her  husband's  bailiff,  as  a  fit  person  for  their  designs 
on  Overbury,  and  sir  Gervase  Elways,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  a  creature  of  Somerset's,  was  made  to  appoint 
him  to  attendon  the  prisoner;  and  Northampton, the  abettor 
of  his  niece's  depravity,  assuring  Elways  that  what  was  to 
be  done  had  the  king's  approbation,  engaged  him  to  wink 
at  the  attempts  that  Weston  might  make  on  the  prisoner's 
life.  The  course  adopted  was  to  mingle  slow  poisons  with 
Overbury's  food ;  but  these  not  succeeding,  Weston  gave 
him  a  poisonous  clyster,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He 
was  buried  immediately,  Northampton  averring  to  the 
king  that  he  had  died  of  an  odious  disorder  caused  by  his 
vices.  Some  time  after,  the  apothecary's  boy  who  had 
assisted  Weston  in  giving  the  clyster,  being  at  Flushing, 
talked  freely  of  the  matter,  and  his  information  being  con- 
veyed to  sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  secretary  of  state,  in- 
quiiy  was  set  on  foot  by  the  king,  and  all  the  suspected 
persons  were  arrested.  Weston  made  an  ample  confession, 
and  he,  one  Franklin,  and  Mrs  Tumer'i^,  were  executed  at 

*  This  unfortanate  woman  had  introdaced  a  kind  of  yellow  starch  for  stiflT- 
enlng  mils,  hands,  etc  Bishop  Warhurton  says  she  woie  a  yellow  ruff  at 
her  execution ;  hut  one  who  was  present  (Goodman's  Court  of  James  I.,  ii. 
146)  says  she  expressed  a  <' detestation  of  painted  pride»  lust,  malice,  powder* 
ed  hair,  yettaw  band*,  and  the  rest  of  the  wardrobe  of  court  Ta&ities."    Ae« 
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Tyburn,  and  Elways  on  Tower-hill.  The  countess,  when 
arraigned,  pleaded  guilty ;  Somerset,  who  was  perhaps  in-* 
nocent'*',  defended  himself  stoutly  for  the  space  of  eleven 
hours,  but  he  was  found  guilty  by  his  peers  (July  11th, 
1616).  The  king  granted  a  pardon  to  the  countess,  the 
execution  of  the  earFs  sentence  was  suspended,  and  some 
years  after  it  was  reversed.  They  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  the  country,  with  an  allowance  of  4000/.  a  year,  where 
they  lived  in  misery,  hating  and  shunning  each  other.  The 
countess  died  (of  a  loathsome  disease  it  is  said)  in  1632, 
the  earl  lived  till  1645. 

Shortly  after  these  trials,  sir  Edward  Coke,  the  chief 
justice,  who  had  given  offence  by  his  conduct  on  them,  and 
by  his  vigorous  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  law 
of  the  land  against  the  encroachments  of  the  prerc^tive, 
was  dismbsed  from  his  high  office.  In  effecting  this,  the 
arts  of  sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  attorney-general  and  his 
rival,  were  of  great  efficacy.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
united  the  noblest  genius  with  the  meanest  soul,  who  was 
the  first  philosopher  and  statesman,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  his  age,  was  made,  on 
the  death  of  lord  EUesmere,  lord  keeper,  and  afterwards 
chancellor,  and  he  thus  attained  the  simimit  of  his 
ambition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  now  at  liberty,  for  the  new  fa- 
vourite had  been  induced  to  exert  his  interest  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  liberated  aft:er  a  confinement  of  thirteen  years. 
But  he  was  poor ;  his  property  had  been  seized  when  he 
was  condemned ;  and  the  manor  of  Sherboum,  which,  be- 


cording  to  sir  Simon  D*Bwes,  the  hingnum  wore  yellow  bandi  and  coA,  of 
oonne  in  deriaon  of  the  criminaL  Yellow  atarch  went  out  of  iiMhion  for  a 
few  yean. 

*  Dr.  Lingard  appears  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Somerset.  He  also» 
we  think,  sufficient  accounts  for  the  anxiety  of  James  to  prevail  on  him  to 
confess,  without,  like  Dr.  Vaughan,  attempting  to  fix  an  odious  imputation  on 
the  royal  character.  Viewing  Somerset's  character  and  conduct  on  the  whole, 
we  cannot  regard  him  as  being  naturally  a  bad  man :  Wddon  speaks  weU  of 
him* 
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fore  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth^  he  had  conveyed  to  his 
eldest  Bon^  was  also  lost,  for  a  single  word  had  been  omitted 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  this  omission  was  held  to 
invalidate  it.  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  children  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  imploring  him  not  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  only  support ;  but  his  unfeeling  reply 
was,  ''I  mun  ha'  the  land,  I  mun  ha'  it  for  Carr";  for  tiiia 
minion  had,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  begged  it.  James, 
however,  gave  her,  by  way  of  compensation,  8000/.,  for 
what  was  said  to  be  worth  5000/.  a  year. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Raleigh  had  already  made  an 
unsuccessful  voyage  to  Guiana.  His  imagination  still  ran 
on  the  gold  mines  which  he  fancied  that  region  to  contain ; 
even  while  in  prison  he  had  kept  up  his  claims  to  it,  by 
sending  out  small  expeditions ;  and  he  now  proposed  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  at  the  expense  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
the  king  to  receive  the  usual  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  to 
be  thence  imported.  The  avarice  of  James  was  tempted, 
but  he  had  long  had  an  anxious  desire  to  unite  his  house 
in  marriage  with  the  royal  line  of  Spain,  whom  he  therefore 
feared  to  offend,  and  who  he  knew  hated  and  dreaded  Ra- 
leigh. Moreover,  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  resident,  had 
by  his  wit  and  his  adroit  flattery  gained  a  most  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  royal  mind.  The  moment  he  heard  of 
the  rumoured  expedition,  he  remonstrated  with  the  king  $ 
James  assured  him  that  he  would  not  give  Raleigh  a  par- 
don, so  that  his  former  sentence  would  still  hang  over  him; 
and  that  if  he  made  any  attack  on  the  Spanish  settlements, 
he  would  either  have  him  executed  or  deliver  him  up  on 
his  return.  Gondomar  affected  to  be  satisfied;  he  learned 
from  the  king  all  the  particulars  of  the  expedition,  which 
he  transmitted  to  Spain;  and  directions  were  sent  out  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Guiana  to  oppose  Raleigh  when  he  ar- 
rived. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  a  year  Raleigh  sailed  (1617)  from 
Plymouth  with  fourteen  vessels.  Misfortunes  befel  him 
from  the  very  outset;  two  of  his  ships  quitted  him,  a  num- 
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ber  of  his  men  perished  by  a  contagious  disease^  which 
brought  himself  to  death's  door.    At  lengthy  in  November, 
he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco^  up  which  river  he 
sent  five  of  his  vessels^  each  containing  fifty  men^  under 
captain  Kemys^  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the  mine 
in  one  of  the  former  voyages^  giving  him  strict  orders  not 
to  molest  the  Spaniards;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  since 
Raleigh  had  been  last  there,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign;  the  Spaniards 
had  settled  there,  and  built  a  sort  of  town,  named  St.  Tho- 
mas.    As  the  English  passed  this  place  they  were  attacked 
'by  the  Spaniards  in  the  night ;  but  they  repelled  the  as- 
sailants, pursued  them  to  the  town,  and  took  it.     In  the 
action  Raleigh's  eldest  son  and  the  Spanish  governor,  a 
near  kinsman  of  Gondomar's,  were  slain.     They  then  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  in  search  of  the  mine,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  having  suffered  severely  from  an  ambuscade  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  returned  to  Raleigh,  who,  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  done,  reproached 
Kemys  so  bitterly  with  his  conduct,  that  he  retired  to  his 
cabin  and  put  an  end  to  himself.     Raleigh  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  return  home  by  a  mutiny  among  his  men,  and 
he  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  July  1618. 
The  king  was  exasperated ;  Gondomar  claimed,  and  was 
promised  vengeance,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
Raleigh ;  this  he  learned  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  and  yet  he 
proceeded  to  Plymouth,  and  was  on  his  way  to  London, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  his  kinsman  sir  Lewis  Stukcley. 
It  is  the  statement  of  Raleigh's  son,  that  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke  were  bound  to  the  king  for  his  retmn, 
and  that  to  free  them  from  this  engagement  he  thus  sur- 
rendered himself.     But  when  he  had  exonerated  them  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  making  his  escape  if  he  could ; 
accident  or  treachery,  however,  foiled  all  his  attempts,  and 
he  was  once  more  consigned  to  the  Tower.     He  was  now 
subjected  to  various  examinations;  and  to  sir  Thomas  Wil- 
son, keeper  of  the  state  papers,  a  man  of  more  learning  and 
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talent  than  honour  and  virtue,  was  committed  the  odious 
office  of  endeavouring,  under  the  aspect  of  mildness  and 
sympathy,  to  draw  out  of  him  a  confession  of  a  treasonable 
intercourse  with  the  French  agent.  In  this,  however,  he 
failed,  as  the  prisoner  was  perfectly  innocent  on  that 
head. 

About  the  middle  of  October  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  expressing  his  msh  that  Raleigh  should  be 
executed  in  England,  rather  than  given  up  to  him.    Ac* 
cordingly  a  privy  seal  was  directed  to  the  judges  of  the 
king's  bench,  commanding  them  to  proceed  to  execution 
against  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  his  former  sentence. 
When  the  prisoner  was  required  to  show  cause  against  it, 
he  submitted  that  his  majesty's   commission  giving  him 
power  of  life  and  death  over  others  amounted  to  a  pardon. 
This  plea  was  overruled  by  the  chief  justice,  execution 
was  granted,  and  on  the  29th  of  October  the  aged  warrior 
was  conducted  to  a  scaffold  in  Old  Palace  Yard.    There 
were  present  several  of  the  nobility:  sir  Walter  spoke  with 
his  usual  calmness  and  courage,  clearing  himself  from  all 
the  charges  made  against  him.     Respecting  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex, his  words  were,  '^  I  take  God  to  witness  I  had  no  hand 
in  his  blood,  and  was  none  of  those  that  procured  his  death. 
I  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died."    The  dean  of  West- 
minster asking  him  in  what  faith  he  meant  to  die,  he  said, 
^'In  the  faith  professed  by  the  church  of  England,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  be  saved,  and  have  his  sins  washed  away  by  the 
precious  blood  and  merits  of  our  Saviour  Christ."  When  he 
had  put  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  he  asked  the  executioner 
to  let  him  see  the  axe.   He  poised  it,  and  running  his  thumb 
along  the  edge,  said  with  a  smile,  ^^  This  is  a  sharp  medi- 
cine, but  it  will  cure  all  diseases.'^    The  executioner  going 
to  blindfold  him,  he  refused,  saying,  ^^  Think  you  I  fear  the 
shadow  of  the  axe,  when  I  fear  not  the  axe  itself?  ^'     He 
gave  the  signal  by  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  his  head 
was  struck  off  in  two  blows.   ^^Every  man,"  says  a  witness, 
''who  saw  sir  Walter  Raleigh  die,  said  it  was  impossible  to 
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•how  more  deoorum^  courage,  or  fie^,  aad  thai  hit  ckifth 
would  do  more  hurt  to  th^  fiustioB  that  aooght  it  than  ever 
his  life  could  have  done/^ 

Sir  Walter  Ralei|^  died  in  the  sixty-aixth  year  ef  hia 
age.  In  hia  character  were  united  the  warrior,  the  atatea^ 
man,  the  courtier,  and  the  man  of  letters  and  scieoeat 
Were  it  not  that  his  imagination  occasionally  predominated 
over  his  judgement,  he  might  have  easily  been  the  first 
man  of  his  age.  His  death  is  an  indelihle  stain  on  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  king,  who  betrayed  him  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
then  put  him  to  death^i^,  after  he  had  virtually  pardoned 
him,  and  on  a  charge  of  which  he  must  have  known  him  to 
be  innocent.  The  panegyrists  of  the  contemptible  monarch 
(Hume  in  the  van)  have  sought  to  blacken  the  eharacter 
of  his  victim,  but  their  calumnies  have  been  amply  re* 
fiitedt^  and  with  all  his  faults  sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  to  be 
numbered  among  England's  most  illustrious  sons. 

The  queen,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  interest  the  fsivourite 
for  Raleigh,  died  early  in  the  following  year  (1619).  In 
the  very  same  year  a  crown  was  offered  to  her  son-in-Jaw. 
The  privileges  which  had  been  secured  by  imperial  edicts 
to  the  Bohemian  protestants  having  been  violated  by  the 
emperor  Matthias,  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  on  hia 
death  refused  to  acknowledge  bis  successor,  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  as  king  of  Bohemia,  They  offered  the  crown  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  who  imprudently  accepted  it,  and  was  (»*owned 
(Nov.  4)  at  Prague,  His  father-^in-law,  though  ignorant 
of  the  Bohemian  constitution  (by  which  the  crown  was 
elective),  at  once  pronounced  the  Bohemians  rebels,  and 

*  Marriage  treaties  with  Spain  seeoif  ^  to  ra^\)ire  \he  cemeol  of  innocent 
blood.    Witness  Warwick  and  Raleigh. 

t  See  Cayley  and  Tytler.  Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  think  ill  ef  Raleigh,  hoi 
nvithout  giving  liis  rfasons,  This  able  writer  ha*,  however,  whft  afipuit  to 
us  an  unfair  habit  of  judging  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  hy  the  maiUms  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  a  kind  of  prejudice  against  Elizabeth  and  her  great 
men,  Essex  (perhaps  the  least  great)  excepted.  That  Lingard  should  be  td« 
yvn$  to  Bftleigh  was  |o  be  expected  *,  he  vaa  t)tf  fpe  of  Spain, 
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ordered  him  to  reftign  the  crown ;  but  the  people  of  Englaad 
exulted  at  the  prospect  offered  of  an  increase  of  strength 
to  the  protestant  cause^  and  were  uigent  with  the  king  to 
aid  the  elector  in  his  contest  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
James  was  now  sadly  hampered  between  his  love  of  peaocj 
bis  high  notions  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings^  and  his  anx- 
iety to  procure  an  infanta  for  his  souj  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  family  feeling  and  the  damoura  of  his  subjects  on 
the  other*  He  had  recourse  to  the  usual  rduge  of  weak 
minds^  a  middle  course ;  he  mediated  and  negotiated  (  be 
allowed  sir  Horace  Vere  to  raise  a  regiment  of  2400  men, 
for  the  defence  of  the  palatinate.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  a 
decisive  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Prague  (Nov.  4,  1620) 
deprived  the  elector  of  his  crown,  and  his  hereditary  do- 
minions were  rapidly  conquered  by  Spinola,  the  general  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  and  his  family  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  they  lived  in  poverty,  and  king  James  was  to  the 
end  of  his  life  occupied  in  firuitless  negotiations  for  the  re* 
dtoration  of  the  palatinate. 

The  affairs  of  the  palatinate,  and  the  expense  caused  by 
them,  obliged  the  king  to  call  a  parliament  (1621).  One 
of  the  first  matters  to  which  the  commons  turned  their 
attention  was  the  old  grievance  of  monopolies,  and  the 
practice  of  impeachment  was  revived.  Sir  Giles  Mon- 
pesson,  who  had  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
9ilver  thread,  and  for  licensing  inns  and  alehouses,  in 
which  he  and  his  egent,  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  had  been 
guilty  of  great  fraud  and  oppression,  was  the  first  ol^ect 
of  attack.  Monpesson  escaped  to  the  continent;  but 
the  lords  condemned  both  him  and  Mitchell  to  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  and  to  lose  their  knighthood.  But  a  far 
higher  head  than  these  was  to  be  abased  by  this  parlia* 
ment.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
the  viscount  of  SU  Alban's  (as  Bacon  was  now  styled)  for 
bribery  and  corruption  in  his  high  office  of  chancellor 
(Mar.  21).  From  his  bed,  to  which  he  had  taken,  he 
wrote  to  the  lord*  cpnfessiiig  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
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He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  AOJOQOLy  be  imprisoned 
during  pleasure,  and  be  incapacitated  firom  approaching 
the  court,  sitting  in  parliament,  or  holding  any  office  of 
dignity  or  profit.  The  king  remitted  the  fine,  and  gave 
him  his  liberty;  and  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  abject  efibrts  to  recover  the 
fiivour  of  the  court  In  his  defence  it  was  alleged  that  it 
had  long  been  the  usage  for  the  chancellor  to  accept  pre- 
sents from  suitors ;  but  it  was  replied  that  no  precedents 
could  justify  so  pernicious  a  practice.  The  unanimity 
with  which  he  was  condemned,  and  his  not  daring  to  make 
a  defence,  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he  had  far  outgone 
his  predecessors.  Yet  Bacon  was  not  an  avaricious  man ; 
it  was  his  love  of  show,  his  want  of  economy,  and  his  easi- 
ness to  his  servants  and  dependents  that  obliged  him  to 
have  recourse  to  all  modes  of  obtaining  money.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  could  have  defended  himself;  but  that,  as  his 
defence  would  have  contained  disclosures  of  matters  which 
the  king  wished  to  remain  unknown,  promises  were  made 
him  to  induce  him  to  refrain  firom  that  course. 

The  session  terminated  in  a  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  the  commons.  They  drew  up  a  petition  praying  him 
to  engage  vigorously  in  the  defence  of  the  palatine ;  to 
make  war  on  Spain ;  to  marry  his  son  to  a  protestant  prin- 
cess; to  enforce  the  laws  against  papists.  On  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  petition,  he  expressed  the  utmost  indignation, 
and  wrote  to  the  speaker,  complaining  of  the  ^^  fiery,  popu« 
lar,  and  turbulent  spirits ''  in  the  house,  who  presumed  to 
meddle  with  mysteries  of  state,  things  beyond  their  capa^ 
city.  The  house  in  reply,  intimated  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  interpose  in  matters  relating  to  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  throne  and  kingdom.  Their  liberty  of  speech 
was,  they  said,  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  an  in- 
heritance transmitted  firom  their  ancestors.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  committee  with  this  address  was  notified  to 
James,  he  ordered  twelve  chairs  to  be  brought,  for  so 
many  kings  he  said  were  a-coming.    In  his  answer^  he 
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Ti'ished  that  they  had  rather  said  that  their  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  ancestors  and 
himself^  for  most  of  them  had  grown  from  precedent,  which 
rather  shows  toleration  than  inheritance.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  encroach  on  the  prerogative,  he  assured  them 
he  wonld  be  careful  to  maintain  their  lawful  liberties  and 
privileges.  This  produced  a  memorable  protestation  on 
the  part  of  the  commons,  that  their  privileges  were  their 
birthright  and  inheritance ;  that  affairs  of  state  are  proper 
subjects  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that  the 
members  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  should 
not  be  molested  for  anything  said  or  done  in  the  house, 
except  by  censure  of  the  house  itself.  The  king  tore  this 
protest  with  his  own  hands  from  the  journals,  and  publish- 
ed his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  dissolved  the  parliament 
forthwith,  and  he  committed  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  to  prison,  and  sent  others  on  a  commission  to 
Ireland  by  vray  of  punishment. 

The  Spanish  match  was  the  object  nearest  to  James's 
heart.  Philip  III.  had  kept  the  matter  hanging  for  years 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  conditions  which  might  lead  to 
the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  England.  On  his  death 
(1622),  James  hoped  that  with  the  young  king,  Philip  IV., 
a  more  speedy  arrangement  might  be  effected,  and  he  sent 
the  able  and  experienced  lord  Digby  (soon  after  earl  of 
Bristol),  who  had  been  already  three  times  his  minister  at 
Madrid,  once  more  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  also  des* 
patched  an  envoy  to  the  pope,  and  he  relaxed  the  penal 
laws,  discharging  a  great  number  of  the  recusants  from 
prison.  Philip,  who  was  evidently  sincere,  exerted  him« 
self  to  procure  a  dispensation  at  Rome,  and  James  and  his 
son  subscribed  the  religious  articles  respecting  the  infanta, 
after  they  had  been  seen  and  corrected  at  the  Vatican; 
they  also  pledged  themselves  that  the  persecution  against 
the  catholics  should  cease  if  they  only  performed  their 
worship  in  private  houses.    Everything  seemed  now  ar- 
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ranged,  when  a  romantic  adventure  of  the  prince  came  t6 
disconcert  the  whole  project. 

l^lliers,  who  was  now  marquess  of  Buckingham,  waft 
hAughty  and  insolent,  but  open  and  sincere;  a  zealotift 
friend,  and  a  violent  enemy;  utterly  devoid  of  prudence, 
and  incapable  of  restraining  his  passions.  In  the  heyday 
dff  his  favour  he  had  not  hesitated  to  let  the  prince  of  Wales 
tAste  of  his  insolence ;  and  that  prince,  who  was  of  a  cdld, 
proud,  reserved  temper,  felt  this  deeply,  and  testified  hlft 
displeasure  in  strong  terms.  A  gleam  of  prudence,  how- 
ler, probably  suggested  to  Buckingham  that,  as  the  king 
was  growing  old,  and  he  was  himself  a  young  man,  hii 
situation  might  not  be  an  enviable  one  under  the  successor, 
imless  he  had  previously  appeased  him.  He  therefore 
bent  all  his  endeavours  to  effect  this  object,  and  he  suc^ 
oeeded  so  completely,  that  he  soon  stood  even  higher  Wi^ 
the  prince  than  with  the  king,  who  was  now  rather  weary 
of  his  insolence. 

Buckingham  now  took  an  opportunity  of  remarking  to 
the  prince  how  slowly  the  treaty  for  his  marriage  went  on, 
and  how  much  it  might  be  accelerated  by  his  own  presence 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  by  which  advantages  respecting  thd 
palatinate  and  other  matters  might  also  be  obtained.  The 
princess  imagination  was  kindled,  and  Buckingham  then 
proposed  that  they  two,  with  a  few  attendants,  should 
havel  in  disguise  to  Madrid.  Charles  gave  a  ready  con- 
sent ;  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  father;  and 
having  made  a  previous  condition  that  he  would  not  con* 
suit  with  any  one  on  what  he  was  going  to  request,  craved 
his  permission  to  undertake  the  journey.  Buckingham, 
Who  was  present,  backed  the  suit,  and  the  king  gave  a  re- 
luctant consent. 

But  when  James  was  lefl  to  himself  and  had  time  to  re- 
flect calmly  on  the  matter,  he  saw  it  in  its  true  form  of 
absurdity  and  danger  both  to  the  person  of  the  prince  and 
to  his  own  reputation ;  and  when  they  came  to  him  next 
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day  fof  their  despatches^  he  began  to  explain  to  them  the 
various  cogent  reasons  which  had  made  him  resolve  to  re- 
tract his  consenti  The  prince  remonstrated  with  dutiful 
Submission  and  shedding  tears;  but  Buckingham^  who  was 
used  to  deal  with  him  in  a  different  way^told  him  that  iio  ond 
in  future  Would  beliete  anything  he  said^  that  he  had  con* 
trary  to  his  promise  revealed  the  matter  to  some  rascal  who 
had  furnished  him  with  these  pitiful  reasohs^  but  that  he 
would  find  out  who  this  counsellor  was^  and  that  the  prince 
could  never  fbrget  his  disappointment  or  fbrgive  the  au« 
thor  of  it.  The  weak  monarchy  thus  bullied^  renewed  his 
consent ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  sir  Francis  Cottington^  the 
prince's  secretary^  and  Endymioh  Porter^  a  gentleman  of 
his  bedchamber^  (both  of  whom  were  well  acquaihted  with 
Spain)  should  alone  accompany  them.  Cottington  was 
forthwith  sent  for.  "  He  will  be  opposed  to  the  journey/* 
whispered  Buckingham  to  the  prince^  ^*  He  dares  not/'  Was 
the  reply.  When  he  came^  the  king  having  told  him  thai 
he  was  going  to  be  entrusted  with  a  Secret  which  he  must 
not  reveal  to  any  one^  added^  ^'  Here  is  baby  Oharles  and 
Steeny  ^j  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain  and 
fetch  home  the  infanta.  They  will  have  but  two  more  in 
their  company^  and  have  chosen  you  for  one.  What  think 
you  of  the  journey?'^  Cottington  urged  sundry  objections ; 
the  king  threw  himself  on  his  bed  weepings  and  crying, 
^'  I  told  you  this  before/'  and  lamenting  and  exclaiming 
that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles*  Buck* 
ingham  fell  to  reviling  and  threatening  Cottington,  but  the 
king  said,  ^  Nay,  by  God,  Bteeny,  you  are  much  to  blame 
for  using  him  so.  He  answered  me  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely ;  and  yet 

*  These  were  James's  familiar  names  for  the  prince  and  Buckingham.  He 
called  the  latter  Steeny,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  his  countenance 
and  that  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  pictures  of  that  saint.  James  used  to  style 
himself  their  dad ;  and  Buckingham  seems  to  have  termed  himself  the  dog  of 
the  royal  family,  for  as  such  he  subscribes  himself  in  his  letters  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  queen  addresses  him  as  "  My  kind  Dogge,"  in  her  letter  requesting 
him  to  intercede  for  Raleigh. 
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you  know  he  said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was 
called  ia*/' 

All  ended  in  the  king's  renewing  his  consent.  The 
prince  and  marquess  went  (Feb.  17^  1623)  to  a  house  of 
the  lattei^s  in  Essex;  whence^  attended  by  his  master  of  the 
horse^  sir  Richard  Graham,  and  furnished  with  false  beards 
and  periwigs,  they  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Cottington  and  Porter,  Under  the  assumed 
names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith  they  passed  over  to  Bou- 
logne and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  they  stopped  one  day 
and  saw  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta at  dinner,  and  again  at  a  masked  ball  to  which  they 
were  admitted  in  the  evening.  They  travelled  rapidly 
through  France,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  March, 
they  reached  Madrid,  having  left  their  attendants  a  day^s 
joiuney  behind.  They  went  straight  to  BristoPs  house ; 
the  prince  stayed  in  the  street  while  Buckingham  went  in 
bearing  the  portmanteau.  Bristol  is  said  to  have  evinced 
little  surprise  at  their  appearance,  having  already  had  some 
suspicion  of  their  design  from  conversations  with  Gondo- 
mar,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  pro- 
ject, which  he  suggested  to  Buckingham.  The  next  day 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  being  notified  at  court,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  prime  minister,  the  count-duke  of  Oli- 
varez,  and  in  the  evening  the  king  in  person  came  to  visit 
him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated ;  the  king  everywhere  gave  him  precedence ; 
he  was  presented,  after  the  Spanish  manner,  with  two  golden 
keys  to  the  royal  apartments ;  the  council  were  ordered  to 
obey  him ;  the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  all  sump- 
tuary laws  were  suspended. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  our  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain.  Numbers  of  the 
English  nobility  repaired  thither  to  attend  the  son  of  their 
king ;  and  though  for  some  time  he  was  not  given  access 
to  the  infanta  and  could  only  get  a  sight  of  her  at  a  dis- 

*  See  Qarendon  (1.  30),  irho  had  the  acconnt  from  Cottin^n  himself. 
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taoce,  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  was  proceeded  in 
with  good  faith  by  the  Spanish  court.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever,  without  hopes  of  his  conversion ;  the  pope  himself 
wrote  to  him^  and  the  reply  of  Charles  was  conceived  in 
such  terms  as  must  have  given  good  hopes  of  a  change  of 
his  faith'*' ;  yet  Charles  was  at  no  time  given  to  change  in 
religion  or  anything  else,  and  we  fear  that  we  must  view 
his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  as  an  instance  of  the  dupli- 
dty  and  insincerity  which  characterised  him  through  life. 
The  pontiff  added  some  more  articles  to  the  dispensation, 
the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  the  children  should 
be  educated  by  their  mother  till  they  were  ten  years  of  age. 
The  articles  were  transmitted  to  London,  and  were  sworn 
to  by  the  king  and  council ;  James  also  swore  privately  to 
others  for  tolerating  the  catholics*  But  the  death  of  the 
pontiff  now  caused  new  delays,  and  Buckingham  had  by 
this  time  resolved  to  break  off  the  match.  He  regarded 
Bristol  as  his  political  rival,  and  he  was  jealous  of  the  con- 
sideration with  which  he  was  treated ;  he  had  had  several 
quarrels  with  Olivarez :  the  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  with  disgust  his  shameless  profligacy,  his  arrogant 
temper,  and  the  want  of  respect  and  decorum  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  prince.  He  was  also  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
English  court,  where  he  found  that  he  had  more  enemies 
than  he  had  suspected. 

James,  under  pretext  of  the  new  delay,  was  induced  to 
send  an  order  for  the  return  of  the  prince.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  a  procuration  should  be  left  with  Bristol  to  be 
delivered  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation ;  that  the 
espousals  should  take  place  before  Christmas,  and  the 
prince  be  represented  by  Philip  himself  or  his  brother  Don 
Carlos.  The  infanta  took  the  title  of  princess  of  England, 
and  a  suitable  court  was  formed  for  her.    Buckingham,  as 

*  "  The  letter  to  the  pope  it  by  your  favour  more  than  compliment ;  which 
I  never  saw  before,  and  may  be  a  warning  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  said 
in  that  nice  argument  but  what  will  endure  the  light'^  It  is  thus  that  Cla- 
rendon  writes  of  it  to  secretary  Nicholas.-^Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  337. 
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lord  bigh*4idmiral^  having  gone  before  to  6ee  that  the  fleet 
was  ready^  Charles  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  queen  and 
the  infanta ;  Philip  accompanied  him  on  his  way  as  far  ai 
the  Escurial^  and  they  parted  as  brothers.  Several  of  the 
Bpanish  grandees  attended  Charles  to  St.  Andero^  wherd 
he  embarked ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  he  landed  safely 
at  Portsmouth^  to  the  great  joy  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 
The  dispensation  came  from  Rome  on  the  12th  of  No* 
vember.  Philip  appointed  the  29th  for  the  espousals^  and 
the  9th  of  December  for  the  marrifige ;  the  nobility  were 
invited  to  attend^  the  towns  and  cities  of  Spain  were  com- 
manded  to  make  public  rejoicings^  when  couriers  came 
from  England  to  lord  Bristol^  ordering  him  not  to  deliver 
the  proxy^  to  prepare  to  return  to  England^  and  to  tell 
Philip  that  James  would  only  go  on  with  the  marriage  on 
Condition  of  his  giving  a  pledge  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  palatinate.  Philip  justly  compluned  of  the  indignity 
thus  offered  him ;  the  orders  for  the  marriage  were  recall*- 
ed ;  and  the  infanta  with  tears  laid  down  her  new  title. 
Bristol^  on  his  return,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  his  coun- 
try-seat and  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner,  and  thus  at 
once  fell  down  the  edifice  which  James  had  been  so  many 
years  erecting. 

In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  influence  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  the  Spaniards  were  the  dupes  of  their  own  arti- 
fices. They  had  protracted  the  negotiations  fi>r  years  in 
the  hope  of  extorting  the  most  favomrable  teims  possible 
for  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  Their  object  was 
certainly  a  laudable  one,  for  it  evinced  a  zeal  for  what  they 
regarded  as  the  truth ;  but  their  zeal  carried  them  too  far, 
and  they  injured  rather  than  served  their  co-religionists. 
As  for  prince  Charles,  it  had  perhaps  been  fortunate  for 
him  if  he  had  married  the  infanta,  for  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  queen. 

With  the  large  dower  of  the  Spanish  princess,  James 
had  hoped  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  but 
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that  hope  being  gone,  no  resource  remained  but  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  To  this  measure,  when  urged  by  th6 
prince  and  Buckingham,  he  gave  an  unwilling  consent,  and 
when  paiiiament  met  (Feb.  24,  1624)  he  addressed  it,  sub- 
mitting the  late  negotiations  and  all  other  matters  to  iti 
consideration.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  he  required  them 
to  judge  him  charitably  as  they  would  be  judged,  adding 
that  he  had  certainly,  on  sundiy  occasions,  relaxed  the  se- 
verity of  the  penal  laws ;  but  as  to  dispensing  with  or  al- 
tering them,  "  I  never,"  he  cried,  "  promised  nor  yielded ; 
I  never  thought  it  with  my  heart,  nor  spoke  it  with  my 
mouth."  This  daring  falsehood  he  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  bis  son  and  Buckingham,  who  well  knew  his  oath  to  the 
secret  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty  I 

A  few  days  after  Buckingham  addressed  the  two  houses, 
the  prince  standing  by  to  prompt  him  and  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  By  the  aid  of  downright  falsehoods, 
of  misrepresentations,  of  garbled  extracts  of  despatches,  he 
made  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  that  the  Spanish  court 
had  been  insincere  from  first  to  last  in  the  negotiation*  An 
address  was  voted  requesting  the  king  to  break  off  the 
treaties  with  the  court  of  Madrid  \  Buckingham  became  a 
Universal  favourite ;  bonfires  and  public  rejoicings  testified 
the  delight  of  the  people  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  the 
papists.  The  king  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  war,  and 
the  commons  voted  a  sum  of  300,000/.  for  carrying  it  on, 
which,  at  the  king's  own  desire,  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves. 

Granbome,  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer,  was  now 
impeached  for  bribery  and  other  misdemeanours.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  London,  who  had  risen  chiefly  through  the 
&vour  of  Buckingham  \  but  he  had  of  late  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  his  patron  and  the  prince  now  urged  on  his 
impeachment :  the  king,  who  saw  further  into  matters  than 
either  of  them,  '^  told  the  duke  that  he  was  a  fool  and  was 
cutting  a  rod  for  his  own  breech,  and  the  prince  that  he 
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M'ould  live  to  have  his  belly-jfull  of  impeachments  ^^  but 
they  heeded  him  not :  Middlesex  was  found  guilty  by  the 
lords. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  year  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
effected  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  the  king  of  France.  Unhappily 
for  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  of  the  articles  was,  that  the 
queen  should  have  the  education  of  the  children  till  they 
were  thirteen  years  of  age.  James  and  his  son,  heedless 
of  their  late  oaths  f  and  protestations,  also  agreed  to  articles 
which  nearly  amounted  to  a  toleration  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. 

The  king  thus  at  length  succeeded  in  his  darling  object 
of  obtaining  a  high  match  for  his  son ;  but  he  was  not  fated 
to  witness  his  marriage.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  March 
in  the  foUowing  year  (1625),  after  a  fortnight's  illness. 
His  disorder  was  said  to  be  tertian  ague  and  gout  in  the 
stomach.  He  met  his  end  with  great  constancy  and  devo* 
tion,  charging  his  son  to  be  steadfast  in  his  religion  and 
not  to  desert  his  sister  and  her  children. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
sense  and  folly.  On  perusing  his  writings,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  good  sense 
which  they  exhibit,  yet  ever  and  anon  something  occurs  to 
prove  that  the  author  was  not  a  wise  man.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  his  actions  that  James's  folly  most  displayed  itself, 
and  here  he  forfeits  all  claims  to  respect.  Wisdom  in  con* 
duct  is  never,  we  believe,  to  be  found  where  moral  courage 
is  absent,  and  this  last  usually  requires  physical  courage 
for  its  support.  In  this  James  was  notoriously  deficient ; 
and  hence  nothing  great,  little  good,  can  be  recorded  of 
him.     His  treatment  of  Arabella  Stuart  was  cowardly  and 

*  Clarendon,  i.  41. 

t  Charles  had,  a  few  months  before,  bound  himself  by  oath,  <'  That  when- 
soever it  should  please  God  to  bestow  upon  hun  any  lady  that  were  popish,  she 
should  have  no  further  liberty  but  for  her  own  family,  and  no  advantage  to  the 
recusants  at  home."    Journal  of  Commons,  756.    Lingard,  ix.  219. 
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Cruel^  that  of  Raleigh  unjust  and  pusillanimous;  in  the 
case  of  the  Somersets  his  conduct  was  disgracefiiL  In  his 
habits  James  was  filthy ;  he  drank  to  excess^  he  swore  and 
blasphemed  in  an  odious  manner;  he  had  a  nasty  trick  of 
kissing  and  beslubbering  his  favourites^  that  gave  rise  to 
surmises  of  improper  fanuliarities^  which^  however^  are 
without  proof,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  no  credit*.  In 
a  word,  with  all  his  learning  and  his  talents,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  monarch  less  entitled  to  respect  than 
James  I. 

The  court  of  James  was  licentious  and  profligate  to  an 
extreme  degree ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  the 
time,  even  the  court-ladies  appeared  in  public  in  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication.  The  whole  story  of  the  Somersets 
presents  a  lamentable  picture  of  aulic  depravity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  court  was  often  the  scene  of  great  magnifi* 
cence ;  and  those  stately  masques,  where  Ben  Jonson  sup- 
plied the  poetry,  and  Inigo  Jones  the  machinery,  far  ex* 
ceeded  any  of  the  court  entertainments  of  succeeding 
times. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  James  is  more  that  of  the 
court  than  of  the  nation.  The  most  important  national 
event  which  it  contains  is  that  of  the  colonisation  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  we  will  now  briefly  relate. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds  in 
the  late  reign,  their  immense  territories  had  become  forfeit 
to  the  crown.  A  plan  of  colonisation  was  adopted,  and  the 
lands  were  parcelled  out  among  undertakers  (as  they  were 
named)  at  low  rents.  The  grants,  however,  were  too  large 
and  the  conditions  were  not  duly  complied  with ;  so  that 
though  Munster  thus  received  a  large  accession  of  English 
blood  (the  stock  of  its  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  present 

*  Dr.  Vaughan  laboun  hard,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  French  am- 
baiiador  (Banmer,  ii.  266-280),  to  fix  this  odious  imputation  on  James.  But, 
as  Lingard  well  observes,  **  it  requires  more  substantial  proof  than  an  obsaire 
allusion  in  a  petition,  or  the  dark  insinuation  of  a  malicious  libel,  or  the  reports 
which  reached  t  foreign  a]i4  discontented  ambassador," 
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daj),  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  After  the  acceasum  of 
Jamea^  the  great  northern  chieftains  O'Neal  and  O'Donnd 
fled  to  Spain^  and  their  territories^  amounting  to  half  a 
million  of  acres^  fisll  to  the  crown.  The  king  and  Bacon 
then  devised  a  system  of  colonisation  whidi  was  carried 
into  effect  by  sir  Arthur  Chichester^  the  lord  deputy.  Tba 
grants  were  to  be  in  three  classes  of  2000«  1500,  and  lOQQ 
acres.  Those  who  obtained  the  first  were  to  build  a  castle 
and  a  bawn  or  atrong  court-yard ;  the  next  a  bouse  of  stone 
or  brick  and  a  bawn ;  the  third  a  bawn  only.  They  were 
all  bound  to  plant  on  their  lands,  in  certain  proportions, 
able<^bodied  men  of  English  or  Lowland-Scottish  birth, 
who  were  to  live  in  villages  and  not  dispersedly.  A  por* 
tion  of  these  lands  was  ako  granted  to  the  native  Irish. 
This  was  a  noble  plan ;  and  though,  like  everything  d^ 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  that  unhappy  country,  the  cupidity 
and  injustice  of  those  who  sought  their  profit  in  oppressing 
the  natives,  prevented  its  attaining  its  object  fully,  it  has 
been  productive  of  great  and  permanent  benefit ;  and  what 
was  formerly  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  part  of  even 
Ireland,  is  now  that  which  in  industry  and  civilisation 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1617)  the  king  r^* 
visited  his  native  realm.  The  chief  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  extend  his  power  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  seek  to 
approximate  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
this  last  country,  between  the  avidity  of  the  great  Lords, 
who  had  robbed  the  church  of  its  landed  property  without 
shame  or  remorse,  the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  reformed 
preachers^  and  the  feebleness  .of  the  crown,  the  ancient 
system  of  church  government  had  been  unable  to  keep  its 
ground.  Episcopacy  bad  been  formally  aboUshed,  and  the 
republican  form  named  Presbytery  erected  in  its  place. 
But  man  is  still  man,  under  all  forms  $  and  the  revolters 
against  spiritual  tyranny,  pious  and  well-intentioned  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  even  exceeded  the  pretensions  of 
their  predecessors  $  and  since  the  days  of  Backet^  Britain 
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had  witnessed  no  such  assumptiona  of  impiunity  from  civil 
jurisdiction  as  were  put  forth  by  Melville,  Black,  and  other 
champions  of  the  chiurch  and  opposers  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland.  Their  conduct,  however,  having  led  to  a  tumult 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  king  ran  some  risk,  the  parlia^ 
ment  was  induced  to  pass  a  law  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  crown  over  the  clergy,  and  the  king  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  clergy  to  his  appointment  of 
fifty-one  of  their  number  to  titular  prelacies,  who  were  to 
sit  in  parliament  as  representatives  of  the  church.  In  this 
state  of  things  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England. 

In  1606  an  act  of  the  legislature  restored  to  the  bishops 
a  part  of  their  revenues ;  they  were  some  time  after  made 
perpetual  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods,  and  they 
finally  (1610)  regained  all  their  original  powers,  the  rights 
of  ordination  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  being  vested  in  them* 
When  the  king  visited  Scotland  (1617)  he  required  that 
some  of  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  should  be 
adopted,  such  as  kneeling  at  the  eucharist,  giving  it  to 
persons  on  their  deathbed,  and  the  practice  of  confirmation 
by  a  bishop.  These  were  rejected  by  the  first  assembly 
which  was  convened,  but  the  following  year  means  were 
found  for  having  them  received,  and  the  Scottish  clergy 
were  thus  brought  into  ^  reluctant  agreement  with  the 
church,  which  they  regarded  as  little  better  than  that  of 
Rome. 

The  state  of  religion  in  England  during  this  reign  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  After  the  death  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift  (1603)  the  king  conferred  the  primacy  on  Bancroft, 
bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
against  presbytery  and  puritanism.  The  puritan  ministers 
underwent  the  persecution  of  being  silenced,  disgraced, 
and  imprisoned,  while  Bancroft  lived ;  but  his  successor^ 
Abbot,  a  far  better  man,  had  a  leaning  toward  their  opi« 
nions,  and  they  now  experienced  favour  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

Hitherto  the  protestants  in  general  had  held  most  of  th« 
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opinions  which  are  termed  Calvinistie^  edpedallj  on  the 
subject  of  predestination^  or  the  abaohite  decrees  of  the 
Deity,  as  it  was  explained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine ; 
but  about  this  time  the  milder  doctrine  of  the  Greek  fiithers 
had  been  promulgated  in  Holland  by  Arminius,  from  whom 
it  was  henceforth  named.  James,  who  had  been  reared  in 
the  opposite  sentiment,  was  quite  outrageous,  when  Vor<- 
stius,  who  held  these  opinions,  was  appointed  to  a  profess- 
orship at  Leyden.  The  States,  to  propitiate  him,  were 
obliged  to  deprive  and  banish  their  new  professor ;  indeed, 
the  king  hinted  that  they  might  as  well  have  committed 
him  to  the  flames.  Yet  James  himself  and  a  portion  of 
the  prelates  and  clergy,  afterwards  adopted  the  Arminian 
tenets.  It  is  rather  curious,  that  those  who  thus  became 
the  most  strenuous  asserters  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will 
were  the  great  upholders  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience*. 

The  liberties  of  England  owe  so  much  to  the  puritans, 
that  one  feels  little  inclined  to  dwell  on  their  errors ;  but 
justice  requires  that  they  should  appear  in  their  true  co- 
lours, and  not  be  suffered  to  make  a  monopoly,  as  it  were, 
of  virtue  and  goodness.  In  piety  and  in  moral  conduct 
they  were,  taken  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  opponents; 
but  they  were  harsh  and  morose,  inquisitorial  and  censor- 

*  The  following  anecdote  ib  well  known :  **  On  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  pailiament  of  King  James  I.,  Mr.  Waller,  out  of  curiosity  or  respect, 
went  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  with  whom  were  Dr.  Andrews,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  his  mijesty's 
chair.  There  happened  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  conversatioa 
these  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.  His 
majesty  asked  the  bishops, '  My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when 
I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in  parliament?'  The  bishop  of  Dniham 
readily  answered, '  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  king  turned  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
*  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ? '  *  Sir,'  replied  the  bishop,  *  I  have  no  skill  to 
judge  of  parliamentary  cases.'  The  king  answered,  '  No  put-offs,  my  lord. 
'  Then,  sir,'  said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neal's 
money,  for  he  offers  it.'  Mr.  Waller  said  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seamed  to  affept  the  king." — Life  of  Waller,  prefixed 
to  his  poems. 
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UMB,  absittdly  acfupulous  about  trifles^  and  the  enemies 
of  all  pleasure  and  innocent  recreation.  The  modes,  how- 
ever, of  cqpposii^  them  that  were  employed  were  injudicious. 
The  persecution  of  them  was  of  a  kind  calculated  rather  to 
annoy  and  irritate  than  to  suppress,  and  the  publication  of 
the  ^  Book  of  Sports/  though  well  intended,  did  more  harm 
than  good.  The  following  was  the  occasion  of  it.  The  pu- 
ritans had  been  gradually  converting  the  Christian  Lord's 
Day  into  a  Judaical  sabbath, — ^not,  we  may  observe,  the 
sabbath  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which,  as  at  all  their  festivals, 
the  people  of  Israel  were  '  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,'  but 
a  gloomy  sullen  day  of  hearing  sermons  and  shunning  all 
innocent  recreations, — and  this,  in  their  usual  arbitrary 
spirit,  they  would  have  forced  on  all,  whatever  their  opi- 
nions might  be.  The  catholics  naturally  took  occasion  to 
censure  itte  reformed  religion  for  this  gloom  and  morosity, 
and  the  king  and  his  clerical  advisers  thinking  differently 
from  the  puritans  on  the  subject,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
forbidding  any  one  to  prevent  the  people  firom  having,  after 
divine  service,  dancing,archeiy,  leaping,  vaulting,  and  other 
manly  and  harmless  recreations,  as  also  may-poles,  may- 
games,  Whitsun-ales,  and  morris-dances.  Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  interludes,  and  bowls,  were  prohibited.  No 
recusant,  however,  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  liberty, 
which  was  confined  to  those  who  had  attended  divine  ser- 
vice that  day.  The  ^Book  of  Sports,'  as  it  was  termed, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  out  in  the  churches,  but  primate 
Abbot  forbade  it  to  be  read  in  his  presence  at  Croydon, 
and  it  only  served  to  give  the  puritans  an  occasion  of  re- 
presenting their  opponents  as  being  totally  devoid  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  houses  of  commons  during  this  reign  were  deeply 
pervaded  by  the  puritanical  spirit*,  a  proof  of  its  preva- 

*  When  in  1621  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  for  the  more  strict 
obeenrance  of  the  sabbatb,  Mr.  Shepherd  opposed  it ;  he  objected  to  the  word 
sabbath,  justified  dancing  on  that  day  by  the  example  of  king  David,  and  was 
for  allowing  sports  on  it.  For  this  boldness  he  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Pym,  expelled  the  house  I  Such  were  puritanical  notions  of  freedom  of  speech. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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lence  throughout  the  nation.  Hence  with  their  fleal  for 
repressing  the  abuses  of  the  prerogative^  and  securing  the 
liberties  of  the  people^  were  joined  an  anxiety  for  the  per- 
secution of  the  catholics,  and  a  continued  effort  to  extend 
the  rigid  principles  of  their  party. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHARLBS  I.« 

1625—1629. 

King's  marriage. — ^Fint  parliament.— Bzpedition  to  Cadiz. — ^Impeachment  of 
Buckingham. — ^Arbitrary  taxation. — War  with  France. — Expedition  to  Ro« 
chelle.— Petition  of  Right.— Murder  of  Bucldngham.— Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth.— Third  parliament«-*Harsh  treatment  of  sir  John  BBot. 

Thb  new  monarch,  now  in  the  twenty-'fifth  jear  of  his  age, 
offered  in  his  morals  and  character  a  favourable  contrast 
to  his  father.  He  was  grave  and  serious  in  his  deportment, 
regular  in  his  conduct,  an  enemy  to  licentiousness  and  riot 
of  every  kind,  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  artst«  He 
had,  however,  imbibed  to  the  fullest  extent  his  father's 
absurd  notions  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  their  ac^ 
countability  to  God  alone  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  high  office.  Any  attempts  to  limit  his  authority 
he  regarded  as  usurpation  and  rebellion,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  held  that  any  concessions  extorted  fh>m  the  mon- 
arch were  revocable,  as  contrary  to  his  duty  to  Ood  to 
grant.  Charles  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  episcopal 
form  of  government  in  the  church.  To  his  misfortune,  he 
was  also  blindly  devoted  to  the  insolent,  rapacious,  self- 
willed,  domineering  upstart  whom  the  folly  of  his  fiither 
had  gorged  with  wealth  and  offices]:  and  made  ruler  of 
himself  and  his  kingdom. 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Charles  are,  Clarendon,  White- 
locki  and  Rnshworth.  See  the  Appendix  (A.) 
t  See  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Life  of  Colonel  Hotohinsoni  p.  05. 4to  edit 
X  He  was  lord  high-admiral  of  Bngland  and  Ireland,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  master  of  the  horse,  justice  in  eyre  of  the  forests  and  chases  this  side 
the  Trent,  constable  <ft  Windsor  Castle,  knight  of  the  garter,  dec.  &c.  The 
wealth  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  is  almost  past  oompntation*  Soma 
one  cited  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  said  beautifully  and  correctly  of  Mm, "  He 
seemed  as  an  unhappy  exhalation  drawn  up  from  the  earth,  net  only  to  doud 
the  setting  but  the  rising  svi." 

y2 
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The  first  care  of  Charles  was  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  nuptials  were 
performed  by  proxy  at  Paris  (May  1),  whither  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  repaired  with  a  splendid  train  to  conduct  the 
young  queen  into  England.  The  king  met  her  at  Dover, 
and  thence  took  her  to  Hampton  Court,  as  the  plague  was 
raging  in  London. 

On  the  18th  of  June  Charles's 'first  parliament  met  at 
Westminster.  The  king  submitted  to  it  the  state  of  his 
finances ;  he  was  encumbered  by  a  debt  of  his  Other's  to  a 
large  amount ;  he  had  all  the  expenses  of  his  marriage  and 
other  charges  to  meet,  and  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  whole  house  of  Austria.  To  meet  all 
these,  ^^  the  house  of  commons/'  Hume  sarcastically  ob- 
serves, ^'  conducted  by  the  wisest  and  ablest  senators  that 
had  ever  flourished  in  Elngland,  thought  proper  to  confer 
on  the  king  a  supply  of  two  subsidies,  amounting  to 
112,000/.!"  Such  conduct  appears  to  be,  as  that  partial 
writer  represents  it,  a  cruel  mockery  of  an  innocent  and 
a  confiding  young  monarch.  When  carefiiUy  examined, 
however,  it  will  perhaps  appear  in  a  different  light.  We 
will,  for  this  purpose,  take  a  brief  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Tudor  period  we  have  seen  the 
house  of  lords  the  humble  instruments  of  the  will  of  the 
crown,  to  whose  bounty  they  owed  their  wealth  and  ho- 
nours. But  nearly  a  century's  possession  of  the  monastic 
lands  had  inspired  many  of  them  with  a  feeling  of  security 
and  independence ;  and  as  they  gazed  on  the  venerable  tur- 
rets of  Wilton,  Wobum,  and  the  other  abbeys  and  priories 
which  now  formed  their  abodes,  they  caught  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  barons  of  the  days  whose 
memory  these  stately  piles  recalled.  Their  honors,  too, 
had  acquired  the  sanction  of  time,  and  they  viewed  with 
disdain  the  dignities  of  the  upstart  Buckingham,  whose 
pride,  insolence,  and  rapacity  galled  their  souls.  An  op- 
position to  the  crown,  composed  of  these  men  and  of  the 
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maintainers  of  puritan  doctrines^  now  appeared  in  the  lords^ 
and  it8  strength  may  be  estimated  by  the  circimistance  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  its  head,  being  the  holder  of  ten 
proxies,  only  three  less  than  those  of  Buckingham,  the  dis- 
penser of  wealth  and  favor*. 

In  the  commons  there  were  the  two  parties  essential  to 
a  popular  assembly  in  a  monarchy,  the  supporters  of  the 
crown  and  its  measures,  and  the  opponents  of  abuses  and 
advocates  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects ;  that 
is,  the  court-  and  the  country-party.  The  former  were  a 
minority,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
caution,  extenuating  and  softening  rather  than  defending 
abuses.  The  latter  were  mostly  piuitans,  zealous  against 
all  that  appeared  to  them  superstitious  in  religion,  hostile 
to  the  exorbitant  powers  exercised  by  the  prelates,  and 
perhaps  in  many  cases  secretly  inclined  to  the  presbyterian 
formt ;  but  at  the  same  time  sincerely  anxious  for  the  na- 
tional rights  and  liberties.  There  were  other  members 
(afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  patriots^)  who  were 
more  zealous  for  civil  liberty  than  for  changes  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  who  did  not  view  with  any  great  abhor- 
rence the  cope  and  surplice  or  the  wedding-ring.  Such 
were  sir  Edward  Coke,  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  John  Selden, 
John  Pym,  and  others. 

Puritans  and  patriots  were  alike  animated  by  a  zeal 
against  popery,  which  they  knew  well,  and  viewed  in  its 
true  character,  as  the  inveterate  foe  of  both  mental  and 
civil  liberty.  Toleration  was  at  that  time  unknown,  and 
to  the  declaimers  in  its  favor  we  may  remark,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  two  centuries  has  shown  that  this  vaunted  pan- 
acea  has  in  no  single  instance  succeeded  in  mitigating  the 

*  It  was  shortly  afterwards  resolved  that  no  peer  should  hold  mora  than 
two,  which  continues  to  be  the  ruleJ  This  practice,  by  the  way,  supposes 
either  a  superlative  degree  of  wisdom,  or  an  unreasoning  spirit  of  party  in 
peen,  who  thus  vote  on  all  questions  without  having  heard  the  arguments  for 
and  against  them. 

t  That  there  was  such  a  spirit  abroad  is  evident  from  the  demands  made  at 
the  Hampton-court  conference.    See  above,  p.  280. 
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ferodty  of  the  spirit  of  popery ;  that  it  is  as  persecuting^  as 
intolerant,  as  fsithless^  as  hostile  to  knowledge  and  to  social 
improvement^  at  the  present  day^  as  in  its  most  flourishing 
period'!'*  After  this  ample  experience  we  should  hesitate 
at  the  call  of  infidels  and  sciolists  to  look  on  such  men  as 
CokCf  Selden^  and  P^m^  as  narrow-minded  illibersl  bigots. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  commons  was  to  re- 
quire every  member  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  St.  Mar< 
garefs  churchy  and  thus  testify  his  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion ;  for  there  was  now  a  regular  estabUsh^ 
ment  of  capuchin  friars  at  Somerset-house^  the  residence 
of  the  queen^  and  these  men  boldly  paraded  the  streets  in 
their  habits ;  the  Jesuits  and  other  priests  also  began  to 
show  themselves  openly  in  various  places^  and  the  court 
was  known  to  be  full  of  catholics.  The  commons  then 
petitioned  the  king  to  enforce  the  laws  against  recusants. 
Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the  court^livinesj  having  published 
a  work  called  ^  Appello  Caesarem/  recommendmg  the  cth 
tholics  to  the  favour  of  government^  and  representing  the 
puritans  as  a  people  desiring  an  anerchy^  and  therefcwe  to 
be  discouraged,  he  was  summoned  to  answer  for  it  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  Arminians  exerted 
themselves  in  his  favour;  the  king  declared  that  he  was 
one  of  his  chaplains ;  but  aU  availed  not ;  he  was  forced  to 
give  securities  to  answer  the  charge  of  contempt  of  the 
house,  and  impugning  the  articles  of  the  church  of  £ng« 
land. 

The  object  of  the  king  was  to  obtain  an  immediate  sup- 
ply of  money ;  the  commons  wished  to  couple  with  it  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  They  saw  that  the  king  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham,  and  they  now  had 
their  doubts  of  the  justice  of  the  war  with  Spain,  into 
which  he  was  about  to  plunge  the  nation.    They  were  loath 

*  We  mutt  rttqneit  the  reader  not  to  misiindentaiid  or  nuirepreeent  oi. 
AU  our  remarks  on  popery  in  these  volumes  relate  to  the  system,  not  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  ehurch  of  Rome,  among  whom  may  be  found  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  sinceiect  piety  and  the  moat  enKed  virtue. 
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to  vote  a  lai^  sum  without  oonditions^  and  they  oould  not 
with  a  good  grace  refuse  supplies.  They  therefore  adopted 
a  middle  course;  they  voted  two  subsidies  (about  14O5OOO/.) 
for  immediate  use.  They  also^  instead  of  votings  as  had 
long  been  the  usage^  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
to  the  king  for  life^  granted  them  only  for  a  year.  The 
lords^  however,  rtgected  this  bill.  At  the  request  of  the 
two  houses,  on  account  of  the  plague,  there  was  an  adjourn- 
ment for  three  weeks,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  Oxford. 

The  parliament  now  learned  the  following  circumstance. 
King  James  had  promised  the  French  king  to  aid  him  by 
a  loan  of  eight  armed  vessels  to  be  employed  against 
Spain  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  ships,  under  admiral 
Pennington,  came  to  Dieppe,  and  there  the  crews  suspect- 
ed, or  rathor  discovered,  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
against  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle.  They  forthwith  drew 
up  a  round  roHn,  and  Isid  it  under  the  admiral^s  prayer- 
book  $  and  Pennington  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be 
hanged  for  disobedience  in  England  than  fight  against  his 
fellow*protestants  in  France,  returned  to  the  Downs.  Buck- 
ingham, by  &Ise  representations,  induced  them  to  retiurn 
to  France  1  but  when  they  found  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived, they,  with  the  exception  of  one  gunner,  abandoned 
their  vessels,  which  were  taken  by  the  French  and  em- 
ployed against  RocheUe. 

The  knowledge  of  this  did  not  prepossess  the  commons 
much  in  fiivour  of  the  king  and  Buckingham.  They  there- 
fore still  talked  of  a  redress  of  grievances  as  preliminary  to 
a  supply ;  they  put  sundry  questions  to  the  duke,  asking, 
among  others,  if  he  had  not  broken  off  the  match  with 
Spain  out  of  spleen  to  Olivares,  and  whether  he  bad  not 
made  that  with  France  on  still  less  favourable  terms? 
They  were  in  train  to  impeach  him,  but  the  king  to  save 
him  dissolved  the  parliament  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
privy  coundL 

It  is  usual,  with  the  advocates  of  Charles,  to  make  it  a 
heavy  charge  against  the  parliament,  that  they  had  involved 
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him  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  then  refused  the  suppliea; 
but  war  had  not  yet  been  dedared^  and  Charles  was  under 
no  necessity  of  entering  into  it.  Urged  on,  however,  by 
his  own  passions  or  those  of  Buckingham,  he  was  bent  on 
war  with  that  monarchy.  To  show  his  protestant  zeal,  he 
issued,  in  violation  of  his  engagements  at  his  marriage,  a 
prodamation  enforcing  the  laws  against  recusants ;  to  raise 
money  he  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  at  the  ports,  though 
the  bill  for  it  had  not  passed ;  he  sent  privy-seals  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  suspended  the  payment  of  all  fees 
and  salaries.  Ships  and  troops  had  meantime  been  assem- 
bled at  Plymouth,  and  in  the  month  of  October  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail,  carrying  ten  thousand  soldiers,  put  to  sea. 
Buckingham  had  given  the  command  to  sir  Edward  Cecil, 
now  lord  Wimbledon,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  Dutch  service,  but  who  was  generally  held 
to  be  incompetent.  Cadiz  was  the  place  fixed  on  for  at- 
tack, but  no  council  of  war  was  held  till  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  port,  and  time  was  thus  given  for  escape  to  the  ship- 
ping, which  might  have  been  captured  had  they  entered  the 
port  at  once.  The  troops,  however,  landed  and  marched 
rapidly  to  secure  the  bridge  leading  from  the  isle  in  which 
Cadiz  stands  to  the  mainland.  But  the  soldiers  meeting 
with  cellars  fuU  of  wine  got  drunk  and  unruly,  and  their 
timid  leader  re-embarked  them,  though  no  enemy  had  ap- 
peared. He  then  sailed  to  intercept  the  Plate-fleet,  but  it 
passed  him  in  the  night.  He  returned  to  Plymouth  (Dec. 
8)  after  losing  more  than  one  thousand  men  by  disease. 
The  council  instituted  an  inquiry,  but  after  many  exami- 
nations of  Wimbledon  and  his  officers,  they  judged  it  best 
to  bury  the  afiair  in  silence. 

The  failure  of  this  project  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  king. 
Had  it  succeeded,  and  had  he  gotten  the  plunder  of  Cadiz 
and  the  Plate-fleet,  he  would  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
independent  of  his  parliament ;  but  now  he  had  rashly  run 
into  a  war,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  commons  he  had  no 
mode  of  extricating  himself.    He  had,  moreover,  pledged 
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his  word  to  call  a  parliament  after  Cbristmas.  AU^  there- 
fore^ that  could  be  done  was  to  try  to  break  the  strength 
of  the  opposition.  Pembroke  was  induced  to  seek  a  re- 
conciliation with  Buckingham;  and  the  great  seal  was 
taken  from  bishop  Williams^  whom  Buckingham  feared^ 
and  committed  to  sir  Thomas  Coventry*  In  order  to  ex- 
clude Coke  and  six  others  most  hostile  to  the  favourite 
from  the  house  of  commons,  the  king  himself  inserted  their 
names  in  the  list  of  sherifis  for  the  ensuing  year :  at  the 
same  time  new  proclamations  were  issued  against  the  re- 
cusants^ to  convince  the  nation  of  the  monarches  zeal  for 
religion. 

The  king  was  crowned  on  Candlemas-day  (1626)^  and 
four  days  after  (Feb.  6.)  the  parliament  met.  They  ap- 
pointed committees  of  religion^  of  grievances,  and  of  evils, 
their  causes  and  remedies. 

The  progress  of  their  inquiries  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
king :  he  reminded  them  of  his  wants;  they  promised  three 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  if  a  favourable  answer  were 
given  to  their  prayer  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  the 
king  advised  them  to  hasten  the  supply ;  else,  said  he,  ^^it 
will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for  if  any  evil  happen,  I 
think  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  feel  it.''  The  commons 
promised  obedience,  but  ere  they  proceeded  in  the  matter, 
they  came  to  the  resolution  of  impeaching  the  favoiuite  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  evils  for  which  they  sought  redress. 
Buckingham  had  now  also  a  formidable  foe  in  the  lords. 
The  earl  of  Bristol  wrote  to  the  peers  complaining  that  his 
writ  of  summons  had  been  withheld.  On  their  noticing  it, 
the  king  directed  that  the  writ  should  be  issued,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  wrote  to  Bristol,  ordering  him  not  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  Bristol  sent  this  letter  to  the  house,  asking 
their  advice  on  the  subject,  and  claiming  permission  to  ap- 
pear and  accuse  his  enemy  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours. Forthwith  the  attorney-general,  by  order  of  the 
king  and  Buckingham,  charged  Bristol  himself  with  high 
treason.    The  lords  resolved  to  hear  both  parties,  giving 
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precedence  to  the  last,  but  deciding  that  the  chajrge  against 
the  earl  should  not  impeach  his  testimony. 

The  charges  made  against  Bristol  chiefly  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  the  king  himself.  Against  this^  as  an  inju- 
rious precedent,  the  earl  properly  remonstrated.  Stilly 
however,  their  intrinsic  weakness  was  such  that  he  was 
able  easily  to  make  a  full  and  convincing  reply  to  them. 
To  the  charges  which  he  made  against  the  duke  no  reply 
was  given*  He  accused  him  of  having  conspired  with 
Oondomar  to  draw  the  prince  to  Spain  that  he  might  be 
there  induced  to  change  his  religion;  of  having  while  there 
disgraced  his  country  by  his  indecent  and  licentious  con- 
duct ;  of  having  broken  off  the  treaty  because  the  Spanish 
council  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  of  having  on  his  re* 
turn  deceived  the  king  and  parliament. 

The  commons  having  voted  that  ^^  common  fame  is  a 
good  ground  of  proceedings  for  that  house/'  sent  up  to  the 
lords  an  impeachment  against  the  duke.  The  managers  of 
it  were  sir  Dudley  Digges,  sir  John  Eliot,  John  Selden, 
John  Pjrm,  and  four  other  members.  They  charged  him 
with  the  purchase  and  the  sale  of  offices,  with  procuring 
titles  and  pensions  for  his  kindred  and  allies,  with  giving  the 
ships  to  be  employed  against  Rochelle,  with  embezsling 
tiie  king's  money  and  obtaining  grants  of  the  crown  lands, 
with  having  given  plaisters  and  potions  to  the  late  king  in 
his  sickness,  etc.  The  king  asserting  himself  to  be  impli- 
cated by  Digges  and  Eliot  in  the  terms  which  they  employ- 
ed in  urging  this  last  charge,  committed  them  both  to  the 
Tower.  The  commons  refusing  to  proceed  with  any  busi- 
ness till  their  members  were  released,  sir  Dudley  Carleton 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  remind  them,  how  in  other  coun- 
tries kings,  finding  parliaments  to  turn  liberty  to  Uoense, 
took  away  and  abolished  them;  ^^  and  now,''  said  he,  ^^the 
common  people  wanting  good  food  look  more  like  ghosts 
than  men,  and  go  in  canvas  doth  and  wooden  shoes."  For 
this  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
knees.    Digges  and  Eliot  having  denied  or  explained  what 
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was  kid  to  their  charge,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  duke 
made  a  plausible  defence,  drawn  up  for  him  by  sir  Nicholas 
Hyde,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  king  effectually  to 
screen  him,  dissolved  the  parliament  (June  16),  though  the 
supplies  had  not  been  voted.  To  the  prayer  of  the  lordi 
for  a  short  delay  he  replied,  ^'  No,  not  of  one  minute,''  and 
in  a  'Declaration'  which  he  issued,  he  stated  ^'that  in  this, 
as  in  all  his  other  royal  actions,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  an 
account  to  any  but  to  Ood  alone,  whose  immediate  vice- 
gerent he  is."  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Bristol,  as  the 
duke's  enemies,  were  both  placed  in  confinement. 

Charles  had  at  this  time  fiunily  dissensions  also  to  annoy 
him.  The  young  queen  was  under  the  complete  influence 
of  her  priests  and  her  servants.  The  former  had  actually 
made  her  walk  on  foot  in  penance  to  T^bum,  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  so  many  martyrs  of  the  catholic  cause,  and 
they  gave  great  offence  by  appearing  publicly  in  their  bar 
bits.  The  latter  made  her'  abandon  the  study  of  English, 
and  furnished  her  with  pretexts  for  quarreling  with  the 
king.  After  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  Charles 
succeeded  in  clearing  his  palace  and  kingdom  of  these  mis- 
chievous people.  A  new  household  was  formed  for  the 
queen,  who  gradually  got  the  better  of  her  ill-humour,  and 
she  soon  acquired  a  fifttal  influence  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband. 

The  king  now  saw  plainly  that  parliament  would  only 
grant  supplies  on  the  condition  of  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  as  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  them,  hepnv 
ceededto  raise  money  without  their  aid.  He  continued  to 
levy  tonnage  and  poundage,  though  they  had  not  been 
granted ;  the  crown  lands  were  made,  by  leases  and  other 
means,  more  productive;  the  fines  on  recusants  were  more 
strictly  exacted ;  privy-seals  were  again  issued.  The  sear 
ports  were  required  to  supply  and  maintain  for  three 
months  a  certain  number  of  armed  vessels,  and  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  the  counties  had  directions  to  must^  and 
train  the  people  to  arms,  as  invasion  was  apprehended. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  subsidies  voted  by  the  parliament;  but 
in  London^  Middlesex^  and  Kent^  vrhich  were  first  ap- 
plied to^  the  proposition  was  indignantly  rejected.  A  new 
plan  was  then  adopted ;  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  three  sub- 
sidies (200^000/.)  was  demanded^  each  man  to  give  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  he  was  assessed  in  the  last  sub- 
sidy. The  clergy  were  instructed  ^^  to  stir  up  all  sorts  of 
people  to  express  their  zeal  to  Ctod,  and  their  duty  to  the 
king^^  in  this  matter;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  loan 
were  directed  to  deal  with  each  person  separately,  to  insist 
on  the  required  sum,  to  examine  him  on  oath  respecting 
his  motives  and  advisers  if  he  declined,  and  to  furnish  the 
privy  council  with  the  names  of  those  who  persisted  in 
refusing. 

This  arbitrary  mode  of  taxation  was  enforced  by  de- 
spotic measures  of  power.    The  inferior  people  who  refused 
to  lend  what  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  repaid,  were  impressed 
and  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy ;  the  gentry  were 
called  before  the  council,  and  several  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.    Five  of  these,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  John 
Corbet,  Walter  Earl,  John  Heveningham,  and  Everard 
Hampden,  applied  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  their  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus;  the  writ  was  granted,  but  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet  made  return  that  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council 
assigned  no  particular  cause  for  their  imprisonment.    The 
case  therefore  came  to  be  argued  (Nov.  7)  before  the  court 
over  which  sir  Nicholas  Hyde  now  presided.    Noy,  Selden, 
and  other  eminent  lawyers  appeared  for  the  prisoners. 
Heath,  the  attorney-general,  supported  the  pretensions  of 
the  crown.    The  former  argued  from  the  article  of  Magna 
Charta  that  ''no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  un- 
less by  lawful  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land,^'  and  the  repeated  assertions  of  this  principle,  giving 
precedents  of  the  admission  to  bail  of  persons  committed 
by  the  council  during  the  Tudor  period.  Heath  replied  on 
high  prerogative  principles,  alluding  to  the  king's  absolute 
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power^  and  arguing  from  the  legal  maxim  ^the  king  can 
do  no  wrong/  that  a  sufficient  cause  must  have  existed^ 
though  it  was  not  set  forth ;  the  precedents  dted  on  the 
other  side^  he  contended^  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
The  coiirt  decided  (27th)  in  favour  of  the  croivn.  ^'  The 
consequence  of  this  decision/'  an  able  writer  observes*^ 
'^  was^  that  eveiy  statute  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta 
designed  to  protect  the  personal  liberties  of  Englishmen 
became  a  dead  letter ;  since  the  insertion  of  four  words  in 
a  warrant  {per  fecials  mandatum  reg%$)y  which  might 
become  matter  of  form^  would  control  their  remedial 
efficacy.'* 

The  protestant  cause  had  sustained  great  reverses  in 
Qermany^  and  his  allies  there  now  required  aid  of  the  king 
of  England.    His  evil  genius  Buckingham  had  also  en- 
gaged him  in  a  war  with  France.    This  worthless  insolent 
minion  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  sent  over  to  conduct 
Henrietta  Maria  to  England.    He  there  presumed  to  make 
love  to  the  young  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  but  found  he 
had  a  rival  in  cardinal  Richelieu  himself;  and  when,  after 
setting  out  with  his  fair  charge,  he  privately  returned  to 
Paris,  he  got  a  hint  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  design  he 
would  be  assassinated.    '^  He  swore  in  the  instant  that  he 
would  see  and  speak  with  that  lady  in  spite  of  the  strength 
and  power  of  France,''  and  he  did  see  and  speak  with  her 
in  a  brief  interview ;  but  he  never  could  obtain  permission 
to  return  to  the  French  court.    Revenge  then  actuated 
him :  he  sought  to  alienate  the  king  fit)m  the  queen,  and 
behaved  to  her  himself  with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  in- 
solence.   Something,  for  example,  having  occurred  to  pre- 
vent her  calling  on  his  mother  at  an  appointed  hour,  he 
came  in  a  high  rage  to  her,  and  among  other  rude  expres- 
sions told  her  ^^  she  should  repent  it."    The  queen  reply- 
ing with  some  quickness,  he  added  that  ^^  there  had  been 
queens  in  England  who  had  lost  their  heads."    By  pro- 
voking and  insulting  the  French  court  in  various  ways  he 

«  HaUsm,  L  529. 
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sought,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  it  into  a  dadantion  of  war^. 
He  then  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  himself*  Soubiae^ 
one  of  the  principal  Huguenot  leaders,  came  over  to  Bng^ 
land  to  concert  measures;  and  a  fleet  and  army  were  as- 
sembled at  Portsmouth. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  16279  the  duke  made  sail  for  Bo* 
chelle  with  one  hundred  abips,  carrying  about  seven  thou- 
sand  soldiers.  The  gates  of  that  town  however  were  shut 
against  him,  the  people  alleging  that  they  could  not  act 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  their  union 
(who  were  now  at  peace  with  the  crown)  $  but  they  agreed 
to  furnish  supplies,  if  the  English  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood*  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  isle  of  Rhe,  or  that  of  Oleron:  the  latter 
near  Bochelle,  well  sujqilied  with  wine,  oil,  etc.,  and  feebly 
giucrisoned ;  the  other  more  distant,  and  defended  by  a  ci- 
tadel and  a  strong  garrison.  Buckingham  proposed  to 
attack  Oleron ;  but  while  Soubise  was  gone  to  consult  the 
people  of  the  town,  he  landed  (July  12)  in  the  isle  of  Rhe^ 
the  garrison  opposed  him  gallantly,  but  were  forced  to  re- 
tire. Instead  of  attacking  the  fort  at  once,  he  passed  five 
days  in  inaction ;  in  the  interval  fivsh  troops  came  over  to 
the  isle,  and  the  fort  was  strengthened.  At  length  he  ad- 
vanced against  it;  but  he  conmiitted  one  error  after  another, 
and  at  last  (Oct.  29)  raised  the  si^e  and  commenced  his 
retreat*  The  route  partly  lay  along  a  narrow  causeway  or 
mound,  with  salt-pits  on  each  side.  The  French  seized  the 
time  for  attack  when  a  part  of  the  troops  were  on  the  cause- 
way, the  cavalry  were  driven  among  the  foot  and  trampled 
them  down,  and  numbers  were  forced  into  the  pits  and 
there  drowned.  The  loss  of  the  Frnglish  waa  about  two 
thousand  men.  Buckingham  is  said  to  have  shown  great 
personal  courage  on  this  occasion ;  but  this  is  the  praise  of 
a  mere  soldier  rather  thanof  a  general,  and  entitlea  him  to 
litUe  commendation. 

The  French  protestants  had  been  induced  by  the  solicit- 

*  dsreBdaa,  1. 67-49. 
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ations  of  the  English  court  to  take  arms  against  their  king. 
Roohelle  was  menaced  by  the  royal  arms,  and  the  people 
implored  Charles  to  aid  them.  This  he  engaged  to  do  in 
the  strongest  terms,  binding  himself  never  to  abandon  them. 
A  new  expedition  was  planned  :  when  the  question  came 
how  the  money  was  to  be  raised,  some  of  the  council  pro* 
posed  the  legal  mode  of  summoning  a  parliament.  To  this 
the  king  with  much  reluctance*  assented,  and  writs  were 
.  issued*  Sundry  illegal  modes  of  raising  money  were  how* 
ever  previously  tried ;  but  aU  proving  of  none  effect,  the 
king  once  more  met  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  (Mar. 
17^  16S8). 

The  primate,,  who  had  been  suspended  for  refusing  to 
license  one  of  the  political  sermons  in  fiivour  of  the  forced 
loanf,  bishop  Williams,  whom  Buckingham  had  caused 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  was 
charged  with  treason,  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  upper  house.  The  gentiemen  (seventy-eight  in  num* 
ber)  who  were  confined  for  refusing  the  forced  loan,  were 
set  at  Uberiy,  and  they  were  all  returned  for  various  places. 
'^  Never  before/'  says  lingard,  ^^had  parliament  assembled 
under  auspices  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  fireedom. 
The  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  elections^  which  had  generally  fidlen  on  persons  distin- 
guished by  their  recent  opposition  to  the  court ;  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  lords  to  co-operate  with  men  who  sought  the 

*  Some  time  before,  <'  et  the  eounoU-lible,  aome  propotiiig  t  piriitmest, 
the  king  nidhedid  abommate  the  mmm/'— Mede,  Lettoi,  Sept.  30»  ISSS. 

t  One  Sibthorpe  preached  a  sermon  enfor  ing  passive  obedience.  If  the 
commands  of  the  prince,  he  said,  were  against  the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  or 
impMsible,  the  nibjeet  wis  not,  as  in  aU  other  caaes,  bdond  to  active  obecUence, 
but  he  was  to  passive  obedience,  that  is,  <<  to  imdergo  the  puniahment  wkhout 
either  resistance,  or  railing,  or  reviling."  The  king  commanded  the  primate 
to  license  this  sermon  himself  (not  in  the  orcUnary  way  by  one  of  his  chaplains) ; 
Abbot,onreadiagit,rcftMed)  he  was  then  snspended,  and  Laud  bishop  of 
London  licensed  it  forthwith.  At  this  time  also.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  one  of  the 
toyal  chaplains,  preached  two  sermons  at  court,  maintaining  that  the  king  is 
not  bound  to  obey  the  laws ;  that  he  may  lay  on  what  taxes  he  pleases,  and 
fhat  al)  an  bound  to  pay  diem  under  pais  of  eternal  damnation. 
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protectjuDQ  of  primte  jmcq^isty  ittid  peraMUitlibertgn^ftiiditU 
same  iiec€»aity  which  had  eompdled  tbfi.kiag  to  wimmnmi 
a  parliament  pliioed  him  without  reaousoe  at  the  nmrayai 
hia  sulgeota/^ 

But  CharleB  would  aot  or  could  not  see  thia*  He  aiU 
dreaaed  them  in  high  teima,  telling  them  plaifilf  that  it  iraa 
only  aa  ameana  of  obtaining  money  that  he  had  called  them 
together;  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  duly  in  conti&^ 
butmg^  '^  he  must>  in  diacharge  of  hia  oonscienoe^  me  those 
other  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands  to  save  that 
which  the  folliea  of  other  menmay  otiierwiae  hazard  to  lose.'* 
*^  Take  not  thia/'  he  added^  ^^  as  threatening  (I  acorn  to 
threaten  any  but  my  equals) ;  but  aa  an  admonition  from 
him  that  both  out  of  nature  and  duty  hath  most  care  of 
your  preservations  and  prosperities/^ 

The  commons  manifested  no  ofience  at  this  haughty 
language :  they  voted  a  supply  of  five  subsidies,  to  be  paid 
within  a  twelvemonth.  But  when  the  king  thought  to  grasp 
the  prize,  he  was  met  by  demands,  his  assent  to  which  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  granting  the 
supplies.  Four  resolutions  had  been  passed  imanimously^ 
viz*  1.  No  fireeman  to  be  imprisoned  without  a  lawful  cause 
expressed*  2.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  granted  in 
allcases*  3.  If  the  return  asaigns  no  cause,  he  is  to  be  de- 
livered or  bailed.  4.  No  tax  or  loan  to  be  levied  by  the  king 
without  an  act  of  parliament.  At  a  conference  with  the 
peers  the  case  was  axgued  by  Selden,  Coke,  and  others  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  crown-lawyers  on  the  other.  The  lords 
made  some  amendments,  which  were  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons. During  two  months  Charles  had  recourse  to  every 
expedient  to  escape  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  arbi- 
trary power.  At  length  (May  28)  his  assent  was  solicited 
to  the  celebrated  ^  Petition  of  Right.'  This  stated^  1.  That 
freemen  had  been  required  to  lend  money  to  the  king,  and 
on  refusing  had  been  molested  with  oatfas^  arrests,  etc.  2« 
That  persons  thus  arreBted,and  no  cause  assigned^  had  been 
remanded  when  brought  up  by  writ  of  htdfeas  corpus.     3« 
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Tlmt  floldien  had  been  biUeted  in  private  houses^  to  &^ 
gffievanoe  of  the  inhabitante.  4.  That  soldiers  and  aaUora 
weie  tried  for  their  imputed  oflfenoes  by  martial  law,  and 
not  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  prayed  that  all  such  proceed- 
ings should  cease,  ^  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  na- 
tion*^' Charles  resolved  to  dissemble.  In  a  few  days 
(June  2)  he  came  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  formed 
from  the  petition;  but,  instead  of  the  usual  brief  SaU  draU 
faii  eamme  il  eit  diririy  it  was  long  and  ambiguous.  The 
commons  were  filled  with  grief  and  despair ;  but  their 
spirit  soon  revived,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  voting 
Buckingham  ^'  the  grievance  of  grivances.''  The  danger 
of  the  favourite  shook  the  resolution  of  the  monarch,  and 
he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  the  usual  manner,  amidst 
loud  acclamations  of  applause.  The  subsidy  bills  were 
speedily  passed;  but  they  were  followed  by  a  remonstrance 
imputing  all  the  late  national  evils  and  losses  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  praying  for  his  removal  firom  court ;  it  was  also 
asserted  diat  tonnage  and  poundage  depended  on  the  con- 
sent of  parliament.  The  king  having  obtained  the  money 
he  wanted  resolved  on  a  prorogation;  the  clerk  of  the 
commons  was  just  reading  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age (26th)  when  they  were  summoned  to  meet  the  king. 
He  told  them  that  by  assenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right 
he  had  granted  no  new  liberties,  only  confirmed  the  ancient 
ones ;  that  tonnage  and  poundage  was  what  he  could  not 
do  without;  ^'  it  was  never  intended,'^  said  he,  ^'by  you  to 
ask,  and  never  meant,  I  am  sure,  by  me  to  grant.''  He 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  subsidy  bills,  and  then  pro- 
rogued the  parliament. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  quote  the  following 
observations  of  Langard :  '^  Thus  ended,''  says  he,  ^'  this 
eventful  session,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  history. 
The  patriots  may  have  been  occasionally  intemperate  in 
their  warmth  and  extravagant  in  their  predictions,  but  their 
labours  have  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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They  extorted  from  the  king  the  recogBition  of  the  rights 
which  he  had  bo  wantonly  violated,  and  fixed  on  a  finn  and 
permanent  basia  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  these  liberties  were  subsequently  invaded — that 
again  and  again  they  were  trampled  in  the  dust ;  but  the 
Petition  of  Right  survived  to  bear  evidence  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  prerogative.  To  ii  the  people  always 
appealed,  to  it  the  crown  was  ultimately  compelled  to  sub- 
mit*.'^   It  was  in  effect  a  secoml  Magna  Chartaf* 

The  king  immediately  gave  a  proof  of  his  insincerity. 
The  Petition  of  Right  had  been  printed  for  circulation  at 
the  desire  of  both  houses;  by  his  orders  the  impression  waa 
cancelled,  and  a  new  one  issued  with  hiB  first  answer  to  it, 
^*  By  which  expedient,^  says  Hume,  ^'  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  that  he  had  nowise  receded  from  his 
former  claims  and  pretensions.^' 

Rocfaelle  was  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  royal  forces^ 
commanded  by  Richelieu  in  person.  A  fleet  and  army  were 
assembled  at  Portsmouth,  of  which  Buckingham  was  again 
to  take  the  command.  But  he  was  this  time  to  n^otiate, 
not  to  fight,  as  both  Charles  and  Liouis  were  now  convinced 
that  by  their  hostility  they  were  only  strengthening  the 
house  of  Austria.  One  morning  (Aug.  23)  the  duke  had 
some  high  words  in  his  chamber  with  Soubise  and  other 
French  gentlemen ;  he  waa  then  proceeding  to  his  carriage, 
when,  as  on  crossing  the  hall  he  turned  to  listen  to  a  whis- 
per firom  colonel  Friar,  an  unknown  hand  plunged  a  knife 
into  his  heart,  and  left  it  sticking  there :  he  cried  '^  villain !  '^ 
plucked  it  out,  staggered  against  a  table,  and  died*  The 
French  gentlemen  weresuspected  of  the  deed,  and  narrowly 
escaped  instant  death ;  the  assassin  had  meantime  readied 
the  kitchen,  and  might  have  escaped,  but  on  a  sudden  ahurm 

*  0  tt  ttc  omnia  f  He  immediately  proceeds  to  remtrk  on  tbe  refigiwii 
iutolenmoe  of  llie  patriolit  bm to  thii  tre cumot  viU  Uune  him. 

f  At  OUT  liniti  do  not  allow  of  our  nanrating  the  parliamaBtary  details,  we 
*  here  give  the  names  of  the  leading  patriots.  They  were  sir  John  Eliot,  sir 
BdwaM  Coke,  tir  Xobert  Philips,  tnd  Sddea,  Gltavil,  Koy,  and  Pym. 
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he  drew  his  sword^  crying,  ^^I  am  the  man/^  He  was  aeized; 
he  said  his  name  was  John  Felton,  a  protestant  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  annj,  from  which  he  had  retired,  as 
junior  officers  had  been  put  over  his  head,  and  his  arrears 
of  pay  had  been  withheld.  The  remonstrance  of  the  com* 
mons  had  convinced  him  that  the  duke  was  the  cause  of  the 
national  calamities,  and  that  by  killing  him  he  should  serve 
Gk)d,  his  king,  and  his  country.  He  had  no  accomplices ; 
he  had  travelled  seventy  miles  to  do  the  deed;  so  little  per* 
sonal  enmity  had  he,  that  as  he  struck  the  bbw,  he  prayed, 
^^  May  God  have  mercy  on  thy  soul !  ^'  Felton  was  trans- 
mitted to  London,  and  underwent  several  examinations, 
but  persisted  in  his  story.  The  marquess  of  Dorset  threat- 
ened  him  with  the  torture.  ^^  I  am  ready,^'  said  he ;  ^'yet 
I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  I  will  then  accuse  you^ 
my  lord  of  Dorset,  and  no  one  but  yourself.^'  The  king 
wished  to  have  him  racked,  but  the  judges  declared  torture 
to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  Felton  pleaded 
guilty  (Nov.  27),  owning  the  enormity  of  his  ofience,  and 
praying  that  the  hand  which  did  the  criminal  deed  might 
be  struck  off  before  he  died.  He  was  executed  as  a  mur« 
derer. 

The  king  was  at  his  prayers  in  a  private  house  near 
Portsmouth  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  was 
brought  him.  He  testified  no  great  emotion  at  the  time, 
but  he  felt  deeply.  He  took  the  family  of  his  fiivourite 
under  his  protection,  paid  his  debts,  to  the  amount  of 
6I/XK)^,  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  Westminster-Abbey, 
and  styled  him  ^the  martyr  of  his  sovereign^ — such  was 
his  infatuation  I  Buckingham  was  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age ;  his  death  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  himself,  for,  as 
Lingard  justly  observes,  '^if  he  had  escaped  the  knife  of 
the  assassin,  he  would  probably  have  fallen  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.'^  A  more  worthless  minion,  one  more  de- 
stitute of  every  good  and  great  quality,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find;  and  one  blushes  to  think  of  England  being  go- 
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veraed^  aa  in  effect  it  was,  for  so  many  years  by  such  an 
ignorant,  insolent,  and  profligate  upstart. 

The  expedition  to  Rochelle  sailed  under  the  earl  of  Lind- 
sey ;  but  its  efforts  were  of  no  avail ;  the  town  surrendered 
at  discretion^  and  the  Huguenot,  power  was  completely 
broken. 

About  this  time  the  king  gained  to  his  side  a  man  in  all 
respects  infinitely  the  superior  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Tho-^ 
mas  Wentworth,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  great  influence 
in  Yorkshire,  had  sat  in  every  parliament  since  1614.  He 
had  followed  a  neutral  line  of  conduct,  but  his  natural  tem- 
per inclined  him  to  the  side  of  arbitrary  power.  In  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  however,  he  had  shown  himself  one  of  the 
most  prominent  champions  of  freedom ;  for  Buckingham 
had  out  of  jealousy  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  his  county,  and  while  that  wound  was  yet 
raw,  a  privy-seal  had  been  sent  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  rival,  sir  John  Savile.  He  refused  compliance,  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  committed  to  prison.  In 
the  ensuing  parliament  he  took  his  place  among  the  pa- 
triots, and  displayed  such  ability  and  energy  that  the  covat 
saw.  their  error,  and  resolved  to  gain  him  if  possible.  This 
was  easy  to  effect ;  he  became  a  baron,  and  then  a  vis- 
count, and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the  norths  and 
he  never  after  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  despotism. 

The  king  at  this  time  also  gave  great  ofience  to  the  par- 
liament by  promoting  some  divines  whom  they  had  cen- 
sured, Montague  was  made  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Main- 
waring,  Sibthorpe,  Cousins,  and  other  Arminians,  or  rather 
semi-papists,  obtained  good  livings.  In  contempt  also  of 
the  parKament,  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
levied,  and  the  goods  of  Rolles  a  member  of  parliament, 
Chambers,  and  other  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  them> 
were  seized. 

On  the  2(Hh  of  January  1629,  parliament  re-assembled. 
The  fraud  of  the  king  in  the  printing  the  Petition  of  Right 
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was  made  known ;  the  case  of  RoIIes  was  brought  before 
the  house,  and  the  sheriff  of  London  and  the  officers  of  the 
customs  had  to  appear  at  the  bar.  The  king  then  sum- 
moned both  houses  to  meet  him  at  Whitehall,  and  there 
urged  them  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  by  passing  the 
bill  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  assuring  them  that  he  did 
not  take  these  duties  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative,  but  by 
the  gift  of  his  people ;  and  that  if  he  had  levied  them  hi- 
therto, he  did  it  out  of  necessity,  and  not  '^  by  any  right 
which  he  assumed.'^  The  commons  however  took  no  heed 
of  this  and  other  attempts  to  obtain  money  without  condi- 
tions. It  was  their  fixed  and  just  principle,  that  inquiry 
into  and  redress  of  grievances  should  precede  supplies. 
This  they  immediately  set  about,  directing  their  attention 
first  to  the  all-important  subject  of  religion.  On  the  27th 
sir  John  Eliot  addressed  the  house  in  an  able  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  the  innovations  lately  made  in  reli^on,  and 
the  result  was  a  ^'  vow,'^  made  on  the  journals,  to  admit  no 
new  sense  of  the  articles  of  religion.  After  a  few  days  the 
house  adjourned  to  the  25th  of  February,  on  which  day  it 
was  agreed  to  present  charges  to  the  king  against  Laud, 
bishop  of  London.  The  king  then  sent  his  command  for 
both  houses  to  adjourn  to  the  2nd  of  March. 

On  this  memorable  day  Eliot  entered  the  house,  having 
a  protestation  prepared  to  propose  to  the  members.  It 
contained  these  articles:  1.  Whoever  shall  innovate  in 
religion  by  introducing  popeiy,  Arminianism,  etc.,  is  an* 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  2.  Whoever 
shall  counsel  to  take  or  assist  in  taking  tonnage  and  pound- 
age not  granted  by  parliament,  is  an  enemy,  etc.  3.  Who- 
ever shall  pay  the  same  is  an  enemy,  etc.  When  he  had 
introduced  these  by  a  speech  directed  chiefly  against  the 
lord  treasurer  Weston,  he  desired  sir  John  Finch,  the 
speaker,  to  read  them,  but  he  refiised;  the  clerk  did  the 
same;  Eliot  read  them  out  himself,  and  then  required 
the  speaker  to  put  them  to  the  vote.  He  replied  '^  he  was 
commanded  otherwise  by  the  king/'  and  rose  to  quit  the 
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chair;  but  two  members,  Hollis  and  Valentine,  held  him 
down.  A  tmnylt  arose ;  swords  were  near  being  drawn ; 
Eliot  gave  the  protestation  to  HoUis  to  put  it  to  the  honae, 
and  it  was  heard  with  acclamations.  The  king  sent  the 
sergeant  to  take  awaj  the  mace,  but  he  was  detained,  and 
the  doors  were  locked :  the  usher  of  the  black-rod  then 
came ;  he  could  not  gain  admission :  in  a  rage  the  king 
ordered  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  go  and  force  the  doors, 
but  the  members  having  passed  the  protestation,  and  ad« 
joumed  to  the  10th,  now  issued  forth  in  a  body.  Eliot, 
HoUis,  Valentine,  and  others,  were  forthwith  summoned 
before  the  council,  and  on  their  refusing  to  answer  out  of 
parliament  for  things  said  and  done  in  it,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  on  the  10th  the  king  went  down  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  on  account, 
he  said,  of  ^^  the  seditious  carriage  of  some  vipers,  mem* 
hers  of  the  lower  house.^' 

The  imprisoned  members  applied  for  their  habeaa  car* 
pUB ;  but  the  king,  by  removing  them  from  the  custody  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  writs  were  directed,  frustrated 
their  efforts.  Thejr  were  offered  their  liberty  if  they  would 
petition  the  king,  and  express  contrition  for  having  ofiended 
him.  This  course  they  at  once  rqected,  as  it  would  be  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  legality  of  the  arbitrary  acta  which 
they  opposed.  Eliot,  HoUis,  and  Valentine,  were  finally 
proceeded  against  in  the  king's  bench,  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  during  pleasure  $  and  Eliot  was  fined  1000^, 
HoUis  1000  marks,  and  Valentine  500/.  The  others  were 
released  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen  months;  EHot 
ended  his  days  in  the  Tower.  When  the  decline  of  his 
health  had  made  him  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his  firiends, 
and  petition  for  his  liberty,  the  answer  given  was,  '^  It  is 
not  humble  enough.'^  He  sent  a  second  petition  by  his 
young  son,  offering  to  return  to  his  prison  when  he  should 
have  recovered  his  health.  This  also  was  ineffectuaL  When 
he  died,  his  children  petitioned  to  be  aUowed  to  take  hia 
body  to  Cornwall,  to  lay  it  in  the  tomb  of  his  anoestora. 
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^  Let  sir  John  Eliof  s  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
parish  where  he  died,''  was  the  unfeeling  reply  of  the 
monarch. 

Thus  terminated  Charles's  third  parliament.  As  we  shall 
now  find  him  for  some  years  dispensing  with  these  assem- 
bKes,  taking  his  subjects'  money  at  his  own  arbitmy  will, 
and  running  the  full  career  of  despotism,  we  will  transcribe 
the  following  passage  from  his  panegyrist,  lord  Clarendon. 
'^  It  is  not  to  be  denied/'  says  he,  ^^  that  there  were  in  all 
those  parliaments,  especially  in  that  of  the  fourth  year,  se- 
veral passages  and  distempered  speeches  of  particular  per- 
sons not  fit  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  those  places,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  majesty  and  his 
councils.  But  I  do  not  know  any  formal  act  of  either 
house  (for  neither  the  remonstrance  or  votes  of  the  last 
day  were  such)  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  great  courts  on  those  extraordinary  occasions* 
And  whoever  considers  the  acts  of  power  and  injustice  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be  much  scandalized 
at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those  meetings." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARLES  I.  (coxTiKUBo). 

1629—1640. 

The  cabinet. — ^Laud  and  the  church. — ^Pertecntion  of  Leighton,  Prynne,  and 
others. — Mode  of  raising  a  revenue. — Ship-money.— John  Hampden. — Set- 
tlement of  New  England. — ^AAdn  of  Scotland^ — ^Attempt  to  mtradaee  « 
liturgy^— The  Covenant.— The  Episcopal  war.— The  Short  Parliament^ 
Scots  enter  England. — ^Despotism  of  Charles. 

Fob  a  period  of  twelve  years  we  are  now  to  witness  tlie 
exercise  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England;  the  Idng^  like 
his  brethren  of  France  and  Spain,  taking  his  subjects' 
money  at  his  will^  giving  no  account  of  the  expenditure^ 
and  arbitrarily  punishing  all  who  ventured  to  murmur  or 
oppose  the  civil  and  religious  despotism  now  established. 

E2xtemal  tranquillity  being  requisite  for  his  designs, 
Charles  made  peace  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 
When  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause  in  Gennany, 
six  thousand  men  were  raised  for  his  aid  in  Great  Britain, 
in  the  name  of  the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  commanded 
them,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  This  was  the  only 
money  employed  for  foreign  purposes;  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  and  impositions  in  general  went  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  most  brilliant 
comrt. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  only  man  he  seems 
ever  to  have  loved,  Charles  had  no  &vourite,  and  he  be- 
came his  own  minister.  The  queen,  a  vain,  selfish,  self- 
willed  woman,  possessed  an  undue  influence  over  his  mind. 
He  had  drawn  from  the  popular  side  not  only  Wentworth 
and  Savile,  but  sir  Dudley  Digges,  whom  he  made  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  the  two  lawyers  Noy  and  Littleton,  who 
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became  his  attorney-  and  solicitor-general:  sir  Richard 
Weston^  the  lord  treasurer,  a  suspected  catholic,  was  one 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  instruments  of  the  royal  de- 
spotism. 

In  his  project  of  abolishing  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
Charles  was  aided  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  headed 
by  William  Laud,  whom  the  favour  of  Buckingham  had 
raised  rapidly  through  various  episcopal  gradations  to  the 
see  of  London,  and  whom  on  the  death  of  Abbot  (1632), 
the  king  advanced  to  the  primacy.  Laud  was  a  man  of  a 
narrow  mind,  but  of  much  reading ;  matters  of  little  im- 
portance to  enlarged  intellects,  were,  therefore,  of  great 
moment  to  him ;  he  had  thus  conceived  a  ridiculously  ex- 
alted notion  of  the  value  of  ceremonies  in  sustaining  reli- 
gion, and  a  preposterous  opinion  of  the  peculiar  sanctity 
and  sublimity  of  the  episcopal  character;  he  also  held  the 
Arminian  tenets.  In  all  these  matters  his  uncerity  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  but  he  was  actuated  by  a  cruel,  persecuting 
spirit,  and  he  would  allow  none  to  maintain  opinions 
contraiy  to  his  own. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  &- 
thers  and  founders  of  our  church  were  not  Arminians,  and 
most  surely  the  articles  of  our  church  evince  that  those 
who  compiled  them  agreed  with  St  Austin  on  the  abstruse 
points  of  predestination,  original  sin,  and  such  like,  how- 
ever ambiguously  they  may  have  expressed  themselves. 
Our  early  reformers  also  seem  to  Iiave  regarded  episco- 
pacy as  a  thing  of  human  rather  than  divine  institution, 
and  they  drew  close  the  bonds  of  fellowship  with  the  fo- 
reign churches,  even  those  of  France  and  Geneva,  which 
had  cast  it  off  altogether.  In  the  church  of  Rome  they 
saw  only  Antichrist,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  and  not  a  part  of 
his  mystic  body.  But  Laud,  Montague,  HeyUn,  and  the 
other  kigh-chureh  divines  as  they  were  now  termed,  recog- 
nised the  church  of  Rome  as  a  true  church ;  they  strongly 
asserted  the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  regular  transmission  from  the  time  of  the  aposties,  and 
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therefore  looked  on  the  oUier  protestant  churches  as  mere 
schismatics.  In  fact,  the  approximation  now  made  to 
Rome  was  so  great,  that  the  pope  actually  sent  to  ofSer 
Laud  a  cardinal's  hat,  an  offer  that  was  not  spumed  at*. 
It  was  the  court  rather  than  the  church  of  Rome  that 
Laud  disliked ;  he  would  willingly  be  himself  the  pope  of 
England,  and  he  could  not  brook  submission  to  him  of 
Rome. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  made  at  this 
time.  Strange  ceremonies  were  employed  in  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  the  communion  table  was  removed 
fiom  the  centre  of  the  churches  to  the  east  end,  railed  in 
and  called  an  altar,  and  obeisance  was  made  to  it :  the  offi- 
ciating miniBter  was  named  a  priest,  and  his  habit  became 
more  gaudy ;  the  use  of  pictures,  images,  crucifixes,  and 
lights  in  the  churches  was  contended  for;  prayers  for  the 
dead,  confession  and  absolution  were  inculcated*  The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  or  something  very  nearly 
resembling  it,  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Laud  and 

others  t* 

The  catholics  were  full  of  hopes  at  witnessing  these  far 
vourabjie  symptoms  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the  court 
of  Rome  was  induced  to  send  an  envoy  named  P&nzani  to 
London.  A  negotiation  for  the  union  of  the  churches  was 
commenced  with  him  by  lord  Cottington,  secretary  Winde- 
bank  and  bishop  Montague,  but  entirely  unknown  to  Laud 
and  the  clergy  in  general.  Like  all  projects  of  the  kind,  it 
was  a  mere  abortion,  for  Rome  will  never  recede  fixim  any 
one  of  her  pretensions.  The  king  in  return  for  the  cour- 
tesies which  the  court  of  Rome  lavished  on  him  stopped 
the  prosecution  of  the  recusants ;  it  was  agreed  that  diplo- 
matic relations  should  be  established  between  the  two 
courts  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  and  Panzani  was  suo* 
ceeded  in  his  post  at  London  by  a  Scotsman  named  Conn, 

*  ''  My  answer  was,"  uys  Laud)  "  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  me,  which 
would  not  suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 
t  See  Appe&dii  (E). 
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whose  place  was  afterwards  taken  by  an  i^nt  of  higher 
rank^  the  Count  Bosetti.  As  usual^  the  catholics  behaved 
with  great  insolence ;  '^  they  attempted/^  says  Clarendon^ 
'^  and  sometimes  obtained  proselytes  of  weak  uninformed 
ladies^  with  such  circumstances  as  provoked  the  rage  and 
destroyed  the  charity  of  great  and  powerful  families/^  and 
they  urged  the  court  on  in  all  its  ruinous  and  oppressive 
measures.  *^  To  conclude/^  he  adds^  '^  they  carried  them- 
selves so  as  if  they  had  been  suborned  by  the  Scots  to 
root  out  their  own  religion.^^* 

The  punishments  of  those  who  impugned  the  innova- 
tions  in  the  church  were  very  severe,  and  the  licensing  of 
the  press  being  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party,  no 
works  in  opposition  to  them  could  be  printed.  It  was 
not  even  permitted  to  assail  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Jewell's  works,  and  the  celebrated  Practice  of  Piety  now 
fieuled  to  obtain  a  license  to  be  printed. 

The  treatment  of  the  father  of  the  excellent  archbishop 
Leighton  at  this  time  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  those  who  drew  down  on  them- 
selves the  vengeance  of  the  implacable  Laud.  Leighton,  a 
Scots  divine,  had  printed  in  Holland  a  book  named  '  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy,'  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  late 
parliament.  In  this  he  no  doubt  treated  the  bishops  with 
great  rudeness  and  violence,  terming  them  **  men  of  blood'^ 
and  prelacy  '^  antichristian,''  showing  '^  the  fearful  sin  of 
their  pestering  God's  worship,  and  overlaying  people's  con- 


*  Mn.  Hntchinion  (p.  69.)  sayi,  **  A  great  cause  of  thew  abominttioiii 
(murder,  incest,  etc)  was  the  mixt  marriages  of  papist  and  protestanl  families, 
which,  no  question,  was  a  design  of  the  popish  party  to  compass  and  procnrCi 
and  so  snccessftil,  that  I  hare  observed  that  there  was  not  one  house  of  ten 
where  such  a  marriage  was  made  but  the  better  part  was  corrupted ;  the 
ehildrea's  souls  were  sacrificed  to  devils ;  the  worship  of  God  was  laid  aside 
in  that  fismily  for  fear  of  distasting  the  idolater ;  the  kindred,  tenants  and 
neighbours  either  quite  tuned  from  it  or  cooled  in  their  seal  for  religion." 
Making  due  allowance  fn  the  seal  of  this  excellent  woman,  her  remarks  are 
oonrect  in  the  main. 
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scienbes  with  the  inventions  of  men,  jea^  with  the  tnimpetT' 
of  Antichrist/^  and  calling  on  the  parliament  utterly  to 
root  out  the  hierarchy.  Speaking  of  the  queen,  he  styled 
her  a  daughter  of  Heth,  that  is  simply  a  papist  in  Ihe  lan- 
guage of  the  time.  For  this  he  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
of  Star-chamber  (1630)  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  for 
life ;  to  be  fined  10,000/. ;  to  be  degraded  of  his  ministry; 
to  be  pilloried,  whipt,  have  an  ear  cropt  off,  a  nostril  slit, 
and  his  cheek  branded  with  an  SS  {i.e.  Sower  of  Sedition), 
at  Westminster,  and  the  same  to  be  repeated  some  days 
after  at  Cheapside*.  When  this  cruel  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  and  gave  God  thanks  for 
it,  and  in  his  Diary  he  records  minutely  and  without  the 
slightest  pity  or  remorse  how  it  was  carried  into  execution, 
Leighton  lay  in  his  dungeon  till  the  year  1641,  when  he 
was  released  by  the  parliament. 

William  Prynne,  a  barrister,  published  at  this  time  a 
ponderous  quarto  volume  named  ^  Histriomastyx,'  fuU  of 
zeal  and  learning  against  plays  and  players.  Prynne  had 
already  incurred  the  enmity  of  Laud  and  the  high-church- 
men by  some  works  against  Arminianism  and  prelatic  ju- 
risdiction, and  they  were  on  the  watch  for  him.  It  hap- 
pened that  about  six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  Piynne's 
book  the  queen  performed  a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset- 
house  ;  and  as  in  Prynne's  book  it  was  said  '^  that  women- 
actors  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  all  notorious 
impudent  prostituted  strumpets,'^  which  in  the  table  of 
contents  was  thus  referred  to,  '^  Women-actors  notorious 
whores,'^  Laud  showed  the  passage  to  the  king,  affirming 
that  it  was  meant  for  the  queen  (by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
no  doubt),  but  the  royal  pair  took  no  notice  of  it.  Laud, 
resolved  not  to  be  balked,  set  his  trusty  chaplain  Peter 

*  See  Neal'B  Hitt.  of  the  Pnritem,  i.  538,  and  Hanis'e  Life  of  Charke  I. 
260.  Whitelock  and  Ueylin  say  that  Leighton  coumelled  the  pariiament ''  to 
kill  all  the  hishops  hy  smiting  them  ander  the  fifth  rib."  Neal  and  Pearce 
assert  that  there  are  no  snch  words  in  hla  book.  B?en,  however,  if  he  had 
nsed  them,  they  were  a  common  fignratiTe  expression  at  thai  time. 
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HeyUn  to  hunt  through  all  Prynne's  works,  and  to  collect 
the  scandalous  points  out  of  them.  These  Laud  carried  him- 
self to  Noy  on  a  Sunday  morning,  desiring  him  to  prose* 
cute  Fkynne  in  the' Star-chamber.  Noy  did  as  directed, 
and  Prynne  was  sentenced  to  be  fined  lOOOA ;  to  be  ex- 
pelled Oxford  and  lincoln's-inn ;  to  be  degraded  from  his 
profession  in  the  law ;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  lose 
an  ear  each  time,  have  Us  books  burnt  before  him  by  the 
hangman,  and  be  imprisoned  for  Ufe.  This  sentence  also 
was  carried  into  effect. 

At  this  time  also  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  learned  physician, 
having  published  a  book  called  '  Elenchus  Papismi  et  Fla- 
gellum  Episcoporum  Latialium,'  in  answer  to  one  Short, 
a  papist,  was  brought  before  the  high-commission  court 
for  it ;  for  though,  as  he  said  and  as  the  title  shows,  it  was 
directed  only  against  the  bishops  of  Rome,  it  probably 
contained  hits  at  episcopacy  in  general.  He  too  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  fined  1000/.,  excommunicated,  forbidden  to 
practise  physic,  and  imprisoned  till  he  should  recant.  At 
the  same  time  one  Chowney,  ^^a  fierce  papist,*'  wrote  a  book 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  proving  it  to  be  a  true 
church,  and  Laud  approved  of  the  book  and  accepted  the 
dedication  of  it.  Whitelock  says  he  was  told  that  the 
bishops  in  their  censure  of  Bastwick  denied  that  they  held 
their  jurisdiction  as  bishops  from  the  king,  affirming  that 
they  had  it  from  Ood  only. 

Another  sufferer  in  these  days  was  John  Lilbume,  after- 
wards so  famous.  He  was  then  a  mere  youth,  but  being 
convicted  of  distributing  pamphlets  against  the  bishops,  he 
was  whipt  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster,  set  in  the  pillory, 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty. 

The  modes  in  which  Charles  raised  a  revenue  at  this 
time  were  as  follows :  1.  He  levied  tonnage  and  poundage, 
increasing  the  duties  in  many  cases.  2.  He,  for  a  certain 
fine,  pardoned  frauds  in  the  sale  of  former  crown-lands, 
and  flowed  defective  titles  to  be  remedied.  3.  He  obliged 
all  who  had  not  come  to  receive  knighthood  at  his  coro- 
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nation  to  compound  for  their  neglect.  4.  He  revived  mo- 
nopolies^ giving  them  to  companies  of  merchants  who  were 
to  pay  a  large  sum  down^  and  a  certain  annual  duly  on 
the  articles  they  sold  or  manufactured.  5.  He  extorted 
fines  for  disobedience  to  proclamations,  even  when  they  had 
been  contrary  to  law,  such  as  that  of  his  father  against 
building  in  and  about  London.  6.  The  forest-laws  were 
revived,  and  the  king's  fbrestal  rights  asserted  to  the  great 
havoc  of  private  property.  The  forests  in  Essex  were  so 
extended  as  to  take  in  almost  the  whole  county.  Lord 
Southampton  thus  lost  so  much  of  his  property  as  to  be 
nearly  ruined,  and  several  others  were  heavily  fined  for  en- 
croachments*. In  a  word,  the  king  looking  upon  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  as  having  been  so  many 
usurpations  on  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown,  thought 
himself  justified  in  the  ujse  of  every  act  of  power  exercised 
by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Though  much  individual  hardship  was  endured  in  con- 
sequence of  these  arbitrary  modes  of  taxation,  the  country 
was  on  the  whole  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  advocates 
of  Charles  would  fain  ascribe  the  merit  of  this  to  the  go- 
vernment; but  a  more  natural  and  adequate  cause  is  the 
energy  of  the  E^lish  people,  which  even  the  worst  govern- 
ment is  unable  totally  to  repress. 

The  year  1657  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  stand  made 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hampden  and  others  against  the 
arbitrary  system  of  taxation  now  exercised  by  the  crown. 
The  impost  which  gave  occasion  to  it  was  that  of  ship- 
money,  a  device  of  the  iqpostate  lawyer  Noy,  who  by  a  di- 
ligent search  through  the  dusty  records  of  the  Tower  had 
discovered  that  in  ancient  times  the  sea-ports,  the  maritime 
counties,  and  even  some  places  inland  had  been  required 
to  furnish  shipping  for  the  public  service.    What  use  Noy 

*  Lord  Salisbury  was  fined  20,0001,  lord  Westmorelaiid  19,000t,  sir  Chris- 
tophor  Httton  12,00CMl,  for  encroftchmenta  on  Boddngham  forest,  the  bonn- 
dariei  of  which  were  extended  from  six  to  sixty  miles.-^StnflM'a  Papersy  ii. 
117. 
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propoBed  to  make  of  his  discovery  his  death  prevents  us 
from  ascertaining ;  but  his  seed  had  not  fallen  on  a  barren 
soil  in  the^  council^  for  in  1634  a  writ  was  issued  to  the 
magistrates  of  London  and  other  ports^  requiring  them  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  fully  equipped. 
The  citizens  of  London  pleaded  their  charter,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  the  writ  was  everywhere  obeyed.  There  was  a 
plausible  pretext  indeed  for  augmenting  the  navy  at  this 
time.  The  rovers  of  the  piratic  states  of  Africa  dared  to 
appear  even  in  the  British  channel,  and  landed  and  car- 
ried away  into  slavery  the  people  of  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  the  French  and  the  Dutch  fished  with  impu- 
nity in  the  British  seas.  But  Charles  had  another  reason 
for  wishing  to  be  master  of  a  powerful  navy.  His  anxiety 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  probably  his  dislike 
of  Calvinism  and  freedom  had  caused  him  in  1631  to  sign 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  conquest  of  Holland,  his 
share  of  the  spoil  to  be  the  isle  of  Zealand*.  Yet  so  in- 
consistent and  insincere  was  this  ill-judging  prince,  that 
the  very  next  year  (1632)  he  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  malcontents  of  the  Low  Countries  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
sovereignty  for  himself,  or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Elector  Palatine.  But  there  was  a  Spanish 
party  in  his  council,  and  lord  Cottington  informed  the  court 
of  Madrid  of  the  intrigue  f-  Charles  then  adhered  to  the 
former  treaty,  till  aware  that  the  house  of  Austria  was  only 
illuding  him,  he  was  induced  by  the  queen's  party  in  the 
cabinet  to  form  closer  relations  with  the  court  of  France ; 
yet  he  still  made  overtiu*es  to  that  of  Spain,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret  enmity 
of  both. 

Charles  had  now  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  ship-money  had  been  imposed  was  thus  fully 
answered.    But  the  precedents  collected  by  Noy  it  was 

*  Clarendon  Papers,  i.  49.  ii.  Append.  zxvL  Hallam,  ii.  17. 
t  Haidwi^  ^vpm,  iL  H.  HiQatt,  iL  10. 
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now  thought  might  be  made  to  extend  much  fiirHiei^  and 
give  origin  to  a  source  of  permanent  revenue.  The  honour 
of  this  discovery  is  ascribed  to  the  late  speaker  Finchj  now 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  Writs  for  the  levy  of 
ship-money  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  sheriffi  of  all 
the  counties,  and  when  the  people  murmured,  an  opinioa 
of  the  twelve  judges  in  &vour  of  its  legality  was  obtained 
by  the  court  and  published.  Some,  however,  ventured  to 
.appeal  to  the  laws  against  it.  The  first  was  the  stout* 
hearted  citizen  John  Chambers,  who  brought  an  action 
against  the  lord  mayor  for  imprisoning  him  on  his  refusal 
to  pay  it.  Lord  Say  and  Mr.  Hampden  also  appealed  to 
justice,  and  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  latter  seemed  to 
set  the  matter  to  rest,  and  show  that  there  was  no  redress 
to  be  looked  for. 

John  Hampden  was  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
Buckinghamshire,  who  had  sat  in  all  the  parliaments  since 
the  year  1620 :  he  was  the  friend  of  Eliot,  and,  like  him, 
strenuous  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.  Being 
now  assessed  twenty  shillings  ship-money,  he  refiised  to 
pay  it.  The  cause  was  brought  before  the  twelve  judges 
in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  was  argued  in  behalf  of 
Hampden  by  St.  John  and  Holbome;  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  by  Bankes  the  attorney-  and  Littleton  the  solicitor- 
general.  Hampden's  counsel  urged  that  the  constitution 
had  provided  in  various  ways  for  the  public  safety,  by  the 
ordinary  revenues  and  by  parliamentary  supplies.  They 
showed  from  Magna  Charta,  the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters, the  statute  ^^  De  Tallagio  non  Concedendo,''  and  other 
acts  of  the  legislature,  that  the  consent  of  parliament  is 
necessary  to  legal  taxation ;  they  asserted  that  none  of  the 
precedents  adduced  on  the  other  side  applied  to  the  case 
of  an  inland  county,  and  concluded  by  appealing  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  Hie  king's  counsel  on  their  side  ad- 
duced the  Danegelt  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  the 
precedents  collected  by  Noy,  many  of  which  certainly 
bore  a  strong  analogy  to  the  present  case,  but  they  were 
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in  early  times,  and  could  not  claim  authority  like  the  afore- 
said statutes.  '' But/'  said  Banlns,  ''this  power  is  innate 
in  the  person  of  an  absolute  king,  and  in  the  persons  of 
the  kings  of  England.  It  is  not  any  ways  derived  from 
the  people,  but  reserved  unto  the  king  when  positive  laws 
first  began.  For  the  king  of  England,  he  is  an  absolute 
monarch ;  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  absolute  prince  but 
what  is  inherent  in  his  nature.  He  can  do  no  wrong ;  he 
is  the  sole  judge,  and  we  ought  not  to  question  him.'' 
'^This  imposition  without  parliament,"  said  judge  Crawley, 
''  appertains  to  the  king  originally,  and  to  the  successor 
ipso  facto f  if  he  be  a  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  sovereignty 
from  the  crown.  You  cannot  have  a  king  without  these 
royal  rights,  no,  not  by  act  of  parliament."  Finch  main- 
tained that  no  act  of  parliament  could  bar  the  king  of  his 
right  to  defend  his  people,  and  that  therefore  acts  ''to  bind 
the  king  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons  and 
goods,  and  their  money,  too,"  are  void. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  judges  gave  judgement  for  the 
crown ;  the  remaining  five  in  favour  of  Hampden ;  Croke 
and  Hutton,  two  of  the  most  distinguished,  denying  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  alleged  right  of  the  crown,  and  the 
legality  of  the  writ  for  ship-money*.  The  tax  was  now 
adjudged  lawful,  but  the  judgement,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
"  proved  of  more  advantage  and  credit  to  the  gentleman 
condemned  (Mr.  Hampden)  than  to  the  king's  service." 
The  high  notions  of  the  royal  authority  put  forth  by  the 
crown  lawyers  alarmed  all  classes  of  people,  for  they  saw 
no  limitation  to  it  but  the  royal  will ;  and  though  Charles 
himself  might  be  an  Antonine,  it  would  be  put  in  the  power 
of  his  successor  to  be  a  Tiberius.  Ship-money  henceforth 
was  very  reluctantly  paid :  it  is  said  not  to  have  averaged 

*  Croke  intended  at  lint  to  give  judgement  for  the  king,  but  his  wife,  *'  a 
good  and  pious  woman/'  told  him,  layt  Whitelock,  "that  she  hoped  he  would 
do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  for  fear  of  any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him 
or  his  £imily ;  and  that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer  want  or  any  misery 
with  him  rather  than  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  lay  anything  against  his 
judgement  and  conscience." 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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more  than  SOO^OOO/.  arjear,  a  amn^  however^  equal  to  tliree 
Bubaidies.  <• 

The  indomitable  Prynne  hadfrom  hia  dungeon  put  forth 
a  tract  called  '  News  from  Ipswich,'  in  which  he  aaaailed 
the  prelatea  with  great  violence ;  Bastwick,  too,  had  written 
diatribes  against  them,  and  a  clergyman  named  Burton, 
who  had  been  diaplain  to  Charles  when  prince,  took  the 
same  ground*  They  were  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  fine  of  5000^.,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  have  their  ears  cut  ofi^,  and  be  imprisoned  during 
life^.  They  were  sent  to  the  castles  of  Carnarvon,  Lan- 
caster, and  Launceston,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Jersey,  Ghiemsey,  and  Sdlly. 

Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  though  no  model  of  moral 
perfection,  was  a  man  in  ability  greatly  superior  to  Laud, 
with  whose  new-fangled  theology  he  did  not  agree,  and  he 
had  much  more  statesmanlike  ideas  on  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  puritans.  Though  it  was  chiefly  through  Wil- 
liams that  Laud  had  obtained  his  first  bishoprick,  he  had 
no  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  he  was  bent  on  his  ruin.  Wil* 
liams  was  therefore  accused  in  the  star-chamber  of  divul- 
g^g  secrets  of  state ;  while  this  case  was  pending  he  was 
charged  with  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses,  and  was 
suspended  firom  his  office,  fined  10,000/.,  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure  in  the  Tower.  After- 
wards a  letter  from  Osbaldiston,  master  of  Westminster- 
school,  in  which  the  words  ^^  little  urchin''  and  '<  little 
great  man"  were  thought  to  be  meant  for  Laud,  being 
found  among  the  prelate's  papers,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  further  fine  of  5000/.  to  the  king  and  3000/.  to  the  arch- 
bishop. 

The  state  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  to  which  they 
were  now  subjected  made  men  seek  for  a  place  of  retreat, 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  New 
World.    In  1629  a  charter  had  been  obtained  for  the  colony 

.   *  Prynne  now  lott  the  lemainder  of  hit  ein.    There  was  an  absurd  report 
that  on  the  former  occasion  he  had  them  stitched  on  again. 
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of  Massachussets-bajr,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
religious  sectaries  sailed  thither.  Numbers  followed  in 
the  subsequent  years^  and  the  settlements  were  extended 
through  the  province^  which  was  henceforth  named  New 
England.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  resist  the 
levying  of  ship-money^  persons  of  higher  rank^  the  lords 
Say  and  Brook^  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Hampden^  his  kins- 
man Oliver  Cromwell,  and  others,  resolved  to  quit  their 
now  enslaved  and  degraded  country.  These  last,  it  is  said, 
were  actually  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take  them 
off  (1638),  when  a  proclamation,  dictated  by  the  bigotry  of 
Laud,  appeared,  forbidding  masters  of  ships  to  carry  out 
any  passenger  who  had  not  a  license  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  a  testimonial  of  conformity  from  the  minister  of 
his  parish. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  England ;  the  affiurs 
of  Scotland  will  now  claim  our  attention. 

In  the  year  1633  Charles  visited  his  native  kingdom  for 
the  first  time  since  his  accession.  He  was  received  with 
great  ajBfection  and  loyalty,  and  crowned  with  the  usual 
splendour;  but  Laud,  his  evil  genius,  attended  him,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  shocked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  altar  with  wax  tapers  and  a  crucifix,  before 
which  the  officiating  prelates  bowed  as  they  passed;  and 
when  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  declined  wearing  the  gor- 
geous habits  provided  for  him.  Laud  rudely  forced  him 
firom  the  side  of  the  king,  and  put  Maxwell  bishop  of  Ross 
in  his  place. 

A  parliament  followed,  which  gave  the  king  an  occasion 
for  displaying  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  served  to  alienate 
from  him  the  affections  of  many  of  his  nobles.  He  had, 
indeed,  some  years  before  inflicted  a  wound,  which  still 
rankled,  by  a  measure  for  the  redemption  of  the  church- 
lands  and  tithes  which  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  had  so 
ravenously  seized  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation :  for  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  whatever  value  the  Scottish  people 
may  set  on  religion,  liberty,  and  other  important  matters, 
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there  is  no  point  on  which  they  are  more  tremblingly  alive 
than  in  what  concerns  their  property* 

Charles  left  Scotland  after  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
troubles,  and  the  prosecution  of  lord  Balmerino  shortly 
after  powerfully  aided  to  alienate  the  nobility.  This  no- 
bleman, who  had  been  one  of  the  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, happened  to  have  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  an 
apology  for  their  conduct,  which  he  and  his  friends  in* 
tended  to  present,  but  were  withheld  by  the  fear  of  exciting 
the  royal  displeasure.  A  transcript  of  this  was  suirep- 
titiously  obtained  by  one  who  was  his  private  enemy,  and 
communicated  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  whom 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  with  an  assurance  that  it  had 
been  circulated  for  signature  throughout  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  the  nobles  who  upheld  the  clergy  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  surplice.  Balmerino  was  therefore  selected  for 
an  example,  and  he  was  indicted  on  the  statute  of  leasivig" 
making^  or  causing  discord  between  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple. A  jury,  with  lord  Traquair,  one  of  the  ministers,  for 
foreman,  was  selected  to  try  him ;  yet  so  flagrantly  iniqui- 
tous was  the  proceeding,  that  even  that  jury  found  him 
guilty  only  by  the  majority  of  the  foreman's  casting  vote* 
The  people  were  furious  at  this  decision,  and  it  was  re- 
solved in  secret  consultations,  that  if  anything  happened  to 
him,  they  wovdd  massacre  those  who  had  found  him  guilty* 
Traquair  on  learning  this  hasted  up  to  London,  and  a 
pardon  was  granted  to  Balmerino;  but  the  impression 
which  his  danger  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  nobility 
and  people  was  deep  and  permanent. 

In  religion  matters  were  pushed  on  in  order  to  bring 
Scotland  to  a  uniformity  with  England.  The  bishops 
began  to  appropriate  the  civil  dignities  to  themselves. 
Archbishop  Spottiswood  was  made  chancellor;  Maxwell 
bishop  of  Ross  aspired  to  the  office  of  lord  treasurer;  and 
of  the  fourteen  prelates,  nine  were  members  of  the  privy 
council.  They  had  courts  with  powers  similar  to  those  of 
the  court  of  high  commission  in  England ;  and,  acting 
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under  the  influence  of  Laud,  they  proceeded  to  draw  up 
canons  and  a  Ittui^  for  the  church  of  Scotland.  They 
commenced  with  the  former,  sanctioning  the  latter  before 
it  was  prepared.  The  whole  structure  of  presbytery  was 
dissolved  by  these  canons.  Each  church  was  to  have  a 
font  at  the  entrance  and  an  altar  in  the  chancel;  and 
various  other  regulations  were  made  which  the  people  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  popery.  The  liturgy  which 
was  compiled  was  formed  on  that  of  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  but  came  nearer  to  the  mass,  of  which  a  report  soon 
spread  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation.  From 
the  pulpits  the  clergy  declaimed  against  it ;  it  was  repro* 
bated  in  conversation  and  in  pamphlets.  Spottiswood  and 
the  elder  and  more  experienced  prelates  recommended  great 
caution  in  introducing  it ;  but  on  its  transmission  to  Lon- 
don and  approval  by  Laud,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
enjoining  it  to  be  used  in  every  parish-church  in  the  king- 
dom by  a  certain  day. 

On  the  appointed  day  (July  23, 1637),  the  dean  of  Edin- 
biu^h  prepared  to  officiate  according  to  the  liturgy  in  St. 
Giles's,  the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey-friars'  church ; 
the  judges,  prelates,  and  members  of  the  privy  council 
were  present  in  the  former,  which  was  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. The  service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  it  is  said^ 
filled  with  zeal,  sprang  up  and  flung  the  stool  she  sat  on 
at  the  dean's  head,  crying,  ^'Villain!  dost  thou  say  the 
mass  at  my  lug  ?"  A  tumult  arose,  the  women  rushed  to 
seize  the  dean,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty;  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  ascended  the  pulpit  to  appease  the  people ; 
sticks  and  stones  were  flung  at  him ;  and  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  magistrates,  he  would  have  perished  on  the  spot.  In 
the  other  church  the  service  was  interrupted  by  tears, 
groans,  and  lamentations,  but  there  was  no  violence. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland,  the  efibrts  of  the  pre- 
lates were  unavailing,  and  the  liturgy  was  used  only  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  in  three  other  cathedrals. 

The  clergy  had  been  directed  to  purchase  two  copies  of 
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the  liturgy  for  each  parish,  and  the  prelates  now  proceeded 
to  enforce  obedience  to  this  mandate.  A  divine  named 
Henderson  and  three  others  presented  supplications  to 
suspend  the  charge.  These  being  backed  hj  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  general  aversion  to  the 
liturgy  becoming  manifest,  the  council  made  a  representa- 
tion to  the  king,  obscurely  intimating  a  desire  that  the 
liturgy  should  be  recalled.  But  prudent  concession  was 
a  thing  unknown  to  Charles ;  a  stem  reproof  and  an  in« 
junction  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  ritual  were  the 
answer  returned.  The  consequence  was  an  immense  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  the  suppUcations  and  an  oiga- 
misation  of  the  opponents  of  the  hturgy  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  month  of  October  vast  numbers  of  people  flocked 
to  Edinburgh  to  learn  the  king's  reply  to  the  supplications 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  A  proclamation  or- 
dered them  to  disperse ;  they  in  return  drew  up  an  accu- 
sation against  the  prelates  on  account  of  the  canons  and 
lituigy,  which  was  rapidly  subscribed  by  the  nobility, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  people  all  through  Scotland.  The  fol- 
lowing montii  they  re-assembled  in  increased  force,  and 
having  obtained  permission  of  the  council  to  choose  re» 
presentatives  to  carry  on  the  accusation,  they  appointed 
several  of  the  nobility,  two  gentlemen  for  each  county,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  and  burgesses  for  each  pres- 
bytery and  borough.  Thus  were  formed  the  celebrated 
Tables,  or  committees,  which  being  subdivided  and  regu- 
lated, gave  order  and  consistency  to  their  union.  Their 
demands  now  increased ;  they  required  the  abrogation  of 
the  high  comnussion,  the  canons  and  the  liturgy.  To  this 
neither  Laud  nor  the  king  could  yield  without  the  ruin  of 
their  favourite  plans,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  cen- 
suring the  supplicants,  and  forbidding  them  to  assemble 
under  the  penalties  of  treason. 

This  was  a  fatal  measure  to  the  crown;  for  the  Tables 
forthwith  resolved  on  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant, 
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the  bond  of  religious  union  first  adopted  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation^  and  twice  renewed  in  the  reign  of  James. 
It  took  its  name  and  character  firom  the  covenants  of  Is* 
rael  with  Jehovah  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^  and  it  also 
partook  much  of  the  nature  of  the  bonds  of  mutual  de- 
fence and  maintenance  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  now  drawn  up  bj  Henderson^  the  leader  of 
the  dergy^  and  by  Johnstone  of  Wariston,  a  distinguished 
advocate.  It  renounced  popery  and  all  its  doctrines^  prac- 
tices^ and  claims  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  then  decla- 
ring the  lituigy  and  canons  to  be  thus  virtually  renoimcedj 
concluded  with  an  obligation  to  resist  them^  to  defend 
each  other^  and  to  support  the  king  in  preserving  religion^ 
liberty^  and  law.  The  supplicants  were  invited  by  the 
Tables  to  repair  to  a  solemn  meeting  at  Edinburgh ;  a  fast 
was  appointed^  and  the  preachersi  as  directed,  recom- 
mended a  renewal  of  the  covenant.  Accordingly^  on  the 
1st  of  March  1638^  in  the  Grey-friars'  church,  it  was  so- 
lenmly  renewed  with  prayer  and  spiritual  exhortations. 
The  nobility,  gentry,  clexgy,  and  thousands  of  all  orders, 
sexes,  and  ages  subscribed  it;  copies  were  transmitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  everywhere  subscribed 
with  shouts  of  joy,  or  with  tears  of  contrition  for  their  past 
defections.  Within  two  months  all  Scotland  (Aberdeen 
excepted)  was  banded  to  the  covenant.  Men  saw  in  it  the 
hand  of  Heaven;  the  austerity  of  devotion  increased;  a 
religious  gloom  soon  pervaded  all  the  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  fimatic  spirit  assumed  new  vigour. 

An  independent  assembly  and  a  firee  parliament  were  the 
demands  of  the  covenanters.  The  court  employed  every 
art  to  illude  them,  being  secretiy  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  With  this  view  aU  their  demands  (after  Charles 
had  taken  sufficient  care  to  convince  them  of  his  insin- 
cerity,) were  suddenly  conceded,  and  an  assembly  was  held 
at  Glasgow  (Nov.  21)  to  regulate  the  church.  The  marquess 
of  Hamilton,  the  king's  representative,  was  instructed  to 
excite  jealousies  among  the  members^  and  if  he  found  it 
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restive^  to  dissolve  it*  Seeing  he  could  not  manage  it,  he 
therefore,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being  irregukrly  chosen, 
and  consequently  not  competent  to  the  trial  of  prelates, 
one  of  the  measures  proposed,  dedared  it  dissolved,  but 
the  members  refused  to  separate ;  their  resc^ution  was  ap- 
j^roved  of  by  many  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  acoessbn 
to  their  side  of  the  potent  earl  of  Aigyle  gave  them  in- 
creased courage.  The  acts  of  the  six  preceding  assemUies 
were  forthwith  annulled,  the  canons,  liturgy,  and  high 
commission  were  condemned,  and  episcopacy  was  abo* 
lished.  Ei^t  of  the  bishops  were  exconm&unicated,  four 
deposed,  and  two  suspended.  And  thus  was  prostrated  at 
one  blow  the  fabric  which  it  had  occupied  two  reigns  to 
erect. 

It  had  been  Hamilton's  advice  to  the  king  from  the  be- 
ginning to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations had  therefore  been  made.  To  procure  money, 
loans  were  required  from  the  nobility;  under  the  influence 
of  Laud,  the  church  contributed  largely;  and  the  catho* 
lies,  at  the  call  of  the  queen,  and  well  aware  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  support  the  crown  from  which  alone  they 
could  expect  &vour,  gave  their  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Episcopal  War  as  it  was  denominated.  Arms  and  ar* 
tillery  were  provided,  the  counties  were  directed  to  send 
their  trained-bands  or  militia,  and  the  peers  to  lead  their 
retainers  in  arms  to  York ;  a  negotiation  (which  however 
was  frustrated)  was  also  entered  into  with  the  regency  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  use  of  six  thousand  veterans.  The 
covenanters,  on  their  side,  prepared  for  a  defensive  war. 
By  means  of  the  numerous  Scottish  pedlers  who  hawked 
their  wares  through  England,  they  opened  a  commimica- 
tion  with  the  English  puritans*.    Richelieu,  willing  to  re- 

*  They  were  also  seoetly  informed  of  all  the  king's  counsels  and  designs ; 
for  Charles,  like  his  &ther,  had  a  portion  of  that  indiscriminate  partiality  lor 
their  countrymen  which  almost  amounts  to  a  Tice  in  the  Scottish  character. 
Hence  most  of  the  offices  in  the  court  were  occupied  by  Scotsmen,— they 
were  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  grooms  of  the  stole,  gentlemen-ushers, 
carvers,  cupbearers,  etc    In  Mem  too  nationality  predominated  over  loyalty, 
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pay  Charles  in  kind,  secretly  supplied  them  with  money, 
and  arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased  on  the  conti« 
nent*  The  covenant  was  sent  to  the  Scots  in  the  Swedish 
service  for  their  subscription ;  and  Alexander  Lesley,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  was 
invited  over  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
to  be  raised.  Many  other  able  officers  also  returned  to 
the  defence  of  their  country;  the  pulpits  inculcated  the 
justice  of  defensive  warfare,  and  resounded  with  the  curse 
of  Meroz  on  those  ^  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mi^ty/^  Volunteers  crowded  to  the  standards 
and  were  disciplined  by  Lesley  and  his  officers ;  the  royal 
castles  were  all  surprised,  and  the  port  of  Leith  was  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  When  the  Gordons  rose  under 
their  chief,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  to  maintain  the  royal 
cause  in  the  north,  the  earl  of  Montrose  marched  against 
them,  and  compelled  Huntley  to  come  as  a  hostage  to 
Edinburgh. 

The  king  advanced  at  the  head  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men  to  Berwick.  Lesley  took  his  position  at  Dunse-law; 
while  Munro,  the  second  in  command,  was  stationed  at 
Kelso.  The  armies  were  about  equal  in  number;  the  king 
was  superior  in  cavalry,  but  in  infantry  the  advantage  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  who,  in  addition  to  supe- 
rior discipline  and  better  officers,  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  fanatic  devotion,  while  the  English  soldiers  were  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
Scottish  camp  continually  resounded  with  psalmody  and 
prayer ;  morning  and  evening  the  men  were  summoned  to 
their  devotions  by  beat  of  drum,  and  two  sermons  each  day 
kept  up  their  fervour. 

Lord  Holland,  who  commanded  the  English  cavalry,  ad* 
vanced  to  Kelso,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  Scottish  forces  his 

gntitnde  and  honour;  they  watched  their  master's  looks,  they  marked  his 
words,  they  even  stole  his  letters  out  of  his  pockets  and  transcribed  them,  and 
all  was  sent  to  Scotland.  (See  Carte,  It.  258.)  Mr.  Brodie  (H.  480)  com* 
pliments  the  covenanters  on  their  *'  vigilance  and  means  of  aoqturing  ioTorma* 
tion."    Perhaps  he  was  ignorant  of  what  their  means  were. 
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men  turned  and  fled.  The  king^  who  had  expected  that 
the  Scottish  nation  would  have  submitted  at  once  on  his 
appearance  at  the  head  of  an  army,  saw  his  hopes  aU  baf- 
fled,  and  now  easily  discerned  that  all  who  attended  him 
were  adverse  to  a  war;  Laud  too,  aware  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Scots,  counselled  peace,  and  the  Scots 
themselves  were  very  reluctant  to  carry  matters  to  an  ex- 
tremity with  their  sovereign.  Proposals  for  an  accommo- 
dation were  therefore  readily  listened  to ;  Scottish  commis- 
sioners came  to  the  royal  camp  (June  11),  the  king  treated 
with  them  in  person,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  parlia- 
ment and  a  general  assembly  should  meet  in  the  month  of 
August  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  church  and  state.  The 
Scottish  army  was  then  disbanded,  and  the  royal  castles 
were  restored. 

The  assembly  and  the  parliament  met  at  the  appointed 
time ;  the  former  came  to  the  same  conclusions  respecting 
episcopacy  and  the  other  matters  as  that  of  Glasgow  had 
done;  and  Traquair,  who  presided  over  it,  gave  the  royal  as- 
sent to  them.  For  this  he  had  the  king's  permission ;  who, 
however,  was  resolved  to  revoke,  when  he  should  have  the 
power,  these,  in  his  mind,  unlawful  concessions.  The 
parliament  not  proving  manageable  was  prorogued  for  six 
months. 

Charles  now  summoned  lord  Wcntworth  over  firom  Ire- 
land, where  he  had  for  some  years  held  the  office  of  lord- 
deputy.  He  consulted  with  him.  Laud,  and  Hamilton  on 
the  afl[airs  of  Scotland,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  Soots  by  force  of  arms* 
Some  other  members  of  the  council  were  then  added  to 
them,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  mode  of  providing  funds 
for  the  war;  at  their  instances,  Charles  agreed  to  call  a 
parliament*:  meantime  writs  were  issued  for  the  levy  of 
ship-money,  and  the  lords  subscribed  various  sums,  Wcnt- 
worth giving  the  example  by  putting  down  his  name  for 
20,000/.     It  was  arranged  that  the  parliament  should  not 

*  According  to  Whitetock^HwuChailes  himself  who  proposed  this  me^^ 
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be  called  till  the  following  April,  in  order  to  give  Went- 
worth  an  opportunity  of  holding  a  parliament  previously 
in  Ireland,  to  which  country  he  returned  with  the  title  of 
lord-lieutenant;  he  was  also  elevated  in  the  English  peer* 
age  by  being  created  earl  of  Strafford. 

The  covenanters  had  sent  the  earls  of  Dumfennline  and 
Loudon,  and  sir  William  Douglas  and  Mr.  Barclay  as  their 
commissioners  to  London,  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament  and  other  injuries ;  they  were 
also,  it  would  appear,  instructed  to  deal  with  the  discon* 
tented  English*.  Traquair,  however,  had  got  possession 
of  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  of  France,  {au 
Bai)  and  signed  by  Lesley,  Mar,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Mont- 
gomeiy,  Loudon,  and  the  secretary  Forrester,  justifying 
their  cause  and  asking  for  aidf*  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  were  arrested,  and  Loudon  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  It  is  said  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
execution  without  any  trial;  but  the  lieutenant,  who  was 
a  Scotsman,  took  it  to  the  marquess  of  Hamilton,  who, 
though  it  was  midnight,  entered  the  apartment  of  the  king 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  recall  it,  or  else  Scotland,  he  said, 
would  be  lost  for  ever.  We  trust  that  this  story  is  not 
true ;  Charles,  though  a  despot,  was  not  a  man  of  blood. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  having  held  his  parhament  in  Ire* 
land,  where  his  will  was  law,  and  obtained  an  unconditional 
grant  of  money,  and  levied  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 

*  "  They  had  great  resort  to  them/'  says  Whitelock,  **  and  many  secret 
councils  held  with  them  by  the  discontented  English,  chiefly  by  those  who  fa- 
voured presbytery  and  were  no  fiiendi  to  bishoptt  or  had  suffned  in  the  late 
censures  in  the  star-chamber,  exchequer,  high-commission,  and  other  jndica* 
tones.  They  tUso  who  mcUned  to  a  repubUc  had  much  correspondence  with 
them,  and  they  courted  all,  fomented  every  discontent,  and  made  large  and  re- 
ligious pronuses  of  future  happy  times.  The  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  HoUand, 
the  lord  Say,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great 
interest  and  quality  were  deep  in  with  them." 

t  The  fact  of  this  letter's  having  been  sent  was  long  disputed.  Mr.  Maznre 
(Hist,  de  la  B^volut.  de  1688,  iii.  405)  has  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  by 
]«inting  it. 
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returned  to  England,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  1640,  aAer 
an  interval  of  twelve  years,  a  parliament  met  at  West* 
minster*  Though  the  majority  of  the  members  bad  never 
sitten  before,  the  composition  of  the  house  of  commons 
was  the  same  as  ever,  the  puritan  and  patriotic  pariy 
greatly  preponderating  in  it.  The  king,  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  having  addressed  them  in  a  few  brief  terms, 
the  lord-keeper  related  all  the  proceedings  of  Scotland,  and 
telling  them  that  ^^his  majesty  did  not  expect  advice  &om. 
them,  much  less  that  they  should  interpose  in  any  office  of 
mediation^  which  would  not  be  grateful  to  him,'^  required 
them  to  grant  a  supply  forthwith^  after  which  they  should 
have  time  enough  given  them  to  represent  any  grievance, 
and  have  a  favourable  answer.  The  commons  having  then 
chosen  seijeant  Glanvile  speaker,  prepared  to  proceed  to 
business*,  and  ^'whilst  men,'^  says  Clarendon,  ^'g^ed 
upon  each  other,  looking  who  should  begin,  (much  the 
greatest  part  having  never  before  sat  in  parliament,)  Mr. 
Pym,  a  man  of  good  reputation,  but  much  better  known 
afterwards,  who  had  been  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as 
any  man  then  living,  brake  the  ice/^  In  a  speech  of  two 
hours'  length,  he  enumerated  and  displayed  all  the  grie* 
vances  which  afflicted  the  state,  under  the  heads  of  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  injury  to  the  established  reli- 
gion t,  cmd  invasion  of  the  subjects'  rights  of  Uberty  and 
property.  Having  then  shown  that  these  were  as  hurtfiil 
to  the  crown  as  to  the  people,  he  proposed  that  the  lords 
should  be  invited  to  join  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  in 

*  *'  The  house  met  always  at  eight  of  the  clock  and  rose  at  twelye ;  which 
were  the  old  parliament  hours ;  that  the  committeest  upon  whom  the  greatest 
burden  of  business  lay,  might  have  the  afternoons  for  their  preparation  and 
dispatch/'    Chuendon,  i.  233. 

f  "  The  principles  of  popery/'  said  he,  "  are  such  as  are  incompatible  with 
any  other  religion.  There  may  be  a  suspension  of  violence  for  some  by  certain 
respects ;  but  the  ultimate  end  even  of  that  moderation  is,  that  they  may  with 
more  advantage  extirpate  that  which  is  opposite  to  them.  Laws  will  not  re- 
strain them ;  oaths  will  not.  The  pope  can  dispense  with  both  these ;  and 
where  there  is  occasion,  his  conunand  will  move  them  to  the  distorbsnce  of 
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searching  out  the  causes  and  remedies  of  these  evils. 
Other  members  followed  in  the  same  strain ;  but  when  one 
of  them  termed  ship-money  an  abaminaiian,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  narrowly  escaped  being  reprimanded. 
Clarendon  mentions  this  ^  that  the  temper  and  sobriety 
of  that  house  may  be  taken  notice  of.'^ 

The  court  being  impatient  for  the  money  prevailed  on 
the  peers  to  urge  the  commons  to  begin  with  the  supply« 
'Hiis  interference  was  voted  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privi- 
lege.   The  king  then  sent  to  say  that  if  they  would  grant . 
him  twelve  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  he  would 
release  all  his  title  or  pretence  to  ship-money  in  ftiture. 
This  matter  was  debated  for  two  days,  when,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Hyde,  that  the  question  of  supply  simply 
should  be  first  put,  sir  Henry  Vane,  the  treasurer,  said 
that  he  had  authority  to  state  that  the  king  would  only 
accept  of  it  in  the  manner  and  proportion  proposed  in  his 
message.   He  was  followed  by  the  solicitor-general,  and  it 
being  near  five  o'clock,  the  house  adjourned.    Next  day 
(May  5),  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament.    Three  mem- 
bers were  then  committed,  and  a  declaration  was  published 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  dissolution,  charging  the  disaf- 
fected members  ''with  attempting  to  direct  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  examine  and  censure  its  acts  as  if  kings  were 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  regal  actions  and  of 
their  manner  of  government  to  their  subjects  assembled  in 
parliament    Thus  abruptly  terminated  the   Short  Par- 
liament, as  it  was  named :  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  convocation  continued  to  sit  till  the  end  of  the  month ; 
it  passed  canons  ordering  the  clergy  to  teach  the  people 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resist- 

the  realm  aguist  their  own  private  dtspoaition,  yea,  agaiiut  their  own  reason 
and  judgementi  to  obey  him.  The  king  and  the  kingdom  can  have  no  secu- 
rity bat  in  theur  weakness  and  disability  to  do  hurt."  How  well  Pym  under- 
stood the  genius  of  popery !  The  catholics  at  the  present  day  assure  us,  that 
their  religion  it  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  yet  inch  is  our  extreme  liberal- 
ity thit  we  will  not  believe  them. 
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ance  to  their  authority,  imposing  on  them  the  ei  caiera 
oath 'I'  as  it  was  named,  and  regulating  the  position  of  the 
communion  table  and  so  forth,  and  finally  granting  the 
king  a  benevolence  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  six 
years. 

The  dissolution  was  a  matter  of  exultation  to  Pym  and 
his  fiiends,  for  they  knew  that  the  king  must  soon  call  an- 
other parliament.  Oliver  St.  John  said  to  Hyde,  ^^that 
all  was  well,  and  that  it  would  be  worse  before  it  could  be 
better,  and  that  this  parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.'^  Their  communications  with 
the  Scottish  agents  now  became  more  frequent,  and  their 
future  tactics  were  arranged. 

Preparations  for  invading  Scotland  were  now  made ;  the 
voluntary  loan  produced  300,000/.;  the  counties  were  re- 
quired to  supply  each  a  certain  proportion  of  men,  provide 
them  with  coat-  and  conduct-money,  and  furnish  horses. 
It  was  proposed  to  invade  Scotland  with  20,000  men  from 
England  and  10,000  men  from  Ireland,  while  Hamilton 
should  pour  down  with  10,000  more  from  the  Highlands. 
The  want  of  funds,  however,  and  the  activity  of  the  cove- 
nanters, frustrated  this  plan.  Charles  gave  the  chief  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  but  that 
nobleman  falling  sick  he  took  it  himself;  Strafibrd  was 
lieutenant-general :  lord  Conway,  who  was  a  military  man, 
commanded  the  cavalry. 

'  Conway  marched  with  the  first  troops  that  were  levied 
into  Nortibumberland.  The  Scottish  army  of  26,000  men 
was  encamped  at  Dimse,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  at 
the  desire,  as  they  thought,  of  their  English  firiendsf^  they 
crossed  the  Tweed,  and  entered  England.    Conway  pre- 

*  The  oath  was  to  maintain  the  church  as  it  was.  One  of  the  danset  Was, 
'*  Nor  give  consent  to  alter  the  government  of  this  church  by  arcfabishopt,  1n- 
shopSf  deans,  and  archdeacons,  Sfe" 

t  Lord  Sayile  wrote  them  a  letter  to  which  he  foiged  the  lignatiires  of 
some  of  the  leading  opposition  peers  inyiting  them  io  enter  Bof^laiid. 
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pared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Tyne  at  Newbum^  but 
it  was  forced  by  the  Scots^  who  speedily  became  masters 
of  the  two  northern  counties^  which  being  the  coal  coun- 
ties,  enabled  them  to  distress  the  city  of  London  whenever 
they  pleased.  At  the  same  time  they  forced  the  inhabitants 
to  pay  them  5600/.  a-week,  and  they  seized  the  property  of 
the  clergy  and  the  catholics. 

The  king  was  now  at  York  with  an  ill-affected  army. 
He  had  summoned  a  great  council  of  the  peers  to  meet 
him  there  on  the  24th  of  September^  and  he  proposed  to 
lay  before  it  the  petition  which  the  Scots  now  sent  him ; 
he  had  also  received  a  petition  subscribed  by  twelve  peers, 
and  another  signed  by  ten  thousand  citizens  of  London, 
praying  him  to  call  a  parliament,  a  measure  which  lus 
council  also  advised.  Accordingly,  when  the  great  coun- 
cil met  he  announced  his  intention  of  calling  a  parliament 
for  the  3rd  of  November,  and  sixteen  peers  then  proceeded 
to  Ripon  to  negotiate  with  the  Scots.  The  treaty  was  soon 
transferred  to  London,  and  it  was  arranged  that  till  it  was 
concluded  the  northern  counties  should  pay  the  Scots 
5600/.  a-week,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  supply  granted 
by  parliament. 

The  despotism  of  Charles  had  now  reached  its  close. 
We  have  exposed  it  freely;  we  have  shown  that  it  went  to 
depriving  the  nation  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  civilised 
man.  The  lives,  the  liberties,  the  properties  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch,  who  held 
himself  accountable  to  Heaven  alone  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  he  claimed.  A  galling  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
also  pressed  on  the  people,  fettering  conscience  and  con- 
trolling the  free  expression  of  thought.  Is  there  any  one 
so  base,  so  unworthy  of  the  name  of  freeman,  as  to  regret 
that  this  state  of  things  has  not  been  perpetuated  to  our 
own  times  ?  And  what  certainty  have  we  that  such  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  Charles  not  been  checked  in 
his  career ;  and  that  popery  would  not  again  have  over- 
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spread  the  land,  if  he  had  tmnamitted  the  plenitude  of  de- 
spotism to  his  popish  sons*?  We  are  now  to  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  broke  that  power,  and  to  treat 
them  with  the  same  impartiality  which  we  have  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  monarch. 

*  We  think  we  ai^  justified  in  supposing  th«t  they  would  have  been  such 
by  the  document  published  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  (Cur.  of  lit.,  iii.  397)  from  the 
*Ambassades  de  Bassompierre '  (iii.  49),  which,  as  he  says,  ''is  nothing  less 
than  a  most  solemn  obligation  contracted  by  the  queen  with  the  pope  and  her 
brother  the  king  of  France,  to  educate  her  children  as  catholies,  and  only  to 
choose  catholics  to  attend  them.  In  this  matter  she  would  easOy  hare 
triumphed  OTer  the  uxoriousness  of  Charles.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHABLBS  I.  (comtincbd). 

1640—1641. 

The  Long  Pii1ian€iit««-Impe«chmeiit  and  trial  of  Strafford.— Army-plot.^- 
EjLecutioii  of  Strafford.«-Arts  of  the  popular  leaders. 

On  the  3rd  of  November^  1640^  that  parliament  met^  whose 
deeds^  for  good  or  for  evil^  have  rendered  it^  with  one  ex- 
ception^  the  most  memorable  assembly  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  exertions  had  been  made  by  both 
parties  to  procure  returns  favourable  to  their  poKtical  views ; 
but  the  efibrta  of  Pym^  Hampden^  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  popular  party^  joined  with  the  feelings  of  the  electors 
themselves,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  state^ 
had  obtained  them  a  triumph  in  most  places  over  their  op- 
ponents. But  to  the  honour  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  own  self-styled  age  of  intellect,  it  is  to  be 
recorded,  that  in  no  single  case  did  the  popular  choice  fall, 
as  we  have  seen  it  fall,  on  the  vulgar  demagogue,  the  po- 
litical charlatan,  the  bankrupt  in  £une  or  fortune,  who  ca- 
joled his  constituents  by  affecting  to  have  no  will  of  his 
own,  and  to  be  in  the  legislature  merely  the  mouthpiece  of 
their  notions  and  whims.  The  members  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, as  this  was  subsequently  styled,  were  in  general 
men  of  high  moral  character,  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of 
independent  fortunes,  the  landed  property  of  the  commons 
being  said  to  be  the  treble  of  that  of  the  peers.  In  a  word, 
a  more  august  assembly  than  that  which  now  met  at  West- 
minster has  never  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

Yet  partiality  must  not  blind  us ;  we  must  not  give  the 
reins  to  imagination,  and  view  in  the  Pyms,  the  Hamp- 
dens,  and  the  St.  Johns  of  those  days  men  without  blemish^ 
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raised  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  incapable 
of  artifice  or  error.  We  shall  find  them  employing  the 
arts  inseparable  from  political  parties,  acting  at  times  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  treading  in  the 
footprints  of  the  despotism  which  they  sought  to  restrain. 
We  have  not  hidden  the  faults  of  the  king ;  we  will  not 
pass  over  in  silence  those  of  the  parliament. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  here  to.  enumerate  some  of  the 
men  in  this  parliament  who  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
excesses  of  the  prerogative.  In  the  house  of  peers  the 
principal  were  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  Wriothes- 
ley  of  Southampton;  Devereux  of  Essex;  Rich  of  War- 
wick, and  his  brother  of  Holland;  RusseU  of  Bedford; 
Hollis  of  Clare;  Herbert  of  Pembroke;  Cecil  of  Salisbury ; 
and  Fiennes,  viscount  Say;  GreviUe,  lord  Brooke;  and 
Montague,  lord  Mandevilla,  son  to  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
who  sat  as  baron  Kimbolton.  Most  of  these  were  men  of 
honour  and  principle,  desirous  of  reforming,  but  of  preser- 
ving the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  Say  and  Brooke 
alone  wished  to  overturn  the  chiurch,  but  both  on  consci- 
entious motives.  Holland  and  Pembroke  were  men  of  no 
principle.  The  former  had  been  a  creature  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  procured  for  him  a  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Cope,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kensington,  by  which  title 
he  was  created  a  baron ;  and  then  had  him  placed  about 
the  prince  of  Wales,  made  earl  of  Holland,  knight  of  the 
garter,  &c.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  queen,  and  no  man  enjoyed  more  of  the  court- 
fiivoiur.  It  was  hatred  of  Strafford  that  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  patriots,  and  not  i^egardto  the  interests. of  his 
country.  Pembroke  was  a  man  thoroughly  contemptible. 
He  was  indebted  for  his  rank  to  his  handsome  person  and 
his  skill  in  horses  and  dogs,  which  won  him  the  favour  of 
king.  James,  combined  with  the  merit  of  having  tamely  put 
up  with  a  switching  from  one  of  the  insolent  Scottish  fa- 
vourites*. According  to  Clarendon,  it  was  fear  of  impeach- 

*  SeeOiborae. 
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ment  that  made  him  a  patriot.  The  oharaeter  of  Saliebury 
was  little  more  estimable  than  that  of  Pembroke. 

In  the  commons  the  leading  men  were  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den (of  whom  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  speak) ; 
Denzil  HoUis,  brother  to  lord  Clare ;  Pierrepoint,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Kingston ;  Nathaniel  Fiennes^  son  of  lord  Say  j 
Oliver  St.  John^  a  natural  son  of  the  house  of  Bolingbrokei 
sir  Henry  Vane^  son  of  the  secretary  {  lord  Digby^  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol ;  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland ;  sir 
Arthur  Haselrig ;  sir  Henry  Mildmay ;  sir  John  Colepep- 
per ;  sir  William  Armyn ;  Heniy  Martin  j  the  lawyers 
Hyde  (afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon),  Whitelock,  Olyn, 
Majmard,  Palmer,  and  others.  Of  these,  Falkland,  Digby, 
Colepepper,  Hyde,  and  others,  who  were  as  xealous  ip  the 
correction  of  abuses  at  the  first  as  any,  when  they  saw  the 
ulterior  objects  of  their  coadjutors,  joined  the  party  of  tba 
king.  Vane,  Haselrig,  and  Martin  alone  might  be  re- 
garded as  decided  republicans  at  the  commencement.  Of 
these.  Vane  was  an  extremely  honest  and  able  but  eccentric 
statesman ;  Haselrig  was  a  bold,  hot-headed,  overbearing 
man :  Martin  was  witty  and  ingenious,  but  without  re- 
ligion, and  notoriously  dissolute. 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  may.  be  collected  firom 
the  following  incident.  A  few  days  before  the  parliament 
met,  as  Pym  and  Hyde  were  conversing  on  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  former  said,  ^  that  they  must  now  be  of  another 
temper  than  they  were  the  last  parliament;  that  they  must 
not  only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down 
all  the  cobwebs  which  himg  in  the  top  and  comers,  that 
they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul  house  here- 
after; that  they  had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
country  happy,  by  removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up 
the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if  all  men  would  do  their 
duties,"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect^.  The  parliao 
ment.  Clarendon  observes,  **  had  a  sad  and  a  melancholic 

*  Gliiindoi»  L  898. 
2b8 
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aspect  upon  the  first  entraiice,  whidi  presaged  some  un- 
usual and  unnatund  events."  The  king  did  not  go  in  his 
usual  state,  taking  his  way  thither  by  water*  He  was  also 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  having  the  recorder  of 
London,  sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  chosen  speaker,  as  he  was 
not  returned  for  any  place.  His  choice  then  fell  upon  a 
lawyer  named  Lenthall,  a  man  of  good  practice  in  the  law, 
but  of  no  parliamentary  experience,  and  little  calculated 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

The  first  week  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees and  the  reception  of  petitions,  many  of  which  were 
brought  up  by  troops  of  horsemen  fi!om  the  country.    On 
the  10th  the  earl  of  Strafford  came  up  Srom  the  north,  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  king.    He  was  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger, knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  the 
popular  party,  and  of  the  Scots;  but  the  king  gave  him  his 
solemn  assurance,  '^that  the  parliament  should  not  touch 
one  hair  of  his  head."     The  next  day  Pjrm  suddenly  rose, 
and  stating  that  he  had  matter  of  high  import  to  commu- 
nicate, desired  that  the  strangers'  room  should  be  cleared, 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  be  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on 
the  clerk's  table.  When  all  this  was  done,  he  rose,  and  di- 
lating on  all  the  illegal  acts  that  had  been  done,  and  mag- 
nifying the  virtues  of  the  king,  added,  ^^  We  must  inquire 
fix>m  what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flowed,"  and 
who  they  were  that  had  perverted  the  king's  excellent 
judgement.    He  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  ^'  he  believed 
there  was  one  more  signal  in  that  administration  than  the 
rest,  being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  contrivance,  and  of 
great  industry  to  bring  what  he  designed  to  pass ;  a  man 
who  in  the  memory  of  many  present  had  sat  in  that  house 
an  earnest  vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  as- 
sertor  and  champion  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
long  since  turned  apostate  from  those  good  a£fections,  and 
according  to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was  be- 
come the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  pro* 
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duced/'  He  then  named  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford^  and 
ran  through  the  whole  history  of  his  administration  in  the 
North  and  in  Ireland^  ^'  adding/'  sajs  Clarendon,  '^  some 
lighter  passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours ;  that  they  who 
were  not  inflamed  with  anger  and  detestation  against  him 
for  the  former,  might  have  less  esteem  and  reverence  for 
his  prudence  and  discretion/'  Other  speakers  followed  in 
the  same  strain.  A  message  then  came  from  the  lords,  de- 
siring a  conference,  but  a  reply  was  made  that  they  were 
engaged  in  weighty  business ;  notice  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  their  fidends  in  the  peers  to  keep  that  house  from 
rising.  It  was  finally  moved  to  impeach  the  earl  of  high- 
treason,  no  one  dissenting,  only  lord  Falkland  (who  was 
no  friend  to  him)  suggesting  that  it  were  better  to  digest 
the  accusation  previously  in  a  committee.  But  Pym  said 
that  that  would  blast  all  their  hopes,  as  the  earl,  when  he 
got  notice  of  it,  would  procure  the  parliament  to  be  dis- 
solved. It  was  resolved  then  to  proceed  at  once;  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  Pym  issued  forth  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  members,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords  impeached  the  earl  of  high-treason,  in  the  name  of 
the  commons  of  England. 

Strafford,  who  had  been  in  conference  with  the  king, 
hastened  to  the  house,  and  ''with  a  proud  glooming  coun- 
tenance,'' was  making  toward  his  place  at  the  board-head, 
but  he  was  ordered  to  retire.  He  obeyed :  after  some  de- 
lay he  was  recalled,  and  directed  to  kneel  at  the  bar  $  he 
was  then  delivered  over  to  the  usher  of  the  black-rod,  to 
be  kept  in  custody.  He  passed  to  his  coach  through  a 
crowd  of  people, ''  all  gazing,"  says  Baillie, ''  no  man  cap- 
ping to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of 
England  would  have  stood  discovered."  None,  however, 
insulted  him*. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  certainly  a  masterly 

*  As  JreUnd  and  the  north  of  England  were  the  scenes  of  his  public  acts 
the  people  of  London  could  not  have  much  immediate  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter. 
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manoeuTre  on  the  part  of  the  popular  leaders^  and  the  uiuu 
nimity  of  the  vote  proves  the  general  feeling  of  hu  being 
a  chief  encourager  of  the  royal  excesseB*  But  if  it  be  true 
that  he  was  prepared  to  impeach  them  for  their  dealinga 
with  the  ScotSi  the  pmrity  of  their  patriotinn  on  this  occa^ 
aion  may  be  questioned*  A  further  stroke  of  policy  was 
the  impeachment  of  his  friend  sir  George  Raddiflfe^  whose 
evidence  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  earL 

The  objects  aimed  at  were  good^  but  the  strait  path  of 
justice  was  not  always  followed  by  the  patriots.  A  com- 
mittee of  elections  imseated  many  members  who  did  not 
suit  their  views.  ^'  It  was  often  said  by  leading  men  amongst 
them/'  says  Clarendon^  ''that  they  ought  in  those  oases  to 
be  guided  by  the  fitness  and  worthiness  of  the  person, 
whatever  the  desire  of  those  was  in  whom  the  right  of  eleOi- 
tion  remained.  And  therefore  one  man  hath  been  admitted 
upon  the  same  rule  by  wlvich  another  hath  been  rejected.'^ 
One  of  their  rules  was  that  no  one  should  sit  '^  who  had 
been  a  party  or  a  favourer  of  any  project^  or  who  had  been 
employed  m  any  illegal  commission/'  On  this  ground 
they  unseated  several ;  but  the  king  afterwards  charged 
them  with  not  having  appUed  their  rule  impartially,  passing 
over  their  own  friends,  sir  Heniy  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  ''who  had  been  scandalously  engaged  in  those 
pressures.'' 

Under  the  newly-adopted  term  of  Deliimuente,  all  the 
lieutenants  and  deputies  of  counties  who  had  exercised 
powers  not  strictly  warranted  by  statute  were  brought  into 
danger.  The  sherifis  and  all  concerned  in  raising  ship«> 
money  were  also  voted  delinquents.  The  farmers  and 
officers  of  the  customs  were  similarly  treated.  The  judge- 
ment in  the  case  of  Hampden  was  reversed ;  those  judges 
who  had  given  it  were  obliged  to  give  large  security  to 
abide  the  judgement  of  the  parliament.  One  of  them,  sir 
John  Berkeley,  was  arrested  as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  and 
carried  to  prison,  ^' which  struck,"  says  Whitelock,  "a  great 
terror  in  the  rest  of  his  brethren  then  sitting  in  Westmin** 
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ster-hall)  and  in  all  hia  profession/'  aa  no  doubt  it  was 
meant  that  it  should* 

An  impeachment  against  Laud  was  also  carried  up  to 
the  lords  by  Denzil  HoUis^  and  that  prelate  was  committed 
to  the  black-rod.  The  lord-keeper  Finch  and  secretary 
Windebank  being  menaced  with  impeachment^  fled  to  the 
continent. 

Bishop  WUliams^  who  had  lain  for  three  years  in  the 
Tower^  was  now  released ;  so  also  was  the  unfortunate 
Leighton.  Prynne^  Bastwick,  and  Burton^  were  recalled 
fix>m  their  island-prisons,  and  they  entered  London  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  being  followed  by  five  thousand  persons, 
men  and  women,  on  horseback,  wearing  bay  and  rosemary 
in  their  hats.  Those  who  had  passed  sentence  on  them 
were  now  adjudged  to  pay  them  heavy  damages. 

All  the  modes  by  which  the  king  had  been  of  late  in  the 
habit  of  raising  money  were  resolved  to  be  illegal.  To  se- 
cure the  benefits  resulting  firom  this  resolution,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  (Jan.  19,  1641)  that  a  parliament  should  be 
called  every  third  year,  and  if  the  crown  and  the  proper 
authorities  neglected  to  call  it,  the  people  should  meet  of 
themselves,  and  choose  their  representatives.  To  this  bill 
the  king  gave  his  assent  (Feb.  15),  and  the  people  testified 
their  joy  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

Petitions  against  episcopacy  or  its  abuses  poured  in  firom 
all  quarters.  One  signed  by  two  thousand  of  the  cleigy 
prayed  for  the  extinction  of  the  order;  another  to  the  same 
efiect,  called  the  Root  and  Branch  petition,  came  firom  fif- 
teen thousand  citi2sens  of  London.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, eager  to  set  up  their  own  idol,  exerted  themselves 
zealously.  ^'Against  the  bishops,''  says  Baillie,  '^we  pray, 

preach,  and  print  what  we  are  able  most  fireely There 

is  a  world  of  pamphlets  here Their  utter  abolition, 

which  is  the  only  aim  of  the  most  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the 
question.  We  must  have  it  cut  by  the  axe  of  prayer." 
Fasts  were  also  held,  he  addcf,  that  ^^  the  Lord  might  join 
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the  breath  of  his  nostrils  with  the  endeavours  of  weak  men 
to  blow  up  a  wicked  and  anti-scriptural  church/^ 

During  all  this  time  a  committee  of  the  commons  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  heads  of  accusation  against 
Straflbrd.    To  give  him  as  little  chance  as  possibly  they 
bound  themselves  to  strict  secrecy  as  to  thesrprooeedingei 
by  a  kind  of  voluntary  oath.  The  king^  on  his  pait^  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  him,  sought  to  conciliate  his  opponents^ 
and  the  lords  Bristol^  Essex^  Bedford^  Hertford,  Mande- 
viUe,  Savile,  and  Say,  were  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 
He  was  even  induced  to  take  a  further  step,  and  listen  to 
'  a  proposal  to  '^  prefer  some  of  the  grandees  to  offices  at 
court,  whereby  Strafford's  enemies  should  become  his 
friends,  and  the  king's  desires  be  promoted*.^'    The  pro- 
posed airangement  was,  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  should  be 
treasurer,  and  his  follower  Pym  (who  sat  for  his  borough 
of  Tavistock)  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Say 
master  of  the  court  of  wards,  Denzil  HolUs  secretary  a[ 
state,  Oliver  St.  John  solicitor-general.  Hampden,  it  is  said, 
was  to  be  tutor  to  the  prince,  and  others  were  to  be  else- 
wise  provided  forf*  But  from  one  cause  or  other  these  pro- 
motions did  not  take  effect,  and  *'  the  great  men,''  adds 
Whitelock,  ^'baffled  thereby,  became  the  more  incensed 
and  violent  against  the  earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, who  were  implacable  against  him."    When  to 
this  remark  of  one  who  could  not  well  be  mistaken,  we  add 
the  following  anecdote,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  men  who 
sought  Strafford's  blood  were  such  models  of  public  virtue 
as  their  admirers  make  them.    At  the  time  of  Straflbrd's 
apostasy  he  and  Pym  met  at  Greenwich ;  they  conversed 
awhile  on  public  a£birs,  and  as  they  were  concluding,  the 

*  Whitelodc.  The  tenn  grtmdee§  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ^tingt 
of  that  time ;  it  is  applied  to  the  leading  men  in  the  parliament  and  army. 

t  **  The  great  men/'  says  Clarendon  with  a  sneer,  *'  thought  they  might  he 
able  to  do  their  country  better  lervice  if  they  got  the  phuses  and  prefieanents, 
and  80  prevented  the  evil  counsels  which  had  used  to  spring  from  thence." 
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latter  said^  ^'Tou  are  going  to  leave  ua^  but  I  will  never 
leave  you  while  your  head  ia  upon  your  shoulders.''  This 
threat  was  uttered  before  Strafford  had  committed  any 
greater  ofienoe  than  that  of  abandoning  those  with  whom 
he  had  lately  acted,  but  to  whose  party  he  had  never  pro- 
perly belonged* 

Straffi>rd,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  was  a  despot  by  nature, 
and  therefore  if  the  court  had  not  won  him,  he  would,  by 
natural  consequence,  have  become  the  most  formidable  of 
demagogues.  Attached  to  the  crown  the  grand  object  of 
his  life  was  to  render  it  absolute.  In  lus  presidency  of  the 
North  he  was  arbitrary  and  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  but 
he  had  only  the  king's  service  in  view,  and  he  was  impar- 
tial in  his  despotism*  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  (1632)  he  went  over  to  that  '^con- 
quered country,''  as  he  styled  it,  fully  determined  to  make 
his  master,  as  far  as  ii  was  concerned,  '^  the  most  absolute 
prince  in  Christendom."  The  effects  produced  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  were  surprising ;  while  he  ruled  it  with  a  rod 
of  iron  he  made  it  flourishing  and  wealthy ;  the  customs 
were  quadrupled  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  for  he 
guarded  the  seas,  and  repressed  all  internal  commotion.  In 
the  fifth  year  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
60,000/.  He  introduced  the  linen-manufacture,  but  he 
suppressed  that  of  wool,  in  order  to  keep  Ireland  dependent 
on  England,  and  he  formed  magnificent  projects  of  foreign 
trade,  and  sought  for  sources  of  internal  industry.  Con- 
fiding in  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  he  feared  not  to  convene 
parliaments,  and  when  they  met  he  swayed  them  at  his  will. 
He  raised  and  maintained  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  main  ob- 
ject, that  of  rendering  the  sovereign  absolute* ;  in  his  soul 
he  regarded  absolute  monarchy  as  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment; to  produce  it  he  laboured  in  concert  with  Laud,  a 

*  The  *  Propositions  for  securing  of  his  Majesty's  estate,  &c/  ascribed  to 
Strafford  in  the  Appendix  to  Ludlow's  Memoizs,  were  drawn  up  by  air  Dudley 
Carleton,  and  not  by  the  earL 
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man  every  way  his  inferior  no  doubt^  but  in  this  matter  as 
sincere  and  as  vehement  as  himself.  Their  favourite  word 
was  THOROUOB ;  and  they  frequently  complained  of  the 
scruples  and  slowness  of  their  royal  master^  who  would  not 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  they  required*. 

All  the  preliminaries  being  arranged^  the  day  fixed  for 
the  trial  of  this  mighty  man  arrived.  It  was  the  22nd 
of  March ;  the  place  was  Westminster-hall.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  acted  as  lord-high*steward.  The  peers,  in  their 
robes^  were  seated  on  benches  in  the  centre ;  on  scaffolds 
at  each  side  sat  the  commons,  as  a  committee  of  their  house ; 
with  them  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  the  deputies  sent 
over  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  to  make 
charges  against  the  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  upper  end  was 
an  elevated  throne,  and  at  each  side  of  it  a  latticed  box  for 
the  royal  family ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  throne  was  a  gsl^ 
lery  for  ladies  of  quality.  A  bar  stretched  across  the  hall^ 
leaving  about  one  third  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  court  sat  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock*  The  earl 
entered  attired  in  black,  wearing  his  George  by  a  golden 
chain,  and  having  made  three  bows  to  the  high-steward, 
knelt  at  the  bar ;  then  bowing  to  the  peers,  he  took  his 
place  at  a  small  desk,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  standing 
beside  him,  and  his  four  secretaries  at  his  back.  He  lay 
under  every  disadvantage ;  he  was  suffering  from  the  stone 
and  gout ;  according  to  the  iniquitous  practice  which  pre- 
vailed then  and  long  after,  he  was  not  allowed  the  aid  of 
counsel,  except  on  points  of  law,  and  the  witnesses  against 
him  were  examined  on  oath,  while  his  were  not ;  he  had  but 
thirty  minutes  given  him  to  prepare  his  reply  to  the  charges 
urged  against  him  by  the  managers,  and  while  he  was  thus 
engaged  an  eternal  hubbub  was  kept  up  around  him ;  the 
lords  walking  about  and  chatting,  the  commons  more  noisy 
still,  and  a  continued  clamour  at  the  doors.  The  bishops 
too,  probably  fearing  for  themselves,  had,  on  the  suggestion 

*  **  He  neither  knows  how  to  be,  nor  to  be  made  great,"  says  Laud  of  hun 
very  truly. 
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of  WllliftmB^  redgned  their  right  of  being  present^  and  the 
king  had  weakly  consented  to  allow  the  privy  coundllora 
to  be  examined  on  oath  by  the  committee  respecting  ad- 
vice given  by  the  earl  at  the  board*  Against  these^  Straf* 
ford  had  to  sustain  him^  his  own  mighty  powers^  his  con« 
viction  that  the  chaiges  against  him  did  not  amoimt  to 
treason^  and  the  repeated  assurance  of  the  king  that  he 
should  not  suffer  in  life^  honour^  or  fortune. 

On  the  second  day  Pym  rose^  and  **  made/'  says  White- 
lock,  "an  introduction  very  rhetorical  and  smart  to  the 
articles*'^  These,  which  were  twenty-eight  in  number,  were 
urged  during  thirteen  days  by  the  lawyers  Glyn,  Maynard, 
Palmer,  and  Whitelock.  The  general  charge  was  '^  an  en^ 
deavour  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  government  of  the 
kingdom  and  introduce  an  arbitrary  power."  Of  the  par- 
ticidar  charges  three  were  contended  to  amount  to  the 
treason  of  levying  war  against  the  king :  these  were,  1. 
billeting  soldiers  on  the  peaceable  people  of  Ireland  till  he 
had  made  them  submit  to  his  illegal  demands ;  2.  raising 
an  army  in  Ireland,  and  advising  the  king  to  employ  it  in 
bringing  England  into  subjection ;  3.  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  for  the  maintenance  of  his  trained 
bands.  The  remaining  articles,  consisting  of  charges  of 
hasty  and  imperious  expressions,  of  oppression  of  indivi- 
duals,* and  of  illegal  proceedings,  it  was  contended,  though 
of  no  great  importance  separately,  amounted  to  what  was 
termed  cumulative  treason,  as  indicating  his  design  of  sub- 
verting the  liberties  of  the  country.  Against  all  these 
charges  Strafford  defended  himself  with  eloquence  and  ef- 
fect, and  the  tide  it  was  soon  perceptible  was  turning  in 
hisfltvours  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  ladies  by  his  grace- 
ful and  manly  eloquence,  and  the  number  of  his  friends 
among  the  peers  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  Pym  and 
his  coadjutors  now  began  to  doubt  if  they  should  be  able 
to  convict  him  of  treason.  Their  first  step  was  (Apr.  10) 
to  desire  to  be  allowed  to  produce  an  additional  piece  of 
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evidence  to  one  of  the  articles ;  Straflbrd  claimed  the  same 
liberty,  Qlyn  objected^  crying  that  ^  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  presumed  to  prescribe  to  the  commons  f*  the  lords^ 
however,  thought  his  demand  but  reasonaUe.  The  com- 
mittee then  rose  up^  and  shouting  Withdraw!  wUMraw! 
^^  cocked  their  beavers/'  says  BaiUie,  '^  in  the  king's  sight/' 
and  retired  in  high  indignation  without  even  appointing  a 
day  for  the  next  meeting. 

This  was  on  Saturday^  and  on  the  Monday  following 
IPjia  produced  in  the  house  of  commons  a  copy  of  some 
notes  taken  by  sir  Henry  Vane  of  the  opinions  delivered 
at  the  council-table  on  the  day  that  the  last  parliament 
was  dissolved^  according  to  which  Strafford  had  said,  that 
the  king  having  tried  the  aflection  of  his  people  in  vain, 
was  ^'absolved  and  loose  from  all  rule  of  government,  and 
might  do  what  power  would  admit";  he  added,  ^'you 
have  an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce 
this  kingdom  to  obedience;  for  I  am  confident  the  Scots 
cannot  hold  out  five  months."  The  manner  in  which  Pjrm 
obtained  these  notes  was  rather  suspicious.  The  young 
sir  Henry  Vane  being  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  his  father, 
who  was  out  of  town,  sent  him  up  the  keys  of  his  study 
and  boxes  that  he  might  get  out  some  titie-deeds  which 
were  required  for  making  the  marriage  settiement.  A  red 
velvet  cabinet  having  attracted  his  attention,  he  opened 
it  and  there  foimd  those  notes ;  he  hastened  with  them  to 
Pjrm,  who  took  a  copy  of  them,  and  the  original  was  then 
replaced  in  the  cabinet.  Questions  founded  on  these  notes 
had  been  put  to  sir  Henry  Vane  by  the  committee  of  the 
commons  on  three  occasions  before  the  trial;  the  two  first 
times  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Strafford's  pro- 
ject to  employ  the  Irish  army  ^^to  reduce  this  kingdom," 
the  third  time  he  recollected  the  very  words.  On  the  trial 
he  repeated  his  last  evidence,  but  professed  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  by  ^^  this  kingdom  "  was  meant  England 
or  Scotland*    All  the  other  councillors  who  were  examined 
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declared  that  they  did  not  recollect  the  words,  and  that 
there  was  no  idea  of  employing  the  Irish  army  anywhere 
but  in  Scotland. 

These  notes  then  were  the  additional  evidence  which 
the  managers  wanted  liberty  to  produce,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing view.  The  law  (though  it  had  often  been  trans- 
gressed) required  two  witnesses  in  case  of  treason,  and 
there  was  only  the  single  evidence  of  sir  Henry  Vane  to 
this  point;  Pjrm  therefore  '^conceived  those  circumstances 
of  his  and  young  sir  Henry  Vane's  having  seen  those  ori- 
ginal residts,  and  being  ready  to  swear  that  the  paper  read 
by  him  was  a  true  copy  of  the  other,  might  reasonably 
amount  to  the  validity  of  another  witness'' ! ! 

Clarendon  tells  us  that  when  Pym  had  made  this  dis- 
closure to  the  house,  young  Vane  got  up  and  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  all  he  had  stated,  adding  other  particulars. 
His  father  then  ^^  rose  with  a  pretty  confusion,"  and  said 
that  he  now  saw  whence  the  questions  had  been  derived 
which  had  surprised  him  so  much,  but  owned  that  the  copy 
corresponded  with  the  notes  which  he  had  since  committed 
to  the  flames.  He  expressed  such  indignation  against  his 
son,  that  a  motion  was  made,  'Hhat  the  father  might  be 
enjoined  to  be  fiiends  with  his  son."  There  was,  however, 
for  a  long  time  a  great  coolness  between  them  in  public* 
Clarendon  and  others  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  well- 
acted  scene,  sir  Henry  Vane  having  himself,  they  believed, 
communicated  the  notes  out  of  enmity  to  Strafford.  The 
cause  of  this  enmity  is  said  to  have  been  the  hitter's  having 
taken  his  second  title  from  Raby,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Vanes. 

Pym  being  unable  to  convert  his  copy  of  the  notes  into 
a  second  witness,  now  introduced  a  bill  to  attaint  the  earl 
of  Strafford  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
the  country ;  for  they  had  long  since  resolved  to  employ 
this  odious,  unconstitutional  course,  if  the  impeachment 
seemed  likely  to  fail.  At  a  conference  therefore  with  the 
lords  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  copy  of  Vane's  notes 
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was  produced,  and  the  next  day  (13th),  when  the  trial  wo* 
resumed,  they  were  read  openly.  Lord  Clare,  Strafford's 
brother-in-law,  urged  that  <^  this  kingdom''  meant  Soot* 
Iwid,  and  Strafford  himself  dwelt  on  this  point  and  on  the 
variations  in  Vane's  testimony,  adding^  that  the  evidence 
of  four  councillors  ought  surely  to  outweigh  that  of  one. 
The  lord-steward  then  told  him  if  he  had  any  thing  more 
to  say  in  his  defence  to  proceed,  as  the  house  intended 
now  to  prepare  to  give  judgement* 

The  earl  then  went  over  his  former  ground  of  defence, 
contending  that  nothing  charged  against  him  amounted  to 
treason.     In  conclusion  he  said,  ^^  It  is  hard  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this 
fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years  without  smoke  to 
discover  it  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and  my 
children ?....If  a  man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and 
split  himself  upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to 
discover  it,  he  who  oweth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  one  passeth  upon 
his  own  peril.    Now  where  is  the  mark,  where  the  tokens 
upon  this  crime,  to  declare  it  to  be  high-treason?"    He 
then  warned  the  peers  for  their  own  sakes  not  to  ^  awaken 
these  sleeping  lions"  of  constructive  treasons.  ^'  My  lords," 
3aid  he  in  conclusion,  ^  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than 
I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me,"  here  he 
stopped,  letting  fijl  some  tears;  he  then  resumed,  ''What 
I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing ;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should 
extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 
Tou  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I  should  have 
added,  but  am  not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pass.    And  now, 
my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present 
life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  gloiy 
which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.    And  so,  my  lords,  even 
BO,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to 
your  judgement,  and  whether  that  judgement  be  of  li&  or 
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deaths  te  Deum  kmdamus  /^'  Pym  and  St.  John  spoke  in 
reply.  It  is  said^  that  when  the  former  uttered  the  follow- 
ing words^  '^  If  this  law  hath  not  been  put  in  execution, 
as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  a  law,  but  that  all  that  time  had  not  bred 
a  man  bold  enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these/' 
Strafford  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly ;  Pym 
became  confused,  his  memory  failed  him.  ^^To  humble 
the  man,''  says  Baillie,  ^^  God  let  his  memory  fail  him  a 
little  before  the  end."  He  looked  at  his  papers,  but  they 
were  of  no  avail.  He  then  briefly  said  that  the  solicitor- 
general,  St.  John,  would,  on  a  future  day  argue  some  law- 
points  before  them  with  learning  and  abilities  much  better 
for  that  service.* 

Whitelock,  a  generous  enemy,  says  of  Strafibrd's  defence, 
^^  Certainly  never  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a  theatre 
with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater 
reason,  judgement,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace 
in  all  his  words  and  gestures  than  this  great  and  excellent 
person  did ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors, 
some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity." 

The  commons  meantime  were  proceeding  with  their  bill 
of  attainder.  It  was  read  the  third  time  on  the  21st,  only 
fifly-nine  members  voting  against  it  in  a  house  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  The  most  strenuous  opposer  of  the 
bill  was  lord  Digby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  impeachment.  ^^  I  am  still  the  same," 
said  he,  '^in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  earl  of 
Strafford.    I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the  most  dan- 

*  In  this  speech  of  Pym's  was  the  following  noble  passage :  '<  The  law  is 
the  boundary,  the  measure  between  the  king's  prerogatiye  and  the  people's 
liberty.  WMlst  these  moye  in  their  own  orbs,  they  are  a  support  and  a  secu- 
rity to  one  another ;  the  prerogative  a  cover  and  a  defence  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  by  their  liberty  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  pre- 
rogative. But  if  these  bounds  be  so  removed  that  they  enter  into  contestation 
and  conflict,  one  of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue ; — ^if  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny;  if  liberty 
undfiimine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy." 
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gerous  ministerj  the  most  insupportable  to  free  sul^eds 
that  can  be  charactered.  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that 
grand  apostate  to  the  commonwealth  who  must  not  expect 
to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be  despatched  to  the 
other.  And  yet  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand 
must  not  be  to  that  despatch/'  For  this  speech  Digby  was 
immediately  questioned  in  the  house,  and  when  he  printed 
it  the  house  ordered  that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
nuin,  ^^  which/'  says  May,  '^was  the  visible  cause  of  his 
deserting  the  parliament,  and  proving  so  great  an  actor 
against  it.'' 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  same  day,  and 
as  an  inducement  to  them  to  pass  it,  there  was  added  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  be  held  a  precedent  for  future 
times.  On  the  24th  the  tardy  peers  were  called  on  to  ap- 
point a  day  for  reading  it,  and  on  the  29th,  Strafford  being 
placed  at  the  bar,  St.  John  aj^ed  for  two  hours  in  proof 
of  the  legality  of  the  attainder.  Among  other  arguments 
he  employed  the  following ;  ^^  He  that  would  not  have  had 
others  to  have  had  a  law,  why  should  he  have  any  law  him- 
self? It's  true  we  give  laws  to  hares  and  deers,  because 
they  be  beasts  of  chase ;  it  was  never  accounted  either  cru- 
elty or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head,  as 
they  can  be  found,  because  these  be  beasts  of  prey.  The 
warrener  sets  traps  for  polecats  and  other  ^vermin,  for  pre- 
servation of  the  warren."  In  other  words,  Strafford  must 
be  destroyed,  with  law  or  without  law. 

Two  days  after  (May  1)  the  king  summoned  both  houses, 
and  told  them  that  in  conscience  he  could  not  condemn 
Strafford  of  treason,  or  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder ;  ^^  but 
for  misdemeanors,  he  is  so  clear  in  them  that  he  thinks  the 
earl  hereafter  not  fit  to  serve  him  or  the  commonwealth  in 
any  place  of  trust,  no  not  so  much  as  a  constable" ;  and  he 
conjured  the  lords  to  find  out  some  middle  way.  Charles 
by  this  address,  characteristic  of  his  usual  want  of  judge- 
ment, only  hastened  the  fate  of  Strafford,  for  the  commons 
seeing  their  advantage,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  breach 
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of  privilege  committed  by  the  king's  interfering  with  a  bill 
in  progress.  Next  day  being  Sunday,  the  pulpits  Tvhich 
were  occupied  by  the  puritan  clei^  inculcated  "the  ne- 
cessity of  justice  upon  some  great  delinquents  now  to  be 
acted'';  and  on  the  following  morning  there  came  a  rabble 
of  about  six  thousand  persons,  armed  with  swords,  daggers, 
and  clubs,  crying  for  justice  on  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
complaining  that  "they  were  undone  for  the  want  of  exe- 
cution on  him,  trading  was  so  decayed  thereby."  They 
insulted  several  of  the  lords,  and  they  posted  up  the  names 
of  the  fifty-nine  members  of  the  commons  who  had  voted 
against  the  attainder,  calling  them  "  Straffordians,  or  Be- 
trayers of  their  Country.'*  When  these  members  com- 
plained to  the  house  of  being  thus  proscribed,  they  could 
get  no  redress,  it  being,  they  were  told,  the  act  of  a  mul- 
titude. If  it  be  asked.  Where  did  the  mob  get  their  list  ? 
the  reply  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

While  the  mob  were  shouting  outside,  Pym  took  occasion 
to  reveal  to  the  house  sundry  matters  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  respecting  intrigues  and  designs  against  the 
parliament;  and  on  his  motion  a  protestation  (borrowed 
from  the  Covenant)  to  defend  the  protcstant  church,  his 
majesty's  person  and  power,  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  was  taken 
by  all  the  members.  It  was  transmitted  next  day  to  the 
lords,  where  it  was  taken  in  like  manner,  the  catholic  peers 
of  course  declining  it,  and  being  thereby  prevented  from 
voting  on  Strafford's  attainder.  Orders  were  then  given 
for  the  protestation  to  be  taken  all  through  England. 

The  important  matter  which  Pym  now  communicated  to 
the  house  was  what  is  called  the  Army-plot.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  had  a  knowledge  of  it  for  some  time,  and  had 
dropped  hints  of  it  in  order  to  produce  the  effects  he  de- 
sired in  the  city.  The  matter  is  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity ;  the  following  is  what  appears  to  us  the  most  probable 
account. 

The  parliament  had  been  very  regular  in  their  payments 
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of  the  money  promised  to  their  ^^  dear  brethren/'  as  they 
termed  the  Scots.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  wrote  up, 
pretending  an  instant  need  of  25^000/.^  and  the  commonsy 
having  only  15^000/*  in  hand^  took  to  make  up  the  sum 
10^0002.^  from  a  sum  of  SOfiOOL  which  was  to  have  gone 
to  the  English  army.  Some  of  the  field-officers  of  this 
last,  namely,  lord  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Wilmot,  son  of  lord  Wilmot,  and  colonels  Ash- 
bumham.  Pollard,  and  others,  were  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  Wilmot  rose  and  said,  ^^  that  if  such  pa- 
pers of  the  Scots  could  procure  moneys,  he  doubted  not 
but  the  officers  of  the  English  would  soon  do  the  like/' 
Petitioning  being  now  so  much  in  vogue,  these  officers 
formed  themselves  into  a  juncio,  as  it  was  called,  and  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament,  to  be  pre- 
sented from  the  army,  of  which  the  prayer  would  be  the 
preserving  of  the  bishops'  functions  and  votes,  the  non- 
disbanding  of  the  Irish  army  until  that  of  the  Scots  was 
also  disbanded,  and  the  settlement  of  the  royal  revenue* 
This  was  communicated  by  Percy  to  the  king.  Meantime 
there  was  a  plot  on  foot  among  Henry  Jermyn,  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  queen,  sir  John  Suckling,  George  Goring, 
son  of  Lord  Goring,  and  others,  the  object  of  which  was 
deeper ;  it  being  to  bring  up  the  army,  and  overawe  the 
parliament.  It  would  appear  that  not  merely  the  queen, 
but  even  the  king  was  acquainted  with  this  design,  for  he 
commanded  Percy  and  his  friends  to  communicate  with 
Jermyn  and  Goring.  They  had  three  meetings,  and  Goring, 
finding  that  the  more  violent  courses  which  he  urged  were 
not  relished,  and  seeing  also  that  the  command  of  the  army^ 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  would  not  be  bestowed  on  him, 
went  and  made  a  discovery  to  lord  Newport,  and  then  to 
the  parliamentary  leaders.  Percy,  Jermyn,  and  Suckling, 
finding  the  afiair  discovered,  fled  to  France;  the  others 
stood  their  ground.  Percy  afterwards  (June  14)  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  giving  an  account  (apparently  a  true 
one)  of  the  whole  afihir,  and  then  Wilmot,  Ashbumham^ 
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and  Pollard,  were  committed  to  custody.  Lord  Digby 
having  asserted  that  Goring  was  a  perjured  man,  was 
expelled  the  house,  and  Goring  was  voted  to  have  done 
nothing  contrary  to  justice  and  honour. 

The  king,  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  save  Strafford,  may 
have  lent  an  ear  to  the  wild  project  of  Goring ;  he  also 
assented  to  another,  of  introducing  one  captain  Billingsley, 
with  two  hundred  men,  into  the  Tower  for  that  purpose, 
and  gave  his  warrant  for  it.  But  Balfour,  the  lieutenant, 
a  Scotsman,  having  discovered  the  object,  refused  to  admit 
them.  It  is  also  said  that  Balfour  was  offered  a  sum  of 
money  to  let  the  earl  escape,  and  on  his  examination  he 
swore  that  Strafford  had  offered  him  for  that  purpose 
20,000/.,  ^'besides  a  good  marriage  for  his  son.'' 

On  the  5th  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  commons  which 
virtually  dissolved  the  monarchy.  There  being  a  difficulty 
in  raising  money  for  the  pay  of  the  armies,  a  Lancashire 
knight  engaged  to  procure  650,000/.  if  the  king  would  pass 
a  bill,  ^^  Not  to  prorogue,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  this  parlia- 
ment without  consent  of  both  houses,  to  endure  till  the 
grievances  were  redressed,  and  to  give  the  parliament 
credit  to  take  up  monies.''  The  next  day  this  bill  was 
hurried  through  all  its  stages,  and  sent,  with  that  of  the 
attainder,  up  to  the  other  house.  The  lords  wished  to  limit 
it  to  two  years,  but  the  commons  would  not  consent,  and 
on  the  8th  it  was  passed.  The  lords  at  the  same  time  passed 
the  bill  of  attainder,  the  judges  having  previously  declared 
that  on  two  of  the  articles  the  earl  was  guilty  of  treason. 
This  opinion  would  be  of  more  weight  were  it  not  that  the 
judges  had  such  recent  experience  of  the  power  of  the 
commons.  Various  causes  concurring  to  make  several  of 
the  peers  absent  themselves,  there  were  but  forty-five  pre- 
sent when  the  bill  was  passed,  and  of  these  nineteen  voted 
against  it. 

The  two  bills  were  sent  to  the  king.  In  his  distress  of 
mind  he  called  some  of  the  prelates  and  privy-councillors 
to  his  aid.  Some  urged  the  authority  of  the  judges ;  bishop 
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Williams  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  pernicious  distinction 
between  a  king's  private  and  public  conscience,  by  which 
in  his  public  capacity  he  might  do  an  act  which  he  secretly 
believed  to  be  a  crime.  Bishop  Juxon  alone,  we  are  told^ 
honestly  advised  him  to  follow  his  conscience.  A  letter 
also  came  from  the  earl  himself,  urging  him  to  pass  the 
bill.  <^Sir/^  said  he  in  it,  ''my  consent  shall  more  acquit 
you  herein  to  Ood  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  To 
a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury  done.'^  A  truly  noble 
mind  would  have  perished  sooner  than  sacrifice  such  a 
volimtary  victim;  Charles,  to  his  ultimate  ruin  and  eternal 
disgrace,  signed  a  commission  to  three  lords  to  pass  both 
the  bills. 

It  is  probable  that  Strafibrd  did  not  look  for  this  result, 
for  when  secretary  Carleton  came  from  the  king  to  inform 
him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  his  motives  for  it,  he  could 
not  at  first  believe  it.  When  satisfied  of  the  truth,  he 
stood  up,  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  said,  ''  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the 
sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.'^ 

Denzil  Holhs,  who  was  Sti*afford's  brother-in-law,  told 
Burnet  that  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  asked  if  he  knew 
of  any  course  to  save  his  life.  Hollis  hinted  at  a  reprieve, 
which  woidd  give  himself  time  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
friends  in  the  commons.  The  king  would  appear  to  have 
assented  to  this  course,  but,  with  his  usual  inconstancy,  he 
adopted  another.  The  day  after  his  assent  to  the  bill  (1  Ith) 
he  sent  a  letter  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  written  by 
himself,  to  the  lords,  urging  them  to  join  him  in  prevailing 
with  the  commons  to  consent  to  his  imprisonment  for  life ; 
''  but,'^  he  subjoined,  ''  if  no  less  than  his  life  can  satisfy 
my  people,  I  must  say  Fiat  jusiUia.^^  In  a  postscript  he 
adds,  ''  If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till 
Saturday.'^  This  postscript  is  said  to  have  sealed  the  earl's 
doom*. 

The  following  morning  (12th)  was  appointed  for  the 
*  Buniet,  Own  Times,  i.  bO,  where  see  the  editor's  note. 
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execution*  The  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower-hiU:  the 
earl^  when  ready^  left  his  chamber:  Laud,  as  he  had  re- 
quested, was  at  his  window  to  give  him  his  blessing  as  he 
passed;  the  feeble  old  man  raised  his  hands,  but  was  un- 
able to  speak,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 
The  earl  moved  on;  the  lieutenant  desired  him  to  take 
coach  at  the  gate,  lest  the  mob  should  tear  him  to  pieces ; 
he  replied  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  died  by  the 
axe  or  by  their  fuiy.  The  multitudes  extended  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  the  earl  took  off  his  hat  several  times,  and 
saluted  them ;  not  a  word  of  insult  was  heard ;  ^^  his  step 
and  air,^'  says  Rushworth,  who  was  present,  ^^  were  those 
of  a  general  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  breathe 
victory,  rather  than  those  of  a  condemned  man  to  undergo 
the  sentence  of  death.'^  From  the  scaffold  he  addressed 
the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  had  always  had  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  at  heart ;  it  augured  ill  for  their  hap- 
piness^ he  told  them,  to  write  the  commencement  of  a 
reformation  in  letters  of  blood ;  he  assured  them  he  had 
never  been  against  parliaments,  regarding  them  as  '^the 
best  means  under  Ood  to  make  the  king  and  his  people 
happy.''  He  turned  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
seeing  his  brother  weeping,  he  gently  reproached  him. 
*^  Think,''  said  he,  "  that  you  are  now  accompanying  me 
the  fourth  time  to  my  marriage-bed.  That  block  shall  be 
my  pillow,  and  here  I  shall  rest  from  all  my  labours."  He 
then  began  to  undress,  saying,  ^^  I  do  as  cheerfully  put  off 
my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed." 
He  knelt  and  prayed,  archbishop  Usher  and  another  cler- 
gyman kneeling  with  him.  He  laid  down  his  head  to  try 
the  block:  then  telling  the  executioner  that  he  would 
stretch  forth  his  hands  as  a  sign  when  he  was  to  strike, 
he  laid  it  finally  down,  and  giving  the  signal,  it  was  se- 
vered at  a  single  blow ;  and  thus  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age  perished  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford,  "  who,  for  na- 
tural parts  and  abilities,"  says  Whitelock,  "and  for  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  by  experience  in  the  greatest 
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afiairB^  for  wisdom^  faithfulneBs^  and  gallantry  of  mind^ 
hath  left  few  behind  him  that  may  be  ranked  equal  with 
him.'' 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  this  distinguished  man^  because  we  think  it 
afibrds  an  index  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  popular 
leaders.  These  are  judged  by  men  even  at  the  present  day 
more  by  feeling  and  prejudice  than  by  reason ;  and  while 
the  admirers  of  republicanism  see  in  Pym  and  his  coadju- 
tors a  species  of  demigods,  men  raised  far  above  all  selfish 
objects  and  private  feelings,  the  advocates  of  the  crown  re- 
gard them  as  mere  factious  demagogues,  only  anxious  to 
destroy  the  monarchy.  Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth 
lies  in  the  middle.  Pym  and  his  friends  were  politicians 
and  statesmen ;  and  it  is  not  among  such  that  any  one 
versed  in  histoiy  and  human  nature  will  look  for  perfect 
virtue.  They  had  noble  objects  in  view,  no  doubt ;  it  was 
a  glorious  task  to  lay  a  curb  on  despotism,  and  secure  to 
the  nation  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  they  were  not  sufficiently  nice  as  to 
means,  and  while  hastening  after  justice  they  at  times 
trampled  it  under  their  feet.  In  the  prosecution  of  Straf- 
ford it  is  easy  to  discern  a  personal  vindictiveness,  only  to 
be  satiated  by  his  blood,  and  which  no  security  against  his 
return  to  power  woidd  have  disarmed*.  It  was  this  that 
led  them,  when  distrusting  their  power  of  convicting  him 
legally  of  treason,  to  bring  in  their  fatal  bill  of  attainder. 
As  for  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion,  we  have 
no  excuse  to  offer  for  it ;  if  faithless  to  his  country,  Straf- 
ford had  been  but  too  faithful  to  him;  and  surely,  as  a 
stand  was  to  be  made  somewhere,  it  might  better  have 
been  made  in  the  defence  of  the  life  of  a  man  whom  he 


*  Clarendon  (Life,  iii.  232)  ascribes  the  death  of  Strafford  chiefly  to  the 
animosity  of  the  Scots,  **  and  this  fury  of  them,"  he  adds,  "  met  with  a  full 
concurrence  from  those  of  the  English  who  could  not  compass  their  own  ends 
without  their  help."  The  dvil  war  would  haTe  been  far  more  pure  if  that  on* 
relenting  people  had  not  shared  in  it. 
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believed  to  be  innocent,  than  in  the  support  of  a  particular 
form  of  church  government.  But  Charles  never  loved  the 
earl,  and  the  queen  is  thought  to  have  urged  him  to  sacri- 
fice him* 

This  important  trial  also  reveals  to  us  the  skill  of  the 
popular  leaders  inraising  and  sustaining  what  is  now  termed 
a  'pressure  from  without/  The  following  were  the  usual 
modes  employed  i — 1.  The  preM,  whence  issued  swarms  of 
pamphlets  answering  to  the  '  leading  articles'  of  the  news- 
papers in  our  days,  which,  as  Baxter  tells  us,  ''were  greedily 
bought  up  throughout  the  land,  which  greatly  increased  the 
people^s  apprehension  of  their  danger/'  2*Thejptt^^  This 
had  from  the  tune  of  the  Reformation  been  too  often  di- 
verted from  its  legitimate  use  to  serve  political  purposes. 
The  patriots  and  puritans  had  of  late  years  often  and  justly 
complained  of  its  being  employed  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience;  but  in  the  day  of  their  own  power  they 
recognised  its  efficacy,  and  employed  it  unsparingly.  The 
clergy  attended  the  houses,  and  received  their  instructions, 
and  the  congregations  learned  from  the  pulpit  what  they 
shoidd  perform  in  support  of  their  leaders  in  the  house. 
3.  PetUioM,  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  large  bodies  of 
people  to  approach  the  houses,  often  armed,  and  thus  daunt 
the  opponents  of  the  popidar  leaders.  These  petitions  were 
frequently  drawn  up  in  London  and  sent  down  to  the 
country  to  be  subscribed* ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Claren- 
don, a  scandalous  artifice  was  sometimes  employed.  A 
moderate  petition  was  read  at  a  public  meeting,  to  which 
few  could  refuse  to  subscribe;  but  after  the  signatures  were 
obtained,  a  petition  of  a  very  different  character  was  placed 

*  866  Diigdal6,  Short  View,  p.  66. 

The  parliament  drew  up  petitions 

To  itself,  and  sent  them,  like  commissions, 

To  weU-affected  persons  down. 

In  every  dty  and  great  town, 

With  power  to  levy  horse  and  men, 

Only  to  bring  them  back  again. 

HtuUbroi,  p.  L  c  iL  610. 
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at  the  head  of  it^  and  thus  people  often  found  themselves 
supplicants  for  what  they  had  no  mind  to.    4.  Rumours. 
At  various  times  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  it  had 
been  reported  that  the  papists  were  assembling  in  arms  un- 
derground in  Surrey,  and  openly  in  Lancashire ;  that  there 
was  a  plot  for  blowing  up  the  Thames,  and  thus  drowning 
the  city,  on  the  discovery  of  which  there  was  a  public 
thanksgiving ;  that  there  was  another  for  blowing  up  the 
house  of  commons  with  gunpowder;  sir  John  Earle  actually 
smelled  the  powder;  thereport  spread  to  the  city;  the  drums 
beat,  and  the  trained-bands  and  crowds  of  the  people  hasten- 
ed to  Westminster  to  protect  the  members.  A  tailor  sitting 
under  a  hedge  heard  two  soldiers  talking  of  how  some  of 
their  comrades  were  to  get  so  much  apiece  for  killing  se- 
veral of  the  lords  and  commons ;  the  citizens  started  one 
night  from  their  warm  beds  and  flew  to  arms  at  midnight,  on 
a  report  that  the  king  was  coming  down  with  horse  and  foot* 
We  are  told  that  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  these 
reports  amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty-nine.     5.  Spies, 
Pym  is  said  to  have  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  lady  Car- 
lisle*, through  whom  he  learned  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
royal  apartments ;  and  according  to  Clarendon,  ^^all  tavern 
and  ordinary  discourses'^  were  canied  to  him.     6.  Lastly, 
organised  mobs  of  the  London  apprentices  and  others. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  clergy ;  and  we  are  toldf  that  one  of  them,  named 
Burgess,  would  point  to  the  rabble,  saying,  "  These  be  my 
ban-dogs ;  I  can  set  them  on  and  take  them  off  again  as 
I  please  {.'* 

*  Merely  a  political  one,  ve  beliere.    This  lady,  who  was  sister  to  the  carl 
of  Northumberland,  is  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  first  of  Strafford,  and 
then  of  Fym.    IVe  have,  however,  seen  nothing  to  justify  this  imputation  on 
her  character. 

t  'Wood,  Athcn.  Oxon.  ii.  236.    Echard,  ii. 

X  For  these  *  Acts  of  Insurgency,'  as  be  terms  them,  see  D'leracli,  Commen- 
taries, iv.  143. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHARLES  I.  (continvbd). 

1641—1642. 

Change  of  ministry. — Anny-petition. — ^Attacks  on  the  church. — Charles  in 
ScotUnd. — ^The  Incident. — ^The  Irish  Rehellion  and  massacre. — Return  of 
the  king.— The  Remonstranoe. — ^Proceedings  oi  the  parliament. — ^The  five 
members. — Petitions  to  parliament. — King  retires  to  the  north.— Encroach' 
ments  of  the  commons. — ^The  militia. 

After  the  fall  of  Strafford^  the  king  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  resistance  for  the  present.  The  plan 
of  giving  office  to  some  of  the  leading  patriots  had  been 
resumed ;  but  unhappily  for  him,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  an 
honourable  and  moderate  man,  who  would  have  engaged 
to  save  Strafford,  died  at  that  very  conjuncture.  It  was 
however  partially  carried  into  effect,  lord  Say  being  made 
master  of  the  court  of  wards,  Essex  lord  chamberlain, 
Hertford  governor  to  the  prince,  and  Leicester  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  Bishop  Juxon  resigned  his  office  of 
lord-treasurer,  to  which  the  influence  of  Laud  had  ad- 
vanced him,  but  in  which  his  conduct  had  been  irre- 
proachable; and  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission*. 

The  act  securing  them  from  a  dissolution  having  set 
the  parliament  somewhat  at  their  ease,  they  felt  the  less 
necessity  for  keeping  the  Scottish  army  in  the  kingdom, 
and  they  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  disbanding  both 
armies.  In  the  month  of  February  they  had  voted  a  sum 
of  300,000/.  "  toward  a  supply  of  the  losses  and  necessities 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland.''  There  were,  moreover, 
120,000/.  of  arrears  due  to  the  Scots.    The  mode  of  pay- 

*  They  are  also  enumerated  by  Dogdale. 
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ment  was  arranged,  and  in  addition  to  six  subsidies,  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  a  supply  by  means  of  a  graduated 
poll-tax,  a  duke  being  rated  at  100/.,  men  of  100/.  a  year 
at  5/.  The  English  army  was  to  be  paid  off  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  earl  of  Holland  was  made  general  in  order  to 
disband  it. 

While  Holland  remained  in  London,  the  command  of 
the  army  lay  with  sir  Jacob  Ashly.  The  king,  ever  anxious 
to  regain  his  power,  listened  to  another  project  for  march- 
ing the  army  up  to  overawe  the  parliament.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  proceed  in  the  usual  way  by  petition,  and  one  was 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  parliament  in 
the  name  of  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  in  which,  after  enu- 
merating and  praising  all  the  late  measures  of  reform,  they 
complain  that  there  are  certain  ^^  stirring  and  practical'' 
persons  whom  nothing  short  of  the  subversion  of  the 
government  would  satisfy,  and  who  overawed  the  parlia- 
ment by  means  of  mobs ;  ^^  for  the  suppressing  of  which,'' 
it  proceeds,  ^'  in  all  humility  we  offer  ourselves  to  wait 
upon  you,  if  you  please,  hoping  we  shall  appear  as  con- 
siderable in  the  way  of  defence  to  our  gracious  sovereign, 
the  parliament,  our  religion,  and  the  established  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  as  what  number  soever  shall  audaciously 
presume  to  violate  them,"  etc. 

This  petition  was  read  and  approved  of  by  the  king,  in 
token  of  which  he  wrote  his  C.  R.  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It 
was  then  sent  down  to  the  army  by  captain  Legg,  with 
directions  not  to  show  it  to  any  one  but  sir  Jacob  Ashly. 
The  chief  agent  employed  by  the  king  in  this  affair  was 
one  Daniel  O'Neal,  an  Irish  cathoUc,  who  had  served 
abroad,  and  was  now  seijeant-major  (i.  e.  adjutant)  in  the 
regiment  of  sir  John  Conyers,  and  who  was  also  engaged 
to  treat  with  the  Scottish  army  for  their  neutrality.  The 
whole  plan,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  it  soon  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  parliament,  and  augmented  their 
distrust  of  the  king. 

On  the  22nd  of  Jime  the  commons  presented  to  the 
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king  an  act  granting  him  tonnage  and  poundage^  also  one 
for  the  poll  money;  these  were  accompanied  by  two  others 
for  suppressing  the  courts  of  8tar-<;hamber  and  high-com- 
mission. The  king  came  down  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
passed  the  money-biUs^  but  demurred  to  the  others ;  learn- 
ing, however,  how  much  dissatisfaction  this  had  caused, 
he  came  again  on  the  5th  and  passed  the  other  two  bills ; 
thus  in  his  usual  unhappy  manner  losing  the  credit  he 
might  have  gained  by  a  cheerful  compliance  with  what  he 
could  not  avoid. 

The  king's  attachment  to  his  sister  and  her  family  is  an 
amiable  trait  in  his  character ;  and  his  anxiety  for  the  re- 
stitution of  the  Palatinate  had  led  him  into  negotiations 
and  civilities  with  the  pope  and  the  catholic  princes  which 
had  caused  alarm  to  his  more  zealous  protestant  subjects. 
He  now,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parliament, 
prepared  a  manifesto  on  that  subject,  which  sir  Thomas 
Roe  was  directed  to  present  to  Uie  emperor  at  the  ap- 
proaching diet  at  Ratisbon.  Another  act  which  had  given 
much  satisfaction  to  the  people,  as  a  proof  of  his  protest- 
ant feeling,  was  the  marriage  between  his  daughter  Maiy 
(now,  however,  only  in  her  tenth  year)  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  which  had  been  solemnised  at  Whitehall  on  the 
2nd  of  May.  In  fact,  had  Charles  been  really  willing  to 
be  a  constitutional  instead  of  a  despotic  monarch,  the  path 
was  now  plain  before  him  which  led  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

The  historian  May  observes,  that  at  this  time  the  parlia- 
ment had  lost  much  of  its  popularity.  This  he  ascribes 
partly  to  their  Itfting-at  the  bishops,  which  turned  the 
universities  and  most  of  the  clergy  against  them ;  partly 
to  their  not  checking  the  rabble,  who  frequently  disturbed 
the  church-service,  and  tore  the  books  and  surplices,  they 
being,  he  says,  '^either  too  much  busied 'in  a  variety  of 
affiiirs,  or  perchance,  too  much  fearing  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable party  whom  they  might  have  need  of  against  a 
real  and  potent  enemy'^;  partly  to  the  reports  of  the  preach- 
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ings  of  tradesmen  and  other  illiterate  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank.  Others^  again^  were  disappointed  that  political  mira- 
cles had  not  been  performed^  and  alienated  by  the  heavy 
taxes  that  were  imposed.  He  appears  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  those  who  thought  that  the  parliament  greafly  in- 
jured their  cause  by  mixing  religion  so  much  up  with  it'*'. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  here  informed 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  hitherto  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  On  the  presentation  of  the  '  Root  and  Branch' 
petition^  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee  of  religion.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  an  honest 
dull  man^  then  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  epi- 
scopacy; and  though  we  are  assured  that  very  few  of  the 
members  desired  any  such  things  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  139  to  108.  Hyde^  however,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  gave  it  so  much  interruption  that  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  it;  and  petitions  numerously  signed 
were  presented  from  various  counties  wishing  episcopacy 
and  the  liturgy  to  be  reformed  but  retained.  In  July  the 
house  voted  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  archbishop  Usher's, 
for  making  every  county  a  diocese,  with  a  presbytery  of 
twelve  divines  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  who  should  with 
them  have  authority  ^'to  ordain,  suspend,  deprive,  degrade 
and  excommunicate.''  On  this  occasion  also,  some  mem- 
bers maintained  that  it  was  unlawful  for  bishops  to  sit  in 
parliament.  As  the  lords  were  disinclined  to  any  measure 
of  this  nature,  and  the  bishops  stood  their  ground  firmly, 
articles  of  impeachment,  on  account  of  the  late  canons, 
were  exhibited  against  one  half  of  the  bench  (Aug.  4). 
The  prelates,  however,  did  not  shrink ;  they  only  required 
time  and  counsel  to  prepare  their  answer,  which  was 
granted.  The  commons  had  already  (July  5)  voted  Wren 
bishop  of  Ely  ^^  unworthy  and  unfit  to  hold  or  exercise  any 
office  or  dignity  in  the  church  or  commonwealth,''  and  he 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower.    They  moreover  made 

*  It  may  boweTer  be  doubted  if,  eitber  at  tbis  time  or  in  1688,  tbe  assertors 
of  tbe  public  liberties  would  have  succeeded  witbout  tbe  aid  of  rebgion. 
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an  order^  which  sir  Robert  Harlowe  was  empowered  to 
execute,  ^^to  take  away  all  scandalous  pictures,  crosses, 
and  figures  within  churches  and  without,^'  and  the  ^^  zeal- 
ous knight,^'  we  are  told,  '^  took  down  the  cross  in  Cheap- 
side,  Charing-cross,  and  others  the  like  monuments,  im- 
partially/' 

The  Irish  army  had  been  disbanded,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  were  disbanded 
also ;  '^  and  the  Scots,  with  store  of  English  money  and 
spoils,'^  says  Whitelock,  '^  and  the  best  entertainment,  left 
their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters/'  On  the  10th  the  king 
set  out  for  Scotland,  and  he  travelled  with  such  speed  that 
he  reached  Edinburgh  in  four  days.  He  was  followed 
thither  by  a  committee  of  the  commons,  composed  of  lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  Mr.  Fiennes,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  sir 
William  Armyn,  ^^to  preserve  the  good  intercourse  and 
understanding  which  was  begun  between  the  two  nations,'' 
and  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  Before  he  de- 
parted he  had  signed  a  bill  making  the  earl  of  Essex  ge- 
neral of  his  forces  on  this  side  of  the  Trent.  Parliament 
continued  to  sit  till  the  9th  of  September,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  the  20th  of  October,  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  sit  during  the  recess. 

The  hopes  of  regaining  his  power  had  urged  Charles  to 
visit  Scotland,  where  there  was  a  man  able  and  willing  to 
execute  the  most  daring  projects,  and  who  was  now  de- 
voted to  him.  This  was  the  earl  of  Montrose,  who,  in  his 
disgust  at  the  king's  neglect  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  co- 
ronation, had  joined  the  covenanters;  but  ofiended  with 
them  for  preferring  Argyle  to  him  in  civil,  and  Lesley  in 
military  affairs,  had  become  secretly  devoted  to  the  king, 
to  whom  he  made  important  communications.  Being  de- 
tected in  a  plot  he  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  By  means  of  William  Murray  of  the  bed- 
chamber, he  corresponded  with  the  king,  into  whose  mind 
he  infused  suspicions  (whether  well  or  ill-grounded  is  hard 
to  say)  of  Argyle  and  even  of  Hamilton.    According  to 
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Clarendon,  who  had  the  account  from  the  king  himself^ 
"  he  informed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  marquess  was  no  less  faulty 
and  false  towards  his  majesty  than  Argyle,  and  ofiered  to 
make  proof  of  aU  in  the  parliament,  but  rather  desired  to 
kill  them  both,  which  he  frankly  undertook  to  do;  but 
the  king,  abhorring  that  expedient,  for  his  own  security, 
advised  that  the  proofis  might  be  prepared  for  the  parlia- 
ment/* 

It  would  seem,  that  on  account  of  the  great  power  and 
influence  of  these  noblemen,  the  king  consented  to  the  em- 
ployment of  stratagem  for  their  arrest.  The  plan  is  said 
to  have  been,  that  Argyle,  Hamilton,  and  his  brother  lord 
Lanark,  should  be  sent  for  to  the  royal  drawing-room  on 
Sunday  October  the  2nd,  where  they  should  be  arrested  as 
traitors,  and  be  handed  over  to  lord  Crawford,  who  was 
to  be  near  with  a  party  of  soldiers ;  they  were  then  to  be 
placed  in  a  close  carriage,  and  hurried  on  board  a  frigate 
which  lay  in  Leith  roads,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  till 
their  trial.  It  is  added,  that  if  they  attempted  resistance 
they  were  to  be  put  to  death.  The  accused,  however,  got 
information  the  evening  before,  and  absented  themselves 
from  court.  Next  morning  they  wrote  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  giving  their  reasons,  and  then  went  out  of 
town,  and  finally  retired  to  Glasgow.  As  the  letters  of  the 
Hamiltons  were  *'  not  without  some  reflections  on  his  ma- 
jesty,'* Charles  insisted  on  their  submitting  to  a  public 
trial.  It  was  finally  thought  best  for  all  parties  that  the 
trial  should  be  before  a  private  committee,  of  which  the 
members  should  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

This  event  is  named  the  'Incident.*  Like  so  many 
other  events  in  Scottish  history,  owing  to  that  extreme 
fondness  for  secrecy  and  stratagem,  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  nation,  it  is  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  which 
will  never  perhaps  be  totally  dissipated.  The  plot  for  the 
arrest,  however,  seems  to  be  proved,  but  what  the  exact 
object  of  the  king  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.    It  may  have 
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been  part  of  a  plan  to  master  the  Scottish  parliament;  or 
Charles  may  have  thus  hoped  to  come  at  the  proofs  which 
he  knew  existed  of  the  invitation  given  to  the  Scots  to  en- 
ter England  by  the  popular  leaders  at  Westminster,  on 
which  he  might  found  a  charge  of  treason  against  them. 
When  the  account  of  the  Incident  was  transmitted  to 
London  by  the  committee,  the  parliament  felt  or  affected 
great  consternation,  and  they  applied  to  the  earl  of  Essex 
for  a  guard  to  protect  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  tidings  reached  the  king 
and  parliament  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  most  sanguinary 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  causes  which  produced  this 
horrible  explosion  had  long  been  in  secret  operation :  we 
will  here  briefly  enumerate  them^i^. 

The  mildest  term  that  can  be  applied  to  the  native  Irish 
at  this  time  is  that  of  barbarians ;  they  were  in  fact  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  but  little  removed  from  the  savage 
state.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  people  more  capable  of 
acts  of  ferocious  cruelty,  or  more  fanatically  attached  to 
the  system  of  superstition  which  forms  their  religion,  and 
their  devotion  to  their  clergy  is  blind  and  implicit.  Their 
hatred  then  was,  and  still  unhappily  is,  intense  toward  the 
English  nation,  name,  and  religion.  The  genius  of  popery 
is  destructive  and  intolerant,  and  nothing  but  its  feeble- 
ness will  ever  keep  it  at  rest.  To  these  causes,  namely, 
the  barbarism  of  die  people,  their  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  reUgion,  is  to  be  added  the  loss  of 
their  lands.  The  territory  of  an  Irish  sept  or  clan  was 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  hunting-ground ;  no 
one  had  any  particular  possession  in  it,  every  death  in  the 
sept  causing  a  new  arrangement.  Tillage,  therefore,  could 
only  be  in  scanty  patches,  and  the  native  Irish  actually 
moved  about  with  their  herds  like  the  Eastern  Turkmans. 
Still  this  rude  kind  of  possession  was  property,  and  it  galled 
them  to  lose  it.    In  their  eyes  the  portions  which  had  been 

*  The  principal  authority  for  the  following  details  is  the  narrative  of  sir 
John  Temple,  who  was  matter  of  the  roUa  at  the  time  in  Ireland. 
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regranted  them  on  EngliBh  tenures  were  not  of  equal  valuer 
and  they  little  prized  the  civilisation  which  had  been  thus 
introduced.    This  was  the  case  in  three  of  the  prorineea ; 
there  had  been  no  English  plantations  as  yet  in  Connaught^ 
where  there  had  been  no  insurrections^  and  where  in  the 
last  two  reigns  the  Irish  proprietors  had  surrendered  their 
estates  to  the  crown^  to  receive  them  back  by  a  legal  tenure. 
These  grants  (though  the  fees  were  paid)  had  not  been  en- 
rolled in  chancery,  and  Charles,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  neglect,  and  declare  the 
whole  province  forfeited.     He  was  prepared  to  do  so,  but 
he  afterwards  agreed  to  take  120,000/.,  payable  in  three 
years  for  some  graces,  as  they  were  named,  which  he  was 
to  bestow,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  secure  both 
Irish  and  English  in  their  lands  against  the  crown.    A  par- 
liament was  to  be  held  to  confirm  the  graces :  the  deputy 
issued  the  writs,  but  as  it  was  done  in  an  irregular  manner 
they  were  declared  void  in  England.    The  three  years  thus 
passed  away,  the  money  was  all  paid,  and  the  graces  had 
not  been  confirmed,  and  the  king  threatened  to  straiten 
them  if  the  contribution  were  not  continued.    Strafford 
now  came  over  and  ruled  with  despotic  sway;  the  graces 
were  rudely  denied,  and  juries  were  forced  to  find  the  king's 
title  to  the  lands  all  through  Connaught.    The  afiairs  in 
Scotland  and  England  prevented  anything  being  done  in 
the  way  of  plantation,  and  in  the  committee  which  went 
over  to  accuse  Strafford  both  parties  united  in  the  effort  to 
induce  the  king  to  perform  his  promises.    JEIe  did  consent 
(May  1641),  but  the  Irish  parliament  having  been  pro- 
rogued, they  had  not  been  legally  confirmed  when  the  re- 
bellion broke  out. 

The  plan  of  insurrection  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Roger  Moore,  one  of  that  sept  whose  territory  had  been 
formed  into  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties  in  the  leign 
of  Mary.  He  had  served  abroad  in  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  what  had  succeeded  in  Scot- 
land might  also  be  achieved  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  a  si<* 
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xnultaneoiis  rising  of  the  catholics  of  both  races,  by  seizing 
the  forts,  and  by  expelling  the  English  and  Scottish  colo- 
nists, they  might  recover  their  lands,  and  re-establish  their 
religion.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  part  of  his 
plan  that  they  should  cast  off  their  alliance  to  the  king. 
Moore  went  secretly  to  lord  MacGuire,  sir  Phelim  O'Neal, 
and  other  chieftains  in  the  North,  and  he  also  commoni- 
cated  with  the  lords  of  the  Pale*.  As  some  of  these  last 
were  of  the  committee  in  London,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  queen  may  have  known  of  and  favoured  a  design 
for  setting  up  the  religion  to  which  she  was  devoted  in 
Ireland;  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  Charles  himself, 
over  whom  her  influence  was  now  unbounded^  may  have 
listened  to  a  project  which  held  forth  to  him  a  prospect  of 
recovering  his  darling  despotism.  It  is  utterly  incredible, 
however,  that  he  should  have  given  his  assent  to  a  plan  for 
expelling  the  English ;  but  he  might  have  preferred  seeing 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics  rather  than 
in  those  of  a  party  which  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the 
parliament.  Charles  had  such  a  fondness  for  intrigue,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  so  many  different  opinions, 
and  adopting  such  a  variety  of  expedients  for  attaining  his 
objects,  that  one  can  very  rarely  venture  to  deny  with  con- 
fidence any  charge  made  against  him. 

The  plan,  though  communicated  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  had  been  profoundly  concealed.  A  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  get  possession  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  which 
were  the  arms  of  the  late  army  and  large  stores  of  ammu* 
nition.  For  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  Roger  Moore, 
lord  MacGuire,  Hugh  MacMahon,  Hugh  Byrne,  and  other 
gentlemen,  with  twenty  men  ifrom  each  county,  should  come 
up  to  the  capital,  and  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  on 
the  23rd  of  October.  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  that  the  lords  justices  got  information  of  what 
was  intended,  and  that  by  the  merest  chance.    There  was 

*  The  Pale  was  the  district  round  Dublin ;  its  lords,  Gormanstown,  Fingal, 
and  othen,  were  all  of  the  English  blood. 
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a  man  of  Irish  origin^  but  who  had  lived  chiefly  among  the 
English^  and  was  of  the  protestant  religion ;  his  name  was 
Owen  OConolly,  and^  for  what  reason  is  not  known^  Mao- 
Mahon  wished  to  engage  him  in  the  plot.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  him  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  county  of  Mo* 
naghan  without  delay.  On  Conolly^s  arriving  there  he 
found  that  MacMahon  was  gone  up  to  Dublin,  whither  he 
followed  him,  and  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  22nd.  MacMahon  took  him  to  Icml  MacGuire's 
and  informed  him  of  the  whole  plan  for  a  simultaneous 
rising  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to  destroy  the  En- 
glish all  through  the  kingdom.  Conolly  told  him  it  could 
not  succeed,  and  urged  him  to  discover  the  plot,  and  thus 
save  his  estate;  but  he  refused,  and  swore  that  Conolly 
should  not  leave  his  lodging  (whither  they  had  returned) 
that  night.  After  drinkmg  with  him  for  some  time  ConoUy 
pretended  a  necessity  to  go  down  to  the  yard,  and,  leaving 
his  sword  behind  him,  went  out  attended  by  MacMahon's 
man ;  he  then  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  made  all  haste  to 
the  house  of  sir  WiUiam  Parsons,  one  of  the  lords  justices. 
It  was  only  nine  o'clock  when  he  came  with  the  informa- 
tion of  the  conspiracy.  As  Conolly  was  somewhat  flus- 
tered by  what  he  had  drunk,  he  delivered  his  account  in  so 
confused  a  manner  that  Parsons  gave  but  Uttle  credit  to  it. 
He  therefore  desired  him  to  go  back  to  MacMahon,  and 
learn  what  more  he  could ;  and  he  himself  having  given 
directions  for  seeming  the  castle-gates,  went  to  his  col- 
league sir  John  Borlase,  and  they  sent  for  such  of  the 
council  as  were  in  town.  Conolly,  who  had  been  seized 
by  the  watch,  and  wotild  have  been  carried  to  prison  had 
not  one  of  Parsons'  servants  fortunately  come  up  at  the 
time,  was  brou0>ht  in,  and  being  now  tolerably  sober,  gave 
a  full  account  of  all  he  had  discovered.  Before  day  came 
MacMahon  was  arrested :  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
plot;  he  told  the  council  that  ^^what  was  to  be  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  was  so  far  advanced  at  that  time 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it^"  and 
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that  he  was  sure  to  be  revenged  if  he  suffered  any  eviU 
The  lord  MacOuire  and  some  others  were  also  arrested, 
but  Moore,  Byrne,  and  the  rest  got  timely  information, 
and  so  escaped. 

MacMahon's  assertions  were  soon  verified.  Lord  Blaney 
arrived  at  midnight  (24th)  with  tidings  of  his  own  house 
and  family  at  Castle-Blaney  in  the  county  of  Monaghan^ 
and  two  other  strong  houses  in  the  same  county,  having 
been  surprised  that  morning  by  the  rebels,  and  in  three 
hours  after  news  came  of  the  Irish  in  the  Newry  having 
broken  open  the  king's  store  there  and  seized  the  ammu- 
nition. That  same  day  (Sunday)  lord  Gormanstown  and  the 
other  catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  came  making  great  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  and  craving  to  be  supplied  with  arms. 
The  next  day  (25th)  the  justices  wrote  an  account  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester  of  what  had  taken  place.  Owen  (yConoUy 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter^  and  he  was  properly  recom- 
mended to  the  royal  bounty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  progress  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  main  object  of  the  rebels,  as  we  have  seen^ 
was  to  root  the  English  out  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that 
they  had  debated  whether  they  should  do  this  after  the 
fashion  set  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  case  of  the  Moris^ 
coes^  and  merely  expel  them,  or  whether  they  should  fall 
on  and  slaughter  them.  It  is  probable  that  Roger  Moore 
and  the  more  enlightened  and  humane  were  for  the  former 
course,  while  sir  Phelim  O'Neal  and  the  priests,  especially 
the  fnars,  were  for  slaughter  and  massacre.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  been  decided  on,  and  all  were  left 
to  act  as  they  judged  best.  On  the  22nd  (Friday)  the 
priests  in  several  places  in  Ulster,  it  is  said,  dismissed  the 
people  with  directions  to  go  and  take  possession  of  their 
landA ;  and  next  morning  they  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
armed  with  staves,  sithes,  and  pitchforks,  and  began  to 
drive  away  the  cattle  of  the  English  settlers,  and  then  to 
break  into  their  houses  and  seize  their  goods:  some  houses 
were  burnt,  and  some  of  the  English  murdered  on  this  first 
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day  of  the  outbreak.  They  soon  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
tremities ;  they  stripped  them^  men^  women  and  children^ 
naked^  and  turned  them  out  of  their  houses.  The  Irish 
were  forbidden  to  give  them  any  food  or  relief  as  they 
passed  along ;  the  rags  which  they  had  procured  to  cover 
them  were  torn  off  by  the  women  and  children  that  m«t 
them. 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  lived  intermixed  among  the  Irish^ 
with  whom  also  they  had  in  some  cases  intermarried.  Many 
of  them  had  Irish  tenants  and  servants ;  many  were  them- 
selves tenants  to  the  Irish  gentry,  who  preferred  them,  as 
able  to  pay  better  rents  than  their  own  people.  Hence 
they  did  not  draw  themselves  together  in  bodies,  and  stand 
on  their  defence,  as  the  Scots  did,  but  each  remained  in  his 
own  house,  relying  on  his  Irish  friends,  neighbours,  land- 
lords, tenants,  or  servants,  to  secure  him.  But  they  only 
experienced  cruelty  'and  treachery,  those  on  whom  they 
depended  being  too  well  instructed  by  their  priests  in  the 
sinfulness  of  showing  mercy  to  heretics. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
lower  Irish,  and  recollects  the  atrocities  which  they  commit 
at  the  present  day,  under  political  or  religious  influence, 
will  be  well  prepared  to  credit  the  accounts  of  the  barbari- 
ties perpetrated  by  them  on  the  present  occasion, — barba- 
rities perhaps  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  deeds  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  America  and  Asia.  Some 
they  buried  alive ;  others  they  suspended  by  the  arms,  and 
cut  them  with  their  swords  till  they  died.  They  hung  up 
women  great  with  child,  and,  ripping  them  open,  let  the 
infants  fall  out,  which  then  became  the  pfey  of  dogs  and 
swine ;  they  dashed  out  the  brains  of  young  children,  or 
trampled  them  to  death.  Multitudeswere  shut  up  in  houses, 
to  which  fire  was  set,  and  they  were  thus  burnt  alive.  At 
Belturbet  and  Portadown  the  protestants  were  forced  by 
hundreds  into  the  river,  and  there  drowned.  Nay,  it  is  as- 
serted, that,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  wives  and  children 
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were  in  some  cases  induced^  by  a  promise  of  their  lives^  to 
be  the  executioners  of  their  husbands  and  parents^  and  when 
they  had  thus  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  they  themselves 
were  slaughtered.  Our  blood  congeals  as  we  read  the  de- 
positions of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
human  fiends  after  witnessing  their  diabolical  acts.  The 
women,  as  is  always  the  case,  were  more  sanguinary  than 
the  men ;  the  very  children  lent  their  aid  in  the  work  of 
blood :  the  friars,  with  tears,  exhorted  the  people  to  spare 
none  of  the  English ;  priests  gave  the  sacrament  to  their 
penitents  on  condition  of  their  sparing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child :  excommunication  was  fulminated  against  those 
who  should  relieve  any  of  the  stript  and  ruined  protestants. 

Though  Ulster  was  the  earUest  and  principal  theatre  of 
these  barbarities,  they  were  not  confined  to  it,  and  similar 
ones  were  enacted  in  the  other  three  provinces,  and  even 
in  the  counties  adjoining  the  capital.  The  county  of  Kil- 
kenny and  the  Queen's  County  seem  to  have  been  most 
abundant  in  deeds  of  cruelty  in  Leinster.  The  whole 
number  of  those  that  perished  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  number  said  to  have  been  returned  by  the  priests  in 
Ulster,  from  their  several  parishes,  down  to  April  1642, 
was  105,000,  and  archdeacon  Maxwell  in  his  deposition 
(Aug.  22,  1642)  stated  that  there  were  ^^  above  154,000 
now  wanting  within  the  very  precinct  of  Ulster.^'  The 
general  impression  in  England  was,  that  in  one  way  or 
another  200,000  protestants  perished  in  this  rebellion*. 

The  king,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  parliament  of 
England,  who  had  already  voted  a  supply  of  50,000/.  for 
that  purpose,  and  taken  other  needful  measures.  The  earl 
of  Ormond  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland ;  but  these  were  too  few  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Ulster  rebels,  who  soon  advanced  and  laid  siege  to 
Drogheda.  When  the  Irish  parliament  met,  the  cathoUc 
members  were  very  gentle  in  their  condemnation  of  the  re- 

*  See  Appendix  (F.). 
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bellion*^  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  time  of 
the  first  outbreak  the  lord  Oormanstown  and  the  other  ca- 
tholics of  the  Pale  were  in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  rebels. 
Charles  now  prepared  to  leave  Scotland*     To  conciliate 
the  nobles  he  lavished  the  church-lands  and  places  and  ho- 
nours on  them.    Argyle  was  made  a  marquess^  Loudon  an 
earl  and  chancellor^  Lesley  and  Munro  earls  of  Leven  and 
Callender;  Johnston  of  Warriston  was  raised  to  the  bench; 
the  livings  of  Henderson  and  others  were  increased.    In 
return,  the  safety  of  Montrose  and  his  friends  was  assured^ 
and  ten  thousand  men  were  promised  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.    Old  Lesley,  we  are  told  by  Clarendon,  as- 
sured the  king,  ^^  that  he  could  not  only  never  more  serve 
against  him,  but  that  whenever  his  majesty  would  require 
his  service  he  should  have  it  without  ever  asking  what  the 
cause  was/'    Others,  he  adds,  whispered  him,  ^'  that  as 
soon  as  the  troubles  of  the  late  storm  could  be  perfectly 
calmed  they  would  reverse  and  repeal  whatsoever  was  now 
unreasonably  extorted  from  him.''    Charles  therefore  quit- 
ted his  native  kingdom  with  good  hopes  that  he  had  at 
least  neutralised  it  in  the  struggle  which  he  was  preparing 
to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  despotic  power  in  England* 
Toward  the  end  of  November  he  returned  to  London, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  had  been  some  reaction  in 
the  popular  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  sir  Richard  Goumay, 
the  lord-mayor  of  the  year,  was  a  royalist.    A  magnificent 
civic  banquet  was  given  to  the  monarch  at  Guildhall 
(Nov.  26),  and  the  streets  rang  with  acclamations  of  loyalty 
as  he  passed  to  and  from  it.    The  king  and  his  friends 
were  unduly  elated  by  these  marks  of  popular  fiivour,  and 
their  conduct  stimulated  the  leaders  of  the  commons  to  put 
forth  their  celebrated  Remonstrance. 
This  Remonstrance  was  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  illegal 

*  They  objected  to  the  term  rebelt,  styling  them  merely  diicorUented  gfentk- 
men.  At  length  they  consented  to  the  words  traiiortmt  and  rebetthus  aetiont 
of  some  persons.  By  the  way,  as  we  have  daily  instances,  no  people  exceed 
the  Irish  in  the  art  of  giTing  spedons  names  to  eyil  deeds. 
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acts  which  had  taken  place  since  the  king's  accession^  lay- 
ing the  blame^  however^  not  on  the  king  himself^  but  on  ill 
ministers^  who  are  called  in  it  <^  a  malignant  party"  It  was 
vigorously  opposed  in  the  commons.  The  debate  lasted 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  past  midnight  (Nov. 
22) ;  several  members  left  the  house  on  account  of  age  or 
infirmity,  and  yet  it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  eleven, 
which  sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  aptly  compared  to  ''the  ver- 
dict of  a  starved  jury/'  Hampden's  motion  for  having  it 
printed  was  rejected  as  being  contrary  to  usage.  As  Hyde, 
the  chief  opponent  of  this  measure,  declared  that  he  would 
protest  against  it,  and  Palmer  and  others  cried  out  that 
they  did  protest,  it  was  resolved  by  Pym  and  his  friends 
to  make  an  example,  and  Palmer,  who  was  obnoxious  to 
them  on  account  of  his  courtesy  toward  Strafford,  was  se- 
lected and  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  more  violent  men 
being  for  his  expulsion.  After  a  few  days'  confinement, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  house. 

The  opposition  which  the  Remonstrance  experienced  had 
not  been  looked  for  by  its  advocates.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  Oliver  Cromwell  (who,  however,  was  then  of 
little  note,)  whispered  lord  Falkland,  and  with  an  asseve- 
ration said, "  that  if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected  he 
would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next  morning  and  never  have 
seen  England  more,  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other 
honest  men  of  the  same  resolution."  Having  now,  how- 
ever, carried  their  point,  the  leaders  resolved  to  use  their 
advantage,  and  on  the  Ist  of  December  the  Remonstrance, 
and  with  it  a  petition  complaining  of  a  "  malignant  party," 
to  whom  they  attributed  all  the  evils,  such  as  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, which  had  occurred,  and  praying  for  their  removal, 
etc.,  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Hampton-court;  and  a 
few  days  after,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  both  were 
printed  and  circulated.  Charles,  who  now  began  to  act  by 
good  advice,  put  forth  a  reply  which  left  the  parliament  no 
advantage  over  him ;  and  a  few  days  after,  on  receiving  an 
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address  from  the  court  of  aldermen,  praying  lum  to  reside 
at  Whitehall,  he  returned  to  the  capitaL 

The  intelligence  of  the  strength  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
rebels  which  daily  arrived  from  Ireland  made  the  king  ur- 
gent with  the  parliament  to  proceed  in  the  affairs  of  that 
countiy.  A  proposal  of  the  Scots  to  send  i&a,  thousand 
men  to  Ulster,  to  be  paid  by  the  English,  was  agreed  to^ 
and  a  bill  for  impressing  an  equal  number  in  England 
passed  the  commons ;  but  as  in  the  preamble  it  was  asserted 
that  the  king  had  no  right  to  press  the  subject  except  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion,  the  lords  demurred  to  the  novel 
doctrine,  and  the  attorney-general  craved  to  be  heard  on 
the  king's  part  against  it.  The  commons  then  ordered 
their  committee  ^'  to  meet  no  more  about  that  business '^ ; 
the  levies  were  stopped ;  and  it  was  declared  '^  that  the 
loss  of  Ireland  must  be  imputed  to  the  lords/'  The  king 
then,  with  his  usual  imprudence,  acting.  Clarendon  says^ 
under  the  secret  advice  of  St.  John,  came  to  the  house  of 
lords  and  proposed  ^^  that  the  bill  should  pass  with  a  salvo 
Jure  both  for  the  king  and  people.''  This  interference  in 
a  pending  bill,  however,  both  houses  joined  in  declaring  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  it  really  was,  and  the  king 
made  an  ample  apology.  His  offer  to  raise  ten  thousand 
volunteers  for  the  service  of  Ireland  was  at  once  rejected. 
The  unfortunate  Irish  protestants  were  thus  sacrificed  to 
the  struggles  of  parties  in  England.  Still  we  must  not 
unconditionally  impute  to  the  parUament  mere  factious 
motives ;  they  vehemently,  and  not  without  reason,  sus- 
pected the  king  of  having  originally  sanctioned  the  rising 
of  the  Irish,  and  they  well  knew  that  if  once  he  had  an 
army  at  his  devotion,  he  would  revoke  all  his  concessions, 
and  pour  out  his  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
wrung  them  from  him.  Their  apprehensions  were  further 
increased  by  his  displacing  at  this  time  Balfour,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  '^  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  bridle 
upon  the  city,'^  and  giving  that  office  to  colonel  Lunsford, 
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^'  upon  whom  he  might  rely/^  On  the  complaint  of  the 
commons  of  Lunsford's  being  a  man  of  desperate  character, 
who  had  heretofore  made  his  escape  firom  prison,  and  then 
fled  the  kingdom,  the  king  made  him  resign,  and  gave  the 
place  to  sir  John  Byron ;  but  even  he  did  not  please,  and 
he  was  some  time  after  replaced  by  sir  John  Conyers. 

To  weaken  the  king's  party  in  the  lords  the  former  bill 
for  taking  away  the  bishops'  votes  was  brought  in  again. 
When  it  was  objected  that  a  bill  could  not  be  introduced 
a  second  time  in  the  same  session,  Pym  replied,  that 
'^  their  orders  were  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  not  to  be  altered/'  It  was  therefore  received, 
and  soon  after  passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords.  At  this 
time,  lord  Falkland,  who  had  previously  supported  this 
measure,  but  who  now  saw  through  the  designs  of  the 
popular  party,  opposed  it,  and  on  Hampden's  saying  that 
^*he  was  sorry  to  see  a  noble  lord  had  changed  his  opinion 
since  the  time  the  last  bill  to  this  purpose  had  passed  the 
house,"  he  replied,  ^'  that  he  had  been  persuaded  at  that 
time  by  that  worthy  gentleman  to  believe  many  things 
which  he  had  since  found  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore  he 
had  changed  his  opinions  in  many  particulars,  as  well  as 
to  things  as  to  persons."* 

The  old  tactics  of  rumours  and  petitions  were  also  re- 
cmred  to.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Beale  the  tailor  over- 
heard the  project  for  assassinating  the  lords  and  commons. 
A  petition  was  pubUshed  in  the  name  of  ^^  the  apprentices, 
and  those  whose  apprenticeships  were  lately  expired,"  sta- 
ting that  ^^  they  found  the  beginning  of  great  mischiefs 
coming  upon  them,  to  nip  them  in  the  bud  when  they 
were  first  entering  into  the  world;  the  cause  of  which  they 
could  attribute  to  no  others  but  the  papists  and  the  prelates, 
and  that  malignant  party  that  adhered  to  them."  etc.  The 
publication  of  this  petition  had  its  natural  result,  the  re- 
sort of  multitudes  to  Westminster,  shouting,  '^No  bishops ! 

*  QarendoDt  ii.  76. 
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no  bishops  1'^  The  trained-bands^  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  houses  of  parliament,  having  repelled 
the  rabble  from  the  house  of  peers  by  threatening  to  fire 
on  them,  the  commons  sent  to  the  lords^  desiring  them  to 
be  discharged,  declaring  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every 
member  to  bring  his  own  servant  armed  to  attend  at  the 
door.  The  rabble,  thus  encouraged,  came  in  greater  num- 
bers about  the  house  of  peers,  crying,  ^'  No  bishops !  no 
popish  lords  V'  and  caUing  those  who  opposed  the  com- 
mons '^  rotten-hearted  lords/'  When  the  lords  sent  to  the 
commons,  complaining  of  the  insults  which  they  received, 
some  members  said,  ^^We  must  not  discourage  our  friends, 
this  being  a  time  we  must  make  use  of  all  our  friends'' ; 
and  Pym  said,  '^  Gk>d  forbid  the  house  of  commons  should 
proceed  in  any  way  to  dishearten  people  to  obtain  their 
just  desires  in  such  a  way/'  A  writ  was  then  issued^  by 
direction  of  the  lords,  to  the  sheriff  and  justices,  requiring 
them  to  appoint  strong  watches  to  prevent  this  conflux  of 
people  to  Westminster.  This  the  commons  voted  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  they  sent  one  of  the  justices  who 
acted  on  it  to  the  Tower.  During  the  Christmas  holidays 
the  crowds  became  still  greater,  and  the  cries  of  ^'No 
bishops !.  no  popish  lords  \"  still  louder.  They  were  even 
heard  to  say  before  Whitehall,  ^^  that  they  would  have  no 
more  porter's  lodge,  but  would  speak  with  the  king  when 
they  pleased."  Some  read  aloud  the  names  of  '^disaf- 
fected members  of  the  house  of  commons,"  and  of  ''  false 
rotten-hearted  "  lords.  They  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
houses  of  the  bishops,  and  assaulted  several  of  them  in 
their  coaches ;  they  laid  hold  on  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  would,  it  is  said,  have  murdered  him  if  he  had  not 
been  rescued. 

This  prelate  was  the  celebrated  Williams,  whom  the  king 
had  lately  elevated  to  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The  day  he 
was  assaulted  he  sent  for  the  bishops,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  who  were  in  town,  and  proposed,  as  it 
was  no  longer  safe  for  them  to  go  to  the  house  of  peers 
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that  they  should  present  a  protestation  against  the  force 
that  was  used  upon  them,  and  against  all  the  acts  to  be 
done  during  their  enforced  absence  from  the  house.  They 
consented,  and  signed  the  protestation,  which  Williams 
carried  himself  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  transmit  it 
to  the  peers.  His  request  was  complied  with.  The  lords 
then  desired  a  conference  with  the  commons,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  impeachment  and  committal  to  the  Tower 
of  the  prelates,  whose  conduct,  though  highly  imprudent, 
was  certainly  not  illegal. 

There  were  many  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
who,  though  sealous  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,. disliked 
the  measures  of  Pym  and  his  party.  Such  were  the  up- 
right lord  Falkland,  sir  John  Colepepper,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
The  king  was  advised  to  call  these  men  to  his  councils, 
and  he  offered  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  first,  which 
with  some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  accept;  the  second 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hyde  declined  any 
office  for  the  present,  saying  that  he  should  be  able  to  do 
better  service  by  remaining  as  he  was.  Lord  Digby  was 
already  greatly  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  to  whose 
cause  his  levity  and  indiscretion  often  proved  of  serious  in- 
jury. 

On  New  year's  day  (1642)  a  scuffle  took  place  at  West- 
minster, in  which  some  blood  was  drawn.  A  number  of 
officers  of  the  late  army  and  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  were  then  so  numerous,  had  offered  their  services  to 
the  king  as  a  guard;  the  same  was  done  by  the  students 
of  the  inns  of  court.  Their  offer  was  rather  imprudently 
accepted,  and  various  rencounters  took  place  between 
them  and  the  mobs  that  resorted  to  Westminster.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  terms  Roundhead  and  Cavalier 
came  into  use,  the  former  being  given  in  reproach  to  the 
dose-cropt  apprentices  and  others  of  the  mobs*,  who  re- 

"i*  Clanndoii,  ti.  93.     *' Their  hair/'  iajb  Warborton,  '*  according  to  the 
dtj-ftabloiii  being  cropt  roimd  and  dote."    Mrs.  Hutohinaoii,  howerert  iaji» 
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turned  it  by  tenning  their  opponents  Cavaliers^  as  militsiy 
hectors  were  usually  called. 

The  3rd  of  January  1642  was  rendered  ever  memorable 
by  an  act  of  fatal  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Without  consulting  any  of  his  ministers^  (unless  it  were 
Digby,)  he  ordered  Herbert^  the  attorney-general^  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  house  of  peers^  and  exhibit  chaises  of  high- 
treason  against  the  lord  Kimbolton^  Denzil  Hollis,  sir 
Arthur  Haselrig,  Pym^  Hampden^  and  Strode.  At  the 
same  time  a  serjeant-at-arms  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
commons^  and  demanded  that  the  five  accused  members 
should  be  surrendered  to  him.  Other  servants  of  the  king 
had  already  gone  to  these  members'  lodgings,  and  sealed 
up  their  trunks  and  studies.  The  house  sent  a  message  to 
the  king,  '^  that  the  members  should  be  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  a  legal  charge  should  be  preferred  against  them,'' 
and  then  acyoumed. 

Next  day  when  the  house  met,  they  sent  to  inform  the 
lord  mayor  and  common  council  that  their  privileges  were 
like  to  be  broken,  and  the  city  put  into  danger,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  look  to  their  security.  They  then  adjourned 
till  one  o'clock.  When  they  met  again,  secret  information 
being  come  (firom  lady  Carlisle  it  is  said,)  of  what  was  to 
happen,  the  house  gave  the  five  members  leave  to  absent 
themselves,  and  they  accordingly  withdrew.  Presently 
the  king  arrived  with  all  his  guard  and  pensioners,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  gentlemen  and  soldiers  mostly  armed. 
These  he  ordered  to  remain  in  the  hall,  and  on  their  lives 
not  to  come  into  the  house.  He  entered  with  his  nephew, 
the  Palsgraf,  took  off  his  hat,  and  advanced  to  the  spier's 
chair,  who  quitted  it  at  his  approach.  The  king  stepped 
up  to  it,  and  having  looked  round  for  a  time,  told  the 

(p.  99)  **  Few  of  the  puritans,  what  degree  soerer  they  were  of,  wore  their 
hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears,  and  the  ministers  and  many  others  cut 
it  close  round  their  heads  with  so  many  little  peaks  as  was  something  ridicu- 
lous to  hehold.  From  this  custom  of  wearing  tiieir  hairs  that  name  of  Round- 
head hecame  the  scornful  term  given  to  the  whole  pariiament-party/' 
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house  he  would  respect  their  privileges,  but  that  treason 
had  no  privilege,  and  he  was  come  for  those  five  members. 
He  called  Pjrm  and  Hollis  by  name ;  no  answer  being  re- 
turned, he  asked  the  speaker  where  they  were.  Lenthal 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  said,  ^^he  was  a  servant  to  the  house, 
and  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  speak  any  thing 
but  what  they  commanded  him.'^  The  king  replied,  that 
''he  thought  his  own  eyes  were  as  good  as  his '' ;  and  then 
said,  ''  his  birds  were  flown,  but  he  did  expect  the  house 
would  send  them  to  him,  and  if  they  did  not^  he  would 
seek  them  himself,  for  their  treason  was  foul,  and  such  a 
one  as  they  would  all  thank  him  to  discover.^'  He  then 
assured  them  that  the  accused  should  have  a  fidr  trial,  and 
retired  pulling  off  his  hat  till  he  reached  the  door.  As  he 
retired,  the  words  ''privilege !  privilege !"  uttered  by  many 
voices  reached  his  ears. 

What  the  particular  charges  to  be  made  against  these 
members  were  is  uncertain.  Some  think  it  was  the  proofs 
the  king  had  gotten  in  Scotland  of  their  inviting  the  Scots 
in  1640,  that  he  now  intended  to  produce ;  but  since  that 
time  an  act  of  oblivion  had  been  passed.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  portion  of  their  late  proceedings  for  which  he  thought 
himself  now  sufficiently  strong  to  punish  them.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  certainly  a  coup  cTitat  for  the  recovery  of  his 
lost  power.  Clarendon  says  he  was  put  on  it  by  Digby ; 
the  queen,  who  had  been  menaced  with  an  impeachment, 
certainly  urged  him  on.  It  is  said*,  that  when^  on  cooler 
thoughts,  he  resolved  not  to  put  his  project  of  going  to  the 
house  into  execution,  she  cried  to  him,  "  Go,  coward ;  go, 
puU  these  rogues  out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  me  more'^ ; 
and  that  when  the  hour  for  the  deed  was  past,  she  said  to 
lady  Carlisle,  "  Rejoice,  for  I  hope  that  the  king  is  now 
master  in  his  states,  and  that  such  and  such  are  in  cus- 
tody.'* 

«  M^moiret  de  Madame  de  Motteville,  i.  265.    Milton  (Eikonoclaat.  cb.  iii.) 
alludes  to  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  this  unhappy  affair. 
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The  five  xnemben  had  retired  to  a  honae  in  Cohnan- 
street  in  the  city^  which  waa  their  stronghohL  Rumour 
was  set  at  work ;  people  ran  to  and  fro  during  the  nig^ 
crying,  ^^  the  cavaliers  are  coming  to  fire  the  city  I''  others 
added,  that  '^  the  king  himself  was  at  the  head  of  them.^ 
The  whole  city  spent  the  night  under  arms;  next  momingy 
the  king  having  sent  to  the  lord-mayor  to  call  a  common- 
council,  came  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  Guildhall,  attended 
only  by  three  or  four  lords.  He  addressed  the  p^ple, 
expressing  his  sorrow  that  they  should  have  apprehended 
danger  from  him,  adding,  that  to  show  Ins  confidence  in 
them,  he  was  come  without  a  guard,  and  that  he  presumed 
they  would  not  shelter  those  whom  he  intended  to  proceed 
against  legally  for  high-treason.  He  then  told  one  of  the 
sherifis  that  he  would  dine  with  him.  As  he  went  through 
the  city,  shouts  of  ^^  Privilege  of  parliament!''  were  raised^ 
and  one  person  flung  into  his  coach  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
^' To  thy  tents,  O  Israeli"  the  words  with  which  the  ten 
tribes  abandoned  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon*. 

While  the  king  was  in  the  city  the  house  of  commons 
met,  and  having  declared  his  late  conduct  to  be  the  highest 
breach  of  privilege  and  themselves  not  to  be  safe,  ad- 
journed for  a  few  days,  appointing  a  committee  to  sit  at 
Merchant-Tailors'  hall  in  the  city,  '^  and  aU  who  came  to 
have  voices."    The  lords  also  adyoumed. 

Next  day  (6th)  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  five  members ;  the  committee  met  in 
the  city,  where  another  committee  of  the  common-council 
also  sat  in  order  to  communicate  with  them.  Their  chief 
occupation  was  for  the  present  to  collect  all  the  particulars 
of  the  late  breach  of  their  privileges.  The  five  members 
were  afterwards  brought  to  the  committee  with  much  state, 
and  a  declaration  was  set  forth  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  king  respecting  them  was  asserted  to  be  a  high  breach 

*  U  WM,  says  lally, "  a  new  wrmoii,  whereof  the  text  w«s  To  tk^f  iini$. 
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of  privilege,  and  his  prodamation  '^  false,  scandalous,  and 
illegal/^  It  further  contained  a  narrative  of  the  trans- 
actions on  the  4th,  full  of  gross  exaggeration  and  even  pal- 
pable falsehood,  and  this  mere  declaration  of  the  com- 
mittee was  printed  and  circulated, — a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent. 

A  petition  from  the  city  was  presented  to  the  king  on 
the  subjects  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  papists,  the  changes 
at  the  Tower,  the  ^^late  invasion  of  the  house  of  commons,^' 
etc.  Tumultuous  crowds  repaired  to  Westminster,  ^^  and 
it  was  a  dismal  thing,'^  says  Whitelock,  ^^  to  all  sober  men, 
especially  members  of  parliament,  to  see  and  hear  them/' 
Finally,  intelligence  came  of  the  great  preparations  in 
the  city  to  bring  the  accused  members  in  triumph  to  the 
parliament  on  the  11th,  the  day  to  which  the  houses  stood 
adjoiumed.  The  king,  deeply  mortified  at  his  own  im- 
prudence, and  anxious  to  escape  the  insults  and  the  dan- 
ger which  he  apprehended,  took  the  further  unwise  re- 
solution (as  many  thought  it)  of  quitting  Whitehall,  and 
on  the  10th  he  retired  with  his  queen  and  children  to 
Hampton-court. 

Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  river  was  covered  with 
boats,  and  between  two  lines  of  lighters  and  long-boats 
carrying  ordnance  and  prepared  for  action,  the  five  mem- 
bers, attended  by  the  sheriffs  and  a  part  of  the  trained- 
bands,  proceeded  to  Westminster.  Another  body  of  the 
trained-bands  advanced  along  the  Strand.  Their  com- 
mander was  one  Skippon,  who  having  risen  fix>m  the  ranks 
in  the  Dutch  service,  had  been  made  captain  of  the  artil- 
lery-ground to  drill  the  citizens,  and  he  now  bore  the  novel 
title  of  ^'  seijeant-major-general  of  the  militia  of  the  city 
of  London.^^  They  were  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  the 
populace  shouting  against  bishops  and  popish  lords,  and 
for  privilege  of  parliament,  and  asking  contemptuously  as 
they  passed  Whitehall,  "  What  is  become  of  the  king  and 
his  cavaliers  ?'' 

The  members  took  their  seats ;  Pym  rose  and  expatiated 
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on  the  great  kindness  and  affection  wUeh  they  had 
rienced  in  the  city ;  the  sheriffs  then  were  called  in  and 
thanked  by  the  speaker;  the  masters  and  officers  of  diips 
were  also  thanked ;  Skippon  was  appointed  to  attend  eac^ 
day  with  such  a  guard  as  he  thought  proper  for  the  two 
houses.  Next  came  four  thousand  men  of  Bucks^  all  on 
horseback,  with  the  Protestation  in  their  hats,  with  a  proflfer 
of  their  services  to  the  parliament,  and  a  petition  to  the 
king  complaining  of  the  accusation  of  the  knight  of  their 
shire,  Mr.  Hampden*. 

^  From  this  day,''  says  Clarendon,  '^  we  may  reasonably 
date  the  levying  of  war  in  England,  whatsoever  hath  been 
since  done  being  but  the  superstructures  upon  those  foun- 
dations which  were  then  laid.''  Both  parties  had  in  fitct 
resolved  on  an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  but,  to  do  them  just- 
ice, neither  had  any  anticipation  of  the  protracted  contest 
and  the  bloodshed  and  calamities  that  were  to  ensue ;  each 
thought  that  the  mere  display  of  force  would  suffice  to  in- 
timidate the  other«  Of  the  king's  intentions  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  late  attempt  on  them  had  con- 
vinced the  popular  leaders  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  de- 
priving the  sovereign  of  his  powerf* 

The  officers  and  others  who  had  formed  a  kind  of  guard 
for  the  king  followed  him  out  of  town.  They  lodged  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  that  night,  and  next  day  (1 2th)  lord 
Digby  came  thither  in  his  coach-and-six  from  Hampton- 
court,  with  a  message  from  the  king  accepting  the  proffer 
of  their  services.  The  design  in  this  is  manifest ;  but  how 
the  commons  could  with  any  sense  of  truth  or  justice  de- 
signate the  conduct  of  Digby  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king  and  kingdom  is  somewhat  strange.  Digby,  conscious 
of  his  own  designs  and  aware  of  their  vengeance,  fled  to 
Holland.    On  the  king's  refusal  to  remove  Byron  from  the 

*  *<  Whereof,"  says  Whltelock,  "probably  he  wu  not  altogether  igaoiiBt 
beforehand.'' 

t  *'  Mr.  Hampden,"  sayi  CUrendon,  "  was  much  altered  after  this  accusa- 
tion, hia  nstnre  and  oonrage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  before." 
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coBimand  of  the  Tower^  the  houses  directed  Skippon  to 
place  a  guard  round  it,  that  neither  provisions  should  go 
in  nor  ammunition  come  out ;  they  directed  sir  John  Ho- 
tham  to  go  to  Hullj  where  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
late  army  had  been  laid  up,  and  to  keep  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
trained-bands  of  the  adjoining  parts ;  and  th^  sent  orders 
to  Goringy  govenKHr  of  Portsmouth,  to  let  no  one  in  or  out 
of  that  town  but  by  their  orders*  We  must  here  again  ob- 
serve, that  the  secret  designs  of  the  king,  with  all  of  which 
Pym  and  his  friends  were  made  acquainted  by  lady  Car- 
lisle and  others,  offered  some  justification  of  these  stretches 
of  power  in  the  parliament.  They  knew,  for  example,  that 
he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  a  man  who  was  zealously 
devoted  to  him,  to  Hull,  near  which  his  estates  and  influ- 
ence lay,  with  '^  a  private  commission  to  be  governor  there^ 
of,^^  says  Clarendon,  '^  as  soon  as  it  should  be  fit  to  pub- 
lish such  a  command,  and  in  the  meantime  by  his  own  in- 
terest to  draw  in  such  of  the  country  as  were  necessary  to 
guard  the  magazine.'^ 

The  grand  object  of  the  parUament  was  to  obtain  the 
entire  control  over  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom.  For 
this  end  a  bill  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  St.  John  the 
last  summer  for  settling  the  militia,  was  now  brought  in 
and  read,  with  the  important  addition  of  "  the  putting  all 
the  forts,  castles,  and  garrisons  into  the  hands  of  such  per- 
sons as  they  could  cof^ide  in.**  Clarendon  on  this  remarks, 
that  ^^  when  it  had  been  with  much  ado  accepted  and  first 
read,  there  were  few  men  who  imagined  it  would  ever  re- 
ceive further  countenance ;  but  now  there  were  very  few 
who  did  not  beUeve  it  to  be  a  very  necessary  provision  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  So  great  an  impres- 
sion had  the  late  proceedings  made  upon  them,  so  that 
with  little  opposition  it  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent 
up  to  the  lords.^^ 

As  the  peers,  however,  hesitated  to  pass  a  measure  so 
adverse  to  the  crown,  all  efforts  were  made  to  intimidate 
them.    Thus,  when  on  one  occasion  the  popular  party  in 

VOL.  II.  2  8 
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the  lords  had  recourse  to  their  usual  tactics  of  crying 
^'  Adjourn !  adjourn !''  when  they  found  matters  likdy  to 
go  against  them^  the  duke  of  Richmond^  a  courtier^  said^ 
^^  if  they  would  adjourn^  he  wished  it  might  be  for  six 
months.'^  For  this  the  commons  voted  to  ^'  accuse  him  to 
the  lords  to  be  one  of  the  malignant  party/'  and  to  desire 
them  to  join  in  a  petition  to  the  king  to  remove  him  firom 
any  office  about  his  person.  Petitions  also  came  pouring 
in  from  the  counties  round  London,  praying  for  all  that 
the  commons  wanted.  The  common-council  of  the  city, 
when  applied  to  for  a  loan  for  the  war  in  Ireland,  could 
see  no  security  for  trade  or  anything  else  unless  the  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  Tower  were  removed,  and  it  and  the  other 
forts  ''put  into  such  hands  in  whom  die  parliament  might 
confide.'^  Soon  after  came  ''  The  humble  petition  of  many 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  and  about  the  dty  of  London/' 
These  suitors  could  see  no  means  of  averting  the  ruin  about 
to  ingulf  them,  but  the  removal  of  ''  the  bishops  and  the 
popish  lords  and  others  of  that  malignant  fitction,''  which 
if  not  done, ''  they  shaU  be  forced  to  lay  hold  on  the  next 
remedy  which  is  at  hand  to  efiect  it;  want  and  necessity 
breaking  the  bounds  of  modesty.^'  They  modestly  pray 
that,  ^' those  noble  worthies  of  the  house  of  peers  who  con- 
cur with  you  in  your  happy  votes,  may  be  earnestly  de- 
sired to  join  with  this  honourable  house,  and  to  sit  and 
vote  as  one  entire  body/'  Most  gracious  words  were  given 
to  these  amenders  of  the  state ;  and  HoUis,  acting  on  the 
last  hint,  when  he  was  sent  to  request  the  lords  to'join  in 
a  petition  to  the  king  about  the  militia,  desired  that ''  those 
lords  who  were  willing  to  concur,  would  find  some  means 
to  make  themselves  known,  that  it  might  be  known  who 
were  against  them,  and  they  might  make  it  known  to  those 
that  sent  them.''  The  veiy  porters  of  London,  filled  with 
patriot  zeal,  came  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  with 
a  petition  to  the  commons,  complaining  of  the  '^  prevalence 
of  that  adverse,  malignant,  blood-sucking,  rebellious  party," 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils.    Trade>  they  said;  was  dead  for 
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want  of  fortification  of  the  Cinque-ports,  whence  they 
themselves  '^  did  want  employment  in  such  a  measure  as 
did  make  their  lives  very  uncomfortable/^  In  conclusion^ 
they  desired  ^'  that  justice  might  be  done  upon  ofienders 
according  as  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes  had  deserved  $  for 
if  those  things  were  any  longer  suspended,  they  should  be 
forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be  named,  and  to  make 
good  that  saying,  that  necessity  hath  no  law/'  The  zeal 
of  the  good  dames  of  the  city  was  not  less  fervid ;  headed 
by  Mrs*  Anne  Stagge,  ^^  a  gentlewoman  and  brewer's  wife," 
thousands  of  them  came  with  a  petition  to  the  commons 
against  prelates,  papists,  and  so  forth.  The  petition  being 
read,  Pym  was  sent  out  to  answer  them.  He  thaAked 
them  for  their  petition,  which  ^^  came  in  a  seasonable  time,'' 
assured  them  their  desires  should  be  attended  to,  and  en- 
treated them  ''  to  repair  to  their  houses,  and  turn  their  pe* 
tition  into  prayers  at  home  "  for  the  commons. 

^^  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  affected,  and  by  such 
illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  incited  to  civil  dis- 
cord and  convulsions !"  is  the  reflection  of  Hume  on  this 
occasion.  We  do  not  go  the  same  lengths  as  this  writer, 
but  we  certainly  do  discern  arts  little  worthy  of  men  of 
that  elevation  to  which  their  idolaters  raise  our  Pyms  and 
Hampdens.  In  us,  however,  who  only  view  in  them  states- 
men of  a  higher  order,  they  excite  no  surprise.  They  are 
the  arts  common  to  statesmen  of  all  ages,  as  essential  to 
them  as  cunning  to  the  fox  and  ferocity  to  the  tiger.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  events  of  our  own  days  for  evi- 
dence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  external  pressure,  the  lords 
passed  the  bills  for  impressment  and  for  taking  away  the 
bishops'  votes,  to  both  of  which  the  king  was  induced, 
chiefly  by  the  queen,  to  give  his  assent.  To  the  ordinance 
in  which  the  two  houses  joined  respecting  the  militia,  he 
deferred  giving  an  answer  till  he  should  be  at  Dover, 
whither  he  was  about  to  attend  the  queen,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  conveying  his  baby-wife  to  the  prince  of  Orange 

2b2 
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was  going  to  Holland^  taking  with  her  the  crown-jewels^ 
in  order  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  impend- 
ing contest.  Charles  feared  that  if  he  were  to  give  a  po- 
sitive refusal  at  the  time  the  queen's  departure  might  be 
prevented. 

The  queen  being  safely  off^  Charles  came  to  Greenwich^ 
whither  the  prince  of  Wales  was  brought  to  meet  him. 
He  then  gave  his  answer  respecting  the  militia,  ofiering  to 
appoint  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  nominated  by  par- 
liament, provided  that  the  powers  to  be  given  them  should 
be  first  by  law  vested  in  himself.  The  houses  voted  the 
advisers  of  this  reply  to  be  enemies  to  the  state.  The 
king  then  went  to  Theobald's,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
a  committee  with  a  petition  stating  that  if  he  did  not  as- 
sent to  what  they  had  proposed  they  would  be  obliged 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  kingdoms  to  dispose  of 
the  militia  themselves  in  the  manner  propounded  to  him. 
They  also  prayed  that  he  and  the  prince  would  continue 
to  reside  in  or  about  London.  Charles  gave  an  instant 
reply,  declining  to  assent  to  their  demands,  but  assuring 
them  on  his  honour  ^^  that  he  had  no  thought  but  of  peace 
and  justice  to  his  people."  The  parliament,  on  receiving 
this  answer,  resolved  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in 
a  posting  of  defence,  and  a  declaration  ^'  containing  the 
causes  of  their  just  fears  and  jealousies "  be  sent  to  the 
king.  This  declaration  foimd  him  at  Newmarket;  his 
answer  to  it  was  of  the  same  tenor  with  his  former  one. 
When  the  earl  of  Pembroke  asked  him,  "Whether  the 
militia  might  not  be  granted  as  was  desired  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time  ?"  he  replied,  "  By  God,  not  for  an  hour. 
You  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this  was  never  asked  of  a 
king,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children." 
The  committee  returned  to  London;  the  king  pursued 
his  journey  to  York,  where  he  arrived  the  latter  end  of 
March. 

As  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  we  will  state 
the  previous  conduct  of  both  parties.    The  king  had  as-r 
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sented  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him^  except  parting 
with  the  militia,  and  even  in  this  he  had  yielded  in  a 
great  measure.  At  the  same  time  he  had  given  abun- 
dant proof  that  by  force  or  stratagem  he  would  endeavour 
to  recover  all  he  had  resigned,  and  that  the  only  security 
of  the  parliament  lay  in  his  weakness ;  but  that  he  had 
not  the  power  now,  unless  aided  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
opponents,  to  make  a  successful  attempt,  late  events  had 
shown.  Despotism  was  what  he  aimed  at,  that  is  plain ; 
but  did  the  Pjrms  and  Hampdens  aim  at  nothing  beyond 
the  maintenance  of  constitutional  liberty?  This  will  best 
appear  by  an  examination  of  their  acts  during  the  last 
year. 

"After  every  allowance  has  been  made,*'  says  Hallam*, 
"  he  must  bring  very  heated  passions  to  the  records  of  those 
times,  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  house 
of  commons  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not  only  of  posi- 
tive and  constitutional,  but  of  those  higher  principles  which 
are  paramount  to  all  immediate  policy .''  He  then  collects 
the  foUowing  instances.  The  ordinance  for  disarming  re-- 
cusants,  and  that  authorizing  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  raise 
men  for  the  defence  of  Ireland, — encroachments  on  the 
prerogative ;  Pym's  menace  to  the  peers,  that  if  they  did 
not  pass  the  bills  sent  to  them  by  the  commons,  these  last, 
"with  such  of  the  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,''  shall  represent  the  same  to  the  kingt> 
and  their  accusation  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  above  re- 
lated,— encroachments  on  the  house  of  peers ;  their  enor- 
mous extension  of  privilege,  any  one  who  said  a  word 
against  them  being  dragged  off  to  prison  :t^  as  also  were 

*  Constitutional  HiBtory,  ii.  192. 

t  This  resolution,  the  germ  of  that  of  the  house  of  lords  being  useless,  was 
moyed  by  Pym  on  Dec.  3, 1641, ''  before  the  argument  from  necessity  could  be 
pretended/'  On  Mr.  Godolphin's  objecting  that  if  /A«y  wentto  the  king  with 
the  lesser  part  of  the  lords,  the  greater  part  of  these  might  go  to  him  with  the 
lesser  part  of  them,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  his  offence  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  following  Tuesday. — Hallam. 

t  One  Sandford,  a  royalist  tailor,  being  charged  with  saying,  *'  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  a  traitor ;  that  all  the  parliament  were  traitors ;  that  the  earl  of 
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those  charged  with  mtroducing  ceremonies  in  the  churchy 
(a  thing  surely  not  belonging  to  them)  '^  the  outrageous 
attempts  to  intimidate  the  minority  of  their  own  bo^  by 
committing  them  to  the  Tower  for  such  language  used  in 
debate  as  would  not  have  excited  any  observation  in  oxdi* 
nary  times'!'/'  Then  again,  as  the  same  writer  observes^ 
^  their  despotic  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  in 
imprisoning  those  who  presented  or  prepared  respectful 
petitions  in  behalf  of  the  established  constitution,  while 
they  encouraged  those  of  a  tumultuous  multitude  at  their 
bar  in  &vour  of  innovation,  their  usurpation  at  once  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers  in  all  that  related  to  the 
church,  particularly  by  their  committee  for  scandalous  mi« 
nisters,  under  which  denomination,  adding  reproach  to  in- 
jury, they  subjected  all  who  did  not  reach  the  puritan 
standard  of  perfection  to  contumely  and  vexation,  and  ul« 
timately  to  expulsion  from  their  lawftil  property/'  He 
then  notices  the  impeachment  of  the  twelve  bishops,  whose 
protest,  though  ''  not  perhaps  entirely  well  expressed,  is 
abundantly  justifiable  in  its  argument  by  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  law/'  In  fine,  he  says,  that  ^^  these  great  abuses 
of  power  becoming  daily  more  frequent  as  they  became 
less  excusable,  would  make  a  sober  man  hesiti^  to  siq>- 
port  them  in  a  dvil  war,  wherein  their  success  must  not 
only  consummate  the  destruction  of  the  crown,  the  church, 
and  the  peerage,  but  expose  all  who  had  dissented  firom 
their  proceedings,  as  it  ultimately  happened,  to  an  oppres- 

Warwick  wai  a  traitor,  and  he  wished  hit  heart  in  hia  hootai  and  that  he 
cuned  the  parliament,  and  wished  Mr.  Pjrm  (calling  him  King  Pym)  and  ur 
John  Hotham  hoth  hanged ; '' — ^for  this  the  lords  (the  puppets  of  the  com- 
mons) sentenced  him  to  be  kept  at  work  in  BrideweU>^  kk  Ij^,  beaidea  some 
minor  inflictions.  Pym  was  called  by  the  royalists  King  Pym  on  aooonnt  of 
his  portly  person  and  his  absolute  power  over  his  party. 

*  See  the  case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  (abore  p.  407.)  In  the  debate  on  the  late 
declaration,  m  which  they  most  wisely  charged  the  king  with  a  design  to  dbange 
his  religion,  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  fior  saying,  "that  they  seemed  to  ground  an 
opinion  of  the  king's  apostasy  upon  a  leu  evidence  than  would  ser?e  to  hang 
a  £bUow  for  stealing  a  horse,"  waa  committed  to  the  Tower,  darendon,  iL 
S82.    See  also  the  case  of  iWawny,  stated  by  him,  in  the  fi>Uowing  page. 
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aion^  less  severe  perhaps^  but  far  more  sweepings  than  that 
which  had  rendered  the  star-chamber  odious.'' 

The  further  reflections  of  this  judicious  writer^  ahnost 
the  only  one  who  evinces  impartiality  on  this  subject^  and 
does  not  act  the  part  of  advocate  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
are  most  deserving  of  consideration.  He  thinks  as  we  do, 
that  the  parliament,  relying  on  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  the  favour  of  the  people,  shoidd  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  king  respecting  the  militia.  We  will  add,  that 
we  cannot  divest  our  mind  of  a  suspicion,  that  it  was  the 
secret  design  of  P^m,  Hampden,  and  some  others  to  con- 
vert the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  of  which  they  hoped 
to  be  themselves  the  chiefs;  for  they  were  no  religious 
zealots ;  their  views  were  chiefly  political. 

To  imderstand  the  question  of  the  militia,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  recollect,  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  standing 
army  in  England.  After  the  feudal  army  had  gone  out  of 
use,  the  kings  used  to  raise  troops  for  their  foreign  wars 
by  contracts  with  influential  noblemen,  and  by  giving  very 
large  pay.  At  the  same  time  the  old  Saxon  Fyrd  con- 
tinued under  another  form,  and  the  men  in  each  shire 
were  required  to  keep  arms  and  be  ready  to  suppress  in- 
surrection and  repel  invasion.  It  was  expressly  provided 
by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  that  the  militia  should  not  be 
required  to  leave  their  own  county  except  in  these  cases ; 
but  during  the  period  of  the  Tudor  despotism,  tUs  was 
little  heeded ;  and  a  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  empowered 
the. crown  to  levy  men  for  service  in  war,  and  men  were 
in  consequence  frequently  pressed  to  serve  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  When  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  forces 
of  the  counties,  commissions  of  array  were  issued  to  par- 
ticular persons  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  sheriff  was  the 
person  who  usually  disposed  of  the  military  force  of  his 
county.  In  Mary's  reign  a  new  officer  named  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  appointed,  usually  a  peer  or  influential 
commoner  in  the  county,  whose  office  was  altogether  mili- 
tary.   It  was  his  office  to  muster  and  train,  when  neces- 
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saiy^  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  county,  and  he  was  the 
commander  of  the  militia,  or  trained-bands  as  they  were 
named.  Each  county  had  its  magazine  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, to  be  issued  to  the  trained-bands  when  called 
into  service. 

As  the  institution  of  lords-lieutenant  was  a  Tudor  mea- 
sure, it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had  been  always  named 
by  the  crown ;  yet  it  was  the  right  of  appointing  to  this 
office  that  the  commons  now  demanded ;  and  sooner  than 
yield  to  the  king  on  this  point,  they  plunged  the  nation 
into  a  civil  war.  ^^  No  one,''  says  Hallam  again,-^^  can  pre- 
tend that  this  was  not  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative* 
It  can  only  find  a  justification  in  the  precarious  condition, 
as  the  commons  asserted  it  to  be,  of  those  liberties  they 
had  so  recently  obtained,  in  their  just  persuasion  of  the 
king's  insincerity,  and  in  the  demonstrations  he  had  already 
made  of  an  intention  to  win  back  his  authority  at  the  sword's 
point.  But  it  is  equitable  on  the  other  hand  to  observei, 
that  the  commons  had  by  no  means  greater  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  faith  of  Charles  than  he  had  to  anticipate  fredi 
assaults  from  them  on  the  power  he  had  inherited,  on  the 
form  of  religion  which  alone  he  thought  lawful,  on  the 
counsellors  who  had  served  him  most  faithfully,  and  oa 
the  nearest  of  his  domestic  ties.  If  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence could  be  urged  by  parliament  for  this  demand  of  the 
militia,  must  we  not  admit  that  a  similar  plea  was  equally 
valid  for  the  king's  refusal  ?  However  arbitrary  and  vio- 
lent the  previous  government  of  Charles  may  have  been, 
however  disputable  his  sincerity  at  present,  it  is  vain  to 
deny  that  he  had  made  the  most  valuable  concessions,  and 
such  as  had  cost  him  very  dear.  It  was  not  unreasonable 
for  the  king  to  pause  at  the  critical  moment  which  was  to 
make  all  future  denial  nugatory,  and  inquire  whether  the 
prevailing  majority  designed  to  leave  him  what  they  had 
not  taken  away." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHARLES  I.  (comtinusd). 
1642—1644. 

Gates  of  Hull  shut  against  Charles. — Manifestoes  on  both  sides* — ^Raising  of 
money  and  troops.^Royal  standard  raised  at  Nottingham. — ^Battle  of  Edge- 
hill.— Aflkir  at  Brentfdni—Treaty  at  Oxford.— ArriTal  of  the  queen.— Wal* 
ler's  plot — ^Battles  of  Lansdown  and  Boundway-down. — Death  and  cha- 
racter of  Hampden. — Suzrender  of  Bristol. — Siege  of  Gloucester. — Battle  of 
Newbury. — HI  conduct  of  the  king. — Cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels. — ^Death 
and  chaimcter  of  Pym. — Oxford  pariiament.— Progress  of  the  war. — ^Battle 
of  Cropredy-bxidge. — Battle  of  Marston-moor. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  York  and  the  adjoining  counties 
now  resorted  to  the  king  with  ardent  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  attachment.  He  had  in  fiict  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  parliament  in  the  wrong,  and  men  were  become 
indignant  at  beholding  the  continued  efforts  (the  secret 
motives  of  which  they  were  ignorant  of)  for  stripping  the 
sovereign  of  all  his  powers  and  prerogatives.  Many  of  the 
peers  now  came  to  him  from  London,  and  in  the  paper 
war  of  declarations  and  so  forth  carried  on  between  him 
and  the  parliament,  his  manifestoes,  prepared  by  Hyde, 
were  as  superior  to  theirs  in  argument  as  in  eloquence. 
His  tone  now  became  more  elevated ;  there  was  an  end  of 
concession,  he  insisted  on  his  rights ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  he  required  nothing  to  which  his  claims  were  not  as 
well  founded  as  any  private  man's  right  to  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  the  queen,  though  absent, 
still  operated.  In  his  uxoriousness,  Charles  thought  him* 
self  bound,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  fulfil  any  unwary 
promise  which  she  had  drawn  from  him,  and  he  now,  in 
compliance  with  her  will,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  his  best  advisers,  required  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Hoi- 
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land  to  resign  the  staff  and  key  of  their  offices.  By  this 
he  only  gratified  spleen^  and  he  lost  the  advantage  of  the 
restraint  which  honour  might  have  imposed  on  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  these  noblemen. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland^  lord  admiral^  being  delicate 
in  healthy  the  commons  required  that  he  should  appoint 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  command  for  a  year  in  his  stead; 
the  king^  when  this  arrangement  was  notified  to  hun^  wrot^ 
expressing  his  desire  that  sir  John  Pennington  should  be 
appointed.  The  parliament  persisted^  and  Warwick  took 
the  command  of  the  fleet  without  the  king's  consent.  A 
petition  was  then  forwarded  that  the  magazine  might  be 
removed  firom  Hull  to  London.  This  was  of  course  re- 
fused^ for  to  obtain  possession  of  it  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  king's  coming  to  the  north.  He  sent  (Apr.  8)  a 
message  to  the  houses^  declaring  his  intention  to  go  in 
person  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  would  raise  a  guard  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horse  in  the  counties  about  West  Chester,  to  be 
armed  from  the  magazine  at  Hull.  The  reply  of  the  par- 
Uament  to  this  message  was  a  positive  refusal  of  their  con* 
sent,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hotham  to  transmit  the  ma- 
gazine  to  London.  The  king,  who  regarded  the  magazine 
as  his  private  property,  resolved  to  go  forthwith  and  take 
possession  of  it.  He  therefore  (22nd,)  sent  the  young 
duke  of  York  with  some  attendants  to  Hull,  where  they 
were  received  with  all  due  respect  by  Hotham,  and  the 
next  morning  he  rode  thither  himself  with  two  or  three 
himdred  of  his  servants  and  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  county ; 
and  when  he  came  near  the  town,  he  sent  word  to  the  go* 
vemor  that  he  was  coming  to  dine  with  him.  Hotham, 
an  irresolute  man,  was  in  great  perplexity,  but  the  magis- 
trates and  officers  persuaded  him  not  to  admit  the  king. 
Charles  therefore  found  the  bridges  up,  the  gates  shut,  and 
the  walls  manned.  Hotham  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  on 
his  knees  with  many  professions  of  duly  declined  to  admit 
him  for  fear  of  offending  the  parliament*    The  kmg,  find- 
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ing  all  his  e£fi>its  vain,  prodaixned  Hotham  a  traitor,  and 
retired  deeply  mortified  to  Beverley.  The  duke  of  York 
and  hifl  retinue  were  dismiaaed  in  safety.  In  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  the  king,  the  parliament  justified  the  con- 
duct of  Hotham,  and  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  in 
HuU  were  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London* 

The  parliament  now  issued  orders  to  the  lords^lieutenant 
to  put  their  ordinance*  respecting  the  militia  into  estecu- 
tion ;  the  king  on  the  other  hand  forbade  obedience  to  it, 
and  issued  commissions  of  array.  While  both  sides  were 
raising  and  disciplimng  men,  the  appeal  to  the  people  by 
means  of  declarations  and  manifestoes  was  kept  up,  and 
messages  and  answers  were  going  and  coming  between 
York  and  London.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  parliament 
sent  their  uUimaium  in  a  petition  containing  nineteen 
articles,  which,  as  Hallam  well  observes,  ^^  went  to  abro* 
gate  in  spirit  the  whole  existing  constitution,'^  for  they  re«> 
quired  that  the  king  should  consent  to  all  the  changes  in 
church  and  state  which  they  bad  proposed;  that  all  offices 
of  every  kind  should  be  given  to  none  but  those  of  whom 
they  approved,  t.  e*  whom  they  should  appoint ;  that  the 
laws  against  recusants  should  be  put  in  force,  and  their 
children  be  taken  from  them  to  be  educated  by  protestantsj 
etc.  etc  If  he  consented  to  these  demands,  tiiey  promised 
to  secure  him  an  abundant  revenue.  The  king  made  an 
indignant  reply,  <^  protesting  that  if  he  were  both  van* 
quished  and  a  prisoner,  in  worse  condition  than  any  the 
most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been  re- 
duced unto,  he  would  never  stoop  so  low  as  to  grant  those 
demands,  and  to  make  himself  of  a  king  of  England  a  duke 

of  Venice  t" 

The  majority  of  the  peers  and  a  great  number  of  the 
commons  were  now  with  the  king  at  York,  for  which  nine 

*  An  9rdhumee  was  ft  measure  which  had  passed  the  two  houses,  but 
not  having  had  the  royal  assent  could  not  be  called  an  act  of  parliament, 
though  It  was  enforced  as  if  it  were  such. 

t  May,  1S9. 
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of  the  former  were  impeached  by  the  commons.    The 
lord-keeper  litUeton  had  likewise  been  induced  to  send 
the  great  seal  to  the  king^  and  he  also  repaired  himself  to 
York.    In  the  presence  of  the  peers  (June  13)^  the  king 
then  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  intention  to  main<- 
tain  the  laws  and  the  protestant  religion^  and  they  in  return 
subscribed  a  promise  to  defend  the  crown  and  the  pro- 
testant religion^  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  just 
privileges  of  the  king  and  parliament*    Charles^  moreover^ 
made  before  them  (15th)  a  solemn  protestation  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  levying  war  against  the  parliament, 
and  they  subscribed  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  his 
assertions.    Among  the  subscribers  was  the  upright  Falk- 
land; we  may  therefore  be  certain  that  there  was  no  fraud 
designed.       As  the  parliament  had  made  an  order  for 
bringing  in  money  or  plate  for  maintaining  horsemen  and 
arms,  the  king  wrote  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  not  to  raise  any  forces  for  the  parliament,  and  he 
invited  men  to  bring  him  horses,  arms,  and  money  on  the 
security  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests,  with  eight  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  king  went  to  Nottin^iam  and  Lincolnshire,  where 
his  speeches  and  declarations  had  a  good  effect,  and  a 
vessel  sent  by  the  queen  with  arms  and  ammunition  (of 
which  he  hitherto  had  none)  being  arrived,  he  advanced 
with  three  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  to  lay 
siege  to  Hull;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  secured  the 
fleet,  whose  co-operation  he  had  looked  for,  and  the  raw 
trained-bands  not  standing  their  ground  when  the  besieged 
made  a  sally,  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire.  The  par- 
liament on  their  side  were  far  advanced  in  their  prepara- 
tions; they  had  appointed  (July  4)  a  ^Committee  of  Safety' 
of  fifteen  persons  as  an  executive;  it  was  voted  that  an 
army  (of  twenty  regiments  of  foot  and  seventy-five  troops 
of  horse)  should  be  raised.  Money  was  easily  obtained 
by  loans,  and  '^  by  the  endeavours  of  sundry  ministers  and 
others,  a  great  quantity  of  money,  plate,  and  ammunition 
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wafi  brought  in^  even  by  some  poor  women  to  their  wedding 
rings  and  bodkins  *•'' 

The  balance  of  power  seemed  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
parliament.  They  were  in  possession  of  all  the  magazines 
and  forts  except  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  the  people  of  Lon* 
don  and  all  the  great  towns  were  mostly  in  their  favour,  as 
were  the  southern  and  eastern  counties;  those  of  the  north 
and  west  and  of  Wales  inclined  more  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  on  the 
side  of  the  king ;  and  the  catholics,  as  was  natural,  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  But  every  county  and  every 
town  and  village,  almost  every  family,  was  divided  in  sen- 
timent, some  being  from  principle  or  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  others  desirous  of  change 
and  ardent  for  revolution. 

The  parliament  gave  the  command  of  their  army  to  the 
earl  of  Essex.  This  nobleman,  whom  we  have  seen  in  his 
early  youth  disgraced  by  the  infamy  of  his  countess,  had 
long  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  acquired  in  that 
school  a  knowledge  of  military  discipline  and  tactics  t>  He 
may  have  retained  a  painful  recollection  of  the  treatment 
which  he  had  experienced  from  the  father  of  the  king,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  unblemished  honour,  and  a  foe  neither  to 
the  monarchy  nor  the  church.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  also 
a  man  of  moderate  character,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant* 
general.  The  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  been  in  the  late 
Scottish  army  were  invited  and  received  commands.  Such 
members  of  either  houses  as  had  influence  enough  to  raise 

*  Whitelock.  "  Tlie  seamstress  brought  in  her  silver  thimble,  the  chamber- 
maid her  bodkin,  the  cook  her  silver  spoon ;  and  some  sort  of  females  were 
free  in  their  contributions  so  far  as  to  part  with  their  rings  and  ear-rings,  as 
if  some  golden  calf  were  to  be  set  up  and  idolised."  Howel,  PhiUnglos, 
p.  128. 

**  Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles, 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines  and  pistols ; 
Their  husbands,  cullies,  and  sweethearts 
To  take  the  saints'  and  churches'  parts." — Hudibras. 

t  Th«  foTOurite  name  for  Suez  among  the  wldiera  was  Old  Robin, 
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regiments  of  foot  or  troops  of  horsei  held  the  commaxid  a£ 
them  as  colonels  and  captains.  As  there  had  been  as  yet 
no  certain  imiform  in  the  English  army^  the  leaders  gave 
their  own  colours  to  their  men.  That  of  the  general  was 
^  orange-tawny/  and  scarfs  of  this  hue  designated  the  par- 
liamentary soldiers.  We  also  meet  with  the  greennxiata 
of  Hampden^  the  red-^soats  of  HoUisi  the  blue-ooats  of 
lord  Say^  and  the  purple  of  lord  Brook.  Sir  Arthur  Ha- 
selrig's  '  lobsters/  or  cuirassiers^  were  also  fiunoua*.  The 
royal  troops  were  raised  in  a  similar  mannerfi  but  as  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility,  gentty,  and  their  depend* 
ents,  they  were  in  general  of  a  superior  order  to  those  of 
the  parliament^  who  had  enlisted  all  sorts  of  rabble^.  The 
troop  raised  by  Oliver  Cromwell  formed  a  noble  exception* 
^'  Cromwell/'  says  Whitelock,  '^  had  a  brave  regiment  of 
horse  of  his  countiymen^  most  of  them  freeholders  and 
freeholders'  sons,  and  who  upon  matter  of  conscience  en- 
gaged in  this  quarrel  and  under  CromwelL  And  thus 
being  well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  without  by  good  iron  arms,  they  would 
as  one  man  stand  firmly,  and  chaige  desperately.'' 

In  the  contest  to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  parties, 
we  shall  meet  with  little  of  scientific  warfare ;  none  of  the 
skilful  manoeuvres  to  bring  on  or  avoid  engagements  em- 
ployed by  a  Cond^  or  Turenne }  no  encampments  $  the 


*  Qareadott,  W.  ISO. 

t  The  *  wlute-ooata'  of  the  earl  of  Newctttle  distingniBhed  theaiehes  at 
Manton-moor. 

t  *'  At  my  first  going  out  Into  this  engagement/'  said  Cromwell,  "  I  saw  their 
men  were  beaten  on  every  hand.  I  did  indeed. . . . . '  Your  troops/  said  I  to 
Hampden, '  are  most  of  them  old,  decayed  serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such 
kind  of  fellows;  and,'  said  I,  *  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons, 
and  persons  of  quality.  Do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  hase  and  mean 
fellows  will  be  ever  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour,  and  cou- 
rage, and  resolution  in  them. . . . .  ?  You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit,  and  take  it 
not  ill  what  I  say,  I  know  you  will  not,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  fiur 
as  gentlemen  wiU  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  stilL'  He  was  a 
wise  and  worthy  person,  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an 
impracticabla  one/'  etCt  «tc« 
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troops  on  each  side  quartered  in  towns  and  villages ;  con- 
tinual beating  up  of  quarters ;  battles  fought  wherever  the 
hostile  troops  came  in  sight  $  every  strong  house  a  garri- 
son ;  incessant  besieging  of  towns,  castles,  and  private 
houses.  Finally,  we  shall  discern  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
courtesy  and  honour,  and  an  absence  of  atrocities  on  most 
occasions,  such  as  have  never  occurred  in  any  other  civil 
war. 

As  is  usual  in  civil  commotions,  each  party  gave  spe- 
cious names  to  its  own  side,  and  opprobrious  to  the  con- 
trary. The  royalists  called  their  opponents  Rebels  and 
Rogues,  and  were  in  return  styled  Malignants.  By  the 
term  Honest  Men  each  party  meant  its  own  adherents ; 
the  Oodly,  the  Well-affected,  were  also  designations  of  the 
adherents  of  the  parliament. 

The  commencement  of  hostihties  was  as  follows.  Gtoring, 
the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  had  been  in  high  favour  with 
the  parliament  since  the  affidr  of  the  army-plot.  He  had 
secretly,  however,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  for  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  hold  that  town ;  yet  so  well  did  he  act 
his  part,  that  the  parliament  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  their  horse.  He  made  various  pretexts  for  still 
remaining  at  Portsmouth ;  at  lengthy  on  receiving  peremp- 
tory orders  to  join,  he  declared  that  he  held  that  place 
firom  the  king,  and  durst  not  quit  it  without  his  leave. 
Forthwith  a  part  of  the  army  under  sir  William  Waller 
appeared  before  the  town  (Aug.  2).  The  king,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence,  proclaimed  Essex  and  his  officers 
traitors,  and  called  on  all  his  good  subjects  to  meet  him  in 
arms  at  Nottingham  on  the  25th  of  the  mouth.  This  pro- 
clamation the  parUament  declared  to  be  a  scandalous  and 
libellous  paper,  and  all  who  advised  or  abetted  it  traitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  a  stormy  day, 
the  king,  who  was  at  Nottingham  with  a  small  train  of 
horse,  rode  out  from  the  castle  at  their  head.  The  royal 
standard,  which  was  borne  by  sir  Edward  Vemey,  was  then 
set  up  amid  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets}  but  the 
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wliole  soene  was  melancholy^  and  it  was  regaided  as  an  ill 
omoi  that  the  standard  was  blown  down  during  the  night. 
From  Nottingham  the  king  moved  westwards,  ooDecting 
men  and  receiving  vduntaiy  oontribotions,  and  at  Shrews- 
bmy  his  army  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men.  Two 
disastrous  events  had  meantime  occurred.  Goring  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender  Portsmouth,  and  the  marquesa 
of  Hertford,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  western  countiea 
was  committed,  had  been  driven  out  of  them  by  the  earl 
of  Bedford.  Among  the  misfortunes  attending  the  king 
may  also  be  reckoned  the  anival  of  his  nephews,  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  two  rude,  impetuous,  unprin- 
cipled soldiers  of  fortune,  to  whom,  as  the  sacred  blood 
flowed  in  their  veins,  he  gave  high  and  independent  com- 
mands, in  preference  to  those  gallant  men  who  were  hazard- 
ing their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  his  cause. 

Essex  had  been  for  some  time  with  his  forces  at  North- 
ampton, whence  he  moved  toward  Worcester,  near  which 
place  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse  was  fallen  on  and 
routed  by  prince  Rupert  On  the  10th  of  October  the 
king  leil  Shrewsbuxy,  and  proceeded  by  Bridgenorth  and 
Birmingham  to  Kenilworth,  whence,  after  making  a  halt 
of  some  days,  he  advanced  toward  the  capital,  and  on 
Saturday  (Oct.  22)  he  came  to  a  village  named  SUlgecot, 
within  four  miles  of  Banbury.  Essex,  who  was  following 
him,  arrived  about  the  same  time  at  the  village  of  Eeinton, 
within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  Edgecot.  It  had  been  the 
design  of  the  king  to  halt  for  a  day,  and  to  take  Banbury ; 
but,  on  learning  the  vicinity  of  Essex,  it  was  resolved  to 
turn  back  and  give  him  battle,  and  eariiy  inthe  morning  of 
Sunday  (23rd)  the  cavalry  of  the  royal  army  proceeded  to 
take  its  position  on  the  summit  of  EdgehiU,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  named  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse,  in  which 
Eeinton  lies  at  about  two  miles'  distance. 

Essex,  who  had  intended  to  halt  that  day  and  wait  for 
his  artillery  and  the  rest  of  his  forces,  seeing  that  he  must 
give  battle^  drew  out  bis  army  in  the  vale.    On  the  right 
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wing  he  placed  thegreater  partof  his  hone  under  sir  WilUam 
Balfour^  the  kite  lieutenant  of  the  Toweri  and  now  Ueute* 
nant-general  to  the  earl  of  Bedford ;  another  body  under  Sir 
James  Ramsey^  the  commissary-general,  was  on  the  left ; 
the  foot  led  by  himsdf  in  person  occupied  the  centre*  It 
was  not  till  after  noon  that  the  royal  army  began  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  for  some  of  the  regiments  had  to  march  from 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  cavalry  on  the  right 
was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert,  that  on  the  left  by  Wil- 
mot  the  commissary-general ;  the  foot  were  led  by  the  earl 
of  Lindsey  the  general ;  the  royal  standard  was  borne  by 
sir  Edward  Vemey.  The  superiority  of  numbers  was 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  day  was  clear  and 
fine ;  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the  battle,  the  first  in 

• 

which  Englishmen  were  opposed  to  each  other  since  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  commenced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  on 
both  sides;  the  infantry  then  engaged  with  great  resolution ; 
Rupert,  with  the  impetuosity  which  characterised  him, 
charged  the  horse  opposed  to  him  and  drove  them  off  the 
field;  he  pursued  them  beyond  Keinton,  but  instead  of  re- 
turning to  support  the  royal  infantry,  he  fell  to  plundering 
the  baggage  which  was  in  that  village.  Meanwhile,  though 
Wilmot  was  also  successful  on  the  left,  the  infantry  was 
hard  pressed,  and  a  charge  made  by  Balfour  on  their  flank 
threw  them  into  utter  confusion ;  the  earl  of  Lindsey  was 
wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and  with  him  his  son  lord 
WiUoughby  of  £Sresby,  sir  Edmund  Vemey  was  slain  and 
the  standard  taken*,  and  the  king  himself  and  his  two  sons 
ran  the  risk  of  being  captured.  When  Rupert  at  length  re- 
turned, the  troops  were  so  broken  and  scattered  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  again  into  action,  and  night  now 
came  to  terminate  the  conflict.  The  rojral  army  retired 
over  the  hill,  that  of  the  parliament  remained  the  whole 
night  on  the  ground,  where  next  morning  they  were  joined 
by  Hampden's  and  other  regiments  to  the  number  of  four 

*  It  was  recovered  however  by  Capt.  Smith,  who  was  knighted  for  the  ex- 
ploit. 

VOL.  IZ,  2  F 
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thousand  men,  but  instead  of  following  the  king  they  fell 
back  to  Warwick,  The  number  of  the  slain  was  said  to  be 
about  five  thousand  men,  the  loss  being  probably  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides.  The  brave  earl  of  Lindsey  died  of 
his  wounds  $  lord  Aubigny,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond,  was  killed,  on  the  side  of  the  king ;  on  that  of  the 
parliament,  lord  St.  John,  and  colonels  Essex  and  Ramsey. 
Each  side  claimed  the  victory;  the  advantage  was  however 
clearly  on  that  of  the  king,  for  he  obliged  Banbuiy  to  sur- 
render, and  marched  unmolested  to  Oxford,  whence  parties 
of  his  horse  advanced  toward  the  capital*. 

The  parliament  in  some  consternation  recaUed  Essex 
with  his  army  to  their  defence,  and  they  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  who  was  now  (Nov.  11)  at 
Colnbrook,  for  an  accommodation.  To  this  he  gave  a  fii- 
vourable  reply;  but  uiged  by  his  evil  genius,  prince  Rupert, 
instead  of  remaining  where  he  was  or  retiring,  as  had  been 
best,  to  Reading,  he  advanced  to  Brentford,  in  which  one  of 
Essex's  regiments  lay.  After  a  stout  defence  they  were 
overcome,  several  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
across  the  Thames,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Next 
day  Essex  drew  out  his  whole  force,  which  aided  by  the 
city  trained-bands  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  men, 
on  Tumham-green.  The  king,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
on  learning  that  three  thousand  men  who  had  been  posted 
at  Kingston  were  marching  round  by  London  to  join  the 
main  army,  led  his  troops  over  the  bridge  at  that  town, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Reading,  and  having  garrisoned 
that  place  and  Wallingford,  took  up  his  quartera  for  the 
winter  in  Oxford.  Though  in  the  afi*air  of  Brentford  there 
was  nothing  contrary  to  the  known  rules  of  war,  no  cessa- 
tion of  arms  having  been  agreed  on,  the  parliament  in  their 
usual  manner  made  it  an  occasion  of  reproach  for  peifidy 
and  ill-faith  against  the  king,  whose  cause  was  certainly 
rather  injured  than  advanced  by  itf* 

*  See  Appendix  (G). 

t  See  the  jutt  remarks  on  it  in  Defoe's '  Memoirs  of  *  CAvalier.' 
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Still  the  desire  of  the  people  was  for  peace;  they  had  al- 
ready had  a  foretaste  of  the  evils  of  war  in  the  insolence 
and  violence  of  the  soldiery  on  both  sides  and  in  the  heavy 
impositions  laid  on  them ;  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament 
at  this  very  time  requiring  every  man  to  give  a  twentieth 
of  his  property  to  the  public  service.  A  deputation  from 
the  city  therefore  proceeded  (Jan.  10,  1643)  to  Oxford, 
and  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  shortly  after 
(31st)  four  lords  and  eight  commoners  came  to  the  same 
place  with  fourteen  propositions  from  the  parliament* 
These  however  were  quite  as  unreasonable  as  the  nineteen 
at  York^f^.  The  king  made  six  proposals  in  return,  which 
were  nearly  as  unreasonable.  The  violent  men  in  the  com- 
mons were  for  returning  no  reply ;  but  the  more  moderate 
party  prevailing,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  sir 
John  Holland,  sir  William  Armyn,  and  Whitelock  and 
Pierpoint,  came  to  Oxford  (Mar.  20)  and  remained  there 
in  treaty  tUl  the  15  th  of  April,  when  they  were  recalled 
by  the  parliament,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  disband  his 
troops  unless  they  engaged  to  restore  the  members  of  both 
houses  and  adjourn  to  some  place  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, As  Whitelock  observes,  it  was  quite  improbable 
that  they  would  ^' leave  the  city  of  London,  their  best 
friends  and  strength,  and  put  a  discontent  upon  them/' 

The  candid  Whitelock  remarks  on  this  occasion  the  con- 
siderable mental  power  displayed  by  the  king,  whose  un- 
happiness  he  says  was  '^  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
others'  judgments  than  of  his  ownf/^  One  material  point 
he  says  they  had  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but  as  it 

*  "The  nineteen  propotitiona,"  says  Hume,  "  showed  their  ineimaHtm  to 
aboliBh  royaltf,  they  only  uked  at  present  the  j^OKwr  of  doing  It." 

t  Lilly  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  long.  "Though"  aays  he»  ''in  moat 
dangerous  results  and  eitraordinary  serious  consultations  and  very  material 
either  for  state  or  commonwealth  he  would  himself  give  most  solid  advice  and 
sound  reasons  why  such  or  such  a  thing  should  be  so  or  not  so  conducted, 
yet  was  he  most  easily  withdrawn  from  his  own  moat  wholaome  and  sound 
advice  or  resolutions,  and  with  as  much  £Mnlity  drawn  or  inclined  to  embrace 
a  far  more  unsafe  and  nothing  so  wholsome  a  counsel.     He  would  aigue  Io< 

2f2 
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was  past  midnight  the  king  deferred  putting  his  answer  in- 
to  writing  till  morning.  Next  day  his  answer  was  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  had  promised  to  give.  Some  of  those^ 
they  heard,  who  wished  the  war  to  continue,  had  prevailed 
on  him  to  change  his  mind.  Clarendon's  account  how- 
ever is  less  favourable  to  the  king,  who,  he  says,  had  made 
a  promise  to  the  queen,  never  to  make  peace  but  through 
her  mediation. 

That  royal  lady  was  now  again  in  England.  She  had 
landed  (February  16)  at  Burlington  in  Yorkshire,  having 
escaped  Batten  the  parliamentary  admiral.  This  officer 
coming  into  the  road  discharged  several  rounds  of  shot  at 
the  house  in  which  the  queen  was  lodged,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  rise  from  her  bed  and  seek  shelter  behind  a 
bank  in  the  open  fields.  Tlie  earl  of  Newcastle  then  came 
and  escorted  her  to  York,  where  she  remained  for  four 
months.  Pym  and  his  party  (May  23)  forthwith  impeached 
her  for  high  treason,  an  unmanly  act,  but  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  their  purposes. 

While  the  king  and  parliament  were  in  treaty  there  had 
been  no  cessation  of  arms,  and  the  balance  of  success  had 
been  clearly  on  the  rojral  side.  In  the  west,  the  Cornish- 
men,  led  by  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  Bevil  Greenvil  and 
others,  defeated  Ruthin  the  governor  of  Plymouth  at  Bra- 
dock-down  near  Liskeard,  and  then  took  the  town  of 
Saltash,  and  advanced  to  Tavistock,  where  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. In  Yorkshire  a  similar  truce  was  concluded  between 
the  two  parties;  the  same  was  done  in  Cheshire.  But  these 
pacific  measures  did  not  suit  the  designs  of  the  grandees 
in  parliament.  They  reprobated  such  engagements,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  absolved  their  partisans 
from  keeping  them.  A  fiirther  mode  of  strengthening  the 
parliamentary  cause  was  the  association  of  several  adjoin- 

gtcally  and  firame  his  arguments  artificially,  yet  never  almost  had  the  hi^iinncaa 
to  conclude  or  drive  on  a  desi^  in  his  own  sense,  but  was  ever  baffled  by 
meaner  capadties/' 
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ing  counties  under  the  command  of  some  leader  appointed 
by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  first  and  principal  of 
these  associations  was  that  of  the  eastern  counties  under 
the  earl  of  Manchester. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  earl  of  Essex  sat  down  before 
Beading  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  go« 
vernor^  sir  Arthur  Aston,  a  catholic  and  an  able  officer, 
having  been  wounded,  the  command  fell  to  colonel  Field- 
ing. The  king  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town, 
but  he  found  it  advisable  to  allow  a  surrender  to  be  made 
if  good  conditions  were  obtained,  and  on  the  27th  Fielding 
gave  up  the  town,  the  garrison  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  taking  with  them  aU  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. But  he  basely  consented  to  abandon  the  deserters. 
On  this  account  chiefly  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded ;  the  penalty  however  was 
remitted  by  the  king.  Essex  remained  at  Reading,  though 
urged  by  Hampden  to  advance  against  Oxford,  for  his 
soldiers  were  suffering  from  disease,  and  many  of  them 
deserted. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May,  the  parliament 
got  information  of  a  plot  against  their  authority  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  principal  person  engaged  in  it  was  Ed- 
mund Waller  the  celebrated  poet,  a  man  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  one 
of  the  late  commissioners  to  Oxford.  The  object  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  to  put  in  execution  a  commission  of  array 
given  by  the  king  for  the  city,  and  thus  to  give  strength 
and  union  to  the  friends  of  peace  and  the  royalists,  and 
force  the  parliament  to  come  to  terms  with  the  king.  Many 
members  of  both  houses,  it  is  said,  were  acquainted  with 
it,  but  a  servant  who  overheard  some  of  the  discoiurse 
about  it,  having  given  information  to  Pym,  Waller  and 
some  others  were  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son by  a  court-martial.     Two  eminent  citizens,  namely. 
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Tomkms  (Waller's  brother-in-law)  and  Chaloner^ 
hanged  near  their  own  houses.  Waller,  who  acted  like 
Lucan  in  a  similar  case,  accusing  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  making  all  the  discoveries  that  were  desired,  also  af- 
fecting the  greatest  remorse  for  his  crime  and  seeking  re- 
ligious consolation  from  the  leading  divines,  was  after  a 
year's  confinement  permitted  to  retire  to  the  continent. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000/.  A  somewhat 
similar  plot  had  been  discovered  at  Bristol  a  little  before, 
and  Robert  Teomans  (a  late  sheriff)  and  Oeoi^  Bourchier 
were  hanged  for  their  share  in  it.  No  men  indeed  were 
less  disposed  to  endure  opposition  to  their  sovereign  power 
than  the  professed  champions  of  liberty.  Waller's  plot 
was  made  the  pretext  of  imposing  a  new  oath  and  cove- 
nant, never  to  lay  down  their  arms  ''so  long  as  the  papists 
in  open  war  against  the  parliament  should  be  protected 
fit)m  the  justice  thereof."  An  ordinance  was  made  that 
every  man  should  take  this  engagement  in  his  parish 
church. 

To  return  to  military  aflSurs.  The  brave  Comishmen 
having  given  their  opponents  a  defeat  at  Stratton  (May 
16),  the  marquess  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  were 
sent  thither  by  the  king  to  follow  up  the  success.  Devon 
was  speedily  reduced,  and  the  royalists  advanced  into  So- 
merset. The  parliament  sent  their  active  general  Waller 
to  the  west,  and  an  indecisive  action  took  place  at  Lana- 
down  near  Bath  (July  5),  in  which  the  gallant  sir  Bevil 
Oreenvil  was  slain.  The  king  sent  Wilmot  with  a  body 
of  fifteen  htmdred  horse  to  the  support  of  the  Comishmen, 
who  were  now  closely  besieged  in  the  town  of  Devizes. 
Waller  advanced  with  his  troops  to  prevent  their  junction ; 
the  two  forces  encountered  on  Roundway-down  near  De- 
vizes (13th),  and  the  parliamentarians  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  Waller  fled  to  Bristol,  wheiice  he  hastened 
up  to  London  to  justify  himself.  The  pariiament,  in  imi- 
tation of  Rome,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  the  speaker 
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returned  him  thanks  for  his  services.  Essex  and  he  threw 
the  bkme  on  each  other;  but  Waller  never  recovered  the 
ground  he  had  lost. 

The  very  day  of  the  defeat  of  Waller^  the  queen  joined 
the  king  at  Iklgehill  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops, 
ammunition  and  artillery.  The  royal  cause  was  now  rather 
prosperous  in  the  north ;  for  though  sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
had  defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Wakefield  (May  20), 
where  colonel  Goring  who  had  returned  was  made  a  pri- 
soner, and  a  plan  of  the  Hothams  to  give  up  Hull  to  the 
king  was  discovered  and  they  sent  prisoners  to  London, 
the  defeat  of  Fairfax  by  Newcastle  on  Atherton-moor 
(June  30)  had  sunk  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 

After  a  long  stay  at  Reading,  Essex  advanced  to  Thame 
within  ten  miles  of  Oxford.  Here  colonel  Huny,  one  of 
those  Scottish  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  joined  the  par- 
liament, not  being  thought  so  much  of  as  in  his  own  opinion 
he  deserved,  went  over  to  the  king.  As  he  knew  exactly 
how  Essex's  army  was  disposed,  he  proposed  to  prince  Ru- 
pert to  beat  up  their  quarters ;  the  prince  assented,  and 
leaving  Oxford  in  the  evening  (June  18),  they  advanced  to 
Wycombe,  where  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot 
lay,  and  falling  on  them  in  the  night  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners of  the  whole,  whence  they  went  on  to  another  village 
named  Chinner,  where  they  had  the  same  success.  They 
then  prepared  to  return  to  Oxford  with  their  prisoners  and 
booty ;  but  the  alarm  had  been  given ;  and  as  they  were 
about  to  enter  a  lane  firom  the  plain  called  Chalgrave-field, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  body  of  horse  collected  at  ran- 
dom. They  turned,  and  after  a  sharp  rencounter,  drove 
them  off  with  the  loss  of  colonel  Gunter  and  some  of  their 
other  officers,  and  then  proceeded  uninterrupted  to  Oxford, 
where  Hurry  was  knighted  by  the  king*. 

*  Butler'B  hero  distingiiished  bimself  in  thii  aflUr.  ''  That  great-tpirited 
Utile  sir  Samuel  Luke  bo  guarded  himself  with  }^  9hort  aword  that  he  escaped 
without  hurt, — though  thiice  taken  prisoner,  yet  rescued,  and  those  to  whom 
he  was  a  piisoner,  slain.  The  third  time  he  was  taken  prisoner,  one  of  his  own 
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One  of  the  priaonen  taken  on  this  occasion  said^  ttiat 
^'he  was  confident  Mr.  Hampden  was  hurt,  for  he  saw  faini 
ride  off  the  field  before  the  action  was  done,  which  he  ne* 
ver  used  to  do,  with  his  head  hanging  down  and  resting 
hts  hands  on  the  neck  of  his  horse.''  This  proved  to  be 
the  fiu;t|  Hampden,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  was  struck  by  a  brace  of  balls  in  the  shoulder. 
He  rode  to  Thame  and  had  his  wounds  dressed,  but  they 
proved  mortal,  and  after  suffering  for  six  days,  he  expired 
on  the  25th  of  Jime.  His  private  virtues  and  his  eminent 
talents  are  generally  acknowledged.  He  exhibited  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  temper  in  debate  $  his  manner  was 
modest  and  diffident  as  it  were,  and  he  gradually,  as  if 
seeking  information,  infused  his  opinions  into  others.  While 
his  valour  in  the  field  was  undoubted,  his  moral  courage 
in  the  coundl  and  senate  was  no  less  eminent;  and  as  he 
was  one  of  the  root-and-branch  party,  he  would  allow  no 
obstacles  to  impede  his  design  of  abolishing  the  church  and 
the  monarchy.  That  however  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
motives  is  a  point  about  which  we  think  there  can  be  little 
dispute.  The  one  party  naturally  exulted  at  his  death ; 
the  other  as  naturaUy  regarded  it  as  a  great  calamity. 

Essex  retired  with  his  army,  broken  and  dispirited,  to 
Kingston,  and  Rupert  soon  after  marched  into  the  west, 
where  being  joined  by  the  Comishmen,  he  laid  siege  to 
Bristol,  of  which  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  Lord  Say,  was 
governor,  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse.  As  the  fortifications 
were  weak  Rupert  resolved  to  tiy  a  storm  (July  25).  The 
defence  of  the  garrison  was  gallant,  but  the  assailants^ 
though  with  great  loss,  gained  the  suburbs.  While  they 
hesitated  what  further  to  do,  the  city  beat  a  parky.    A 

men,  seeing  two  lead  away  his  master  a-foot,  with  his  carabine  he  killed  one 
of  them  and  ran  the  other  thiongfa  with  his  sword  and  mounted  sir  Samuel 
upon  one  of  their  horses  and  brought  him  dear  <^,  for  which  his  noble  master 
gave  him  IWL,  as  he  well  deserved  it." — ^Diurnal  quoted  by  Forster  in  hia 
life  of  Hampden,  p.  371. 
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surrender  was  agreed  on^  the  garrison  being  allowed  to 
inarch  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage^  and  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  secured  in  their  persons  and  properties.  These 
conditions  however  were  badly  kept^  both  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple being  plundered  by  the  victors^  in  retaliation^  as  Cla- 
rendon pretends^  for  similar  breach  of  treaty  at  Reading. 
*'  I  wish/*  he  adds^  "  I  could  excuse  those  swervings  from 
justice  and  right  which  were  too  frequentiy  practised 
against  contracts,  under  the  notion  that  they  with  whom 
they  were  made  were  rebels  and  could  not  be  too  ill  used*/' 
The  king  himself  came  soon  after  and  joined  the  army, 
and  prince  Maurice  was  sent  into  Devon^  where  he  reduced 
most  of  the  towns. 

^'The  parliament,'*  says  May,  their  historian,  ^'was  now 
in  a  low  ebb ;  they  had  no  forces  at  all  to  keep  the  field, 
their  main  armies  being  quite  ruined,  and  no  hope  in  ap* 
pearance  left,  but  to  preserve  awhile  those  forts  and  towns 
which  they  then  possessed ;  nor  could  they  long  hope  to 
preserve  them,  unless  the  fortune  of  the  field  should 
change."  Under  these  circumstances,  they  resolved  to  in- 
vite the  Scots  to  their  aid,  and  (July  20)  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land, sir  Henry  Vane,  and  three  others,  attended  by  the 
divines  Marshall  and  Nye,  set  out  for  Edinburgh  as  com- 
missioners. Measures  were  adopted  to  raise  men  to  repair 
Essex's  army,  and  as  the  city  of  London  lay  open  and  ex- 
posed, an  intrenchment  of  twelve  mUes  in  circuit  was  com- 
menced and  speedily  completed,  ^^  gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,"  says  Whitelock,  ^^  knights,  and  ladies,  resorting 
to  the  works  daily,  carrying  spades,  mattocks,  and  other 
suitable  implements;  so  that  it  became  a  pleasant  spectacle 
at  London,  to  see  them  going  out  in  such  order  and  num- 
bers, with  drums  beating  before  them ;  which  put  life  into 

*  Clarendon,  iy.  148.  Hennes  was  brought  to  a  court-maitial  for  the  Bur- 
render  of  BristoL  Prjnne  and  Clement  Walker,  two  bitter  unrelen^g  per- 
secutors, managed  the  case  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  (Dec. 
28).  Essex  howeier  pardoned  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  con- 
tinent. 
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the  drooping  people,  bemg  taken  for  a  bappy  omen  that, 
in  so  low  a  condition,  they  yet  seemed  not  to  despair.^ 
The  peace-party  however  was  now  strong  in  the  houses, 
and  on  Saturday  (Aug.  5)  a  proposal  of  the  lords  for  a 
treaty  with  the  king  was  carried  in  the  oommona.  But 
next  day  the  pulpits  were  all  set  at  work,  and  Pennington 
the  lord  mayor  held  a  court  of  common-council  where  a 
petition  against  the  measure  was  prepared*  On  Monday 
such  a  multitude  came  down  with  the  petition,  that  the 
lords  voted  it  a  breach  of  privil^e  and  adjourned,  and  the 
commons,  under  this  pressure  firom  without,  rejected  the 
propositions  by  a  small  majority. 

Had  the  king  marched  to  London  with  all  his  forces  it 
is  possible  that  the  war  might  have  been  ended  and  yet  no 
despotism  established,  but  his  advisers  feared  the  sinrit  of 
the  city--militia,  and  it  was  resolved  to  lay  si^e  to  Glou« 
cester,  the  only  place  of  importance  between  Bristol  and 
Lancashire  held  by  the  parliament.  Its  governor,  colonel 
Massey,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  intimated  (Clarendon 
says)  that  if  the  king  came  in  person  he  would  not  hold  it 
out;  and  accordingly  on  the  10th  of  August  the  royal 
standard  waved  ^'  on  a  fiur  hill  in  the  dear  view  of  the 
city^^ ;  and  the  king  sent  in  a  message,  offering  pardon 
without  any  exception.  He  gave  them  two  hours  to  roply, 
and  '^within  less  than  that  time,^^  proceeds  the  historian, 
'^  together  with  the  trumpeter,  returned  two  citizens  from 
the  town  with  lean  pale  sharp  and  bad  visages,  and  in  such 
garb  and  carriage  that  at  once  made  the  most  severe  coun- 
tenances merry,  and  the  most  cheerful  hearts  sad  [serious]  • 
The  men,  without  any  circumstances  of  duty  or  good  man- 
ners, in  a  pert  shrill  undismayed  accent,  said  they  had 
brought  an  answer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester  to 
the  Idng."  The  answer  imported  they  held  it  for  the  king, 
and  would  only  obey  his  commands,  signified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Massey's  defence  was  brave  and 
skilful,  but  at  last  he  was  reduced  to  extremity :  the  par- 
liament on  learning  his  condition  sent  Essex  with  a  well- 
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appointed  anny  of  fourteen  thousand  to  his  relief.  Essex 
conducted  his  march  mih  great  prudence,  repelling  all  the 
assaults  of  the  royal  cavalry.  At  his  approach  the  be- 
sieging army  withdrew,  and  he  entered  the  toWn  (Sept.  8.), 
where  he  remained  for  two  days. 

As  the  royalists  were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  Essex 
wished  to  avoid  an  action  on  his  return.  He  halted  for 
five  days  at  Tewkesbury,  intending,  as  it  were,  to  proceed 
northwards;  but  in  the  night  he  made  a  forced  march  to 
Cirencester,  where  he  surprised  a  convoy;  and  having 
thus  got  clear  of  the  open  countiy,  he  moved  leisurely  to- 
ward London.  His  army  had  nearly  got  over  Auburn 
Chase  on  its  way  to  Newbury,  when  his  rear  was  suddenly 
assailed  by  prince  Rupert  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thou* 
sand  horse.  Both  sides  fought  gallantly,  but  this  inter- 
ruption obliged  Essex  to  halt  for  the  night  at  Hungerford ; 
and  when  he  thought  to  get  into  Newbury  next  day,  he 
found  that  the  king  had  arrived  there  two  hours  before. 

An  action  was  now  imavoidable.  Essex  halted  for  the 
night,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  (Sept.  20.) 
both  armies  engaged,  and  the  conflict  continued  tiQ  it  was 
terminated  by  night.  The  steadiness  and  intrepidity  of 
the  London  trained-bands  excited  the  admiration  of  both 
firiends  and  foes.  According  to  the  parliamentary  writers, 
the  king  lost  two  thousand  men,  while  on  their  own  side 
there  fell  no  more  than  five  himdred ;  but  this  statement 
is  hardly  credible.  The  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnar- 
von were  slain,  but  the  greatest  loss  to  the  royal  party  was 
the  lord  Falkland.  This  nobleman,  in  whose  praises  all 
are  agreed,  had  been  as  earnest  for  the  reformation  of  pub- 
lic abuses  as  any  man ;  but  when  at  last  he  began  to  dis- 
cern the  ulterior  views  of  the  leading  reformers,  he  resolved 
to  throw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  now  the 
weaker  party.  He  did  expect  that  a  decided  victory  of 
the  royal  forces  would  have  brought  the  adverse  party  to 
reason;  but  finding  his  hopes  ba£Bied,  he  lost  all  his  cheer- 
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fulness^  and  often  after  sitting  long  sQent  among  his 
friends  he  would  utter  Peace,  peacty  in  a  sad  tone,  and  de- 
clare that  the  thoughts  of  the  war  ^took  his  sleep  from 
him  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.^  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  he  called  for  a  dean  shir^  saying  that  if  he 
was  slain  they  should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen^  for 
he  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  should  not  outlive  the 
day.  He  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  lord  Byron^s 
horse^  and  he  was  shot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beUy^  and 
died  of  the  wound.  He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of 
age. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Essex,  as  the  royal  army  did 
not  appear,  directed  his  march,  after  burying  the  dead,  to 
Reading*  Rupert  followed  with  his  cavalry,  and  caused 
some  confusion  in  the  rear.  Having  halted  a  couple  of 
days  at  Reading,  Essex  pursued  his  march  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour.  The  king 
garrisoned  Reading  once  more ;  he  also  placed  a  garrison 
in  Donnington  castle  near  Newbury,  once  the  residence 
of  Geofirey  Chaucer.  He  then  retired  to  Oxford  for  the 
winter. 

Diuing  the  si^e  of  Gloucester,  two  events  occurred, 
of  which  the  one  showed  the  king's  folly,  the  other  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  despotism. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  several  more  members  of 
both  houses  had  repaired  to  Oxford.  There  were  others 
who  had  hitherto  gone  all  lengths  with  the  violent  party, 
but  who  had  no  mind  to  destroy  the  constitution ;  of  these 
the  chief  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Holland,  Bed- 
ford and  Clare.  Essex  also  agreed  with  them  in  senti- 
ment, but  his  high  sense  of  honour  made  liim  decline  to 
comply  with  Holland's  proposal  of  employing  the  army  to 
make  both  parties  submit  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
Northumberland  retired  to  his  house  at  Petworth  in  Sus- 
sex; Holland  opened  a  correspondence  through  Jermyn 
with  the  queen,  and  soon  after  he  and  Bedford  and  Clare 
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went  into  the  king's  quarters  (Aug.  20) ;  Clare^  who  was 
least  obnoxious^  going  on  to  Oxford,  while  the  other  two 
stopped  at  Wallingford. 

Those  who  ascribe  wisdom  or  even  common  sense  to  the 
king  and  his  advisers,  will  suppose  that  these  lords  were 
received  with  all  favour  and  courtesy.    But  quite  the  con- 
trary.   The  king  who  was  at  Oloucester  sent  word  to  his 
council  to  debate  about  their  reception;  and  Hyde  and 
Saville,  taking  a  rational  view  of  the  case,  thought  that 
they  should  be  received  graciously,  as  an  encouragement 
to  others  to  follow  their  example;  but  the  more  violent 
insisted  they  should  be  obliged  to  express  on  oath  their 
abhorrence  of  the  rebellious  arms  and  counsels ;  while  a 
third  party  were  for  having  them  treated  with  simple  in« 
difference.    The  king  came  to  Oxford  on  account  of  this 
affair,  and  the  last  coiurse  was  fixed  on.   Bedford  and  Hol- 
land were  therefore  permitted  to  come  to  court,  but  they 
found  themselves  generally  shunned.    They  followed  the 
king  to  Gloucester,  and  fought  bravely  on  his  side  at  New- 
bury ;  but  all  availed  not  to  ef&ce  the  memory  of  their 
imputed  guilt;  and  after  a  stay  of  three  months  they  stole 
back  to  Westminster,  where  they  met  with  a  cool  recep- 
tion, being  committed  for  a  short  time  to  custody.    Thus 
were  lost  all  hopes  of  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  parliament.   The  truth  is,  there  was  a  party 
at  Oxford  as  adverse  to  accommodation  as  the  war-party  at 
Westminster;  men  who  looked  for  titles,  places,  pensions, 
and  perhaps  confiscations,  should  the  royal  cause  triumph 
— ^a  thing  at  this  time  by  no  means  unlikely, — and  who 
wished  to  have  as  few  sharers  as  possible  in  the  spoil. 

If  the  king  was  imprudent  in  this  matter  he  was  perhaps 
worse  in  the  other — a  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels. 

We  have  seen  above  reasons  for  suspecting  him  to  have 
authorised  the  rising  of  the  Irish  catholics.  These  men 
had  now  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  independent  states 
Kilkenny  was  their  seat  of  government,  where  a  general 
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aasembly  was  held^  and  a  supreme  council  appointed  to 
act  as  an  executive.  Ambassadors  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  great  catholic  princes.  The  English  and 
Scottish  forces  had^  however^  meantime  been  reinforced, 
and  they  had  frequently  beaten  the  rebels  in  the  field,  and 
recovered  several  towns  and  forts.  Charles  had  under 
various  pretexts  detained  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  England, 
that  the  earl  (now  marquess)  of  Ormond,  who  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  might  have  the  authority  in  Ireland.  The  par- 
liament, always  jealous  of  the  king's  proceedings  in  that 
country,  had  sent  over  two  of  their  members  to  watch  mat- 
ters there ;  but  Ormond  after  some  time  sent  them  back, 
and  he  removed  Parsons,  and  even  committed  him,  sir  John 
Temple,  and  two  other  officers  of  state>  to  prison.  The 
parliament,  now  with  the  tide  of  war  rather  running  against 
them,  viewed  Ireland  as  of  minor  importance,  and  the  ca- 
tholics had  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  complete  masters 
of  the  island :  but  they  were  composed  of  two  parties,  dif* 
Wag  i.  ori^  U»5  .gre^^l^VSigioo,  ^L^eof 
the  English  blood  did  not  wish  to  cast  off  their  allegiance. 
Moreover,  they  knew  the  power  of  England,  and  saw 
clearly  that  if  the  parliament  should  conquer  the  king,  a 
fearful  vengeance  would  be  taken  for  the  atrocities  that 
had  been  committed.  The  proposals  of  Ormond  for  a 
cessation  of  arms  during  a  twelvemonth,  though  opposed 
by  the  mere  Irish,  were  therefore  readily  listened  to,  and 
on  the  15th  of  September  (just  four  days  before  the  battle 
of  Newbury)  the  cessation  was  signed,  the  Irish  agreeing 
to  give  the  king  30,000/.,  half  in  money,  half  in  cattle.  In 
the  following  November  Charles  appointed  Ormond  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  directed  him  to  send  over  the  r^;iments 
that  were  serving  in  Ireland.  The  intelligence  of  the  ces- 
sation did  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  king  in  England,  for 
many  deserted  his  party  on  account  of  it.  In  the  king's 
defence  it  may  be  said,  that  he  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  parliament,  who  had  sent  to  invite  the  Scots*    But 
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there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  Scots  and  the  san- 
guinary bands  whom  Charles  was  willing  to  bring  over 
firom  Ireland  to  aid  in  restoring  his  despotism*. 

Meantime  Vane  and  his  associates  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  who  though  the  king  had  granted 
them  all  they  had  required,  agreed  to  aid  on  condition  of 
a  '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant'  being  taken  by  the  par- 
liament and  people  of  England.  On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber the  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  the  Scots  engaging  to 
furnish  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  to  be  paid 
by  the  English  parliament.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a 
*  committee  of  both  kingdoms,'  to  which  each  were  to  send 
commissioners,  should  sit  at  London  for  the  management 
of  the  war  and  transaction  of  all  affairs  between  the  two 
kingdoms  f. 

One  of  the  measures  of  the  parliament  this  year  had 
been  to  form  a  new  Great  Seal.  When  this  was  proposed 
the  lords  refused  their  assent,  but,  as  usual,  they  could 
only  interpose  a  delay.  The  seal  was  made,  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  hold  it  (Oct.  11) ;  and  in  one 
day  not  less  than  five  hundred  writs  were  sealed.  It  bore 
on  one  side  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  other, 
'^  the  picture  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  members  sitting" 
— a  clear  indication  of  where  the  real  power  of  the  state 
was  supposed  to  lie. 

On  the  8th  of  December  died,  at  Derby-house,  which 
the  parliament  had  assigned  him  for  a  residence,  the  cele- 
brated John  Pym.     His  disease  was  an  imposthume  in 


*  Bishop  Warbmton  however  (note  on  Clarendon,  tU.  691)  uyi  that  Charlet 
waa  juttiiiable  in  the  whole  of  thia  affiur  <'  aa  a  politician  and  king  and  governor 
of  his  people." 

t  In  this  alliance^  the  Scots,  as  usual,  would  dictate  respecting  the  church, 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  them  short  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  English 
church  with  their  own  kirk.  The  article,  however,  was  worded  to  this  effect, 
that  the  church  of  England  should  **  be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  after  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,''  by  which  they  of  course 
thought  nothing  but  the  kirk  could  be  meant.  They  were  afterwards  taught 
that  the  words  would  bear  a  different  sense. 
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the  mesenteiy.  He  ^ms  buried  wiA  gfett  pomp  iti  WmI- 
minster  Abbey,  the  bodjr  being  carried  by  ten  of  the  pim^ 
dpol  members  of  tbe  houBe  of  oommims,  and  ftflowed  by 
ibe  remaining  membens  of  both  hooaea,  and  by  die  as- 
aemUy  of  divinca.  The  parliament  voted  a  8amrflO^0DO£ 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  settled  a  pension  on  Ida 
son. 

The  character  of  this  eminent  man  has  beoi  presented 
under  TSiioos  hghts  by  the  writers  of  the  different  pattie8« 
It  must  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  be  a  parliamentary  leader  dian  he  was*  To  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he  joined  a 
manly  and  impressive  elocution;  his  delivery  was  grave 
and  dignified ;  his  person  tall  and  portly*  He  was  also  a 
statesman;  he  knew  how  to  select  his  measures,  and  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  expedients  to  carry  them  into  effect* 
Clarendon  says  that  he  was  ^'the  most  popular  man  flial 
ever  lived/'  and  that  no  man  better  understood  ^^the  tem« 
per  and  afiections  of  the  kingdom.^'  He  was  no  fiuiatic  in 
religion ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  particular 
ill-feeling  toward  the  episcopal  church*  What  his  original 
views  were  in  politics  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain ;  we  find 
him  of  late  the  determined  enemy  of  accommodation  with 
the  king  (in  whom  he  had  evidently  lost  all  confidence), 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  Like  all  politicians,  he  had  occasionally  recourse 
to  arts  not  strictly  justifiable  for  the  accomplishmoit  of 
his  objects* 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1643* 
The  next  year  opens  with  an  attenq)t  of  the  king  to  turn 
to  his  side  the  magic  of  the  name  of  parliament.  It  was 
the  advice  of  Hyde,  that  '^  since  the  whole  kingdom  was 
misled  by  the  reverence  they  had  to  parliaments,'^  he 
should  summon  all  those  who  had  left  that  at  Westmin- 
ster to  repair  to  Oxford.  Charles,  beside  his  inherent  an- 
tipathy to  parliaments,  feared  that  if  he  convened  the  le- 
gislature they  would  endeavour  to  efiect  a  peace — a  thing 
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to  wMch  he  had  no  mind.  It  was  therefore  widi  extreme 
reluctanee  that  he  gave  his  consent.  This  assembly  met 
on  the  29th  of  January^  1644$  the  house  of  lords  was  more 
than  the  double^  that  <tf  commons  nearly  the  half^  of  those 
at  Westminster;  but  as  many  were  absent  on  military 
commands^  the  number  which  met  were  forty-three  peers 
and  one^iundred  and  eighteen  commoners*.  Their  first 
thoughts  were  of  peaoe^  and  they  all  subscribed  that  very 
day  a  letter  to  lord  Essex^  inviting  him  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  effecting  a  termination  of  the  present  evils.  Essex, 
in  reply,  sent  the  covenant  and  two  dedaiations  of  the 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland.  As  Essex's  pre* 
text  for  not  communicating  the  letter  to  the  houses  was  its 
not  containing  an  acknowledgement  of  them,  the  king  was 
induced  (Mar.  3)  to  send  a  message  ^^  to  the  lords  and 
commons  of  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster.^'  This^ 
however,  they  treated  as  an  insidt,  as  it  put  those  at  Ox- 
ford on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  The  hopes  of  peace 
now  vanished,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

The  expedients  practised  on  both  sides  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies  were  as  follows.  The  parliament  got 
loans,  voluntary  or  forced,  from  the  merchants  of  the  city: 
they  required  all  those  who  had  not  subscribed  of  their 
own  accord  to  pay  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates : 
they  sequestrated  the  estates  of  all  delinquents  within 
their  quarters :  they  laid  a  weekly  assessment  of  10,000/. 
on  the  city  of  London,  and  24,000/.  on  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  where  their  power  prevailed :  in  imitation  of  the 
Dutch,  they  introduced  (for  the  first  time)  into  the  king- 
dom the  tax  ever  since  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
excise^  on  wine,  beer,  soap,  and  a  variety  of  foreign  and 

*  The  list  published  at  Oxford  made  the  peers  83,  the  commous  175 ;  a 
great  many  peers,  howerer,  had  been  created  of  late.  Whitelock  says  280 
members  appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  at  Westminster  (Jan.  30),  and 
that  100  were  absent  on  the  public  service ;  but  there  must  be  a  mistake,  for 
the  number  who  took  the  covenant  were  only  236,  and  of  these  12  afterwards 
went  over  to  the  king.  Their  house  of  lords  did  not  exceed  30.  See  Hallam, 
1L234. 
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domestio  article»*-^yeii  butdierB'  meat.  Thegr  had»  beside 
these^  sundry  other  expedients  for  raising  money.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  obtained  loans  from  his  adherents:  he 
issued  privy  seals ;  he  set  up  an  excise  also,  laid  a  weddy 
imposition  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  his  gar- 
risons, and  sequestrated  the  estates  of  delinquents  within 
his  quarters.  The  armies  on  both  sides  plundered;  but 
the  king's  troops,  led  by  such  men  as  Rupert,  Maurice, 
Groring,  and  Richard  Qreenvil,  committed  by  fiur  the  greats 
est  excesses  ^. 

The  hopes  of  the  king  £rom  the  cessation  in  Ireland 
were  disappointed.  In  the  last  November,  a  body  of  the 
troops  which  he  had  proposed  to  draw  to  his  aid  from  that 
countryt  landed  at  Mosfyn  in  Flintshire,  where  bemg 
joined  to  lord  Byron,  who  commanded  at  Chester,  they 
gained  sundxy  advantages  over  the  adherents  of  the  parliik 
ment.  Early  in  Januaiy  they  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Nantwich,  which  was  gallantly  defended,  and  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  was  then  at  Manchester,  having  j<uned  his 
forces  with  those  of  sir  William  Brereton,  advanced  to  its 
relief.  The  Anglo-Irish  anny,  though  said  to  be  inleiior 
in  number,  drew  out  (Jan«  25)  to  give  them  battle;  but 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  two  hours,  being  assailed  by 
the  garrison  in  their  rear,  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  five 
hundred  slain  and  fifleen  hundred  prisoners ;  among  these 
last  were  several  of  their  officers,  one  of  whom  was  colonel 
Monk,  afterwards  so  famous. 

In  the  west,  the  royal  forces  under  Hopton  had  advanced 
as  fiur  as  ArundeL  Waller,  who  had  about  ten  thousand 
men,  was  at  Famham,  whence  Tnamhing  ]>y  night  he  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  a  royal  regiment  at  Altoxi,  and 
then  reduced  Arundel  (Jan.  6).  The  king  having  sent  hia 
general,  the  earl  of  Brentford,  to  reinforce  Hopton,  the 

*  See  Appendii  (H). 

t  WUtdoek  expresses  Umself  In  some  places  is  If  the  troops  that  came 
oiFer  were  natWe  Irish,  but  this  is  quite  IneoiTect ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (p.  201}  la 
acevrate  in  this  point  as  nsnaL 
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two  annies^  about  equal  in  number^  engaged  at  Abiesford 
(Mar.  39) ;  the  royaliats  were  defeated  with  the  losa  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  Waller  then  took  and  plundered  Win** 
cheater. 

Newark-<m-Trent,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  roy- 
aUsts,  had  been  for  some  time  besieged  hj  the  parUamentary 
forces.  Prinoe  Rupert,  who  was  in  Cheshire,  haying  drawn 
together  a  good  body  of  horse,  prepared  to  relieve  it.  He 
marched  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  came  so  unexpectedly 
on  the  besiegers  (Mar.  22),  that  after  a  brief  resistance  they 
were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  depart,  leaving  their  arms,  ord- 
nance, and  ammunition. 

The  Scots  were  now  in  England.  On  the  19th  of  Ja* 
nuary,  the  earl  of  Leven  had  crossed  the  Tweed  and  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  town  of  Newcastle;  but  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  had  thrown  himself  into  it  the  day  before,  and 
Leven,  ordering  six  regiments  to  block  it  up,  proceeded 
southwards,  followed  by  the  royal  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men.  Leven  took  his  post  at  Sunderland,  where  he 
remained  for  five  weeks.  Meantime  lord  Fairfax,  being 
joined  by  his  son  sir  Thomas,  engaged  (April  11)  at 
Selby  colonel  Bellasis,  who  commanded  the  royalists  in 
Yorkshire,  and  routed  him ;  Newcastle,  who  was  at  Dur« 
ham,  immediately  fell  back  to  York,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  the  Scots  and  the  troops  of  Fairfax,  to  whose  aid,  some 
time  after  (June  3),  came  the  troops  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties (fourteen  thousand  in  number)  under  lord  Kimbolton, 
now  earl  of  Manchester,  and  his  Ueutenant-general^  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Essex  and  Waller  were  at  this  time  both  gradually  fq;>* 
proaching  Oxford  with  the  intention  of  confining  the  king's 
forces  to  that  oily.  But  one  night  (June  3)  the  king,  to 
deceive  Waller,  having  sent  a  body  of  foot  out  at  the  south 
gate  as  if  for  Abingdon,  left  the  town  by  the  north  gate 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  all  his  horse,  and 
proceeded  to  Worcester,  and  thence  to  Bewdley.  Waller, 
thinking  it  was  his  object  to  e£fect  a  junction  with  prince 

262 
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Rupert^  who  was  now  at  Liverpool^  threw  himself  between 
him  and  Shrewsbury.  Essex^  as  theur  plan  had  been  de- 
feated^ marched  away  to  the  west ;  the  king  then  made  a 
rapid  return  to  Oxford,  and  taking  thence  his  artillery  and 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  advanced  to  give  battle  to  Waller* 
The  two  armies  came  in  sight  near  Banbury,  the  river 
Charwell  dividing  them.  In  the  manoeuvres  to  bring  on 
an  action.  Waller  perceiving  (29th)  the  rear  of  the  king's 
army  to  be  separated  from  the  main  body,  passed  over 
Cropredy-bridge  with  a  body  of  his  troops  to  get  between 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  cross 
a  ford,  about  a  mile  lower  down.  He  was  however  routed 
and  driven  back  over  the  bridge  with  some  loss  by  the  earl 
of  Cleveland,  who  commanded  the  king's  rear-guard,  and 
his  army  having  gradually  dwindled  down  to  four  thousand 
men,  he  was  recalled  by  the  parliament.  There  was  a  party 
among  the  officers  of  the  royal  army,  headed  by  Wilmot, 
who  for  various  reasons  were  anxious  for  peace ;  and  fhey 
now  renewed  a  project  which  they  had  devised  before  the 
king  last  left  Oxford,  which  was  for  the  royal  forces  to 
advance  to  St.  Albans,  and  for  the  king  to  send  thence  a 
gracious  message  to  the  two  houses  and  the  city.  But 
Charles  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  any  measure  of  the 
kind,  and  he  determined  to  follow  Essex  to  the  west,  where 
the  queen  was  residing  at  Exeter,  having  just  been  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  in  that  town. 

York  meantime  was  hard  pressed :  Newcastle  had  sent 
to  the  king  to  say,  that  if  not  relieved  he  must  surrender^ 
and  Charles  had  written  (June  14)  to  Rupert,  directing 
him  to  lay  eveiy  other  project  aside  and  think  only  on  the 
relief  of  York.  The  active  prince  made  no  delay,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  June  he  appeared  within  view  of  that  city^ 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Next  day  the  allied 
army  drew  up  to  receive  him  on  Hessey-moor,  about  five 
miles  [from  the  town ;  Rupert  however  passed  the  Ouse 
and  entered  the  city.  Newcastle  wished  him  to  be  con- 
tent with  having  raised  the  siege,  intimating  that  there 
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were  differences  between  the  English  and  Scottish  com- 
manders^ which  might  ripen  into  discord.  But  Rupert^ 
beside  bis  own  inclination  to  it,  had  positive  orders  from  _ 
the  king  to  fight*.  Accordingly  next  day  (July  2)  the 
royal  army  pursued  the  enemy,  who  were  retiring  to  Tad- 
caster,  and  came  up  with  them  on  a  moor  named  Marston- 
moor.  The  numbers  were  about  equal,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand on  each  side :  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  com- 
manded by  Newcastle,  the  left  by  Rupert,  the  centre  by 
Goring,  Lucas,  and  Porter;  on  the  other  side,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  commanded  on  the  right,  Cromwell  on  the  left,  the 
centre  was  under  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earls  of  Manchester 
and  Leven. 

At  five  in  the  evening  both  sides  stood  ready  to  engage, 
but  the  action  did  not  commence  till  seven  t«  The  prince 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  charged  the  enemy^s  right 
wing  and  drove  them  off  the  field;  the  royal  centre  was 
equally  successful,  and  Leven  and  his  Scots  fled  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  but  Cromwell  was  victorious  on  the 
left ;  and  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  rallied  his  own  regi- 
ment, he  and  Cromwell  fell  on  the  troops  of  Rupert  and 
Goring,  and  night  closed  on  a  decisive  victory  on  the  side 
of  the  parliamentarians.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  said 
to  be  upwards  of  four  thousand,  of  whom  the  far  greater 
portion  were  royalists;  fifteen  hundred weremade  prisoners  j 
all  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  baggage  were  taken  J. 

*  See  the  king's  letter  in  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  Appendix  88. 

t  The  following  curious  fact  shows  how  much  less  than  one  might  suppose 
the  Civil  War  interfered  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  amusements  of  the  na- 
tion. A  country  squire  of  that  neighhourhood  was  out  with  his  hounds  on  the 
very  day  of  the  hattle  of  Marston-moor.    D'Israeli,  v.  49. 

t  The  queen,  who  had  lain-in  on  the  16th  of  June,  sent  ahout  'the  end  of 
the  month  to  Essex  for  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  Bath  for  her  health.  He  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  without  the  direction  of  parliament,  but  that  he  would 
not  only  give  her  a  safb  conduct,  but  accompany  her  himself  to  London-^where 
she  was  impeached !  "  It  is  painful,"  says  Godvnn,  "  to  see  the  effect  of  civil 
broils  as  displayed  in  such  instances  as  this;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  this 
style  of  reply  from  a  commander  so  noted  for  good-breeding  and  a  generona 
diaposition  as  Essex,  in  which  the  brutality  of  the  thought  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  ironical  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed." 
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Next  day  Rupert  retired  to  the  weatem  ooimties^  and  New- 
castle in  disgust  or  despair  departed  with  the  lords  Wid- 
drington  and  Falconberg^  and  retired  to  the  continent, 
where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years*  York  surrendered ; 
the  victorious  armies  separated;  the  Boots  moved  toward 
their  own  country^  and  dosed  the  campaign  by  the  storm 
of  Newcastle. 

The  royal  cause  was  now  hopeless  in  the  north,  but  for* 
tune  proved  more  propitious  in  the  west.  Prince  Maurice 
having  retired  on  the  approach  of  Essex,  Weymouth  sur- 
rendered to  him ;  but  as  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  prince^  he 
got  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Waller  and  the  approach  of  the 
king.  His  first  thought  was  to  give  the  royal  army  battle 
at  once,  but  lord  Roberts,  who  had  large  estates  in  Cornwall, 
prevailed  on  him  to  enter  that  county,  where  be  assured 
him  of  every  advantage.  Essex  therefore  crossed  the  Ta- 
mar  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  marched  by  Ldskeard 
and  Bodmin  to  Lostwithiel,  followed  by  the  royal  army. 
Charles,  thinking  this  a  good  time  for  negotiation,  wrote 
(Aug.  6)  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  Essex,  proposing 
that  the  two  armies  should  join  and  oblige  the  enemies  of 
peace  to  submit  to  terms.  Another  letter  came  to  Essex 
(9th)  firom  the  principal  officers  in  the  royal  army  to  the 
same  effect.  His  reply  was,  that  he  was  trusted  to  fight, 
not  to  treat,  and  that  the  best  advice  he  could  give  the  king 
was  to  go  to  his  parliament.  Charles  then  directed  all  his 
forces  to  draw  closer,  and  thus  surround  Essex's  army  and 
cut  off  their  supplies.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  therefore, 
Essex  found  his  condition  desperate ;  his  cavalry  under  sir 
William  Balfour  having  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night  (30th)  to  pass  between  two  of  the  divisions  of 
the  royal  army  and  get  off,  he  himself  and  some  of  his  chief 
oiBcers  went  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth,  leaving  the  infantry  and 
some  horse  under  Skippon.  This  brave  officer  proposed  to 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  cavalry  an4  force  their 
way,  but  the  attempt  appeared  too  hazardous,  and  (Sept.  2) 
a  surrender  was  proposed  and  accepted.    The  arms,  ord- 
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nance,  and  ammunition  were  given  up,  and  the  men  were 
conveyed  to  Poole  and  Wareham. 

Essex  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  army  was  re- 
assembled; Waller  and  Manchester  were  directed  to  join, 
and  the  combined  army  was  ordered  to  give  battle  to  the 
king  on  his  return  firom  ComwalL  On  a  Sunday  (Oct.  27) 
they  attacked  him  at  Newbury ;  the  action  commenced  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  till  ten  at  night*.  Essex 
was  absent  from  indisposition.  Though  the  king's  forces 
were  inferior  in  number,  the  result  was  dubious,  and  they 
marched  that  night  by  moonlight  in  view  of  the  enemy  to 
Wallingford.  A  few  days  after  (Nov.  9)  the  king  being 
joined  by  Rupert,  returned  for  his  artilleiy  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  he  had  left  at  Donnington  castle,  and  carried 
them  away  without  opposition.  The  parliamentarians  kept 
within  their  lines,  and  reftued  battle  when  offered.  This 
event  terminated  the  campaign. 

*  Chttiet  actnally  ran  away  diniog  the  balde.    See  Clarendon,  !▼.  587,  and 
Warbnrton's  note. 
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Bml  i>f  the  war. 

Ths  late  siioeeases  of  the  king  were  attributed  to  the  want 
of  harmony  among  the  parliamentary  generals.  Waller 
had  been  from  the  first  a  rival  of  Essex^  and  Manchester 
and  Cromwell^  his  second  in  command^  had  opposite  views 
imd  feelings.  The  religious  differences  of  presbyterian  and 
inde})endent  had  now  extended  to  the  army  also ;  Crom- 
well was  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party^  Manchester  and 
Waller  belonged  to  the  former,  while  Essex  preferred  the 
episcopalian  church.  Further,  both  he  and  Manchester 
wished  to  preserve  the  constitution  in  the  state,  while 
Cromwell  desired  a  republic.  It  was  therefore  suspected, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  neither  of  these  noblemen 
was  inclined  to  weaken  the  king  too  much. 

The  affair  of  Donnington  castle  brought  the  parties  who 
had  been  for  some  time  menacing  each  other  to  issue. 
Cromwell,  when  called  on  in  the  house  of  commons  to 
state  what  he  knew  of  it,  accused  Manchester  of  an  averse- 
ness  to  ending  the  war  by  the  sword,  and  of  thinking  that 
the  king  was  now  low  enough  for  a  peace  to  be  made. 
Next  day  Manchester  took  notice  of  this  in  the  lords,  and 
at  his  desire  a  day  being  fixed  for  the  purpose,  he  gave  ki9 
account  of  the  Donnington  affiur,  laying  the  chief  blame 
on  Cromwell.    He  also  stated  some  speeches  of  CromweU, 
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proving  him  to  be  hostile  to  the  peerage^  and  to  the  amity 
between  England  and  Scotland ;  such  as  his  saying  that  it 
would  never  be  well  with  England  till  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester were  plain  Mr.  Montague,  that  the  Scots  had 
crossed  the  Tweed  only  to  establish  presbytery,  and  that 
in  that  cause  he  would  as  soon  fight  against  them  as  the 
king.  He  added,  that  it  was  Cromwell's  design  to  form 
an  army  of  sectaries  who  might  dictate  to  both  king  and 
parliament. 

The  commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  if  this 
accusation  of  one  of  their  members  in  the  other  house  were 
not  a  breach  of  privilege.  Meantime  some  of  the  presby- 
terian  party  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  met  at  Essex* 
house,  and  sending  for  the  two  lawyers  Whitelock  and 
Maynard,  took  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  accusing 
Cromwell  as  an  incendiary  between  the  two  nations.  The 
lawyers,  however,  being  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was 
not  sufficient,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  commons  resolved  them** 
selves  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  with  regard  to  the  war*  After  a  long  silence 
Cromwell  rose  and  recommended  that  instead  of  an  inquiry 
they  should  devise  some  general  remedy  of  the  evils.  The 
next  speaker  said  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  commands  being 
divided.  A  third  proposed  that  no  member  of  either  house 
should  hold  any  civil  or  military  command  during  the  war. 
This  was  supported  by  Vane  and  opposed  by  Whitelock, 
Hollis,  and  others.  An  ordinance  to  this  effect,  however, 
passed  the  commons  (21st),  a  vain  attempt  having  been 
made  to  have  the  earl  of  Essex  excepted.  In  the  lords  it 
met  with  much  opposition;  for,  as  they  justly  objected,  it 
would  exclude  their  entire  order  from  all  offices  of  trust 
and  honour.    They  accordingly  rejected  it  (Jan.  13, 1645). 

Another  project  which  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  '  new  modeP  of  the  army.  On  the  21st  the  names 
of  the  principal  officers  of  it  were  put  to  the  vote  in  the 
commons.    Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  commander- 
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in-chief^  Skippon  major-general }  twenty-four  colonels  were 
appointed^  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
general.  The  lords  passed  the  ordinance  for  the  new  model 
(Feb.  15) ;  and  an  ordinance  similar  to  the  one  they  had 
rejected,  but  only  requiring  members  to  lay  down  the  offices 
which  they  held,  and  being  silent  as  to  their  re-appoint- 
ment, was  sent  up  to  them.  This  '  self-denying  ordinance' 
was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April,  Essex,  Manchester  and 
Denbigh  having  laid  dovm  their  commands  the  day  before. 

At  this  time  the  trial  of  archbishop  Laud,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year,  was  brought  to  its  close. 
In  twenty-four  articles  of  impeachment  the  commons  ac- 
cused him  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament 
and  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitraxy  power, 
and  also  ''to  alter  and  subvert  Ood's  true  refigion  by  law 
established  in  this  realm,  and  instead  thereof  to  set  up 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
church  of  Rome.''  The  trial  commenced  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1644 ;  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  commons 
were  serjeant  Wild,  and  Messrs.  Maynard,  Brown,  Nicho- 
las, and  Hill.  The  primate's  inveterate  foe,  Prynne^  was 
their  solicitor,  and  he  certainly  showed  none  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  generous  enemy.  He  seized  all  the  papers 
of  the  accused,  even  his  diary  and  his  written  defence ;  he 
hunted  out  witnesses  in  all  quarters,  and  if  Laud  was  not 
misinformed,  he  drilled  them  in  the  parts  which  they  were 
to  enact. 

The  archbishop,  though  refused  the  aid  of  counsel,  de- 
fended himself  with  spirit  and  ability.  He  either  justified 
what  he  was  charged  with  doing  or  impeached  the  charac- 
ter of  the  witnesses,  or  in  case  of  there  being  but  one  to  any 
fact,  denied  the  legality  of  his  evidence,  the  law,  in  cases 
of  treason,  requiring  two  witnesses.  When  charged  with 
any  of  the  acts  of  the  council,  the  star-chamber,  or  the 
high  commission,  his  defence  was  that  he  was  only  one  of 
many,  and  that  the  act  of  the  majority  was  ascribed  to  the 
whole.    Prynne  himself  allows  that  ^  he  made  as  full,  as 
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gallant  and  pithy  a  defence^  and  spoke  as  much  for  himself 
as  was  possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  invent/^  During 
twenty-one  days  in  the  space  of  six  months  the  trial  pro* 
ceeded  with  the  advantage  evidently  on  the  side  of  the 
prisoner^  and  when  (Oct.  11)  Mr.  Heame  his  counsel  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  question  of  whether  the  matters 
charged  against  him  amounted  to  treason  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land^  the  lords  were  staggered^  and  the 
reply  of  the  managers  failed  to  satisfy  them.  The  party 
in  the  commons  however^  who  sought  the  primate's  bloody 
were  resolved  not  to  be  balked ;  the  old  tactics  were  re- 
peated^ a  petition  of  the  citizens  numerously  signed  was 
presented  (28th)  by  a  great  number  of  people  praying  for 
speedy  justice  against  delinquents,  and  particularly  against 
the  archbishop.  Forthwith  a  bill  of  attainder  was  intro- 
duced ;  when  it  had  been  twice  read^  the  archbishop  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  hear  the 
evidence,  and  nine  days  were  given  him  to  prepare  his 
defence.  The  very  day  of  his  defence  (Nov.  11)  the  bill 
was  passed  with  but  one  dissentient  voice.  The  lords  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  certain  acts^  but  left  it  to  the  judges 
to  determine  their  quality.  Their  reply  was,  that  by  the 
statute-law  they  did  not  amount  to  treason,  but  that  the 
house  alone  was  judge  of  the  law  of  parliament.  On 
Christmas-day,  which  was  now  a  day  of  '^  fasting  and  pub- 
lic humiliation,'^  the  pulpits  were  set  at  work,  and  next 
morning  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
lords  $  and  on  the  4th  of  January  the  archbishop  was  pro- 
noimced  guilty  of  treason  by  a  minority  consisting  it  is 
said  of  only  six  members.  The  only  favour  the  prelate 
could  obtain  was  to  have  his  sentence  changed  from  hang^ 
ing  to  beheading.  On  the  10th  the  primate,  now  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age,  appeared  on  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  air,  Taking  Heb.  xii.  2.  for 
his  text,  he  made  a  speech  in  form  of  a  sermon  to  the 
people,  explaining  and  justifying  his  conduct.  It  was 
noted,  that  the  sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden,  shone 
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out  and  irradiated  his  calm  and  serene  oonntenanoe  as  lie 
Bpoke>  and  that  it  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  miien 
his  head  had  been  stricken  off.  Laud  died  with  all  ihm 
constancy  of  a  martyr. 

The  prhnate  was  a  narrow-minded^  supa^stitioas,  hot 
and  intempoate  man-^-a  pigmy  Gregory  VII.  Of  his 
sincerity  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  his  me&*- 
Bures  were  childish  and  mischievous,  and  he  may  jusdy  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  evils  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  then  afflicted.  Still  his  execution 
was  a  piece  of  gratuitous  malignity,  for  he  now  was  utterly 
powerless,  and  he  had  not  offended  against  the  known  laws 
of  the  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  no  respectable 
advocate  of  the  Long  Parliament  attempts  to  justify  this 
piece  of  wanton  barbarity*. 

Exactly  a  week  before  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  pri* 
mate  (Jan.  3)  the  parliament  had  by  an  ordinance  abolished 
the  hturgy  of  the  church  and  set  in  its  place  a  '^  Directory 
for  Public  Worship,'*  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines and  approved  of  by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland* 
Of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  we  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count. 

By  an  ordiiumce  of  the  12  th  of  June,  1643,  when  they 
were  looking  for  aid  from  the  Scots,  the  parliament  no- 
minated one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  who  with 
ten  peers  and  twenty  commoners,  and  three  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  were  to  examine  the  liturgy,  discipline  and 
government  of  the  church  of  England,  and  give  their  opi- 
nions thereon  to  one  or  both  houses.  The  object  of  the 
parliament  is  there  declared  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  church-government  and  the  formation  of  one 
of  ^^nearer  agreement  with  the  church  of  Scotland  and 
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*  **  It  was  done/'  says  Hobbes,  "  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Scots. 
What  Ludlow  says  (i.  72)  is  to  the  same  effect.  **  Poor  donner  ettr^  aax 
Ecoflsais/'  are  the  words  of  Sabran  the  F^nch  resident.  About  this  tune  also 
the  parliament  executed  the  two  Hothams  (Jan.  1  and  2),  sir  Alexander  Carew 
(Dec.  23),  who  had  engaged  to  surrender  Plymouth  to  Uie  king,  and  the  Irish 
rebels  Macmahon  (Nov.  22)  and  Macguire  (Feb.  20). 
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other  reformed  churches  abroad/'  that  is  the  establishment 
of  presbytery.  Among  those  nominated  were  some  prekites 
and  other  episeopalians,  but  they  never  gave  attendance. 
There  were  about  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  party  named 
Independents  in  the  assembly^  and  among  the  lay-assess- 
ors a  few  Erastians.  These  terms  require  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  presbyterian  system^  which  is  that  of  ibe  church  of 
Scotland,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  parity  in  rank  among 
its  ministers  and  a  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  It  rejects  all  peculiar  habits  for  the 
clergy  and  has  no  lituigy.  It  gives  the  power  of  the  keys^ 
that  is  of  excommunication,  censure,  etc.,  to  its  synods  and 
assemblies,  and  it  has  always  aimed  at  a  clerical  despotism 
similar  to  that  of  Rome.  At  this  time  the  presbyterians 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  toleration.  TTiey  could 
not  be  wrong,  and  it  were  sinful  to  rend  the  seamless  coat 
of  Jesus  by  permitting  error  to  prevail.  They  formed  the 
great  majority  in  the  parliament,  the  assembly,  and  the 
city. 

The  Independents  were  few  in  number  in  the  assembly, 
but  they  excelled  in  energy  and  skill  in  debate.  They 
held  that  every  congregation  of  Christians  should  be  inde^ 
pendent  of  all  others,  but  with  an  entire  power  over  its  own 
members.  They  were  therefore  the  strenuous  advocates  of 
toleration,  and  all  the  minor  sects,  such  as  the  Anabaptists, 
the  Antinomians,  etc.,  gladly  sheltered  themselves  under 
their  shadow.  Their  leading  divines  were  Nye,  Goodwin 
and  Burgess.  The  lords  Say  and  Wharton,  and  sir  Henry 
Vane  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  of  their  party  in  the  par- 
liament. 

While  the  church  of  Rome  claimed  the  universal  power 
of  the  keys,  the  church  of  England  and  the  Presbyterians 
demanded  it  over  the  whole  national  church,  and  the  In- 
dependents required  it  for  every  particular  congregation, 
a  small  party,  named  Erastians  from  Erastus,  a  German 
divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  denied  this  power  alto-> 
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gether.  They  held  that  the  pastoral  office  was  only  per* 
suasive^  that  all  the  ordinancea  of  religion  were  to  be  free 
and  open  to  all;  the  minister  might  dissuade  the  openly 
vicious  from  coming  to  the  Lord's-snpper,  for  example^ 
and  warn  them  of  their  danger^  but  he  might  not  refuse 
it.  To  the  state  alone  they  said  belonged  the  punishment 
of  all  oflences.  The  advocates  of  this  system  in  the  assem- 
bly were  Lightfoot,  Selden  and  Whitelock^  and  St.  John 
and  other  eminent  men  upheld  it  in  the  parliament. 

The  Scots,  after  their  usual  manner,  took  advantage  of 
their  present  position  to  dictate,  and  tliey  would  fain  have 
forced  on  the  English  nation  their  own  system  of  presby- 
tery, pure  and  unaltered ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
volted at  this,  and  some  modifications  were  made.  The 
Liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  Directory  for 
Public  Worship,  as  we  have  seen,  was  substituted  for  it. 
It  being  found  however  that  many  parishes  persisted  in 
using  the  Book  of  Common  Ptayer,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  (Aug.  23, 1645)  imposing  a  fine  of  5L  for  the  first 
ofience,  10/.  for  the  second,  and  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
the  third,  on  any  one  who  in  a  church,  chapel,  or  even 
private  family,  should  use  the  prayer-book,  and  all  prayer- 
books  remaining  in  churches  and  chapeb  were  ordered  to 
be  given  up  to  the  committees  of  counties.  Such  were 
the  tolerant  principles  of  these  abhorrers  of  the  despotism 
of  Laud. 

The  parliament  also  appointed  a  committee  for  scandal- 
ous ministers,  with  subordinate  committees  in  the  several 
counties.  These  were  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  lives 
and  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  and  to  eject  firom  their  livings 
such  as  were  proved  guilty  of  immorality,  of  false  doctrine, 
t.e.  Arminianism  and  such  like,  or  what  perhaps  was  a 
greater  offence  in  the  eyes  of  their  judges,  malignancy  or 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  king;  those  who  should  re^ 
fuse  to  take  the  covenant  were  also  to  be  deprived.  The 
number  of  the  ejected  clergy  was  nearly  two  thousand;  the 
greater  part  however  we  are  assured  were  put  out  for  im- 
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morality^  in  whose  places  were  substituted  men  recom- 
mended by  the  parishes  and  approved  of  by  the  assembly 
of  divines.  A  fifth  of  the  income  was  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  ejected  ministers.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  also  visited  by  the  earl  of  Man* 
Chester,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  heads  and  fellows 
of  colleges  were  expelled  for  malignancy,  and  others  put  in 
their  places. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  going  on. 
The  king  having  sent  two  messages  proposing  a  treaty,  the 
parliament  appointed  commissioners  to  repair  to  Oxford 
(Nov.  20),  but  only  as  bearers  of  propositions.  After  a 
stay  of  a  few  days  they  returned  (29th)  with  the  king's 
reply.  This  was  a  demand  of  a  safe  conduct  for  the 
duke  of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  come 
with  his  answer  to  their  propositions.  After  some  debate 
this  was  agreed  to ;  the  two  noblemen  came,  and  after  the 
usual  delays  it  was  arranged  that  commissioners  from  both 
sides  should  meet  at  Uxbridge,  and  during  a  space  of 
twenty  days  discuss  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute, 
namely,  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  each  to  be  de* 
bated  for  three  days  in  rotation. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  oommissionerB  on  both  sides 
met  at  Uxbridge.  The  royalists  were  sixteen  in  number, 
those  of  the  parliament  twelve,  together  with  four  Scottish 
commissioners ;  both  parties  were  attended  by  their  di- 
vines. After  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  they 
commenced  with  the  subject  of  religion.  The  parliament 
insisted  on  the  unqualified  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  the 
establishment  of  presbytery :  the  king  would  not  abandon 
the  former,  which  he  regarded  as  of  divine  institution ;  but 
he  was  willing  to  limit  it,  to  refonn  abuses  m  it,  and  to 
grant  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  in  matters  of  cere- 
monies. TThis  subject  having  been  debated  for  three  days 
to  no  purpo8e,.they  next  passed  to  the  militia.  The  par- 
liament demanded  that  it  should  be  entirely  vested  in  them 
and  in  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide.   They  relaxed 
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so  fiir  as  to  demand  it  only  for  seven  years,  after  whidi  it 
should  be  settled  by  bill  or  agreement  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  The  king  was  willing  to  surrender  it  for  three 
years,  provided  it  then  returned  fully  to  the  crown. '  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  the  parliament  required  the  cessation  to 
be  dedared  null  and  void,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
government  of  that  country  to  be  committed  to  them ;  the 
royal  commissioners  justified  the  king  in  making  the  cessa- 
tion, and  asserted  that  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  maintain 
it.  These  matters  were  debated  over  and  over  till  tiie  22nd 
of  February,  when  the  parliament  having  refused  to  pro- 
long the  treaty,  the  commissioners  returned  to  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  and  preparations  were  made  for  another  ap- 
peal to  the  sword. 

This  treaty,  the  inutility  of  which  must  have  been  ap- 
parent, had  been  entered  into  solely  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  on  both  sides  who  were  weary  of  the  evils 
of  war  and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  Among  these 
the  king  himself  cannot  be  included,  for  he  was  determined 
to  concede  none  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  his  usual  du- 
plicity was  displayed  even  in  the  commencement;  for  when 
he  had  been  induced  to  style  in  his  answer  the  two  houses 
the  parliament  of  England,  he  writes  to  the  queen,  ''If  there 
had  been  but  two  beside  myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not 
done  it;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that 
the  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parlia- 
ment,''  and  he  adds  that  it  is  so  registered  in  the  coundi 
book.  He  was  besides  negotiating  for  foreign  aid,  and 
treating  for  a  peace  and  an  army  with  the  Irish  rebels ; 
and  he  was  so  much  elated  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
successes  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  being  shortly  able  to  resume  the  plenitude  of 
his  despotism. 

Their  adoption  of  the  covenant  and  presbyteiy  to  gratify 
their  selfish  and  self-sufficient  allies,  made  accommodation 
more  difficult  on  the  side  of  the  parUament,  as  they  could 
not  now  recede,  and  every  person  of  candoiu*  must,  we 
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think,  allow  that  they  could  not  with  safety  resign  the 
power  o[  the  sword  to  their  unforgiving  sovereign.  '^  He 
who  was  reasonable  among  them  (the  commissioners)/^ 
jMiys  Clarendon,  ^'thought  it  veryunreasonaUe  to  deny  them 
that  necessary  security,  and  beUeved  it  could  proceed  from 
nothing  eke  but  a  resolution  to  take  the  highest  vengeance 
upon  their  rebellion'^ — an  inference,  the  truth  of  which  he 
does  not  deny.  In  effect,  when  the  situations  and  tempers 
of  the  parties  are  considered,  it  is  manifest  that  there  was 
no  room  for  accommodation,  that  one  or  other  must  be 
subdued,  and  despotism  of  one  kind  or  other  be  the 
result. 

In  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  earls  of  Mon* 
trose  and  Antrim*  had  come  to  Oxford  with  tenders  of 
their  services  to  the  crown.  They  were  both  inveterate 
enemies  of  Argyle,who  had  now  the  chief  power  in  Scotland, 
and  Montrose  asserted  that  if  Antrim  could  raise  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  men  in  Ireland  and  land  them  in 
the  Highlands,  he  himself  would  be  able  to  join  them  with 
so  many  of  the  Highland  clansmen,  loyal  to  the  king  and 
enemies  of  Argyle,  as  would  make  such  a  diversion,  as 
would,  if  not  recover  the  kingdom,  at  least  oblige  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  £ngland  to  return  to  its  defence.  The  king 
listened  to  the  proposal,  and  gave  them  the  necessary  com- 
missions. Antrim  forthwith  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and 
raising  about  eighteen  hundred  men  among  his  clan  there, 
sent  them  over  under  his  kinsman  sir  Alister  M'Donnel 
named  Colkitto.  Montrose  having  left  Oxford  with  a 
good  company,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  with  only  two 
attendants  eluded  the  vigilance  of  both  nations  till  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Orampians,  where  he  remained 
concealed  till  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  Irish.  He  di- 
rected them  to  join  him  in  Athol,  where  at  their  head  he 

*  Randal  M'Donnel  earl  of  Antrim,  an  IrUh  catholic  noUenuui,  had 
married  the  widow  of  Buckingham^  who  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
earl  of  Rutland.  Her  wealth  gave  him  consideration ;  but  Clarendon  describes 
him  as  a  vain  weak  man. 

YOii*  n«  2  H 
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unfurled theroyal  Btandard^andBummoned  the  claim  to  amifi* 
They  responded  to  his  call ;  he  poured  down  on  the  Low- 
lands ;  at  Tippermuir  (Sept.  1)  he  defeated  the  lord  Elcho, 
and  then  entered  and  plundered  the  town  of  Perth.  He 
then  moved  northwards;  the  bridge  of  Dee  was  defended  hj 
lord  Burley,  but  his  men  fled  at  the  first  shocks  and  the 
ferocious  followers  of  Montrose  entered  Aberdeen  pell-meU 
with  them.  The  town  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  massa- 
cre for  four  days.  The  Irish^  we  are  tdd^  displayed  a 
thriftiness  in  their  barbarity  such  as  one  might  rather  have 
looked  for  in  the  Scots^  for  they  stripped  their  victims 
naked  before  they  murdered  titem,  lest  their  clothes  should 
be  spoilt. 

The  approach  of  Argyle  with  a  superior  force  obliged 
Montrose  to  quit  Aberdeen  on  the  fifUi  day.  He  moved 
toward  the  Spey,  and  finding  its  opposite  bank  guarded,  he 
buried  his  ordnance  in  a  morass^  and  went  up  the  stream 
till  he  reached  the  forests  of  Strathspey  and  the  mountains 
of  Badenoch.  He  then  descended  into  Athol  and  Angus, 
still  followed  by  Aigyle,  and  suddenly  crossing  the  Grsm- 
pians,  again  moved  northwards  in  hopes  of  rousing  the 
Gordons  to  arms.  At  Fyvie  castle  he  was  nearly  sur* 
rounded,  but  after  sustaining  the  repeated  attacks  of  a  su* 
perior  force,  he  retired  by  night,  and  efiected  his  retreat  to 
Badenoch.  Argyle,  wearied  out,  as  it  was  now  far  in  the 
winter,  returned  to  his  castle  of  Inverary,  where  he  deemed 
himself  in  perfect  security.  But  the  energetic  and  vindic- 
tive Montrose  amidst  the  snows  of  December  (ISth),  pene-* 
trated  by  passes  only  trodden  by  the  herdsmen  in  summer 
into  Argyleshire.  The  savage  Irish,  and  no  less  savage 
clansmen,  let  all  their  fiiry  loose  on  the  devoted  district  $ 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  the  cattle  driven  off  or  de- 
stroyed, the  houses  and  com  burnt.  Aiigyle  himself  only 
escaped  by  putting  to  sea  in  an  open  boat.  After  seven 
weeks  spent  in  the  work  of  devastation,  Montrose  moved 
toward  Inverness.  Argyle,  who  had  rallied  the  scattered 
Campbells,  was  now  with  three  thousand  men  at  Inverlochyj 
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at  the  western  extremity  of  the  cham  of  Highland  lakes. 
By  a  secret  and  circuitous  route^  Montrose  returned  and 
fell  on  his  vanguard  by  night.  The  moon  giving  her  light, 
the  troops  skirmished  till  day.  In  the  morning  (Feb.  2) 
the  fight  began :  Argyle^  in  whose  character  there  was  lit^ 
tie  of  chivalry,  viewed  firom  a  boat  in  the  lake  the  noble 
but  unavailing  struggles  of  his  gallant  Campbells,  and  the 
slaughter  of  one  half  of  their  number.  Montrose,  elate 
with  his  victory,  wrote  to  the  king  promising  soon  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  a  gallant  army;  and  this  letter  arriving 
during  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  aided  to  prevent  the  san- 
guine monarch  from  complying  with  terms  on  which  peace 
might  have  been  effected.  Montrose  returned  to  the  north ; 
the  Grants  and  Gordons  joined  him;  he  spread  his  ravages 
as  before ;  Dundee  was  stormed  and  partly  burnt  (Apr.  4). 
But  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  under  BaiUie  and 
that  soldier  of  fortune  Hurry,  now  again  against  the  king, 
obliged  him  to  return  to  the  mountbins  with  some  loss. 
Baillie  then  entered  Athol,  while  Hurry  moved  northwards 
after  Montrose,  to  whom  he  gave  battle  at  Aldean,  near 
Nairn,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  Baillie  himself  was  soon  after  overthrown  at  Alford 
on  the  Don. 

The  English  parliament  had  now  completed  their  New 
Model.  It  consisted  of  six  thousand  horse  divided  into  ten 
regiments,  one  thousand  dragoons,  and  fourteen  thousand 
foot  in  twelve  regiments  of  ten  companies  each.  These 
regiments  were  composed  of  men  from  the  old  armies, 
chiefly  those  of  a  religious  cast  and  inclined  to  the  party 
of  the  Independents.  A  more  rigorous  discipline  was  in- 
troduced than  had  hitherto  pvevailed,  and  thus  was  formed 
that  noble  army,  which,  actuated  by  a  higher  principle 
than  the  mere  love  of  pay  and  plunder,  never  encountered 
a  defeat,  and  has  left  its  memory  a  subject  of  admiration 
to  posterity. 

The  king  had  given  the  nominal  command  of  his  forces 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  the  real  power  to  prince  Rupert 

2h2 
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as  his  lieutenant.  He  had  also  sent  the  prince  to  Bristol^ 
ostensibly  to  command  in  the  west,  but  reallj  because^  as 
he  himself  used  to  express  it,  ^  he  and  his  son  were  too 
great  a  prize  to  be  ventured  in  one  bottom.'*  Goring  and 
Greenvil  had  separate  commands  in  the  west,  and  the  li- 
cense in  which  these  profligate  commanders  indulged  their 
men,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  them,  gave  origin 
to  a  defensive  association  among  the  country-people  in  the 
counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon,  and  a  si- 
milar association  appeared  in  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 
The  object  of  these  people,  who  were  named,  from  their 
principal  weapon.  Clubmen,  was  to  preserve  their  proper- 
ty from  the  hands  of  both  parties;  and  as  the  royalists  were 
the  greater  plunderers,  their  hostility  was  chiefly  directed 
against  them.  Many  of  the  loyal  gentry  however  counte- 
nanced them,  in  hopes  of  being  able  hereafter  to  render 
them  serviceable  to  the  royal  cause*. 

About  a  third  of  the  kingdom  still  obeyed  the  king;  his 
army  was  more  numerous  than  the  New  Model,  but  it  was 
scattered  and  divided ;  its  oi&cers  were  at  discord,  and  the 
men  demoralisedi  He  was,  however,  the  first  to  take  the 
field,  and  leaving  Oxford  (May  7)  &t  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  cavalry,  he 
proceeded  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  The  enemy  re- 
tired at  the  rumour  of  his  approach.  He  then  advanced 
against  the  town  of  Leicester,  which  was  taken  by  storm 
and  plundered.  Fairfax,  who  had  been  on  his  way  to  the 
relief  of  Taunton,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists 
under  Greenvil,  was  ordered  to  return,  and  being  baffled 
in  his  expectations  of  gaining  Oxford  by  means  of  a  party 
within  the  walls,  he  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  king. 
Near  the  village  of  Naseby,  between  Daventry  and  Har- 
borough,  his  van  overtook  the  rear  of  the  royalists  (June 
13),  and  next  morning  the  two  armies  stood  prepared  for 
action,  the  advantage  in  numbers  being  on  the  side  of 
Fairfax.     Sir  Jacob  (now  lord)  Astley  commanded  the 

*  See  Clvendon,  v.  197. 
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royalist  infantry  in  the  centre,  prince  Rupert  the  horse 
on  the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  that  on  the 
left  wing.  In  the  other  army  Fairfax  himself  led  the 
centre,  Cromwell*  the  right,  and  Ireton  the  left  wing. 
Rupert,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  bore  down  all  before 
him ;  Ireton  was  wounded,  and  for  some  time  a  prisoner ; 
but  Rupert  never  knew  when  to  stop,  and  instead  of  re- 
tiuning  to  support  his  friends,  he  wasted  his  time  in  sum- 
moning  the  enemy's  artillery,  Cromwell,  who  had  been 
equally  successful  on  his  side,  knew  better  how  to  use  his 
victory :  leaving  four  squadrons  to  watch  the  fugitives,  he 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  royal  centre,  who  had  hitherto  main- 
tained the  fight  with  advantage  against  those  opposed  to 
them.  Dismayed  at  finding  themselves  assailed  in  front 
and  rear,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter. 
One  regiment,  however,  though  twice  charged,  remained 
imbroken.  Fairfax  then  making  Doyley,  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  attack  it  in  firont,  while  himself  took  it  in  the 
rear,  it  at  length  was  broken ;  Fairfax  with  his  own  hand 
killed  the  ensign,  and  seized  the  colours.  When  the  sol- 
dier to  whose  charge  he  committed  them  boasted  of  the 
deed  as  his  own,  Fairfax  said,  ^^Let  him  retain  that  honour ; 
I  have  to-day  acquired  enough  beside.'^  The  king  showed 
equal  heroism  ;  when  he  saw  his  infantry  broken,  he  cried 
to  his  guard  and  to  such  of  the  horse  as  had  gathered  about 
him,  ^^  One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  day !  '^  but 
they  had  no  heart  to  renew  the  combat,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  field.  The  victory  of  the  parliament-army  was 
complete.  They  took  four  thousand  five  hundred  prison- 
ers, and  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  this  decisive  defeat  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists  did  not' exceed  three  or  four  hundred  menf* 

Among  the  spoils  at  Naseby  was  the  king's  cabinet, 
containing  his  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and  other 

*  Accident  or  design  had  continued  to  exempt  Cromwell  from  the  operation 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance  introduced  by  myself.  Dr.  Lingard  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  Cromwell  had  no  hope  or  design  of  being  exempted  from  its 
operation. 

t  Ludlow,  L  132.    May's  Breviary  in  Maseres'  Select  Tracts,  p.  77. 
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important  documents.  A  selection  of  these  was  made  by 
the  parliament,  and  published  with  remarks,  under  the 
title  of  ^The  King's  Cabinet  Unclosed/  Charles  himself 
acknowledged  that  the  collection  was  genuine,  but  com* 
plained  that  some  papers  were  kept  back  which  wouM 
have  explained  dubious  passages.  The  royalists  censured 
this  act  as  base  and  barbarous ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  men  would  forego  so  fair  an  occasion  of 
vindicating  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  these 
letters  presented'*'. 

They  proved,  in  fact,  but  too  well  the  king's  insinoerily 
in  the  late  treaty.  Thus  he  writes  to  the  queen  (Jan.  2) : 
''As  to  my  calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall 
refer  thee  to  Digby  for  particular  satisfaction :  this  in  ge- 
neral. If  there  had  been  but  two,  besides  myself,  of  my 
opinion,  I  had  not  done  it;  and  the  argument  that  pre- 
vailed with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  noways  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  a  parliament,  upon  which  condition  and 
construction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherways;  and]  accordingly 
it  is  registered  in  the  council-books,  with  the  coundl^s 
unanimous  approbation.''  Again  he  says  (Jan  9),  ''The 
settlement  of  religion  and  the  militia  are  the  first  to  be 
treated  on ;  and  be  confident,  that  I  will  neither  quit  epi- 
scopacy nor  that  sword  which  God  hath  given  into  my 
hands.''  On  the  15th  of  February  he  writes,  "Thou  need- 
est  not  doubt  the  issue  of  this  treaty,  for  my  commissioners 
are  so  well  chosen,  though  I  say  it,  that  lliey  will  neither 
be  threatened  nor  disputed  firom  the  grounds  I  have  given 
them,  which,  upon  my  word,  is  according  to  the  little  note 
thou  so  well  remembers";  and,  "Be  confident,  that  in 
making  peace,  I  shall  ever  show  my  constancy  in  adherii^ 
to  bishops  and  all  our  fiiendstj  and  not 'forget  to  put  a 

*  Hume  notices  the  honourable  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  not  opening  a 
letter  from  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  his  wife ;  but  they  had  nothing  to  learn 
from  it :  had  a  private  letter  from  the  king  to  the  queen  of  Spain  fisllen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  at  any  time,  they  would  probably  have  sent  it  un- 
opened,   lingard's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  candid.    See  Hallam,  ii.  259. 

t  The  queen  had  written  (Dec.  16),  "that  you  do  not  abandon  those  who 
have  served  yon,  for  fear  they  do  fonidce  yon  in  your  need"}  and,  **  for  if  you 
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• 

short  period  to  this  perpetual  parliament.^'  After  the 
breaking  off  of  the  treaty,  he  writes  (Mar.  13),  somewhat 
elated  at  getting  rid  of  his  Oxford  parliament.  '^And 
now/'  says  he,  ^'  if  I  do  anything  unhandsome  or  disad- 
vantageous to  myself  or  friends,  it  will  be  merely  my  own 
fiiult.''  He  then  notices  his  fears  that  he  should  have 
been  pressed  ''to  make  some  overtures  to  renew  the  treaty,'' 
but  now,  if  renewed,  it  shall  be  to  his  honour  and  advan- 
tage; ''  I  being  now  as  well  freed  from  the  place  of  base 
and  mutinous  motions  (that  is  to  say,  our  mongrel  parlia* 
ment  here),  as  of  the  chief  causers."  These  were  Wilmot, 
Sussex,  and  Percy,  whom  he  had  sent  away  to  the  queen 
in  France,  which  he  thought  ''would  rather  prove  a  change 
than  an  end  of  their  viUanies";  t.  e.  their  desire  for  peace. 
A  frequent  topic  in  these  letters  is  a  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  for  his  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  aid 
the  royal  cause  in  England.  Charles  also  writes  to  the 
queen  (Mar.  5),  "  I  give  thee  power  to  promise  in  my 
name,  to  whom  thou  thinkest  most  fit,  that  I  will  take 
away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics  in 
England  as  soon  as  God  shall  enable  me  to  do  it,  so  as  by 
their  means  or  in  their  favours  I  may  have  so  powerful  as- 
sistance as  may  deserve  so  great  a  favour,  and  enable  me 
to  do  it."  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  at  this  time  going  to 
Rome  to  solicit  aid  from  the  pope,  and  the  king  had  writ- 
ten to  Ormond  (Feb.  27)>  commanding  him  "  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Irish,  whatever  it  cost;  so  that  my  pro- 
testant  subjects  there  may  be  secured,  and  my  regal  au- 
thority there  be  preserved";  he  had  even  sent  Glamorgan 
on  his  secret  mission  to  Ireland.  In  short,  Charles'  maxim 
for  regaining  his  despotism  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
one  oiFleciere  si  negueo  wperot  Aeheronta  movebo^ 

do  agree  upon  strictneis  against  the  catholicst  it  would  discourage  them  to  serve 
you ;  and  if  afterwards  there  should  he  no  peace,  you  could  nerer  expect  snc- 
oours  from  Ireland  or  any  other  catholic  princes,  for  they  would  believe  you 
would  abandon  them  after  you  have  served  yourself";  and  (Jan.  17),  "above 
an,  have  a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  bishops 
u  the  poor  catholics." 
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We  now  return  to  our  narrative*  After  the  fatal  rout  at 
Naseby  the  king  directed  his  steps  to  Leicester^  whenoe  he 
retired  to  Hereford.  He  then  enjoyed  for  some  days  the 
festivities  of  Ragland  castle^  the  seat  of  the  venerable  mar- 
quess of  Worcester,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cardiff.  In 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  this  place  to  prince  Rupert^ 
who  now  commanded  at  Bristol^  and  who  joined  in  the 
common  desire  for  peace,  we  may  discern  the  still  unbend- 
ing character  of  this  ^^  incomparable  king,^^  as  Clarendon 
styles  him.  '^  Speaking  either/'  says  he,  ^^  as  to  mere 
soldiers  or  statesmen,  I  must  say  there  is  no  probability 
but  of  my  ruin ;  but  as  to  Christians,  I  must  tell  you  that 
God  wiU  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  his  cause  to  be 
overthrown.'^  His  only  hopes  for  himself  were  to  end  his 
days  with  honour  and  a  good  conscience ;  his  friends,  if 
thqr  stayed  with  him,  must  expect  to  die  or  to  live  mi- 
serably; yet  he  will  not  ^^  go  less''  than  what  he  offered  at 
Uxbridge,  though  he  confesses  it  would  be  as  great  a  mi- 
racle if  they  consented  to  it,  as  if  in  a  month  hence  he 
should  be  as  he  was  just  before  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

Each  day  brought  tidings  of  losses.  Leicester  had  sur- 
rendered when  Fairfax  appeared.  He  then  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Taunton,  whence  Goring  retired  at  his  approach; 
but  Fairfax  brought  him  to  action  at  Lamport  in  Somerset 
(July  10),  and  defeated  him;  Bridgewater,  deemed  im- 
pregnable, siurendered  (23d).  Bath  and  Sherborne  sub- 
mitted. In  the  north,  Scarborough,  Pomfret,  and  Carlisle 
had  yielded ;  and  the  Scots,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  this  last,  came  and  sat  down  before  Hereford. 
The  king,  quitting  Wales,  hastened  to  Newark,  and  find- 
ing that  the  Scottish  horse  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  biuBt 
into  and  ravaged  the  eastern  counties,  and  at  length  (Aug. 
28)  reached  Oxford  in  safety.  Here  he  was  cheered  with 
intelligence  of  another  victory  gained  by  Montrose.  This 
indefatigable  chief,  having  again  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  spread  devastation 
over  the  country  to  the  Forth.    Baillie  was  advantageously 
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posted  at  Kilsyth^  near  Stirling,  and  he  \rished  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  but,  like  Pompeius  at  Pharsalia,  he  was 
overruled  by  the  committee  of  estates,  and  obliged  to 
move  from  his  strong  position  and  prepare  for  battle.  Ere 
his  men  were  drawn  up  (Aug.  15)  his  horse  were  driven 
back  on  the  foot,  and  the  Irish  and  clansmen  rushed  on 
with  wild  yells  and  savage  gestures.  His  troops  broke 
and  fled ;  they  were  pursued  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  five  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were  slain.  AH  Scotland 
was  now  open  to  Montrose.  Glasgow  and  other  towns 
submitted ;  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  sent  him  their  royal- 
ist prisoners ;  the  marquess  of  Douglas  and  other  nobles 
joined  him,  and  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Glasgow. 

At  this  news,  the  Scottish  horse  under  David  Lesley, 
who  were  now  (Aug.  26)  at  Nottingham,  hastened  back  to 
their  own  country;  and  the  king  leaving  Oxford  with  five 
thousand  men,  came  and  raised  the  siege  of  Hereford.  He 
was  then  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Bristol ;  but  at  Rag- 
land  castle  he  learned,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  it  had  sur- 
rendered. Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  a  good  garrison,  had 
engaged  to  maintain  it  for  four  months,  had  given  it  up  as 
soon  as  Fairfax  forced  his  lines  (Sep.  10).  The  king  in  his 
anger  revoked  the  commission  he  should  never  have  given 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  then  led 
his  forces  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  which  colonel  Jones  was 
besieging.  He  was  followed  by  the  parliamentary  general 
Pointz,  who  fell  on  his  rear  while  he  was  attacking  Jones 
(23rd);  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder  with 
the  loss  of  six  hundred  slain  and  one  thousand  prisoners. 
He  hastened  to  Bridgenorth  and  thence  to  Newark  (Oct.  4). 
Here  he  halted  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  when, 
finding  that  his  enemies  were  increasing  around  it,  and 
that  the  Scots  were  returning,  he  stole  away  in  the  night 
(Nov.  3),  with  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse,  and  contrived 
to  reach  Oxford  on  the  second  day,  where  he  remained  for 
the  winter. 

The  brilliant  hopes  excited  by  Montrose  were  now  at  an 
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end;  his  highland  followers  had^  after  their  usual  manner, 
quitted  him  to  go  home  to  secure  their  plunder;  and  ha- 
ving  stationed  himself  with  the  remainder  at  Philip-haugh, 
near  Selkirk,  in  Ettrick  forest,  he  was  suddenly  ftllen  on 
by  Lesley,  and  after  doing  all  that  was  in  man  to  avert  de- 
feat, he  was  totaUy  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  once  more  to 
the  mountains.  Digby  and  Langdale,  who  were  coming  to 
join  him  with  fifteen  hundred  English  horse,  aflier  routing 
a  party  of  the  enemy  at  Doncaster,  and  being  themselves 
defeated  by  colonel  Copley  at  Sherborne,  reached  Dum- 
fries ;  but  getting  no  account  of  Montrose,  they  disbanded 
their  men  and  passed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  whence 
Digby  proceeded  to  Dublin. 

The  negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  king's  only  hopes  lay  in  Ireland,  where  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  mysterious  treaty  with  the  insur- 
gents. Hb  wish  had  been  to  convert  the  cessation  into  a 
permanent  peace;  but  the  bigotry  of  the  native  Irish, 
headed  by  their  clergy,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  the  establishment  of  their  religion.  To  this  Oi^ 
mond,  as  a  protestant,  neither  could  nor  would  consent; 
Charles  then  looked  out  for  another  agent,  and  such  he 
found  in  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  marquess  of  Wor- 
cester, a  catholic,  his  personal  Mend,  and  romantically  and 
devotedly  loyal.  Herbert,  now  created  earl  of  Glamorgan^ 
received  in  the  month  of  January  (1645)  various  instruc- 
tions and  commissions  to  treat  with  the  Irish  confederates, 
the  king  pledging  himself  to  make  good  whatever  he  should 
conclude.  They  were  sealed  with  the  private  signet  and 
blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  pope  and  other  princes, 
which  he  was  to  insert  himself,  '^  to  the  end,''  said  Glamor- 
gan, ^'the  king  might  have  a  starting-hole  to  deny  the 
having  ^ven  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted  against  by 
his  own  subjects ;  leaving  me,  as  it  were,  at  stake,  who  for 
his  m^esty's  sake,  was  willing  to  undergo  it,  trusting  to 
his  word  alone." 

Thus  furfiished,  Glamorgan  proceeded  to  Ireland  (Apr. 
30),  where  Rinuccini^  a  papal  nuncio^  was  now  expected 
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to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  pope^  he  had  letters  from  the  king. 
Having  communicated  his  instructions  to  a  certain  extent 
to  Ormond,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  Irish  at  Kilkenny^  to  which  town 
Glamoigan  proceeded ;  and  he  there  (Aug.  25)  concluded 
a  secret  treaty^  by  which  the  catholics  were  to  enjoy  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion^  and  all  the  churches  and 
their  revenues  which  were  not  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  protestant  clergy;  thqr  in  return^  were  to  supply  the 
king  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  armed  men^  and  to  de* 
vote  two-thirds  of  the  church  revenues  to  his  service^  du- 
ring the  war.  A  public  treaty  was,  meantime,  going  on 
w^  Ormond,  who  scrupled  on  the  subject  Jf  ^4on. 
But  while  he  hesitated,  the  parliament  got  hold  of  the  se- 
cret treaty;  for  the  titidar  archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  martial 
prelate,  happening  to  be  killed  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
Scots  and  Irish  (Oct.  17)>  copies  of  all  the  documents  were 
found  in  his  carriage,  and  transmitted  to  London.  When 
Ormond  got  information  of  this,  which  was  not  till  Christ- 
mas, he  called  a  council,  and  it  was  determined,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Digby,  to  arrest  Glamorgan  for  high-treason ; 
and  Digby  wrote  in  very  strong  and  indignant  terms  to 
the  king.  Charles,  in  a  message  to  the  parUament  (Jan. 
29,  1646),  solemnly  disavowed  Glamorgan's  proceedings, 
averring  that  he  had  only  given  him  a  commission  to  raise, 
soldiers.  To  Ormond,  who  had  Glamorgan's  warrant  now 
in  his  hands,  the  king  wrote  evasively,  asserting  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  it,  and  that  if  he  did  give  such  a  war- 
rant, it  was  with  an  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be 
employed  without  the  lord-lieutenant's  approbation.  Gla- 
morgan, of  whose  innocence  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was 
not  long  a  prisoner.  He  hastened  to  Kilkenny  to  resume 
the  treaty  (Jan.  22),  and  obtained  an  immediate  aid  of  six 
thousand  men ;  but  while  he  was  waiting  for  transports  to 
carry  them  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  he  learned  the  fall  of 
that  city,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  in  England. 
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He  therefcxre  disbanded  his  army,  but  stili  renudned  ia 
Ireland*. 

After  the  surrender  of  Bristol  the  whole  south  and  west 
of  England  were  speedily  reduced.  While  Fairfiuc  was  em:- 
ployed  in  the  western  counties  Cromwell  took  Winchester 
(Oct.  6)  and  Basing-house,  the  fortified  manbion  of  the 
marquess  of  Winchester  (14th) ;  and  in  the  norfh,  TiWthwi* 
house,  which  the  intrepid  countess  of  Derby  f  had  defended 
for  two  years,  lord  Scroop's  castle  of  Bolton,  and  other 
places  surrendered.  The  new  year  opened  wilii  the  taking 
of  Dartmouth  by  Fairfax  (Jan.  18),  who  then  resumed  die 
siege  of  Exeter.  At  Torrington  (Feb.  16)  he  totally  routed 
lord  Hopton  and  his  Cornish  troops.  He  followed  him 
into  Cornwall,  where  the  people  submitted  at  his  approach, 
and  by  a  treaty  (Mar.  14)  Hopton  disbanded  his  army,  and 
suirendered  all  his  arms,  stores,  and  ammunition.  Tlie 
prince  of  Wales  had  gone  to  Sdlly,  whence  he  soon  after 
passed  over  to  Jersey,  and  finally  joined  his  mother  at 
Paris.  Penryn  and  oflier  places  surrendered,  and  the  lord- 
general  came  back  to  Exeter,  which  at  length  was  yielded 
on  articles  (Apr.  13).  The  whole  west  being  now  reduced, 
Fairfax  led  his  army  back  to  Newbuiy. 

Chester  had  surrendered  early  in  February.  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  whom  he  was 
leading  to  Oxford,  was  attacked  (Mar.  22)  and  totaUy  de- 
feated at  Stow  in  the  Woalds,  on  the  borders  of  Glouces- 
tershire, by  colonel  Morgan  and  sir  WiUiam  Brereton. 
^'  Now  you  have  done  your  work  and  may  go  play,  unless 
you  fall  out  among  yourselves,''  said  sir  Jacob  to  those 
who  had  made  him  a  prisoner. 

The  king's  only  hopes  in  fact  lay  in  the  divisions  among 
his  enemies;  and  had  he  known  (which  he  never  did  know) 
how  to  act  with  judgement,  he  might  have  recovered  a  suf- 

*  See  Appendix  (I). 

t  This  heroic  lady  was  a  Frenchwoman,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
La  Tremonille. 
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ficient  portion  of  his  regal  authorify.  The  breadi  between 
the  two  religious  parties  was  widening  every  day;  the  cor- 
diality between  tiie  English  parliament  and  their  Scottish 
bretluren  was  also  on  the  wane.  Charles  intrigued  with 
all  these  parties.  '^  I  am  not  without  hope/'  he  writes  to 
IKgby^  ^  ^^^  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  presbyter- 
ians  or  independents  to  side  vrith  me  for  extirpating  one 
the  other  that  I  should  be  really  king  again.''  He  used 
Montreuil,  the  French  envoy,  as  his  agent  in  his  deahnga 
with  the  Scots.  His  great  object  was  to  get  to  London, 
where  he  had  numerous  adherents,  and  where  the  peace* 
party  was  now  strong.  For  this  purpose  he  was  urgent 
for  a  personal  treaty,  but  to  this  the  parliament,  suspect- 
ing his  object,  would  only  consent  on  condition  of  his 
giving  a  previous  assent  to  bills  which  they  were  preparing ; 
the  three  first  of  which  were  the  same  as  those  offered  at 
Uxbridge.  The  commons  even  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a 
vote  (Mar.  31.),  that  if  the  king  came  within  their  lines, 
the  militia  of  London  should  apprehend  those  who  came 
with  him  or  resorted  to  him,  and  '' secure  his  person  from 
danger,"  t .  e.  confine  him.  They  also  ordered  such  as  had 
borne  arms  against  the  parliament  to  quit  London  by  the 
6th  of  April. 

The  king's  plan  of  playing  the  parties  in  parliament 
against  one  another  was  not  a  bad  one  if  he  had  possessed 
skill  to  execute  it.  This  will  appear  by  the  following 
view  of  that  assembly. 

Until  the  end  of  the  year  1645  the  constitutional  party 
had  the  preponderance.  As  a  proof  may  be  cited  their 
vote  on  the  1st  of  December,  in  a  debate  on  the  proposi-* 
tions  for  peace.  It  was  as  follows.  That  Fairfax  should 
be  made  a  baron  and  have  5000/.  a  year  settled  on  him, 
and  his  fiither  be  made  an  earl :  Cromwell,  Waller,  and 
Haselrig  also  to  be  barons,  the  two  former  with  2500/., 
the  last  with  2000/.  a  year;  Northumberland,  Essex,  War- 
wick, and  Pembroke  to  be  dukes,  and  Salisbury  and  Man* 
Chester  marquesses ;  Say,  Roberts,  Wharton,  Willoughby 
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of  Parham^  and  Howard  of  Escrick  to  be  earls ;  Hollia,  a 
viscounty  and  Stapylton  and  sir  Henry  Vane  senior  barons. 
As  these  were  nearly  all  presbyterians,  this  vote,  though 
it  speaks  little  for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  parliament, 
proves  the  strength  of  that  party  and  their  attachment  to 
the  monarchic  form  of  government.  But  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  deaths  and  the  secession  or  expulsion  of  the 
royalists,  it  was  foimd  that  nearly  two  hundred  seats  were 
vacant,  the  presbyterians  were  obliged  to  give  way  and 
issue  writs  for  new  elections,  and  the  house  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  presented  an  altered  appearance.  The 
royalists  alone  being  excluded  and  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance being  now  a  dead  letter,  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
others  of  the  Independent  party  obtained  seats;  for,  as 
Ludlow  candidly  confesses,  ^'  honest  men  (t.  e.  his  own 
party)  in  all  parts  did  what  they  could  to  promote  the 
elections  of  such  as  were  most  hearty  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  deliverance,^^  by  which  he  means  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commonwealth.  The  parties  now  were  more 
evenly  balanced,  though  the  preponderance  was  still  on 
the  presbyterian  side,  and  the  royal  name  and  authority 
if  judiciously  managed  would  have  sufficed  to  incline  the 
beam. 

To  resume  the  narrative :  the  parliamentaiy  troops  be- 
gan to  close  in  Oxford,  and  the  king  must  either  resolve 
to  sustain  a  siege  and  finally  surrender  himself  a  prisoner, 
or  to  fly  from  the  town.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  on  the 
night  of  die  27th  of  April  he  quitted  Oxford,  having  cut 
his  hair  and  beard,  and  riding  with  a  portmanteau  behind 
him  as  the  servant  of  his  faithful  foUower  Ashburpham ; 
one  Dr.  Hudson,  a  loyal  military  cleigyman  who  knew 
the  country  well,  being  their  guide.  They  took  the  road 
to  London.  They  passed  through  Uxbridge  and  Brent- 
ford, and  thence  tiurned  to  Harrow-on-the-hill,  where  the 
king  finally  determined  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  London^ 
and  to  follow  his  original  design.  He  proceeded  by  St. 
Albans,  and  finding  that  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
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servant  was  known^  he  assumed  that  of  a  clergyman.  At 
length  (30th)  he  came  to  Downham  in  Norfolk^  where  he 
remained  while  Hudson  went  to  Montreuil  at  Newark. 
Montreuil  had  been  for  some  time  negotiating  on  the  part 
of  the  king  with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  army.  The 
afiair  is^  like  most  Scottish  transactions^  involved  in  ob« 
scurity;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Scots  had  overreached 
the  sanguine  Frenchman^  and  led  him  to  give  the  king 
hopes  of  what  they  never  intended  to  perform.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  should  receive  the  monarch  in  their 
camp^ — a  measure  from  which  they  proposed  to  themselves 
many  advantages ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  required  it  to 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  implicate  them  with 
the  English  parliament.  Their  plan  was  to  send  a  party 
of  cavalry  to  Harborough^  whither  the  king  was  to  come^ 
as  it  were,  accidentally  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  he  was 
to  command  their  attendance  on  him.  This  plan  however 
had  been  given  up,  and  Charles  on  arriving  at  that  place 
had  found  none  there  to  meet  him.  Montreuil,  though  he 
now  distrusted  the  Scots,  thought  when  Hudson  came  to 
him  that  the  king's  only  chance  was  to  put  himself  into 
their  hands.  Charles  therefore  came  (May  5.)  to  Mon- 
treuil's  abode  at  Southwell,  and  after  dinner  the  envoy 
took  him  to  Kelham,  Leven's  head^quarters.  Leven  raised 
his  hands  in  real  or  affected  surprise ;  he  and  his  oi&cers 
showed  the  monarch  the  most  marked  attention ;  he  as- 
signed him  Kelham-house  for  his  residence;  but  when 
Charles,  to  try  if  he  was  free,  gave  the  word  to  the  guard, 
Leven  said,  '^  I  am  the  older  soldier,  sir ;  your  majesty 
had  better  leave  that  oi&ce  to  me.'^  Tliey  wrote  off  imme- 
diately to  the  parliament,  saying  that  ^'they  were  as- 
tonished at  the  providence  of  the  king's  coming  into  their 
army,  which  was  so  private  that  it  was  long  ere  they  could 
find  him  there,''  etc. ;  and  the  king  having  ordered  Bel- 
lasis  to  surrender  Newark  to  them,  they  set  out  (9th)  on 
their  march  homewards,  for  the  commons  had  voted  that 
the  king's  person  should  be  disposed  of  by  both  houses, 
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and  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Warwidt  casde.  Pdyntz, 
^th  a  body  of  five  thousand  hone,  was  ordered  to  iratch 
the  Scottish  army ;  but  their  march  was  so  rapid  that  on 
the  1 8th  the  houses  had  intelligence  of  their  arrival  at  New- 
castle-on-T^ne.  Next  day  they  voted  that  they  "  had  no 
ftirther  need  of  the  army  of  their  brethren  the  Scots  in  thia 
kingdom,"  and  voted  them  100,000/. ;  half  to  be  paid  when 
they  gave  up  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and  other  places  held  by 
them ;  the  other  half  when  they  had  entered  Scotland. 

At  Newcastle  the  king  was  treated  with  suitable  respect, 
but  none  of  his  friends  were  given  access  to  him.  As  the 
establishment  of  presbytery  was  a  9ine  qud  fwn  with  the 
bigoted  Scots,  he  undertook,  unaided  as  he  was,  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  their  great  champion  Henderson,  and  can- 
dour must  allow  that  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
king ;  for  most  certainly  no  universal  form  of  church  go- 
vernment is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  anti- 
quity is  to  decide  the  matter  the  cause  is  won  for  episco- 
pacy. The  error  of  all  sides  at  that  time  was  supposing 
any  form  to  be  enjoined  in  Scripture.  From  the  general 
insincerity  of  hb  character  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
Charles  was  not  in  earnest  in  his  maintenance  of  episco- 
pacy, but  his  sincerity  in  this  matter  is  now  beyond  ques- 
tion. He  had  consented  to  its  abolition  in  Scotland,  but 
it  was  with  a  secret  design  of  restoring  it  when  he  should 
have  the  power.  He  had  in  a  similar  manner,  as  we  have 
seen,  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  protestantism  in  Ireland  ; 
and  as  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  faith  cannot  be 
questioned,  we  fear  he  meant  to  deceive  the  catholics  also. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  he  wished  to  throw  himself  into  their 
hands.  In  a  letter  to  Glamorgan  (July  20)  he  says,  ^^Tell 
the  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  can  come  into  his  andyonr  hands, 
which  ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest 
as  I  see  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.'^  He  also,  while  at  New- 
castle, meditated  an  escape  by  sea,  but  whether  he  in- 
tended to  go  to  France  or  Ireland  is  uncertain.    At  this 
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veiy  time  too^  he  was  harassed  by  letters  from  the  queen^ 
Jermyn,  Colepepper^  and  others^  at  Paris^  and  the  foreign 
residents  there^  uiging  him  to  give  up  the  church ;  the 
queen  even  threatening  to  go  into  a  monasteiy  if  he  re- 
fused. Tet  he  stood  firm.  In  truth  he  saw  that  he  should 
gain  nothing  by  it^  for  nothing  short  of  the  militia  would 
content  the  parliament,  and  this  the  queen  and  his  other 
friends  would  not  allow  him  to  part  with. 

There  were  two  points  now  under  debate  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots ;  the  one  the  disposal  of  the  royal 
person^  the  other  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
Scottish  army.  The  Scots  declared  (July  4)  ^^  that  as  they 
came  into  England  out  of  affection,  and  not  in  a  mercenary 
way,  so  they  will  be  as  willing  to  return  home,  and  want 
of  pay  shall  be  no  hindrance  thereunto.''  In  reply  to 
this  it  was  voted  that  the  kingdom  had  no  more  need  of 
them,  and  ^^  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  them."  The  Scots 
(Aug.  12)  then  proposed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  provi- 
ded they  were  paid  for  their  losses,  etc.;  it  was  voted 
(14th)  to  give  them  100,000/.  and  to  have  their  accounts 
audited.  "  The  houses,''  says  Whitelock,  "  now  saw  the 
advantage  of  keeping  up  their  army,  as  that  which  the 
more  inclined  the  Scots  to  come  to  this  offer."  The  Scots 
(19th)  stated  their  demands  at  500,000/.,  but  agreed  (Sept* 
1)  to  take  400,000/.,  which  sum  the  parliament  consented 
to  give ;  and  so  far  the  transaction  appears  to  have  had  no 
reference  to  the  king. 

In  the  end  of  August  the  parliament  sent  nineteen  pro- 
positions to  the  king ;  they  were  in  substance  the  same 
with  the  Uxbridge  articles,  but  the  militia,  with  power  to 
employ  it,  was  to  remain  with  the  parliament  for  twenty 
years.  To  these  the  king  gave  a  positive  refusal,  veiled 
indeed  under  the  demand  of  a  personal  treaty.  The  ene- 
mies of  peace  and  royalty  exulted,  the  moderate  party  were 
dejected  at  this  event*.    The  arrangements  having  been 

*  When  thanks  were  voted  to  the  commisnonen,  one  laid  more  thanks 
were  due  to  the  king.    **  What  will  hecome  of  us/'  whispered  a  member, 
VOL,  II,  2  I 
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effected  respecting  the  Scottiflh  arrean^  it  waa  Yoted  (Sept. 
18)  that  the  king's  person  should  be  diapoaed  of  as  the  two 
houses  should  think  fit,  but  that  no  dispute  on  this  sub* 
ject  should  interfere  with  the  treaties  or  the  return  of  the 
Scots  army.  The  Scottish  commissioners  strongly  as- 
serted the  right  of  their  nation  to  a  share  in^the  disposal 
of  the  king.  In  November  the  Scottish  parliament  met: 
Hamilton^  who  was  now  at  liberty,  exerted  himself  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  king  $  all  were  of  opinion  that  he  should 
accept  the  propositions,  but  Charles  was  immovable  on 
the  subject  of  the  church.  A  vote  was  notwithstanding 
obtained  (Dec.  16)  to  maintain  his  personal  freedom  and 
right  to  the  English  throne.  The  general  assembly,  how- 
ever, having  declared  it  unlawful  to  support  him  while  he 
refused  to  assent  to  the  covenant,  and  the  parliament, 
being  aware  of  the  madness  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  En- 
gland, and  advised  by  Holhs  and  the  leading  presbyterians 
there  that  the  surrender  of  the  king  was  the  only  means  of 
causing  the  independent  army  to  be  disbanded,  who  were 
the  great  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  peace ;  they  accord- 
ingly gave  him  up  to  commissioners  sent  to  receive  him 
(Feb.  1,  1647).  Charles  gladly  left  the  Scots")",  and  he 
was  conducted  to  one  of  lus  mansions  named  Holdenby- 
or  Holmby-house  near  Althoipe,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Charles  himself  said  that  he  ^^was  bought  and  sold,'' 
and  the  charge  of  selling  their  king  has  been  down  to  the 


«  ainoe  the  king  leAuea  the  propoaitioiiB  ? "   "  Nay,  what  would  hsve  become 
of  ««/'  replied  an  independent,  '*  had  he  granted  them  ? '' 

*  Whitelock  (Dec.  15,  1646)  gives  the  following  affecting  notice:  "A 
Scotch  minister  preached  boldly  before  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and  aftw  hU 
sermon  called  for  the  52nd  psalm,  which  begins 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself, 
Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ? 

His  majesty  thereupon  stood  np  and  called  for  the  56th  psalm,  which  begins 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray, 
For  men  would  me  derour. 

The  people  waved  the  minister's  paalm  and  song  that  which  the  king  called 
for." 
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present  day  reiterated  against  the  Scots  ^.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  circumstances  in  the  afiair  which  have  a  ■uS'*' 
piciouB  appearance.  It  seems  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  gotten  so  large  a  sum  from  the  parliament  as  they 
did  if  the  person  of  the  king  had  not  been  in  their  hands, 
and  they  probably  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
insist  on  their  demands.  But  there  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  charging  them  with  inviting  him  to  their 
camp  with  this  design ;  they  did  not  give  him  up  till  they 
had  no  choice  but  that  or  war ;  they  acted  under  the  ad*- 
vice  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  in  the  English  parliament; 
they  stipulated  in  the  most  express  terms  for  the  safety  of 
his  person ;  nay,  to  the  very  last,  if  he  would  have  given 
them  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  would 
have  declined  surrendering  him.  Like  the  monarch  him« 
self,  they  were  unhappily  situated ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  they  can  be  justly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  having 
sold  their  king.  Still  every  friend  to  Scotland  must  wish 
that  the  event  had  not  occurred  t« 

The  civil  war,  after  a  duration  of  nearly  four  years,  was 
now  at  an  end.  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  other  places  had 
surrendered ;  the  old  marquess  of  Worcester  defended 
Ragland  castle  against  Fairfax  and  five  thousand  men,  but 
he  was  obliged  at  last  to  open  his  gates  (Aug.  19) ;  and 
two  days  later  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall  also  surren- 
dered. Harlech  castle  in  North  Wales  was  the  last  to 
submit  (Mar.  30,  1647)«  Favourable  terms  were  granted 
in  all  cases,  and  the  articles  were  honourably  observed. 
Much  and  justly  as  intestine  war&re  is  to  be  deprecated, 
we  may  look  back  with  pride  to  this  civil  contest,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  does  not,  like  the 
civil  wars  of  other  countries,  disgust  us  by  details  of  butch- 
eries and  other  savage  atrocities;  all  was  open  and  honotir- 

*  <'  If  it  be  not  admitted  they  sold  him/'  sajs  sir  P.  Warwick,  '*  it  must  be 
confessed  they  parted  with  him  for  a  good  price." 

t  The  remarks  of  Lingard  on  this  snl^ect  ire  candid  and  Jnst.  See  also 
those  of  Laing  and  HaUam. 

2  i2 
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able  warfare  $  a  generous  humanity  for  the  most  part  was 
displayed  on  both  sides;  and  those  who  were  finally  yicto- 
rious^  to  their  honour,  sent  none  of  the  vanquished  to  the 
scaffold. 

While  awarding  praise  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  over 
the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  Uiged  by 
an  impulse  of  generous  loyalty,  as  appears  to  us,  rather 
than  by  any  cold  calculations  of  interest,  they  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king,  though  they  knew  but 
too  well  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  them, 
and  that  they  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  vengeance  of 
the  parliiLment  would  fall  most  heavily ;  in  the  royal  cause 
they  wasted  their  estates,  and  shed  their  blood;  and  dead 
must  he  be  to  generous  feeling  who  honours  not  the  names 
of  the  marquesses  of  Worcester  and  Winchester,  sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  and  the  other  catholic  nobles  and  knights 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  royalty  in  the  civil  contest.^ 

Montrose  on  receiving  orders  firom  the  king  laid  down 
his  arms  and  retired  to  the  continent.  Ormond  had  by 
the  royal  command  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, but  the  nimcio  and  the  clergy  having  assembled 
at  Waterford  declared  it  void  (Aug.  6).  The  nuncio  then 
assumed  the  supreme  power,  and  at  the  head  of  the  united 
armies  of  Preston  and  Owen  CVNeal*  advanced  against 
Dublin.  As  Ormond  had  wasted  the  country  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  must  fall 
into  their  hands  if  not  relieved  fix>m  England.  The  king 
was  now  a  captive,  and  powerless;  the  Irish  catholics  were 
entirely  ruled  by  their  tyrannical  priesthood,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  extirpation  of  protestantism  and  the  English 
interest  would  content  them.  To  avert  this  calamity 
Ormond  entered  into  treaty  with  the  parliament,  and  he 
agreed  (Feb.  22,  1647)  to  put  Dublin  and  the  other  gar- 
risons into  their  hands.    The  sequestration  was  taken  off 


*  Preston  was  the  general  x>f  the  catholics  of  the  Knglith  blood,  O'Neal  of 
the  Ulster  Irish. 
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from  his  own  estate^  and  he  had  permission  given  him  to 
reside  for  some  time  in  England. 

The  presbyterian  system  was  at  this  time  established  by 
ordinance  of  parliament ;  each  parish  was  to  have  its  mi- 
nister and  lay  elders ;  a  number  of  adjoining  parishes  were 
to  form  a  classis  with  its  presbytery  of  ministers  and  elders; 
several  classes  a  province  with  its  assembly ;  and  finally, 
a  national  assembly  over  all.  But  the  system  never  came 
into  full  operation  except  in  London  and  Lancashire ;  the 
parliament  could  not  be  brought  to  allow  of  the  divine 
right  of  presbytery ,  they  greatly  Hmited  the  power  of  the 
keys,  and  they  allowed  of  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  In  their  zeal  for  uniformity,  hatred  of  toleration, 
lust  of  power,  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  it,  the  presbyterian 
clergy  feU  nothing  short  of  the  prelatical  party  who  had 
been  their  persecutors*. 

The  moderate  party  in  parliament  lost  at  this  time  a 
great  support  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex  (Sept.  14). 
He  died  in  consequence  of  overheating  himself  in  the  chase 
of  a  stag  in  Windsor-forest.  He  was  buried  with  great 
state  in  Westminster-abbey  (Oct.  22);  the  members  of 
both  houses,  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  all  the 
troops  in  London  attending  the  funeral. 


*  Milton  in  various  parts  of  his  prose  works  is  extremely  and  justly  severe 
on  them. 
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CHAKLBS  I.  (ooMTiKUBo). 
1647—1649. 

The  twrlitment  and  anny. — SeSzura  of  the  king »— hU  treaties  with  Ciomvell 
and  Iieton ; — flight  from  Hampton-oourt. — Change  of  conduct  in  CromweU 
and  Ireton. — Second  citQ  war.— Defeat  of  Hamilton. — Surrender  of  Col- 
cheater. — ^Treaty  at  Newport — King  leiied  again  by  the  army. — Pride's 
Purge*— Proceedings  of  the  parliamenU*-Trial  of  the  king  ;-*^  execution; 
-Hiharacter.— Reflectiona. 

Thi  presbyterians  were  still,  as  we  have  seen,  the  more  nu- 
merous party  in  parliament.  The  main  strength  <^  the 
other  party  lay  in  the  army,  in  which,  since  the  new 
model,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  under  the  auspices  of 
CromweU  greatly  increased  t  for  the  English  presbyterian 
clergy^  less  sealous  or  less  prudent  than  their  Scottish 
bretlmn,  had  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  good  livings  to 
the  toils  of  a  military  life ;  the  regiments  therefore  were 
without  chaplains;  the  officers,  and  soon  the  privates,  took 
on  them  the  offices  of  praying  and  preaching ;  goodness 
of  memoiy  and  volubility  of  speech  were  regarded  as  in- 
spiration; spiritual  pride  soon  followed,  and  they  regarded 
themselves  alone  as  the  godly,  the  sai$U$  who  were  to 
possess  the  earth. 

The  parliament  saw  the  danger  likely  to  result  firom  the 
continuance  in  arms  of  a  body  of  men  animated  with  fana- 
ticism and  formidable  by  discipline.  To  reduce  their  num- 
ber was  therefore  the  first  object.  As  the  royalists  were 
utterly  crushed  and  the  Soots  withdrawn,  they  proposed 
that  a  moderate  force  should  be  retained  to  preserve  the 
peace  in  England,  a  sufficient  army  be  sent  to  reduce  Ire- 
land, and  the  remainder  be  disbanded.  To  this  arrange- 
ment the  army  had  an  invincible  repugnance.  The  service 
in  Ireland,  however  flattering  to  their  fanatic  spirit,  pro- 
mised only  toil,  privation  and  danger,  and  they  looked  for- 
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ward  in  preference  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pay  in 
England.    The  habits  of  a  military  life  had  rendered  tiieir 
former  plodding  pursuits  distasteful  to  them,  particukrly 
to  the  oflScers,  many  of  whom  had  risen  from  very  humble 
stations  in  society^.    Cromwell  too,  now  their  actuating 
spirit,  seems  to  have  even  then  formed  his  plans  for  govern- 
ing parliament  by  the  army.     The  commons  meantime 
voted  (Mar.  8),  that  excepting  the  general  there  should  be 
no  further  any  officer  of  higher  rank  than  colonel;  that  no 
member  of  the  house  should  have  a  command,  that  all  the 
officers  should  take  the  covenant  and  conform  to  the  new 
form  of  church-government.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Crom- 
well was  the  person  chiefly  aimed  at.     But  the  parliament 
had  unwisely  suffered  the  pay  of  the  army  to  fall  into  ar- 
rears, and  thus  furnished  them  with  a  plausible  ground  of 
complaint.     The  army  on  hearing  of  this  vote  suddenly 
broke  up  from  their  quarters  about  Nottingham  and  came 
to  Saffiron- Walden  in  Essex.  Commissioners  fit)m  the  par- 
liament met  them  there  (22nd)  on  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Ireland ;  but  the  officers  required  to  be  previously 
satisfied  on  certain  points,  and  a  petition  was  meantime 
circulated  for  signatures  through  the  army  requiring  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  aU  past  actions,  payment  of  arrears, 
exemption  from  impressment,  pensions  for  the  maimed  and 
for  widows,  and  pay  till  they  should  be  disbanded.    The 
parliament  (30th)  voted  this  petition  to  be  mutinous,  and 
forbade  any  further  proceeding  in  it;  but  of  this  the  sol- 
diers took  little  heed. 
The  army  had  at  this  time  a  parliament  of  its  own ;  the 

*  Colonel  Pride  for  instance  a  said  to  have  been  a  drayman,  colonel  Hu- 
•on  a  cobler.  We  most  not  however  on  all  occasions  give  implicit  credit  to 
the  royalist  writers  in  these  matters.  Thus  they  always  say  that  Harrison 
had  been  a  butcher,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  his  father  was  a  respectable 
grazier,  and  himself  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
however  says,  (p.  315)  that  he  was  "but  a  mean  man's  son  and  of  a  mean 
education,  and  no  estate  before  the  war  " ;  but  a  graaer  must  have  been  a 
mean  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  of  sir  Allen  Apsley.  She  adds,  that 
Hamson  "had  gathered  an  estate  of  2000IL  a  year,  besides  engrossing  great 
offices  and  encroaching  upon  his  under-officers,  and  maintained  his  coach  and 
fsmily  at  a  height  as  if  they  had  been  bom  to  piindpaUty." 
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superior  officers  formed  a  supreme  council^  while  two  -ad* 
juiatorsj  or,  as  they  were  soou  named,  agitators^  being 
chosen  from  each  regiment  by  the  common  soldiers, 
formed  a  lower  house*  It  seems  probable  that  Cromwell 
and  his  able  son-in-law  Ireton  were  the  founders  of  this 
institution. 

Throughout  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  parlia- 
ment vainly  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  their  refractory 
servants.  At  length,  tu'ged  by  the  impetuosity  of  HoUis, 
Stapylton  and  Glynn,  they  sent  (May  25)  instructioira  to 
the  general  to  disband  the  various  regiments  without  de- 
lay. This  measure  produced  results  which  they  had  by  no 
means  anticipated. 

The  king  had  been  all  this  time  at  Holmby.  The  com- 
naissioners  sent  by  the  parliament  to  take  charge  of  him 
treated  him  with  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  the  recreations  of 
riding  about  the  country  and  playing  at  bowls  in  the  bowl- 
ing-green at  Althorpe :  but  his  servants  were  selected  by 
the  parliament;  he  was  refused  the  attendance  of  any  of 
his  chaplains,  and  even  the  people  who  resorted  to  be 
touched  for  the  king's-evil  were  not  allowed  to  approach 
him.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  wrote  to  the  parliament  of* 
fering  to  establish  presbytery  for  three  yeairs,  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years,  and  to  give  fiill  satis^ 
faction  respecting  the  war  in  Ireland.  He  had  received 
no  answer,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  as  he  was  at  bowk, 
an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  Fairfax's  regiment  was  observed 
among  the  spectators.  The  answers  of  the  stranger  to  the 
inquiries  of  colonel  Greaves,  who  commanded  the  guards 
at  Holmby,  excitmg  suspicion,  the  king  was  hurried  home 
and  the  guards  were  doubled.  About  two  in  the  morning 
(3rd)  the  stranger  (who  proved  to  be  comet  Joice,  formerly 
a  tailor)  appeared  with  a  party  of  four  hundred  horse  be- 
fore the  gates,  where  they  were  received  by  the  guards  as 
brethren  :  they  said  they  were  come  to  prevent  their  ene- 

*  This  is  the  word  employed  by  Ludlow,  Berkeley  and  Hobbes.  The  change 
was  probably  made  by  the  ignomnt  soldiers.  A^jiitator  is  incorrect,  the  ^o« 
per  La^  word  being  m^lfmtnr* 
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inies  from  carrying  ayray  the  king.  l%ey  set  guards  and 
passed  the  day  in  consultation.  At  ten  at  night  Joice  ha- 
ying phiced  guards  on  the  commissioner's  apartments  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  the  king,  which  he  entered  with  his  hat 
in  one  hand  and  his  pistol  in  the  other.  He  behaved 
with  civility,  and  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  his  removal ;  Charles  only  required  that  he 
should  repeat  next  day  in  public  what  he  then  said  in  pri- 
vate ;  Joice  then  withdrew. 

At  six  next  morning  (4th)  Joice  drew  up  his  men  be- 
fore the  door.  The  king  standing  on  the  steps  asked  him 
what  authority  he  had  for  conveying  him  away.  He  re- 
plied, that  of  the  army.  The  king  then  demanded  if  he 
had  a  written  commission  from  the  general,  and  on  his  re- 
peating the  question,  Joice  pointing  to  his  men  said, 
^^  There  is  my  commission.'^  Charles  smiled  and  said,  '^  I 
never  before  read  such  a  commission ;  but  it  is  written  in 
characters  fair  and  legible  enough ;  a  company  of  as  hand- 
some, proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  long  while.'^  He 
then  demanded  to  be  treated  with  respect  if  he  went  with 
them,  and  not  to  have  his  conscience  forced.  The  troopers 
acclaimed  their  assent,  and  Joice  replied  that  it  was  not 
their  principle  to  force  any  man^s  conscience,  much  less 
their  king's.  He  ofiered  him  his  choice  of  residences ; 
Charles  fixed  on  Newmaiket ;  he  was  allowed  the  attend- 
ance of  his  own  servants.  The  commissioners  protested 
in  vain  against  this  act ;  the  king  when  ready  mounted  his 
horse  witili  a  cheerful  air  and  set  out  with  the  troopers, 
whom  the  commissioners  also  accompanied. 

Fairfax,  on  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  sent  colonel 
Whalley  with  two  regiments  of  horse  to  reconduct  the 
king  to  Holmby,  but  he  refused  to  return.  Next  day 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  others,  waited  on  him.  In 
a  private  interview  Fairfax  made  a  profier  of  his  services. 
^'  Sir/'  said  the  king,  '^  I  have  as  good  an  interest  in  the 
army  as  you.'^  On  this  Fairfax  remarks,  "  By  this  I  plainly 
saw  the  broken  reed  he  leaned  on;  the  agitators  had  brought 
him  into  an  opinion  that  the  army  was  for  him/'    Fairfax 
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tried  in  vain  to  bring  Joice  to  a  oourt-martiaL  HoUis 
serts,  and  probably  with  truths  that  the  whole  matter  had 
been  planned  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  that  Joice  was 
only  their  agent. 

When  the  parliament  heard  of  this  hcid  proceeding  of 
the  army  they  recalled  their  precipitate  Tote  of  the  25th  of 
May.    But  this  was  of  no  avail ;  the  army  mustered  (10th) 
on  Triplow-heaih  near  Cambridge^  and  prepared  to  march 
for  London^  and  two  days  after  they  were  at  St.  Albans, 
whence  (16th)  they  sent  a  charge  against  eleven  of  the 
leading  presbyterians^  requiring  them  to  be  sequestered 
from  parliament  and  thrown  into  prison.      The  head- 
quarters of  the  army  were  then  moved  to  Berkhamstead 
(25th)  and  next  day  to  Uxbridge*     Addresses  from  the 
counties  round  London^  who  now  saw  where  the  power 
really  lay,  were  presented  to  the  general  and  the  army. 
Messages  passed  and  repassed  between  the  houses  and  the 
army ;  at  length  (July  20ih)  the  eleven  members  desired 
and  obtained  leave  to  go  into  the  country  or  beyond  sea 
for  six  months ;  ^^  and  here/'  says  Hallam,  ^^  may  be  said 
to  have  fallen  the  legislative  power  and  civil  government  of 
England,  which,  from  this  hour  to  that  of  the  restoration, 
had  never  more  than  a  momentary  and  precarious  gleam 
of  existence,  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  sword.'' 

The  king  meantime  was  treated  with  unusual  indulgence. 
He  moved  with  the  army,  but  things  were  so  arranged  as 
to  enable  him  to  stop  at  his  own  houses  or  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility,  by  whom  he  was  splendidly  entertained. 
He  was  allowed  the  attendance  of  his  episcopal  chaplains; 
his  friends  were  fi'eely  admitted  to  him.    The  parliament 
had  always  rudely  reiused  to  gratify  him  by  the  sight  of 
his  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  now,  by  a  letter  from 
Fairfax,  the  earl  was  directed  to  take  them  down  to  Cave- 
sham-house  near  Reading,  where  they  remained  for  two 
days  with  their  father.    Cromwell,  who  wanted  not  for  na- 
tural feelings,  and  who  was  present  at  their  first  interview, 
declared  to  Berkeley  that  it  was  ^^  the  tenderest  sight  that 
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ever  hia  eyes  beheld/'  and  wept  plenteoualy  when  descri- 
bing it. 

Fairfax,  brave  and  skilful  in  the  camp  and  fields  guileless 
and  simple  as  a  child  in  civil  afiairs^  was  but  the  puppet  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  These  two  able  men  also  ruled  the 
council  of  officers  and  the  agitators.  Sir  John  Berkeley^ 
who  had  returned  firom  France,  was  the  principal  agent 
between  them  and  the  king.  They  expressed,  and  pro- 
bably with  sincerity,  every  inclination  to  restore  him  to  his 
dignity,  Cromwell  himself  declaring  that  ^^  he  thought  no 
man  could  enjoy  his  estate  quietly  unless  the  king  had  his 
rights.''  But  Charles,  sanguine  and  imprudent,  thought 
that  by  playing  the  army,  the  parliament  and  the  Scots, 
against  each  other,  he  could  recover  his  despotic  power ; 
he  had  also  a  firm  persuasion  that  nothing  could  be  finally 
arranged  without  him,  and  that  whatever  party  he  joined 
must  have  the  superiority.  They  saw  this.  ^^  Sir,"  said 
Ireton  to  him  on  one  occasion,  ^^  you  have  an  intention  to 
be  arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and  us,  and  we  mean 
to  be  so  between  the  parliament  and  you."  When  the 
king  was  at  Wobum  in  the  latter  end  of  July, '  Proposals' 
fiur  more  moderate  than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  drawn  up  by 
Ireton,  were  laid  before  him  by  Berkeley ;  but  his  reply 
was,  '^  Well,  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long  to  accept  of 
more  equal  terms."  Lord  Lauderdale^  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  had  just  at  this  time  come  down  to 
inform  him  that  a  new  covenant  was  receiving  numerous 
signatures  in  the  city,  by  which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  to  bring  1dm  up  to  Westminster  to  confirm  the 
concessions  he  had  made  at  Holmby  •  Charles  was  as  usual 
unduly  elated,  and  when  the  council  of  officers  waited  on 
him  with  their  completed  proposals  (Aug.  1),  they  met 
with  a  decided  refusal.  ^^  You  cannot  do  without  me," 
said  he;  ^^you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you." 
On  a  whisper  from  Berkeley  the  king  attempted  to  soften 
the  terms  he  had  used ;  but  colonel  Rainsborough,  a  de- 
cided foe  to  accommodation^  had  already  conveyed  them 
to  the  army. 
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An  event  of  great  importance  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
happening.  The  citizens  bad  petitioned  against  the  de- 
mands  of  the  army,  but  the  houses  rejected  their  prayer 
and  also  voted  (July  24)  the  new  covenant  an  act  of  trea- 
son. Two  days  after  the  citizens  petitioned  again,  and  on 
their  being  refused,  a  great  crowd  of  apprentices  and  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  Essex's  army  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  houses,  and  never  ceased  from  clamour  and  threats  till 
they  had  forced  the  parliament  to  rescind  the  obnoxious 
ordinances.  The  houses  then  adjourned  to  the  30th,  on 
which  day,  when  they  met,  they  learned  that  the  two 
speakers  and  several  of  the  Independent  members  had  fled 
to  the  army,  which  was  now  on  its  march  for  London. 
They  appointed  new  speakers,  revived  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  prepared  to  raise  a  force  to  oppose  the  army. 
Wall^,  Massey  and  Poyntz  were  appointed  to  command 
the  new  levies. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  army  mustered  twenty  thou- 
sand strong  on  Hounslow  Heath.  About  fourteen  of  the 
lords  and  one  hundred  of  the  commons  appeared  among 
them.  The  aspect  of  things  in  the  citj^  in  the  meantime 
was  various ;  when  word  came  that  the  army  had  made  a 
halt,  the  cry  was  '^  One  and  all!''  if  they  heard  that  it  was 
advancing,  the  word  was  ^^  Treat !  treat ! ''  A  letter  was 
finally  sent  to  the  general,  ^^  beseeching  him  that  there 
might  be  a  way  of  composure.''  His  demands  of  having 
the  fortifications  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  given  up  to 
him  being  complied  with,  he  moved  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  firom  his  head-quarters  at  Hammersmith,  one  regiment 
of  foot  and  two  of  horse  preceding  him,  the  members  fd- 
lowing  in  coaches ;  a  regiment  of  horse  bringing  up  the 
rear.  All  the  soldiers  wore  laurel-sprigs  in  their  hats. 
In  this  state  he  re-conducted  the  members  to  their  seats. 
He  received  in  return  the  thanks  of  both  the  houses  and  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  Next  day  (7th)  the  whole  army 
marched  through  the  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  Kent  and  Essex,  the  general  fixing  him* 
self  at  Croydon. 
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The  eleven  members^  who  had  lately  come  forward 
again^  now  sought  safety  in  flight.  After  many  debates^ 
enforced  at  length  by  a  letter  from  the  general,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  (Aug.  26),  makmg  nuU  and  void  aU 
votes,  etc.  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  6th  of  August. 
Soon  after  (Sept.  7th)  Clement  Walker,  Glyn,  the  recorder, 
and  sir  John  Maynard  were  expelled  the  house ;  the  seven 
lords,  also,  who  had  continued  to  sit,  were  impeached 
(8th),  and  the  lord«mayor  and  four  of  the  aldermen  were 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

While  matters  were  proceeding  thus  in  London,  the  king 
remained  in  tranquillity.  He  removed  to  his  house  of 
Oatlands  on  the  14th,  whither  numbers  resorted  to  him 
from  London,  and  ten  days  aft^er  (24th)  having  dined  with 
his  children  at  Sion-house,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Hamp- 
ton-court :  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  were  now  at 
Putney. 

At  Hampton-court  the  king  enjoyed  great  liberty,  having 
given  his  promise  not  to  attempt  an  escape ;  he  saw  his 
children  whenever  he  pleased;  his  friends  had  ready 
access  to  him;  he  corresponded  freely  wfth  the  queen; 
the  officers  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  Frequent 
conversations  took  place  between  him  and  CromweU  as 
they  walked  in  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  the  palace. 
Huntingdon,  the  major  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  Berke- 
ley and  Ashbumham  communicated  frequently  between 
them.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  parliament,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  sent  the  '  Propo- 
sitions '  once  more  to  the  king.  Charles,  secretly  advised 
by  Ireton,  rejected  them ;  his  answer  was  shown  privately 
to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  was  in  some  parts  amended 
by  them.  Cromwell  gave  repeated  assurances  that  no 
worse  conditions  than  the  *  Proposals  ^  of  the  army  should 
ever  be  imposed  on  him,  and  Ireton  said  that  ^Hhey  would 
purge  and  purge,  and  never  leave  purging  the  houses,  till 
they  had  made  them  of  such  a  temper  as  should  do  his 
majesty's  business."  In  his  reply  to  the  houses,  Charles 
declared  his  preference  of  the  ^Proposals'  of  tbearmy^  and 
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proposed  to  treat  respecting  that  plan  with  commissioners 
of  the  parKament  and  army.  '*  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
many  of  their  party  in  the  house/'  says  Ludlow,  '^  pressed 
the  king's  desires  with  great  earnestness ;  wherein,  con* 
trary  to  their  expectations,  they  found  a  vigorous  oppo* 
sition  from  such  as  had  already  conceived  a  jealousy  of 
their  private  agreement  with  the  king,  and  were  now  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion ;  and  the  suspicions  of  them  grew 
so  strong  that  they  were  accounted  betrayers  of  the  cause^ 
and  lost  almost  all  their  friends  in  the  parliament/'  He 
adds,  that  the  army  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  their 
conduct.  There  was  in  efiect  a  new  party  sprung  up  in 
the  army,  styled  by  themselves  ^Rationalists,'  as  they 
afiected  to  possess  no  knowledge  or  talents,  but  simply  the 
reason  which  God  had  given  them  to  be  their  guide.  They 
soon,  however,  acquired  the  more  expressive  title  of  '  Le- 
vellers,' as  their  reason  showed  them  that  all  distinctions 
between  man  and  man  should  be  levelled.  These  were  the 
men  to  whom  all  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  king  were 
so  distastefiiL 

On  taking  a*  calm  view  of  the  whole  of  the  dealings  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  at  this  time  with  the  king>  as  they 
are  variously  reported,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
of  their  sincerity*.  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  was  to  be  made 
earl  of  Essex,  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  and  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  Ireton  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  f.  But  fear 

*  See  tlie  narrttionB  of  Berkeley,  Aahburnham,  Huntingdoii  and  Lodloir. 
This  last  says  (i.  198),  "  For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tbat  Ireton 
never  intended  to  close  vnth  the  king."  But  Mrs.  Hutchinson  believed  in  hia 
sincerity ;  he  said  to  her  husband,  who  was  his  consin  (p.  274),  "  He  gave  na 
words  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin  when  we  found  he  had  no  real  inten- 
tion to  the  people's  good,  but  to  prevail  by  our  factions  to  regain  by  art  what 
he  bad  lost  in  fight/'  Godwin,  in  bis  zeal  for  the  pure  republicanism  of  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  is  content  to  let  them  pass  for  a  pair  of  thorough  hypocritical 
scoundrels,  rather  than  allow  of  their  sincerity  in  these  transactions.  Baron 
Maseres  (Select  Tracts,  p.  liv.)  thinks  as  we  do  on  this  subject.  So  also  does 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  on  this  and  other  occasions  is  uncommonly  just  toward 
Cromwell. 

t  See  Berkeley  in  Maseres'  Tracts,  p.  371.  "  If  their  own  wrikn,  piopheti 
of  their  own,  tell  true,  they  capitulate  for  honours  and  prefennenta ;  QromweU 
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of  the  levellers  and  the  discovery  of  the  king's  insincerity^ 
caused  them  afterwards  to  change  and  to  become  his  ene- 
mies ;  for  at  this  very  time^  Charles^  with  his  incurable 
passion  for  intrigue^  was  in  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots* 
He  told  lord  Capel^  that  '^he  did  really  believe  that  it 
could  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war  between 
the  two  nations^  in  which  the  Scots  promised  themselves 
a  universal  concurrence  from  all  the  presbyterians  in 
England ;  and  that  in  such  a  conjuncture  he  wished  that 
his  own  party  would  put  themselves  in  arms^  without 
which  he  could  not  expect  great  benefit  by  the  success  of 
the  other."     Ormond  was  also  at  Hampton-court,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  at  the  same  time  resume  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  act  for  the  royal  interest.    Of 
this  intrigue  Cromwell  got  information,  and  he  expostulated 
with  Ashbumham,  complaining  ^^  that  the  king  could  not 
be  trusted/'  and  adding,  that  ''he  would  not  be  answerable 
if  anything  fell  out  amiss,  and  contrary  to  expectation*." 
CromweU  is  said  to  have  discovered  this  by  intercepting 
a  letter  from  Charles  to  the  queen.    There  is  a  curious 
story  to  the  following  effect :  Cromwell  and  Ireton  riding 
out  with  lord  Broghill  one  day  in  Ireland,  told  him,  that 
while  they  were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  they  learned  from 
one  of  their  spies  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  their  doom  was 
fixed  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  was  sewed  up  in  the 
skirt  of  a  saddle,  that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Blue  Boar 
in  Holbom,  to  be  sent  to  Dover.     Cromwell  and  Ireton 
then,  disguised  as  common  troopers,  went  to  the  inn,  and 
sat  drinking  there  till  the  man  they  expected  came,  when 
they  ripped  up  the  saddle  and  found  what  they  wanted. 
The  king  in  it  said  that  he  thought  he  should  close  with 
the  Scots,  and  they  then  having  no  hopes  of  him,  resolved 
to  ruin  him.    According  to  another  account,  the  words  of 
the  letter  were,  ''that  he  should  know  how  in  due  time  to 

to  hare  a  blue  ribbon,  be  an  earl ;  his  son  to  be  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
prince ;  Ireton  some  great  officer  in  Ireland.''    Uollls,  Ibid.  p.  264. 
*  CUrendon,  t.  485. 
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deal  with  the  rt>gae%,  who  instead  of  a  ailkeii  gaiter  should 
be  fitted  in  due  time  with  a  hempen  cord*." 

Be  this  account  true  or  false,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  kept 
up  their  communications  with  the  king,  but  the  leyellera 
were  now  growing  too  strong  for  them.  The  agitators  of 
sixteen  regiments  presented  to  parliament  (Nov*  1)  a  plan 
for  new«modelling  the  constitution.  There  was  no  mention 
in  it  of  either  king  or  lords ;  parliaments  were  to  be  bi- 
ennial ;  all  persons  but  servants  were  to  have  votes,  etc, 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  opposed  these  measures  firmly,  but  the 
former  was  menaced  with  impeachment,  and  the  latter  had 
found  it  expedient  to  quit  the  council  of  officers,  when  it 
was  intimated  that  the  army  would  have  no  more  addresses 
made  to  the  king.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  plot  of  the 
levellers  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  Cromwell,  who 
had  pledged  his  word  to  give  him  warning  if  there  was  any 
danger,  wrote  to  inform  colonel  Whalley,  by  whom  the 
letter  was  instantly  shown  to  him  (Nov.  11).  That  very 
night,  Charles,  who  had  already  withdrawn  his  parole, 
secretly  quitted  Hampton-court,  accompanied  by  Legge, 
and  crossing  the  river  to  Thames-Ditton,  where  Berkeley 
and  Ashburnham  were  waiting  with  horses,  proceeded  to 
Titchfield-house  in  Sussex,  the  residence  of  the  countess- 
dowager  of  Southampton.  On  his  table  at  Hampton-court 
were  found  various  letters,  among  which  was  an  anonymous 
one  warning  him  of  assassination,  and  one  from  himself  to 
the  parliament,  assuring  them  he  would  be  alwajrs  ready 
to  leave  the  asylum  which  he  had  chosen,  '^  whenever  he 
might  be  heard  with  honour,  fireedom,  and  safety." 

There  is  great  mystery  in  this  escape  of  the  king,  which 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  without  the  connivance  of 
Whalley,  and  even  of  Cromwell.  The  enemies  of  the  latter 
see  in  it  a  deep  stratagem  to  get  the  king  more  completely 

*  Ashburnhtm  (Namtive,  p.  94)  says  that  CromweU  and  Ireton  told  liim 
''  tbat  the  king  was  in  treaty  with  the  parliament  and  the  Scots,  for  the  jnatifi* 
cation  of  which  they  affirmed  that  they  had  both  his  and  the  queen's  letters  to 
make  it  good."    See  the  note  on  this  subject  in  Laing's  History  of  Scotland. 
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into  his  power.    We  confess  that  we  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
Cromwell^  and  viewing  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
humanity,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
opinion  of  Hobbes*,  that  he  wished  to  affbrd  the  king  an 
opportimity  of  escaping  to  the  continent.    It  would  also 
seem  that  Charles's  original  plan  had  been  to  make  his 
escape  by  sea,  and  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners  to  go  to  Berwick,  but  that  they  had  re- 
pelled him  by  talking  again  of  their  covenant.     He  then 
appears  to  have  thought  of  Jersey,  but  no  vessel  had  been 
provided,  and  there  seemed  little  chance  of  being  able  to 
procure  one  speedily.    He  also  thought  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  tj  of  wldch  colonel  Hammond,  the  nephew  of  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  a  man  of  honour^  had  lately  been  made 
governor.    While  he  and  Legge  therefore  remained  at 
Titchfield,  he  sent  Berkeley  and  Ashbumham  to  Ham- 
mond with  copies  of  Cromwell's  and  the  anonymous  letter, 
to  tell  him  that  the  king  designed  to  seek  protection  from 
him.    They  met  Hammond  as  he  was  on  his  way  from 
Carisbrooke-casUe  to  Newport,  and  Berkeley  abruptly  be- 
gan by  informing  him  that  the  king  was  at  hand.    Ham- 
mond turned  pale,  and  trembled  excessively,  and  was  near 
falling  from  his  horse.    **  Oh,  gentlemen ! "  he  cried,  ^  you 
have  undone  me  by  bringing  the  king  into  the  island,  if 
you  have  brought  him;  if  you  have  not,  pray  let  him  not 
come;  for  what  between  my  duty  to  his  majesty  and  my 
gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation  of  his  confidence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  observance  of  my  trust  to  the  army  on 
the  other,  I  shall  be  confounded.'^    When  he  came  to  him- 
self the  affidr  was  considered.    Hammond  would  only 
pledge  himself  to  do  what  might  be  expected  fh>m  '^  a  per- 
son of  honour  and  honesty,"  with  which  Ashbumham  de- 
clared himself  satisfied.    Hammond  then  proposed  that 
one  should  remain  while  the  other  returned  to  the  king^ 

*  Behemoth,  Part  iii.  apod  Maaeres,  p.  593. 

t  Aahbornham  (Nanr.  p.  112)  asserts  that  the  king  left  Hampton  Court  i^ih 
the  intention  ci  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

vol..  II.  2  K 
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but  he  afterwards  decided  to  go  mth  them  bimaelf,  Whea 
they  were  taking  boat  at  Cowea^  he  made  captain  Baakett, 
the  commandant  there>  enter  it  with  them.  On  thdr  arri- 
val at  Titchfield^  the  others  remained  below  while  Aahbum- 
ham  went  up  to  apprise  the  king.  ^^  Whatl''  cried  Chaxlefl;, 
striking  his  breast  in  agony^  ^^have  you  broug^ht  Hammond 
with  you?  Oh^  Jackl  you  have  undone  me;  for  I  am  by 
this  means  made  fast  from  stirring.  The  governor  will 
keep  me  prisoner/'  He  then  told  him  that  he  had  sent 
to  Southampton  for  a  vesseL  Ashbumham  proposed  what 
he  caUed  an  **  expedien V^  which  was  '^  to  secure/'  i.  e. 
murder  both  Hammond  and  Baskett.  Charles  walked  up 
and  down  the  rooln^  weighing  the  proposaL  ^'  I  undeiv 
stand  you  well  enough/'  said  he^  ^'but  the  world  would  not 
excuse  me.  Should  I  follow  that  counsel^  it  would  be  be- 
lieved  that  Hammond  had  ventured  his  life  for  me,  and 
that  I  had  unworthily  taken  itfrom  him.  It  is  too  late  to 
think  of  anything  but  going  through  the  witjt  you  have 
forced  upon  me>  and  so  leave  the  issue  to  Ood/'  Ash- 
bumham burst  into  tears.  We  could  wish  that  the  king 
had  rejected  the  nefarious  project  in  stronger  terms. 

Hammond  and  Baskett  were  now  caUed  up  $  they  kissed 
the  king's  hand^  and  Hammond  renewed  his  protestations. 
Charles  then  passed  over  to  the  island,  where  he  was  lodged 
in  Carisbrooke-castle.  He  found  the  people  of  the  place 
loyal,  and  he  was  allowed  to  ride  about  as  he  pleased. 

The  projects  of  the  levellers  meantime  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  superior  officers,  that  it  was  detennined  to 
make  a  bold  effort  to  suppress  them,  and  this  was  efiected 
by  the  resolution  of  Cromwell,  whose  vezy  life  was  at  stake. 
Fairfax  having  ordered  the  troops  to  muster  in  three  bri- 
gades on  three  different  days,  had  a  remonstrance  prepared^ 
to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  regiment.  The  first  rendes- 
vous  took  place  at  Wave  (Nov.  15),  where  two  regiments, 
not  of  the  brigade,  appeared  on  the  ground,  with  seditious 
papers  round  their  hats ;  one  of  these,  on  being  reasoned 
with,  submitted  j  the  other  proving  refractoiy,  Cromwell 
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caused  aome  of  the  most  forward  and  turbulent'to  be  aeized. 
A  oourt*inartial  was  held  on  them ;  three  were  condemned 
to  death;  and  bemg  made  to  draw  lots^  he  on  whom  the 
lot  fell  was  shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment^  and  the  mu- 
tinous spirit  was  thus  checked  finr  the  present*  Cromwell 
however^  it  would  seem^  soon  saw  that  it  was  too  danger^ 
ous  to  oppose  the  violent  party ;  two-thirds  of  the  armyi 
it  is  said;  had  apprised  him  and  Ireton^  that  they  were  re- 
solved;  come  what  mighty  to  go  on  with  their  enterprise  of 
destroying  th.e  king,  and  that  fearing  the  effect  of  a  schism 
in  the  army^  they  '*  concluded  that  if  they  could  not  bring 
the  army  to  their  sense  it  was  best  to  comply  with  them/' 
Of  this  Berkeley  was  informed  in  the  following  mysterious 
manner.  Being  sent  by  the  king  and  Hammond  with  let- 
ters to  the  general  and  Cromwell  and  Ircton  at  Windsor, 
he  met  with  a  very  cool  reception  from  them.  He  retired 
to  his  inn,  and  in  the  evening  sent  his  servant  out  to  try  if 
he  could  meet  any  of  his  acquaintance.  A  general  officer 
spoke  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  tell  his  master  that  he 
would  meet  him  at  midnight  in  a  close  behind  the  Garter 
inn.  In  the  interview  he  told  Berkeley  that  the  army  no 
longer  mistrusted  Cromwell  and  Ireton)  that  it  was  intended 
to  send  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men  to  seize  the  king,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  trial  5  ^*  and  therefore,*'  said  he,  "  if 
the  king  can  escape,  let  him  do  it  as  he  loves  his  life.'' 
Berkeley  wrote  off  immediately  to  the  king  and  Hammond ; 
he  then  sent  to  request  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  who 
answered  that  he  durst  not  see  him,  but  assured  him,  **  that 
he  would  serve  the  king  as  long  as  he  could  without  his 
own  ruin."  Berkeley,  on  returning  to  the  king,  found  that 
in  reliance  on  a  treaty  he  was  in  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners he  had  no  thoughts  of  making  an  escape. 

The  king  had  all  along  been  importuning  the  parliament 
for  a  personal  treaty,  and  at  length  (Dec.  24)  commission- 
ers of  both  houses  presented  him  four  bills,  his  assent  to 
which  was  required  as  preliminary  to  a  personal  treaty. 
By  the  first  the  parliament  was  to  have  the  command  of 
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the  army  for  twenty  years,  eren  after  wluch  time,  if  the 
houses  declared  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  to  be  conceraedy 
all  their  bills  relating  to  the  anny  and  navy  should  be  acta 
of  parliament  without  the  royal  assent ;  the  second  declared 
all  oaths,  proclamations,  etc.  against  the  parliament  daring 
the  war  null  and  void;  the  third  took  away  all  titles  c£ 
honour  conferred  since  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  and  no  fu* 
ture  peers  were  to  sit  without  consent  of  parliament;  the 
fourth  gave  the  houses  the  power  of  adjourning  at  their  dis* 
cretion. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  had  given  all  the  opposition 
in  their  power  to  these  bills,  and  finding  they  could  not 
impede  them,  they  hurried  to  Cariabrooke,  whey  they  ar- 
rived a  day  before  those  sent  by  the  parliament,  and  by 
making  vague  concessions  on  both  sides  the  long-agitated 
treaty  was  agreed  on  and  signed.  Charles,  in  consequence, 
gave  a  peremptory  rejection  to  the  four  bills,  but  as  his  ob- 
ject was  now  to  effect  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  he  de- 
livered his  answer  sealed  up ;  the  commissioners,  however, 
insisting  on  knowing  its  contents,  he  was  obliged  to  read  it 
to  them  and  Hammond.  Though  he  expressly  stipulated 
that  it  should  cause  no  difference  in  his  treatment,  Ham- 
mond instantiy  dismissed  his  servants,  and  doubled  the 
guards.  Charles  had  in  fact  intended  to  escape  that  very 
night  to  a  ship  sent  by  the  queen,  which  lay  off  the  island, 
but  he  was  thus  prevented.  A  royalist  officer  named  Bur- 
ley  then  endeavoured  to  raise  the  people  and  storm  the  cas- 
tie,  and  hberate  the  king ;  but  the  project  failed,  and  Bur- 
ley  was  soon  after  tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Shortiy  after  the  return  of  their  commissioners^  (Jan.  3, 
1648)  the  parliament,  aft;er  a  long  debate,  voted  to  make 
no  more  addresses  to  the  king,  and  to  receive  no  more 
messages  from  him ;  that  if  any  person  communicated  with 
him  without  leave  he  should  be  guilty  of  high-treason,  and 
that  the  committee  of  public  safety  should  be  renewed,  and 
have  no  foreign  (i.  e.  Scottish)  coadjutors.  This  was  in 
effect  dethroning  the  king.    Cromwell  is  said  to  have  de- 
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chred  in  the  debate^  that  ''the  king  was  a  man  of  great 
parts  and  great  understanding,  but  that  he  was  so  great  a 
dissembler,  and  so  false  a  man,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trust- 
ed/' A  declaration  was  presented  from  the  army  (11th) 
erpressing  their  resolution  ''  to  stand  bj  the  parliament  in 
the  things  then  voted/'  The  houses  also  put  forth  a  decla- 
ration, in  which  all  the  charges  ever  made  against  the  king, 
including  the  odious  one  of  being  accessoiy  to  the  murder 
of  his  father,  were  reiterated 'i'. 

Yet,  though  Charles  was  a  close  prisoner,  his  cause  was 
far  from  being  hopeless.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  retaining  the  original  constitution ;  they 
saw  how  they  had  been  illuded ;  they  were  oppressed  with 
heavier  taxation  than  ever  they  had  known  before,  and 
subjected  to  the  insolence  and  tyranny  of  local  committees^ 
though  the  war  had  long  been  ended ;  they  beheld  before 
them  every  prospect  of  a  military  despotism.  The  general 
wish,  therefore,  was  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king. 
The  commonwealth's  men  in  the  parliament  and  the  army 
were  at  the  same  time  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  monar- 
chy, as  they  had  found  in  Scripture  that  it  was  a  thing  bad 
in  itself  and  condemned  of  God.  Ludlow  tells  us,  that 
Cromwell  procured  a  conference  between  them  and  the 
grandees  of  the  house  and  army,  in  which  the  latter ''  kept 
themselves  in  the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  judg- 
ments either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democra- 
tical  government ;  maintaining  that  any  of  these  might  be 
good  in  themselves,  or  for  us,  according  as  Providence 
should  direct  us."  The  former  exposed  all  their  reasons^ 
and  Cromwell,  whose  only  object  had  been  to  learn  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  among  them,  declared  he  was 
unresolved ;  and  flinging  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head  ran 
down  stairs  pursued  by  him  with  another  cushion. 

*  "  Mr.  Selden  told  the  hoiue  that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  examine 
the  buainesB  of  poisoning  king  James,  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  time,  but 
could  find  nothing  at  all  reflecting  on  the  king,  and  therefore  moved  the  house 
that  that  article  might  be  deserted."    Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii  App.  45. 
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The  friends  of  the  monarchy  in  SooUand^  headed  by 
Hamilton^  were  meantime  exerting  thanselves  to  have  the 
treaty  carried  into  effect,  and  an  army  raised  for  the  aid  of 
the  royal  cause.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  priest-ridden 
people,  it  was  the  Scots  at  this  time ;  and  the  clergy^  find<- 
ing  that  presbytery  was  to  be  established  only  for  three 
years  in  England,  with  liberty  of  dissent  for  the  king  him- 
self and  all  others,  thundered  from  their  pulpits  against  the 
Engagement,  as  it  was  named,  and  pronounced  a  curse  on 
all  who  should  share  in  the  war.  The  levies,  therefore, 
went  on  slowly ;  and  the  English  royaUsts,  who  were  to 
have  risen  when  the  Scots  appeared,  kwt  patience  and  took 
to  arms  in  various  parts. 

The  first  person  who  raised  the  royal  standard  in  the 
second  civil  war,  which  now  commenced^  (Mar.  3)  was 
colonel  Poyer,  governor  of  Pembroke  for  the  parliiunent. 
He  was  joined  by  Laugheme  and  Powel>  two  colonels 
whose  men  had  been  disbanded,  but  now  returned  to  their 
standards.  They  took  Chepstow,  besieged  CSamarvon, 
and  defeated  colonel  Fleming.  Cromwell  however  ap- 
peared (May  8) ;  and  he  besieged  them  in  Pembroke  and 
forced  them  to  surrender.  The  royalists  next  rose  in  Kent 
(May  23),  and  some  ships  of  war  in  the  river  declared  for 
the  king  and  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  prince.  Fairfax  however  routed 
the  royalists  at  Maidstone  (June  1),  and  Goring,  eari  <^ 
Norwich,  who  the  next  day  had  appeared  at  Blackheath, 
hopingtobe  admitted  by  the  discontented  citizens,  found  his 
hopes  baffled  by  the  prudence  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
who  had  released  the  aldermen^  discha^d  the  impeach- 
ment against  the  six  lords,  and  aUowed  the  excluded  mem- 
bers to  resume  their  seats.  He  therefore  crossed  the  river 
and  threw  himself  into  Colchester,  where  he  was  soon  after 
besieged  by  Fairfax. 

At  length  the  Scottish  army  led  by  Hamilton  entered 
England  (July  8).  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  cleigy 
it  did  not  exceed  14,000  men,  and  these  indifferently  armed 
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and  illHsapplied  with  artillery.  It  was  followed^  however^ 
by  3000  veterans  from  the  army  in  Ireland  under  Mmm>, 
and  a  body  of  4000  gallant  royahsta,  under  air  Marmaduke 
Langdale^  preceded  it.  But  Hamilton,  though  brave,  was 
no  general.  Instead  of  pursuing  Lambert,  the  parliament- 
axy  general,  who  retired  from  tiie  siege  of  Carlisle  at  his 
approach,  he  wasted  forfy  days  in  a  march  of  eighty  miles 
into  Lancashire,  and  thus  gave  time  for  Cromwell,  who 
had  reduced  Pembroke,  to  come  and  join  Lambert.  Har 
milton's  anny  was  also .  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of 
country  as  almost  rendered  it  ineffective.  Th^  English 
royalists  were  attacked  (Aug.  18)  at  Preston  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army  of  nine  thousand  men  $  they  fought  with 
such  heroism,  that  had  they  been  supported  by  the  Scots 
in  the  slightest  degree  they  would  have  probably  gained  a 
victory ;  but  the  irresolute  duke  knew  not  how  to  act,  and 
when  the  royalists  retired  into  the  town  they. found  that 
their  Scotti^^  allies  had  abandoned  their  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, and  were  in  full  retreat.  Langdale  then  directed  his 
infantry  to  disperse,  and  with  his  cavalry  swam  over  the 
Ribble,  Hamilton  accompanying  his  jBight.  Baillie  sur- 
rendered with  the  Scottish  infantry  at  Warrington  (20th), 
the  duke  gave  himself  up  to  Lambert  at  Utozeter  (25th), 
liangdale,  travelling  in  disguise,  was  taken  near  Notting- 
ham. Such  was  the  termination  of  this  ill-managed  ex- 
pedition. 

While  the  Scots  were  on  their  way  to  England,  a  feeble 
attempt  to  rouse  the  people  of  London  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  Holland,  who  had  once  more  veered  round  to  the 
side  of  royalty.  Leaving  his  house  in  the  city  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  horse,  he  marched  (July  5)  to  Kingston, 
whence  he  sent  messages  to  the  parliament  and  common- 
council,  calling  on  them  to  join  him  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  attacked  and 
routed  (7th),  and  flying  to  St.  NeoVs  in  Huntingdonshire, 
was  there  obliged  to  surrender  (10th). 

Colchester,  though  defended  only  by  a  low  rampart  of 
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eartfaj  had  been  gallantly  maintained  for  neailj  three 
months.  The  distress  in  the  town  was  extreme,  ell  the 
horses  and  even  the  dogs  and  cats  had  heeia  consumed  for 
food,  when  at  length  (the  officers  having  vainly  wged  their 
men  to  follow  them  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
besiegers'  lines)  they  were  obliged  to  smrrender  at  discretion 
(Aug.  28),  quarter  being  secured  to  the  privates.*  The 
earl  of  Norwich,  and  the  lords  Capel  and  Loughborough 
were  among  those  who  suirendered.  Fairfax  held  aco«mcil 
of  war,  which  condemned  sir  Charies  Lucas,  sir  Cteoige 
Lisle  and  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  to  instant  death.  Lucas 
was  first  shot ;  when  he  fell.  Lisle  ran  up  and  kissed  his 
dead  body ;  he  desired  the  soldiers  to  draw  nearer*  ^  Fll 
warrant  you,  sir,''  said  one  of  them,  ''we'll  hit  you." 
^'  Friends,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile, ''  I  have  been  nearer 
you  when  you  have  missed  me."  They  fired,  and  he  fell 
dead.  Gascoigne,  who  it  appeared  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth, 
was  respited.  This  execution  is  certainly  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  Fairfax ;  it  was  said  that  Ireton  uiged  him 
to  it. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  revolted  fleet,  sailed  over  vrith  nineteen  ships  to  the 
Downs  (July  20).  Here  he  lay  for  six  weeks  soliciting 
the  city  by  letters.  The  king  wished  that  they  should 
come  and  liberate  him,  but  the  sailors  insisted  on  fighting ; 
the  parliamentary  commanders,  however,  cautiously  avoided 
an  engagement,  and  want  of  provisions  at  length  obliged 
the  prince's  fleet  to  return  to  HoUand. 

TTie  presbyterian  party,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recovered 
their  preponderance  in  parliament ;  the  vote  of  non-address 

*  A  few  days  before  the  auxrender  of  Colchester  500  women  were  sent  out 
of  the  town :  the  besiegers  fired  blank  cartridge  at  them  to  drive  them  back ; 
the  garrison  refased  to  let  them  in,  the  besiegers  would  not  let  them  pass 
their  lines  and  we  know  not  what  became  of  them.  On  the  19th  a  woman  with 
five  children,  one  at  the  breast,  came,  and  fisUing  on  her  knees  before  the 
guards  begged  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  line;  "but  they  were  forced,"  says 
Whitelock,  **  to  turn  her  back  again  lest  hundreds  more  should  Mow  her,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  serrice." 
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was  therefinre  repealed  (July  28),  and  a  personal  treaty  was 
agreed  on ;  but  nothing  was  done  till  the  intelligence  of 
Cromwell^s  Buccess  in  the  north  warned  them  that  the  army 
party  might  soon  regain  their  influence.  They  then  (Sept. 
1)  appointed  five  lords  and  ten  commoners  to  conduct  the 
negotiation,  which  was  to  continue  for  forty  days.  The 
king,  on  giving  his  word  not  to  attempt  to  escape  during 
that  time,  or  for  twenty  days  after,  was  allowed  to  reside 
at  a  private  house  in  the  town  of  Newport :  he  was  also 
permitted  to  have  his  servants,  his  chaplains,  and  such  of 
his  councillors  as  had  not  shared  in  the  war,  hut  none  of 
them  were  suffered  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberatigns, 
though  the  king  might  retire  to  consult  with  them.  The 
terms  proposed  were  in  substance  those  offered  to  him  at 
Hampton-court,  from  which  the  parliament  would  not,  per-* 
haps  could  not,  make  any  abatement.  ^'  Consider,  Mr* 
Buckley,^'  said  the  king  to  one  of  them, ''  if  you  call  this  a 
treaty,  whether  it  be  not  like  the  firay  in  the  comedy,  where 
the  man  comes  out  and  says, '  There  has  been  a  fray  and 
no  fray ;'  and  being  asked  how  that  could  be,  ^  Why,'  says 
he,  ^  there  hath  been  three  blows  given,  and  I  have  had 
them  all.' ''  The  mental  powers  which  the  king  displayed 
in  this  treaty  astonished  the  commissioners.  '^  The  king  is 
wonderfully  improved,"  said  lord  Salisbuiy  to  Sir  Philip 
Warwick.  ^^  No,  my  lord,  it  is  your  lordship  who  has  too 
late  discerned  what  he  always  was,''  was  the  reply.  Sir 
Henry  Vane  told  sir  Edward  Walker  that  they  had  been 
much  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  king,  whom  they 
had  considered  as  a  weak  man;  ^'  but  now,"  says  he,  ^^  that 
we  find  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  parts  and  abilities,  we 
must  the  more  consider  our  own  security,  for  he  is  only  the 
more  dangerous." 

As  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  concede  any  point, 
all  the  king's  objections  and  proposals  had  to  be  transmitted 
to  London,  which  of  course  caused  considerable  delay. 
Charles  himself  also  was  too  fond  of  discussion,  in  which 
he  knew  he  excelled.    After  long  debates,  he  however 
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yielded  most  of  their  demands.  He  consented  to  lecall 
all  his  proclamations  against  the  parliament,  and  allow 
that  it  had  taken  up  arms  in  its  just  defence ;  he  surren- 
dered the  militia,  the  chief  offices  of  state^  and  the  go- 
yemment  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years;  he  agreed  to  accept 
lOQyOOOI.  a  year  for  the  court  of  wards,  to  recognise  the 
parliament's  great  seal^  and  to  make  no  peers  without  con- 
sulting the  two  houses.  But  on  two  points  he  was  firm;  he 
would  not  abandon  the  seven  persons  whom  they  selected 
as  victims  to  their  vengeance ;  he  would  not  abolish  epi- 
scopacy, though  he  would  suspend  it  for  three  years,  cut  off 
all  dignities  above  or  below  that  of  bishop,  whose  powers 
he  would  limit  to  ordination,  with  the  advice  of  presbyters^. 
The  church-lands  he  would  not  consent  to  aHenate,  but  he 
would  let  the  present  possessors  have  leases  of  them  for 
lives,  or  ninety-nine  years. 

While  matters  were  thus  protracted  the  army  was  ad- 
vancing, and  the  real  views  of  the  independents  were  every 
day  made  more  manifest.  Early  in  September  (11th),  a 
petition  firom  ^'  thousands  well-afiected  persons  in  and  near 
London  *'  had  informed  the  parliament  of  what  they  ex- 
pected. This  was  to  make  good  the  supremacy  of  the 
people  from  all  pretences  of  negative  voices  in  king  or 
lords ;  to  have  elections  yearly,  and  of  course  without  writ 
or  summons ;  the  parliament  not  to  sit  longer  than  forty 
or  fifty  days,  and  to  have  no  compulsive  power  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  kings,  queens,  princes,  dukes,  earls,  and 
all  persons  to  be  alike  liable  to  every  law  of  the  land;  the 
proceedings  in  law  to  be  shortened,  and  the  charges  made 
certain ;  all  late  enclosures  to  be  opened,  or  to  be  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  all  monopolies  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  taxes  but  subsidies  to  be  taken  off;  the  many  thousands 
that  are  ruined  by  perpetual  imprisonment  for  debt  to  be 

*  His  motiTeft  for  tdhering  to  episcopaqr,  Laing  says,  *'  deserre  our  miagled 
compassion  and  respect/'  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  presbyterian  divines, 
who  *'  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  utter  abolishing  of  episcopacy 
he  would  be  damned"?    ClazendoD»  tL  168. 
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contideredf  and  provision  made  for  their  enlargement;  tithes 
to  be  abolished^  etc.  This  petition  did  not  go  the  length  of 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  nobility^  but  it 
concluded  with  stating,  that  the  petitioners  had  expected 
the  parliament  ^^  to  have  laid  to  heart  the  abundance  of 
innocent  blood  that  hath  been  apilt,  and  the  infinite  spoil 
and  havock  that  hath  been  made  of  peaceable,  harmless 
people  by  express  commission  from  the  king,  and  to  have 
seriously  considered  whether  the  justice  of  Ood  be  likely 
to  be  satisfied,  or  his  yet  remaining  wrath  to  be  appeased 
by  an  act  of  oblivion/'  The  meaning  of  this  last  hint  was 
plain  enough.  Some  time  after  (Oct.  18)  Ireton's  regi- 
ment petitioned  the  general  that  justice  might  be  done  on 
the  contrivers  and  encouragers  of  the  late  rebellion  and 
second  war,  and  ^^  that  the  same  fiiult  may  have  the  same 
punishment  in  the  person  of  king  or  lord  as  in  the  person 
of  the  poorest  commoner'' ;  and  that  whoever  should  act 
or  speak  in  the  king's  behalf  till  he  had  been  acquitted  of 
the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  should  be  a  traitor. 
The  petition  of  Ingoldsby's  regiment  (SOth)  spoke  of  ^'  an 
immediate  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  the  principal 
invaders  of  all  their  liberties,  namely,  the  king  and  his 
party,"  and  required  the  re-establishment  of  the  general 
council  of  the  army  to  consider  of  some  effectual  remedies. 
Finally  (Nov.  20)  came  the  ^  Lai^  Remonstrance  of  the 
Army,'  demanding  a  present  reading,  and  insisting  that 
the  treaty  should  be  broken  ott,  and  the  king  be  brought 
to  justice  ^^  as  the  capital  cause  of  all."  They  desired  that 
a  period  should  be  set  to  this  parliament,  and  a  new  one 
be  elected  according  to  rules  which  they  laid  down ;  this 
to  be  the  supreme  power,  and  future  khigs  to  be  elected 
by  it.  **  These  things  they  press  as  good  for  this  and 
other  kingdoms,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  because 
firom  an  army,  and  so  servants,  when  their  masters  are 
servants  and  trustees  for  the  kingdom."  A  long  debate 
ensued  on  this  insolent  petition;  it  was  adjourned,  and 
when  resumed  (SOth)  the  question  of  taking  the  petition 
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into  Apeedjr  consideration  was  resdved  in  the  n^athre  by 
a  majority  of  sixty*seven  voices. 

The  commiBfiaonera  were  still  with  the  king,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  treaty  had  been  extended.  Both  they  and  his 
Mends  were  urgent  with  him  to  concede  more^  in  ordar  to 
save  himself  from  the  army.  Hammond  being  summoned 
at  this  time  to  head-quarters  (26th)9  and  colonel  Ewers 
sent  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  he  coold  no  longer 
be  blind  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  army.  His  firmness 
therefore  gave  way,  and  he  consented  (27th)  to  abandon 
his  friends  provided  they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
ancient  laws^  and  to  suspend  the  fimctions  of  the  bishops^ 
and  vest  their  lands  in  the  crown  till  religion  should  be 
settled  by  the  king  and  parliament.  Next  morning,  when 
the  commissioners  were  taking  leave  of  him,  Charies  is 
said*  to  have  addressed  them  in  these  words:  ^'My  lords, 
I  believe  we  shall  scarce  ever  see  each  other  again.  But 
God's  will  be  done !  I  have  made  my  peace  with  him, 
and  shall  undeigo  without  fear  whatever  he  may  suffer 
men  to  do  to  me.  My  lords^  you  cannot  but  know  that  in 
my  foil  and  ruin  you  see  your  own^  and  that  also  near  you. 
I  pray  Ood  send  you  better  friends  than  I  have  found.  I 
am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage  of  them  that  plot  against 
me  and  mine,  but  nothing  afiects  me  so  much  as  the  feel- 
ing I  have  of  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  hangs  over  my  three  kingdoms,  drawn  upon 
them  by  those  who,  upon  pretences  of  good,  violently  pur^ 
sue  their  own  interests  and  ends.''  Hammond  departed 
with  the  commissioners,  and  the  king  was  again  confined 
in  Carisbrooke-castle,  under  the  charge  of  one  Boreman^ 
an  officer  of  nulitia* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  in  this  treaty  Charles  was  not 
sincere.  In  a  letter  to  Ormond,  who  was  now  in  Ireland 
negotiating  with  the  cathoUcs,he  tells  him  not  to  be  startled 
at  his  concessions^  which  would  come  to  nothing,  and  de- 
sires him  to  follow  not  his,  but  the  queen's  directions.  Four 

*  Evelyn'i  Memoirt,  iL  128. 
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days  after^  when  pressed  to  disavow  OnnoiuFs  powers^  he 
assured  the  commissioners  that  since  the  first  votes  for  the 
treaty,  he  had  transacted  no  business  relating  to  Ireland 
with  any  but  themselves.  He  was  also  all  the  time  me- 
ditating an  escape,  and  corresponded  anxiously  on  this 
matter  with  sir  William  Hopkins,  who  commanded  a  ship 
opposite  Newport.  In  one  letter  (Oct.  9)  he  says,  ^'To 
deal  firedy  with  you,  the  great  concession  I  made  to-day 
was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of  which,  if  I  had  not 
hopes,  I  would  not  have  done ;  for  then  I  coidd  have  re- 
turned to  my  strait  prison  without  reluctance;  but  now  I 
confess  it  would  break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which 
nothing  but  an  escape  would  justify.^'  It  is  hence  in* 
ferred,  that  his  intention  was  to  get  over  to  Ireland  and 
renew  the  war  at  the  head  of  the  catholic  insurgents.  But 
this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence ;  he  might  have  only 
designed  to  go  to  the  continent,  and  there  wait  to  see  the 
turn  events  might  take.  As  to  his  parole,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  released  from  it,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  he  gave  it,  he  maintained,  were  not  kept. 

We  have  seen  from  the  king's  words  to  the  commission- 
ers, that  he  had  apprehensions  for  his  life.  We  are  told,  in 
fact,  that  some  days  before  sir  Philip  Eillegrew  had  come 
privately  from  Windsor,  at  the  risk,  as  he  said,  of  going 
''  to  prison  or  to  pot,''  and  informed  him  of  the  design  of 
the  army  to  seize  him,  bring  him  tp  trial,  and  put  him  to 
death.  But  Charles  could  hardly  credit  the  inteUigence, 
The  evening  after  the  departure  of  the  commissioners, 
however,  a  person  in  disguise  told  one  of  his  servants 
that  the  army  would  seize  on  him  that  night.  Charles 
consulted  with  his  friends;  they  urged  an  immediate 
escape  as  the  night  was  dark,  and  colonel  Coke  knew  the 
watchword ;  but  Charles  had  been  induced  to  renew  his 
parole.  '^  They  have  promised  me,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
not  break  first."  He  retired  to  rest  about  midnight,  and 
soon  after  colonel  Cobbett  arrived  with  a  troop  of  horse 
and  a  company  of  foot.    At  five  the  king  was  awakened 
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by  a  summons  to  depart.  He  was  placed  in  a  ooach  and 
conveyed  to  a  block-house  named  Hurst-castle,  which  stood 
on  a  ropk  in  the  sea,  joined  by  a  causeway  two  miles  in 
length  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 

The  proceedings  of  the  army  at  this  time  were  as  fol- 
lows t  The  officers  having  ^'  spent  a  day  (26th)  wholty  in 
prayer/^  entered  into  consultation  on  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  to  effect  the  contents  of  their  Remonstrance ;  a 
petition  at  the  same  time  reached  them  from  the  army  of 
the  north,  calling  for  justice  on  delinquents.  This  petition 
was  forwarded  and,  recommended  by  Cromwell*  The  very 
day  that  the  king  was  seized  and  their  Remonstrance  re* 
jected  (30th),  they  published  a  Declaration  against  the 
house  of  commons,  in  which,  chaiging  the  majority  with 
^'  apostasy  from  the  public  trust  reposed  in  them,"  they 
appealed  from  them  *^  unto  the  extraordinary  judgement 
of  God  and  good  people/'  They  caUed  on  **  so  many  of 
them  as  God  hath  kept  upright^'  to  withdraw  from  the 
others,  and  added,  that  the  army  was  drawing  up  to  Lon-* 
don,  ^'  there  to  follow  Providence  as  God  shall  clear  their 
way/'  Two  days  after  (Dec.  2)  they  came  and  took  up 
their  head  quarters  in  St.  James's,  the  Mews,  Whitehall, 
and  York-house,  and  other  houses,  and  in  the  suburban 
villages. 

The  commons,  led  by  the  intrepid  Hollis,  showed  no 
want  of  spirit  on  this  occasion,  and  aftier  a  violent  debate 
of  three  days,  in  which  Pierrepoint,  Fiennes  and  Prynne 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  able  advocates  of  monarchy 
against  Vane  and  the  republicans,  it  was  carried  (Dec.  5) 
by  a  majority  of  forty- six  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
^^  sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
But  their  triumph  was  short.  Ludlow  and  his  party  went 
and  consulted  with  the  officers,  and  next  day  (6th)  their 
guard  of  trained-bands  was  dismissed,  and  the  colonels  Rich 
and  Pride,  the  one  with  a  regiment  of  horse,  the  other 
with  one  of  foot,  took  their  place.  Pride  stood  in  the 
lobby  with  a  list  of  names  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  mem- 
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bers  in  it  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  they  passed  by  one 
of  the  door-keepers^  or  by.  lord  Grey  of  Groby,  he  seized 
them  and  sent  them  off  prisoners  to  various  places.  About 
forty  members  were  thus  secured^  as  it  was  termed,  on  this 
day,  and  on  the  following  days  several  members  were  ae-- 
eluded,  or  forbidden  to  enter  the  house ;  and  these  impri- 
sonments and  seclusions,  joined  with  the  absence  of  those 
who  retired  to  the  country,  reduced  the  house  to  about 
fifly  members,  afterwards  named  the  Rump*,  as  the  pro* 
cess  itself  was  termed  Pride's  Purge. 

During  all  this  time  Cromwell  was  absent,  but  his  place 
was  well  supplied  by  Ireton.  After  the  victory  at  Preston, 
he  had  advanced  and  besieged  Berwick,  whence,  on  the 
invitation  of  Argyle  and  his  party  f^  he  proceeded  to  Edin*' 
burgh  (Sept.  30).  Leaving  Lambert  there  with  two  regi- 
ments to  support  his  friends,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  which  was  held  by 
the  roydists,  and  he  did  not  return  to  London  till  the  day 
sfter  the  seizure  of  the  members,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
Henry  Marten,  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  him 
for  his  late  services  in  the  north.  **  He  declared,''  says 
Ludlow,  *^  that  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  this  de- 
sign^ yet  since  it  was  done  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would 
maintain  it/' 

The  miserable  remnant  who  presumed  to  call  them* 
selves  the  commons  of  England,  voted  every  thing  that 
their  military  masters  prescribed  :(•    They  rescinded  their 

*  It  teemi  to  have  been  Walker  who  fint  gave  it  fhii  name.  **  Thia  fag- 
end,"  aays  he,  "  thia  rvmp  of  a  parliament,  with  eorrttpt  maggots  in  it." 

t  The  people  of  the  western  counties,  each  parish  headed  by  its  minister, 
had  marched  to  Bdinburgh  and  expelled  the  committee  of  estates.  This  was 
called  the  WMgtmwmf  JUM,  for  so  the  western  peasantry  were  named  from 
the  word  Whig,  it  is  said,  which  they  used  in  driving  their  horses. 

t  The  caustic  Walker  calls  the  parliament  "  a  mere  free-school,  where 
Cromwell  is  head-schoolmaster,  Ireton  usher,  and  that  cypher  Fairfax  a  pro- 
positor."  "  Surely,"  he  adds,  **  these  men  are  either  the  supreme  judges,  or 
the  supreme  rebels  and  tyrants  of  the  kingdom."  It  should  be  recorded  to 
the  honour  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  subsequent  iniqui- 
tous proceedings.  He  retired  to  hia  castle  of  Raby  when  the  house  was 
purged* 
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late  Yotes^  and  renewed  that  of  non-addreas,  and  wben 
(11th)  the  Becluded  members  drew  up  a  proteat  agataat 
the  late  violence  on  their  persons^  and  declared  all  acta, 
votes^  etc.  made  ot  to  be  made  during  their  abaeace  void, 
they  (the  lords  pusillanimously  joining  them)  voted  it 
(1 5th)  to  be^<  false^  scandalous  and  seditious^  and  tending 
to  destroy  the  visible  and  fundamental  goveniinent  o£  thia 
kingdom/'  How  different  their  conduct  had  been  wiUi 
respect  to  the  votes  passed  between  the  26th  of  July  and 
the  6th  of  August !  Tet  these  are  the  men  whom  we  are 
called  on  to  admire  as  models  of  pure  virtue  and  disinto^ 
ested  patriotism*. 

The  very  same  day  (llth)  a  piece  called  '  Hie  Agree- 
ment of  the  People/  drawn. up  as  usual  by  Iretcm^  was 
presented  to  the  general  by  the  council  of  officers.  It  was 
a  plan  of  government  the  same  in  substance  with  their  late 
Remonstrance.  Oil  the  22nd  both  houses  kept  the  usual 
solemn  fast.  ^^  Hugh  Peters^  the  pulpit-buflfoon/'  says 
Walker,  ^'  acted  a  sermon  before  them.''  His  subject  was 
Moses  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  which  he  applied 
in  the  usual  manner  to  the  present  times ;  the  grandees 
being  Moses,  etc.  ''  But  how/'  cries  he,  ^'  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  That  is  not  yet  revealed  unto  me."  He  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  laid  his  head  on  the  cushion, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  At  length  he  started 
up.  "  Now  I  have  it,"  cried  he,  "  by  revelation ;  now  I 
shall  teU  you.  This  army  must  root  up  monarchy,  not 
only  here,  but  in  France  and  other  kingdoms  round  about ; 
this  army  is  that  corner-stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  pieces."  The 
objection,  of  the  deed  which  he  recommended  being  with- 
out precedent,  he  obviated  by  referring  to  the  case  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.    ^'  This,"  said  he,  '^  is  an  age  to  make 

*  Ludlow  (it  353)  Htys  of  the  seclnded  members,  **  they  hid  been  ex- 
pelled  the  home  by  more  than  a  qnorom  of  lawfdl  memben/'  or  as  he  die- 
where  (p.  369)  expresteB  it,  **  by  those  that  had  an  undisputed  authority  over 
their  own  members."  He  seems  to  have  had  strange  notions  of  pazliamentaiy 
authority. 
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examples  snd  piecedenta  in*''  Next  day  (23rd)  there  was 
a  debate  aboat  bringing  the  great  ddinquents  to  a  speedy 
punishment.  *^  And  now/^  says  Whitelock^  ^^  was  set  on 
foot  and  begun  their  great  design  of  taking  away  the  king» 
whom  divers  in  the  debate  did  not  stick  to  name  for 
the  greatest  delinquent.^^  There  were  some  who  justly 
maintained  that  a  king  could  not  be  brought  to  justice  by 
his  subjects ;  but  they  saw  from  the  fierceness  of  their  ad* 
*  versaries,  that  if  they  opposed  they  would  only  be  secluded, 
and  their  constancy  gave  way.  It  was  then  attempted  to 
throw  the  business  on  the  army.  '^  But  they  were  subtle 
enough,'^  says  the  same  author,  '^  to  see  and  avoid  thal^  and 
to  make  those  whom  they  left  sitting  in  the  parliament  to 
be  their  stales  and  do  their  dirty  work  for  them.''  A  com* 
mittee  of  thirty-eight  was  voted  to  consider  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  of  justice  against  the  king.  In  the  debate, 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  as  follows :  ^^If 
any  man  moved  this  upon  design,  I  should  think  him  the 
greatest  traitor  in  the  world;  but  since  Providence  and 
necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  shall  pray  to  God  to 
bless  your  coimcils,  though  I  am  not  provided  on  the 
sudden  to  give  you  counsel/' 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1649,  the  commons  voted  that  it 
is  treason  in  a  king  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the  par- 
liament and  people ;  and  the  next  day  (2nd)  an  ordinance 
which  they  had  passed  for  the  trial  of  the  king  was  sent  to 
the  upper  house.  The  lords,  who,  in  anticipation  of  what 
was  to  come,  had  ordered  the  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  house,  and  who  therefore  now  mustered  six- 
teen, rejected  the  ordinance  imanimously  *.  The  commons 

*  **  The  parliament  of  England,  by  the  fundamental  laws,"  said  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  "  consists  of  three  estates,  king,  lords  and  commons.  The  king 
is  the  first  and  chief  estate ;  he  calls  and  dissolyes  parliaments,  and  vrithout 
him  there  can  be  no  parliament ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  say  the  king  can  be 
a  traitor  against  the  parliament."  "  The  greaiettpart  ('  at  least  twenty  to  one/ 
adds  Walker)  of  the  people  qf  England^*  said  tlie  earl  of  Northumberland, 
''  are  not  yet  tatUfied  whether  the  king  levied  war  firet  againat  the  houses, 
or  the  houses  against  him.    And  if  the  king  did  levg  war  first  against  the 
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then  (4th)  voted  thexnselyeB  to  be  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  nation^  and  that  whatever  is  enacted  hj  them  is  kw 
without  the  concurrence  of  king  or  lords ;  and  (6th)  they 
passed  the  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  their  soveragn. 

This  unhappy  prince  was  now  at  Windsor.  On  the  1 8th 
of  December^  at  midnight,  the  sound  of  the  fidl  of  the 
drawbridge  and  the  trampling  of  horses  awoke  him  finom 
his  sleep ;  on  inquiring  the  cause,  he  learned  that  colonel 
Harrison  had  arrived.  The  king  was  troubled.  ^'Do  you 
not  know/^  said  he  to  Herbert,  who  waited  on  him,  ^'  that 
this  is  the  man  who  intended  to  assassinate  me,  as  by  letter 
I  was  informed  duringthe  late  treaty?  This  is  a  place  fit 
for  such  a  purpose.''  Charles,  however,  had  been  misin- 
fonned ;  Harrison  was  a  fanatic,  but  not  an  assassin.  He 
was  come  to  conduct  him  to  London,  which  he  did  with 
all  due  respect.  The  royal  captive  felt  his  condition 
sadly  altered;  the  usual  ceremony  no  longer  surrounded 
him ;  even  his  meat  was  brought  to  table,  uncovered,  by 
the  hands  of  the  rude  soldiers.  This  treatment  mortified 
him  greatly.  He  had  various  hints  too  of  the  meditated 
proceedings  against  him,  yet  still  so  sanguine  was  his  tein- 
per  that  he  was  actually  cheerful;  he  had  hopes  on  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  and  on  foreign  princes,  and  he  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  his  subjects  would  bring  him  to 
a  public  trial.  Of  this,  however,  he  soon  had  the  certainty; 
for  on  the  19th  of  January  he  was  conducted  to  St.  James's, 
preparatory  to  his  trial  the  next  day. 

The  individuals  at  Westminster  who  took  on  them  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  had  in  th^  or- 
dinance of  the  4th  of  Januaiy  nominated  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  persons,  members  of  the  house,  officers  of  the 
army,  lawyers  and  citizens,  to  form  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, for  the  trial  of  the  king ;  John  Bradshaw,  aeigeant-at- 
law,  was  appointed  president ;  Dr.  Dorislaus,  and  Messrs. 

kotuei,  we  have  no  law  to  make  it  treaton  in  him  lo  to  do;  and  fur  mtode^ 
dare  treatonfy  an  ordinanee  when  the  matter  offiui  it  natjfetpremednoraef 
law  extant  toj^dge  it  6y,  it  very  mnreatonabie/* 
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Steele,  Aske  and  Cooke,  counsellors  to  the  court;  sergeant 
Dandj,  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  Mr.  Phelps,  clerk*. 

On  Saturday  the  20th,  the  solemn  mockery  of  justice 
was  opened  in  Westminster-hall,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  At  the  upper  end,  in  a  chair  of  crimson  vel-^ 
vet,  sat  the  president  Bradshaw,  his  broad-brimmed  beaver 
lined  with  plates  of  iron  for  security,  covering  his  head ; 
a  desk  and  velvet  cushion  were  placed  before  him.  At  a 
table  below  him,  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on 
which  lay  the  sword  and  mace,  sat  the  two  clerks  of  the 
court.  The  members  of  the  court,  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber, sat  in  their  best  habits,  and  with  their  hats  on  their 
heads,  on  side  benches  covered  with  scarlet.  A  seat  of 
crimson  velvet  was  placed  within  the  bar,  opposite  that  of 
the  president,  for  the  illustrious  prisoner ;  the  galleries  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  spectators. 

Charles  was  brought  firom  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  and 
thence  by  water  to  Westminster-hall,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  watermen  insisted  on  rowing  him  bare-  ' 
headed.  He  was  conducted  into  the  hall  by  the  colonels 
Tomlinson  and  Hacker  and  a  guard  bearing  partisans ; 
the  sergeant-at-^arms  advanced  to  receive  him,  and  led  him 
to  his  seat.  Charles  looked  steadily  round  on  the  court  and 
the  spectators,  and  then  sat  down;  he  rose  again,  looked 
over  the  hall,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Bradshaw  addressed 
his  sovereign,  informing  him  that  ''the  commons  of  Eng- 
land assembled  in  parliament''  had,  in  pursuance  of  their 
duty  and  in  consequence  of  the  bloodshed  and  calamities 
brought  on  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
author,  constituted  this  court  for  his  trial.  Cooke  then,  in 
the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  accused  Charles 
Stuart  of  high-treason  and  misdemeanours^  and  desired  the 
chai^  to  be  read  to  him.  The  king  was  about  to  reply, 
but  the  president  stopped  him;  the  clerk  then  read  the 
charge.  After  stating,  that  having  been  ''  trusted  with  a 
limited  power  to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of 

*  See  Appendix  (K). 
2  L  2 
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the  land  and  not  otherwise/'  he  had  attempted  ^^  to  rule 
according  to  his  will/'  and  with  this  design  ^^  had  tndtor- 
ouslj  and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  parlia- 
ment and  the  people  therein  represented/'  it  enumerated 
all  the  battles  in  which  the  king  had  been  present,  diar- 
ging  him  with  all  the  blood  shed  in  them,  etc«  etc.  ^  And 
the  said  John  Cooke/'  it  proceeded,  ^'  doth,  for  the  said 
treason  and  crimes,  on  behalf  of  the  said  people  of  Eng- 
land, impeach  the  said  Charles  Stuart  as  a  tyrant,  traitor^ 
murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  codh 
monwealth  of  England."  The  king  smiled  c^en  (as  well 
he  might)  during  the  reading  of  the  charge,  especially  at 
the  words  ^'  tyrant,  traitor,  etc."  Bradshaw  then  infimn- 
ed  him  that  the  court  expected  him  to  reply  to  the  charge. 
Charles  asked  by  what  power  he  was  called  thither.  ^  I 
would  know/'  said  he,  ^^  by  what  lawful  authority — thoe 
are  many  unlawful  authorities,  thieves  and  robbers  on  the 
highway — I  was  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  car* 
ried  from  place  to  place?"  He  reminded  them  that  he 
was  their  lawful  king,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  be- 
tray the  trust  *'  committed  to  him  by  God,  and  old  and 
lawful  descent,"  by  answering  to  ''  a  new  unlawfid  author- 
ity." Bradshaw  told  him  the  authority  was  that  of  the 
people  of  England, ''  of  whom  he  was  elected  king."  ^  I 
deny  that,"  replied  the  king;  ^^  England  never  was  an 
elective  kingdom."  '^  I  see  no  house  of  lords  here,"  said 
he ;  ^'  that  should  constitute  a  parliament,  and  the  king  too 
should  have  been  here."  Bradshaw  replied,  '^  We  are  sa^ 
tisfied  with  our  authority  that  are  your  judges,  and  it  is 
upon  God's  authority  and  the  kingdom's."  He  then  ad* 
journed  the  court  till  Monday. 

On  that  day  (22nd)  the  court  again  sat.  The  king  was 
required  to  answer  the  charge ;  he  denied  the  authority 
of  the  coiut,  and  asserted  that,  as  a  king,  he  could  not  be 
tried.  ''  But,"  said  he,  *^  it  is  not  my  case  alone,  it  is  the 
freedom  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  /  stand  more  for  their  liber- 
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ties :  for  if  power  without  law  may  make  laws^  nay,  alter 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom^  I  do  not  know  what 
subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be  sure  of  his  life^  or  any 
thing  he  calls  his  own.''  To  all  the  reasons  and  arguments 
of  the  king  BradshaVs  reply  was^  that  prisoners  were  not 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  court.  The  court  was  ad« 
joumed  to  the  next  day.  The  proceedings  on  that  day 
were  of  a  similar  nature.  On  Saturday  (27th)  the  court 
held  its  final  sittings  the  intermediate  days  having  been  oc- 
cupied in  hearing  witnesses  in  proof  of  the  king's  having 
been  in  arms;  sixty-seven  commissioners  were  present. 
As  the  king  passed  up  the  hall,  a  cry  of ''  Justice  !  justice ! 
Execution  !  execution ! "  was  raised  by  some  soldiers  and 
some  of  the  rabble.  When  addressed  by  the  president,  he 
said  he  should  now  wave  all  debate  as  he  saw  it  was 
useless,  and  '^  an  ugly  sentence,"  he  believed,  would  pass 
on  him ;  but  as  he  had  something  to  say  which  concerned 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject^ 
he  desired  before  sentence  was  given  to  be  heard  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  before  the  lords  and  commons.  They 
retired  to  consult ;  in  about  an  hour  they  returned  with  a 
negative ;  the  king  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
say,  and  Bradshaw  then  made  a  long  speech  in  proof  of 
the  king's  misgovemment  and  of  kings  being  accountable 
to  their  people.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  clerk  read 
the  sentence,  adjudging  the  monarch  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
murderer,  etc.  All  the  commissioners  present  stood  up  in 
proof  of  their  assent.  ^'  Will  you  hear  me  a  word,  sir?" 
said  the  king. — ^^  Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the 
sentence."—*^  No,  sir !" — "  No,  sir,  by  your  favour,  sir. 
Guards,  withdraw  your  prisoner." — '*  I  may  speak  after 
the  sentence,  by  your  favour,  sir !  I  may  speak  aft;er  sen- 
tence is  over  1  By  your  favour,  hold !  The  sentence,  sir! 
I  say,  sir  1  I  do,  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak;  expect  what 
JTistice  other  people  will  have."  As  he  passed  out,  the  cry 
of  ^'  Justice !  execution !"  again  assailed  his  ears,  and  va- 
rious insults  were  offered  him.    One  soldier  cried  out^ 
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^  God  bless  you^  sir  P'  for  which  his  officer  stradc  him 
with  his  cane.  ^  The  punishment  methinksy^'  said  Charles^ 
^  exceeds  the  oflfence/'  He  afterwards  asked  Herbert  if  he 
had  remarked  the  ciy  for  '^justice.''  He  replied  that  he 
had,  and  wondered  at  it  ^^  So  did  not  I/^  said  the  king, 
**  for  I  am  well  assured  the  soldiers  bear  no  malice  to  me» 
The  cry  was  no  doubt  given  by  their  officers,  for  whom  the 
soldiers  would  do  the  like  were  there  occasion/^ 

The  following  events  which  occurred  during  the  trial 
are  deserving  c^note.  *  When  the  name  of  Fairfiix,  aa  one 
of  the  commissioners,  was  called,  a  female  voice  fiom  the 
gallery  replied,  ^  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here/'  When 
the  charge  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  commons  and 
people  of  England,  the  same  voice  exclaimed,  ^'  It  is  a  lie! 
not  a  quarter  of  the  people !  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  rogue 
and  a  traitor/'  The  speaker  was  masked ;  C!oL  Axtell  de- 
sired his  men  to  fire  on  the  gallery;  therewas  a  confusion, 
and  the  lady  withdrew.  It  was  lady  Fair&x,  a  rigid  pres- 
byterian.  As  the  king  was  leaning  on  his  cane  or  sta£^  aa 
it  was  then  called,  the  silver  head  fell  off  and  roUed  on  the 
ground.  The  circumstance  seemed  ominous,  and  Charies 
was  evidently  disturbed.  He  afterwards  owned  to  bishop 
Juxon  that  '^  it  really  made  a  great  impression  on  him.'' 

When  the  king  returned  to  Whitehall,  he  sent  to  the 
house,  desiring,  as  the  time  of  his  execution  might  be  nigh, 
that  he  might  have  leave  to  see  his  children  and  have  Dr. 
Juxon  to  be  private  with  him  and  to  give  him  the  sacra- 
ment. His  request  was  acceded  to  (Hugh  Peters,  to  his 
honour,  exerting  his  influence  in  his  favour)  and  Juxon 
preached  before  him  that  night.  Next  day  being  Sunday 
(28th),  the  commissioners  kept  their  fast  in  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall ;  the  king  employed  himself  in  private  devotion 
with  Dr.  Juxon.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  book  of  pro- 
posals from  the  grandees  of  the  army  and  parliament  was 
tendered  to  him,  on  his  signing  which  they  promised  him 
his  Ufe  and  regal  state.  By  this  he  was  to  put  the  militia 
into  their  hands,  with  power  to  keep  it  at  its  present 
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amount,  and  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  kingdom  for  its  pay  to  be 
levied  by  the  army  itself.  Charles,  it  is  said,  threw  it  in- 
dignantly aside,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  become  a 
sacrifice  for  his  people  than  thus  betray  their  laws  and  li«- 
berties^  lives  and  estates,  to  the  bondage  of  an  armed 
faction. 

On  Monday  (29th)  the  king  was  removed  to  St.  James's, 
whither  his  two  children  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  were  brought  to  him  from  Sion-house. 
As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  Charles's  do- 
mestic affections^  the  meeting  was  a  most  tender  one.  He 
gave  them  a  few  presents,  charged  the  princess  to  assiure 
her  mother  of  his  unceasing  affection,  and  told  her  that 
'^  his  death  was  glorious^  for  he  should  die  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  land;  he  should  die  a  martyr."  His  nephew 
the  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquess 
of  Hertford  and  other  noblemen  came  to  the  chamber- 
door,  requesting  admission  to  take  their  last  fiurewell  of 
their  sovereign,  but  Charles  declined  seeing  them,  wishing 
to  devote  the  little  time  that  remained  to  him  to  his  chil- 
dren and  his  devotions. 

Ambassadors  sent  from  Holland  to  intercede  for  the 
king  had  an  audience,  but  no  answer  from  the  houses  this 
day.  They  had  been  accompanied  by  sir  John  Seymour, 
the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  prince  to  the  king  and  the 
lord-general ;  with  the  last  was  sent  a  blank  paper,  signed 
and  sealed,  on  which  the  grandees  might  set  their  own 
terms.  This,  however,  produced  no  effect;  the  warrant 
was  signed  by  fifty-nine  commissioners,  and  directed  to  the 
colonels  Hacker,  Hunks  and  Phayer.  It  is  said,  that  as 
Cromwell  was  advancing  to  the  table  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand  to  sign  it,  he  drew  the  pen  across  Marten's  face  and 
marked  him  with  the  ink,  and  that  Marten  returned  the 
compliment. 

During  the  last  night  of  his  life  Charles  slept  soundly  for 
four  hours.  About  two  hours  before  dawn  he  opened  his 
curtains,  and  by  the  light  of  '*a  great  cake  of  wax  set  in  a 
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silver  basin/  he  saw  that  Herbert's  rest  was  distorbecL  He 
awoke  him ;  Herbert  said  he  had  been  dreaming  that  Laud 
had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  before  the  king^  that  they 
conversed^  the  king  looked  pensive^  Laud  sighed,  and  as  he 
retired  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  ^^  It  is  very  remark- 
able,''  said  Charles ;  '^  but  he  is  dead ;  had  we  now  con- 
ferred together,  'tis  very  likely — albeit  I  loved  him  well 
-^I  shoukl  have  said  something  to  him  might  have  occa- 
sioned his  sigh/'  He  then  said  he  would  rise,  ^^  for  he 
had  a  great  work  to  do  that  day.'^  Herbert  tremUed  as  he 
combed  his  hair.  ^^  Though  it  be  not  long  to  stand  on  my 
shoulders/^  said  the  king,  '^take  the  same  pains  with  it  as 
you  were  wont  to  do*  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage- 
day;  I  would  be  as  trim  as  may  be."  He  put  on  a  second 
shirt ;  *^  for,"  said  he,  "  the  season  is  sharp,  and  probably 
may  make  me  shake,  which  some  will  imagine  proceeds 
from  fear.  I  would  have  no  such  imputation.  I  fear  not 
death,  death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  Ood,  I  am 
prepared ;  let  the  rogues  come."  When  dressed,  he  spent 
an  hour  in  private  with  the  bishop. 

At  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker  announced  that  it  was 
time  to  proceed  to  Whitehall.  Charles  went  on  foot  at  his 
usual  quick  pace  through  the  park,  calling  to  the  guard, 
^  March  on  apace !"  He  was  conducted  to  his  own  bed- 
chamber at  Whitehall ;  sir  John  Seymour  was  there  ad- 
mitted to  present  him  the  prince's  letter.  A  repast  had 
been  prepared ;  as  he  had  received  the  Eucharist  he  de- 
clined taking  any  other  food  in  this  world,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishop  he  ate  about  noon  half  a  manchet 
and  drank  a  glass  of  claret.  Soon  after  Hacker  came  with 
the  warrant  and  called  for  the  king.  Charles  rose,  and 
with  Hacker,  Tomlinson  (whom  he  had  entreated  not  to 
quit  him)  and  the  bishop,  proceeded  through  the  long 
gallery,  which  was  lined  with  soldiers,  whose  faces  testified 
their  respect  and  sorrow.  Through  the  central  window  of 
the  banqueting-house  he  stepped  out  on  the  scaffold, 
which  was  hung  with  black ;  two  executioners  in  masks 
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stood  on  it ;  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  were  stationed 
beneath ;  the  streets  were  thronged  with  anxious  specta- 
tors. Charles  looked  toward  St.  James's  with  a  smile;  he 
then  regarded  earnestly  the  blocks  and  asked  ''if  there 
were  no  place  higher  ?^' 

He  addressed  himself  to  those  about  him  on  the  scaffold^ 
justifying  himself^  and  referring  to  dates  of  commissions 
and  declarations  to  prove  that  it  was  the  parliament  began 
the  war ;  yet  he  hoped  that  they  too  might  be  guiltless^  as 
there  had  been  ill  instruments  between  him  and  them. 
He  owned^  however,  that  he  suffered  justly,  as  an  unjust 
sentence  which  he  had  allowed  to  take  effect  was  now 
punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  on  himself.  He  proceeded 
to  show  them  how  they  were  ''out  of  the  way'^  in  what 
they  were  doing,  and  exhorted  them  to  give  God,  the  king 
and  the  people  their  due.  The  liberty  of  the  last,  he  said, 
consisted  not  in  having  a  share  m  the  government,  but  "  in 
laws  by  which  their  life  and  their  goods  may  be  most  their 
own.''  "Sirs,"  said  he,  "it  was  for  this  that  I  am  now  come 
here.  If  I  would  have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way  for 
to  have  all  laws  changed  according  to  the  power  of  the 
sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  here,  and  therefore  I  tell 
you  that  /  am  the  martyr  of  the  people.'*  At  the  desire  of 
the  bishop  he  declared  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England. 

Though  Charles  did  not  fear  death,  he  disliked  pain. 
He  interrupted  his  speech  when  one  touched  the  axe,  and 
said,  "Hurt  not  the  axe  that  may  hint  me";  when  another 
approached  it,  he  cried,  "Take  heed  of  the  axe!  take  heed 
of  the  axe!"  and  turning  to  Hacker,  he  said,  "Take  care 
that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain.'^  To  the  executioner  he 
said,  "  I  shall  say  but  very  short  prayers  and  then  thrust 
out  my  hands." 

Having  taken  a  white  satin  cap  from  the  bishop  and  put 
his  hair  up  under  it,  he  said^  "  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a 
gracious  God  on  my  side."  "  There  is  but  one  stage  more,'* 
said  the  prelate ;  "  this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome ; 
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it  is  a  short  one^  bat  you  may  consider  it  mil  soon^carry 
you  a  very  great  way;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to 
heaven^  and  there  you  shall  find  a  great  deal  of  cordial 
joy  and  comforf — ^  I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be/* — ^'^  You  arc 
exchanged  fit>m  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown,  a  good 
exchange/^  The  king  gave  his  doak  and  George  to  the 
prelate,  saying.  Remember.  He  knelt  down,  gave  the  sign, 
and  one  blow  of  the  axe  terminated  his  mortal  existence. 
A  deep  groan  arose  from  the  multitude,  and  many  ran  to 
dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  but  two  troops  of 
horse  were  set  in  motion  to  dear  the  streets.  The  royal 
corpse,  after  being  embalmed,  was  deposited  at  Windsor, 
in  the  vault  which  contained  the  remains  of  Henry  YIII. 
and  Jane  Seymour*. 

In  this  manner  perished  Charles  Stuart,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  by  a  sentence  hitherto  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  In  his  person  Charles  was 
vigorous  and  handsome ;  his  health  was  robust,  and  he  was 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  aspect  was  pensive, 
he  had  a  slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and  his  general 
manner  was  cold  and  ungradous.  When  we  consider  the 
profligacy  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  we 
may  well  wonder  at  the  general  purity  of  his  morals,  and 
admire  in  him  the  force  of  nature.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  not,  with  his  idolaters,  pretend  that  he  had  escaped 
all  pollution.  He  was  not,  for  example,  fi^e  from  the  com- 
mon vice  of  profime  swearing,  and  his  language  was  at 
times  very  indeUcatef.  Like  all  of  his  race,  Charles  bore 
adversity  better  than  prospierity.  Affliction  gave  a  lustre 
to  his  character ;  he  gained  the  respect  and  sincere  attach- 
ment of  those  who  like  Herbert  were  set  about  him  by  the 

*  See  Appendix  (L). 

t  See  lady  Sunderland's  letter.  Snch  however  it  is  probable  was  not  his 
habit,  for  Lilly  says  that  "  he  was  never  obscene  in  his  speech  or  affiscted  it 
in  othezB."  The  same  writer  informs  ns  that  Charies  was  not  strictly  foithfol 
to  his  queen,  who,  he  adds,  did  not  wink  at  his  transgressions.  "  I  do  not  hear,'^ 
says  he,  "  of  above  one  or  two  natural  children  he  had  or  left  behind  him." 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  it  is  said,  was  married  to  one  of  Charles's  daoghtecs. 
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parliament^  and  certainly  the  man  who  could  do  bo  could 
not  have  been  originally  unamiable.  Charley  was  also  sin- 
cerely religious,  but  his  religion  was  of  too  ceremonial  a 
cast,  and  akin  to  superstition.  Had  he  been  bom  in  a 
private  station,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  re- 
spected by  every  one,  though  loved  perhaps  by  few.  He 
had,  however,  greater  defects  than  any  yet  alluded  to.  He 
was  uxorious,  and  scandalously  subservient  to  a  worthless, 
selfish  woman ;  he  was  by  nature  a  despot,  though  not  a 
tyrant.  In  his  despotism,  however,  both  in  church  and 
state,  he  conceived  himself  to  be  only  eicercising  the  just 
authority  with  which  Ood  had  invested  him ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  of  his  acts  which  had  not  the 
sanction  either  of  positive  law,  or  of  the  practice  of  former 
kings  and  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But  the 
great  blemish  in  the  character  of  this  unhappy  prince  was 
his  insincerity'!^.  When  his  fancied  rights  and  prerogative 
were  in  question,  neither  his  word  nor  his  oath  could  be 
trusted;  he  had  an  unfortunate  system  of  casuistry  which 
released  him  from  the  most  solemn  obligations ;  in  his  eyes 
truth  and  honour  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  duty 
of  ruling  uncontrolled  as  a  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  It  was 
this  blemish,  beyond  doubt,  which  mainly  caused  his  un- 
timely fate.  How  strange  is  the  course  of  human  a£hirs ! 
the  despot  Charles  actually  died,  as  he  said,  the  martyr  of 
the  constitution  I 

If  murder  be  the  deliberate  taking  away  of  human  life 
without  the  sentence  of  a  previously  recognised  law,  then 
was  the  execution  of  king  Charles  a  murder  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  solemn  mockery  of  the  forms  of 
justice  used  on  the  occasion  only  adds  to  its  atrocity;  for 
surely  none  of  his  judges  could  have  contemplated  the 
giving  him  a  fair  trial.  Such  supposes  the  possibility  of  the 
prisoner's  proving  his  innocence ;  but  had  Charles's  self- 

*  Hume  could  hardly  have  been  serioiis  when  he  wrote  as  foUowi  i^^**  Some 
hutoriani  have  raahly  questioned  the  good  faith  of  this  prince ;  but  for  this  re- 
proach the  most  malignant  scrutiny  of  lus  conduct,  which  in  eyery  drcum- 
Btanoe  is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reasonable  foundation." 
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constituted  judges  acquitted  him^  they  must  at  the  same 
time  have  condemned  themselves ;  for  if  he  was  innocent, 
what  were  they  but  rebels  and  traitors^?  To  call  them- 
selves the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England^  and  to 
act  in  their  names^  was  the  very  summit  of  audacity.  The 
people  of  England  were  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  their  so- 
vereign^ which  was  shed  by  a  knot  of  military  men,  anxious 
to  secure  their  own  power  or  safety.  Many  of  the  so-called 
judges  acted  imder  the  influence  of  fear,  and  secretly  ab- 
horred the  deed  which  was  forced  on  them.  There  were 
some,  no  doubt,  whose  motives  were  pure ;  such  was  Hut- 
chinson, who  sought  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and 
finding  no  check  (as  none  such  we  believe  ever  do)  con- 
ceived what  he  did  to  be  approved  by  Heaven.  Others, 
like  Ludlow,  bent  on  having  a  commonwealth,  would  see  no 
excuse  for  the  king,  assumed  his  guilt,  and  took  the  munici- 
pal law  of  the  IsraeUtes  for  their  guide  and  justffication. 
It  may  even  be  true  that  Cromwell  himself  was  in  this 
number,  and  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  acting  rightly  f. 
Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  there  appeared 
a  work  named  Ikon  Basilik^,  or  a  'Portraiture  of  his  sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  his  Sufferings,^  said  to  be 
written  by  the  king  himself.  It  passed  through  fifty  edi- 
tions in  Uie  coiunse  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  is  held  to  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  the  royal  cause.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  poor  performance,  and  is  not  the  composition 
of  the  king.  Its  author  is  known  to  have  been  Dr.  Gauden, 
who  obtained  a  bishoprick  on  account  of  it  after  the  Resto- 
ration. The  illustrious  Milton  was  employed  by  the  par- 
liament to  answer  it  5  his  reply  is  named  Iconoclastes,  or, 
^  Image-breaker  %.* 

*  '*  I  teU  yon/'  said  Cromwell  to  Algernon  Sidney,  '<  we  will  cnt  off  fais  head 
with  the  crown  on  it."  This  was  early  in  the  month  of  January;  so  the  Ac- 
tion had  already  determined  what  they  would  do. 

t  See  Appendix  (M).  We  would  by  the  way  recommend  those  among  our 
Dissenters  who  wish  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  deed,  to  choose  some 
less  disgusting  mode  of  doing  so  than  that  of  dining  on  a  calf  s  head  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  king's  head  was  cut  off. 

X  See  Appendix  (N). 
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'tnt  following  notes,  accidentally  mislaid,  should  have  been  inserted  in  theif 
proper  places  :^- 

Page  356.  Una  2.— >When  lord  Nithisdale  was  sent  down  in  1628  to  pn)cure 
the  surrender  of  the  church-lands,  the  principal  possessors  of  tiiem  held  a 
consultation,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  if  they  could  succeed  in  no  other  way, 
to  murder  him  and  his  friends  after  the  old  Scottish  ftshion.  Lord  Belhaven, 
who  was  blind,  had  himself  set  by  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  whom  he  grasped 
firmly  with  one  hand,  pretending  that  ever  since  his  calamity  he  was  so  much 
afraid  of  falling,  that  he  always  held  thus  by  whoever  was  next  him;  he  had, 
meantime,  a  poniard  in  the  other  ready  to  stab  him.  Nithisdale,  however, 
did  not  venture  to  open  his  instructions. — Burnet,  Own  Times,  i.  36. 

Page  378.  Une  34.—"  It  was  daily,"  says  BaUlie,  **  the  most  glorious  as- 
sembly the  isle  could  afford;  yet  the  gravity  not  such  as  I  expected/'  "  After 
ten,''  he  adds,  "  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of  flesh  and 
bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  month  without 
cups,  and  all  this  in  the  king's  eye." 

Page  381.  line  36. — ^Wariston,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  writes  on 
the  2nd  qfjiprili  **  Strafford's  business  is  yet  but  in  the  1 5th  article.  The 
lower  house,  if  they  see  that  the  king  gains  many  of  the  upper  house  not  to 
condemn  him,  will  make  a  bill  of  temture  [attainder]  and  condemnation  for- 
mally in  their  own  house,"  &c.  *  See  Dalrymple,  ii.  117. 

Page  384.  Une  11. — ^There  is  reason  however  to  think  that  Digby  had  been 
already  gained  by  the  court,  as  a  copy  of  an  important  paper  which  had  been 
subtracted  during  the  trial,  was  found  in  the  khig's  cabinet  at  Naseby,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Digby. 

Page  387.  line  14. — ^As  this  was  sworn  (June  2)  after  Strafford's  death,  we 
have  only  Balfour's  word  for  its  truth.  May  (p.  65)  says  the  match  proposed 
was  the  earl's  own  daughter. 

Page  388.  Une  12. — ^The  commons  on  a  similar  occasion  showed  themselves 
more  generous;  When,  with  a  view  to  embarrassing  the  king,  they  petitioned 
for  the  execution  of  one  Goodman  and  other  popish  priests,  Goodman  peti* 
tioned  the  house,  praying  that  he  might  be  executed  rather  than  be  the  oc- 
casion of  difference  between  them  and  the  king.  Charles  left  the  matter  to 
the  house,  and  none  were  executed. 

Page  390.  Une  3. — **  He  died  jusdy  before  God  and  man,"  says  Hallam, 
**  though  we  may  deem  the  precedent  dangerous,  and  the  better  course  of  a 
magnanimous  lenity  unwisely  rejected ;  and  in  condemning  the  bill  of  attain- 
der we  cannot  look  unou  it  as  a  crime."  Much  as  we  respect  this  writer,  we 
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cumot  agree  with  these  sentimeiita ;  we  think  there  is  somethtng  of  crime  in 
inflicting  a  greater  penalty  where  a  less  might  serre,  and  in  taking  life  where 
no  positive  law  had  been  transgressed.  "  Nothing/'  says  Fox  (Hist,  of  James 
II.,  p.  10),  in  the  spirit  of  true  political  wisdom,  "  hot  a  case  of  dear  self- 
defence  can  justify  a  departure  from  the  sacred  principles  of  justice;  but 
whenever  an  individual  can  be  brought  to  trial,  he  is  within  the  power  of  his 
prosecutors ;  and,  therefore,  when  there  has  been  no  law  dirtinctly  provided 
against  the  species  of  offence  of  which  he  ii  accused,  the  present  delinquent 
should  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  a  legislative  enactment  be  made  to  meet  the 
crime  in  future." 

Fagt  393.  Ucmt  21. — ^The  influence  of  Laud  had  procured  him  this  office  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  of  making  the  church  what  it  had  been  in  the  states 
*'  Now  if  the  church  will  not  uphold  themselves  under  God,  I  can  da  no  more," 
\a  the  reflection  this  ill-judging  man  makes  on  this  occasion  in  Us  Diary ;  and 
he  writes  to  Strafford,  "  We  begin  to  live  here  in  the  church  triumphant ;  and 
there  wants  but  one  more  to  keep  the  king's  consdence  [i.  e.  to  be  chancellor] 
to  make  up  a  triumvirate." 

Page  394.  Vom  36.r-Oreat  confusion  has  arisen  from  jumbling,  as  Clarendon 
does,  this  with  the  former  army-plot  He  heedlessly  assigns  this  petition  to 
the  former,  and  as  in  such  case  it  contains  anachronisms,  Mr.  Brodie  boldly 
accuses  him  of  forging  it. 

Page  428.  lint  15.— Brodie  (iii.  336.)  sneers  at  lord  Falkland  for  his  share 
in  this  "  melancholy  picture  of  insincerity,  nay,  downright  perfidy,"  He  should 
have  inquired  if  those  who  now  sat  at  Westminster  were  regarded  at  York  as 
/Ae  parliament. 

Pogt  431.  line  8. — On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  sir  William  Waller  wrote 
to  his  '*  noble  friend  "  sir  Ralph  Hopton  in  the  following  terms :  *'  My  affec- 
tions to  you  are  so  unchangeable,  that  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friend- 
ship to  your  person,  but  I  must  be  true  to  the  cause  wherein  I  serve. . .  •  The 
great  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows  with  what  reluctance  I  go 
upon  this  service,  and  with  what  perfect  hatred  I  look  upon  a  war  vrithout  an 
enemy.  But  I  look  upon  it  as  opw  J)ammif  and  that  is  enough  to  silence  all 
passion  in  me.  The  God  of  peace  in  his  good  time  send  us  peace,  and  in  the 
meantime  fit  us  to  receive  it  1  We  are  both  on  the  stage,  and  we  must  act 
the  parts  that  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy.  Letusdoit  ina  wayof  honouri 
and  without  personal  animosities." 

Page  436.  fine  13<— *'  It  was,"  says  Hallam,  "  not  only  an  insolenee  which 
a  king  less  uxorious  than  Charles  could  never  pardon ;  but  a  violation  of  the 
primary  laws  and  moral  sentiments  that  preserve  human  society,  to  which  the 
queen  was  acting  in  obedience.  Scarce  any  proceeding  of  the  Long  Parliament 
seems  more  odious  than  this ;  whether  designed  by  way  of  intimidation,  or  to 
exasperate  the  king  and  render  the  composure  of  existing  differences  more 
impracticable." 
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A,  page  1. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Rtmer*8  Foedera,  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houbcb  of  Parliament,  the 
Parliamentary  History,  the  Statutes,  the  State  Trials,  the  Hardwicke 
Papers,  and  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  are  general  autliorities  for  the  pe- 
riod contained  in  the  present  volume. 

The  authorities  for  particular  portions  of  it  are  as  follows : 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Me- 
morialsy  and  his  Lives  of  Cranmer  and  his  successors,  extend  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  children.  The  chroniclers,  Halle, 
Speed,  Stow,  Grafton,  and  Holingshed,  narrate  the  events  of  these  reigns, 
which  are  also  related  by  bishop  Godwin.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL ;  Hay  ward,  that 
of  Edward  VL;  and  Camden,  that  of  Elizabeth. 

The  various  collections  of  the  letters  of  princes,  ministers,  noblemen, 
and  others,  preserved  in  public  or  private  archives,  furnish  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Tudor  princes.  Such  are  the  State 
Papers  ftaow  in  course  of  publication),  the  Sidney  Papers,  and  the  vari- 
ous collections  of  the  Burghley  and  other  Papers,  edited  by  Murdin, 
Haynes,  Lodge,  Digges,  and  others.  The  Scottbh  and  continental  hi- 
storians, and  the  despatches  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  also  supply 
materials*. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  has  been  written  by  Wilson,  and  the  Memorials 
of  secretary  Win  wood  contain  much  important  matter ;  Weldon  and  Os- 
borne furnish  many  particulars ;  Lord  Bacon  is  also  an  authority.  The 
lately  published  Diary  of  bishop  Goodman  notices  the  events  of  this  and 
the  preceding  reign.     Coke's  Detection  extends  to  the  Revolution. 

The  events  of  the  important  reign  of  Charles  I.  are  to  be  found  in 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Clarendon  State  Papers ; 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  Rushworth's,  Nalson's,  Scobel's,  Husband's,  and 
Thurloe's  Collections ;  the  Strafford  and  Sidney  Papers,  May's  History  of 
the  Parliament,  Dugdale's  Short  View,  Hobbes's  Behemoth,  Baillie's  Let- 
ters, Ludlow's  Memoirs,  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  Narratives  of 

*  These  commence  with  those  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  A  portion  of  those  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon  have  been  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  who  announces  his  intention  of  publish* 
log  all  those  of  the  French  ambassadors  during  the  16th  century. 
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Berkeley,  Aahburnham,  Fairfax,  Herbert,  and  others ;  Leicester's  Jour^ 
nal,  Slingsby's  Diary,  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  Mede's  Letters,  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  and  Heylin's  Life 
of  Laud,  and  this  last  Prelate's  Life  and  Troubles ;  Carte's  Life  of  Or- 
mond,  &c.  &c. 

The  histories  of  Rapin,  Carte,  Echard,  Oldmixon,  and  Kennet,  though 
not  written  till  the  18th  century,  are  also  authorities  for  these  times,  as 
the  writers  of  them  had  sometimes  the  nieans  of  acquiring  information 
which  no  longer  exists.  New  sources  for  the  history  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  are  however  springing  np  every  day,  by  the  publication 
of  letters  and  documents  contained  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  other  public  repositories,  and  in  the  libraries  of  pri- 
vate families. 

B,  page  6. 

QUEEN  CATRKRINB. 

"  Catherine,"  says  Sanders,  *'  used  to  rise  at  midnight,  to  join  in  the 
nocturnal  prayers  of  the  religious.  She  dressed  herself  as  quickly  as 
possible  at  five  in  the  morning,  saying  frequently  that  she  lost  no  time 
but  only  this  in  which  she  attired  herself.  She  wore  under  her  royal 
dress  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  to  whose  third  order  she  had  ascribed 
herself  (seie  ascripserai).  She  fasted  every  Friday  and  Saturday ;  on 
all  the  vigils  of  the  blessed  Mary  she  lived  on  nothing  but  bread  and 
water.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  she  confessed  her  sins  to  a  priest. 
She  also  received  the  Eucharist  on  Sundays ;  she  recited  daily  tile  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  she  spent  six  hours  of  the  morning  in  the  church 
engaged  in  holy  offices.  From  dinner  time,  for  about  two  hours,  she 
read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  her  maids  standing  by ;  then  going  back  to 
the  church  she  remained  there  till  about  the  time  of  supper,  which  she 
took  most  sparingly.  She  always  prayed  on  her  bended  knees,  without 
a  cushion  or  anything  else  between  her  and  the  pavement  Who  now 
can  wonder  if  so  holy  a  woman  was  to  be  tried  by  some  greater  fire  of 
tribulation,  that  the  odoiur  of  her  virtues  might  be  more  eaaily  diffiised 
through  the  whole  Christian  world?" 

We  will  here  take  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of  our 
charge  of  falsehood  (p.  11)  against  queen  Catherine. 

That  illustrious  lady  appealed  to  Henry  himself  if  he  had  not  found 
her  a  true  maid;  it  is  not  said  that  he  denied  the  fact;  and  Pole,  in  his 
letter  to  Henrjr,  says,  '*  Tu  ipse  hoc  fassus  es,  virginem  te  accepisse^  et 
Ceesari  fiumus  es,  cui  minime  expediebat,  si  tum  de  divortio  cogltares, 
hoc  fateri."  Lingard,  who  quotes  this  passage  (vi.  2),  adds  from  Peter 
Martyr,  that  such  was  the  opinion  in  Spain,  '*  Est  opinio  sponsum  pri- 
mum  intactam,  quia  invalidus  erat,  aetata  non  mature,  reliquiaee;"  and 
horn  Sanford,  that  she  was  married  with  the  ceremonies  appropriated 
to  maids,  namely,  dressed  in  white  and  her  hair  hanging  loose. 
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Against  this  there  is  the  positive  testimony  of  four  different  persons, 
as  to  the  language  used  hy  prince  Arthur  the  morning  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  general  belief  (mentioned  by  Wolsey  to  the  queen's  al- 
moner) that  his  marriage  had  been  the  cause  of  his  premature  death. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  fact,  also  stated  by  Wolsey,  of  Henry's  not  being 
allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  for  some  months  after  his  bro- 
ther's death*.  To  these  we  may  add,  that  the  appeal  to  Henry's  own 
knowledge,  and  his  confession,  seem  to  be  of  little  weight,  as,  after  being 
married  to  two  wives  of  whose  virginity  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
was  completely  deceived  by  Catherine  Howard.  When  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  Catherine  and  her 
nephew  the  emperor,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  end  sanctioning  the  meant, 
we  cannot  avoid  feeling  disposed  to  give  judgement  against  the  queen. 

D,  page  32. 

SIR  TROMA8  MORE. 

Of  the  superstition  of  this  eminent  man  the  following  proofs  occur  :— 
Erasmus  notices  his  tendency  that  way.  He  always  wore  a  hair  shirt 
next  his  skin,  and  "he  used  sometimes,"  says  Roper,  '*to  punish  his 
body  with  whips,  the  cords  knotted."  When  he  was  chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea,  found 
him  at  church  with  a  surplice  on  him,  singing  in  the  quire.  ''  God's 
body!  God's  bodyl  my  lord  chancellor,"  cried  the  duke,  "a  parish 
clerk,  ajiarish  clerk— you  dishonour  the  king  and  his  office."  "  Nay," 
replied  he,  "  your  Grace  may  not  think  that  the  king  your  master  and 
mine  will  with  me,  for  serving  of  God  his  master,  be  offended,  or  there- 
by count  his  office  dishonoured."  It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort that  he  was  to  die  on  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  his  patron 
saint.  '*  I  comber  you,  good  Margaret,  much,"  writes  he  to  his  daughter, 
"  but  I  would  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  any  longer  than  tomorrow.  For 
it  is  St.  Thomas'  even,  and  the  Utas  (Octave)  of  St  Peter ;  and  there- 
fore tomorrow  long  I  to  go  to  God.  It  were  a  day  very  meet  and  conve- 
nient for  me." 

According  to  the  veracious  Sanders,  the  following  miracle  was  wrought 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  More.  Early  on  the  morning  of  it,  his 
daughter  Margaret  went  round  the  churches,  giving  alms  to  the  poor. 
Recollecting  that  she  had  forgotten  to  fetch  a  shroud,  she  proposed  to 
buy  some  linen,  but  found  that  all  her  money  was  gone.  By  the  advice 
of  her  maid  she  resolved  to  try  to  get  it  on  credit,  and  going  into  a  shop 
agreed  for  a  piece.  She  then  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  say  tliat  unfortunately  she  was  without  money,  but  lol  there 
she  found  the  exact  sum  required,  not  one  farthing  more  or  less. 

*  Not  till  the  February  of  the  following  year  according  to  Bmob. 
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E,  page  41. 

ANNE  BOLEYN. 

We  will  commence  our  remarks  on  the  story  of  this  unfortunate  lady 
with  Sanders's  account  of  her,  which  is  certainly  a  most  admirable  q»e- 
dmen  of  popish  mendacity.    She  was,  he  asserts,  the  daughter  of  lady 
Boleyn  by  Henry  VIII.  during  her  husband's  absence  on  an  embassy 
in  France,  whither  Henry  had  sent  him  with  this  design*.     While 
Henry  was  carrying  on  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  lady  Boleyn  he 
cast  an  eye  of  lust  on  her  elder  daughter  Mary,  whom  on  the  return  of 
sir  T.  Boleyn  he  took  to  court  and  made  his  mistress.     Sir  Francis 
Brian,  a  relation  of  the  Boleyhs,  on  being  asked  by  Henry  his  opinion 
of  such  a  connexion,  said  it  was  only  like  eating  the  hen  first  and  then 
the  chicken.    The  king  laughed,  and  said  to  him  he  was  truly  his  Vicar 
of  Hell,  a  title  Brian  had  long  had  for  his  impiety.    As  for  Anne,  San- 
ders says  she  was  no  great  beauty,  as  she  had  a  projecting  tooth,  a  sal- 
low complexion,  as  if  she  had  the  jaundice,  a  kind  of  wen  under  her 
chin,  and  a  sixth  finger  on  her  right  hand.     At  fifteen  years  of  age  she 
intrigued  with  the  butler  and  chaplain.    She  was  then  sent  to  France, 
to  be  educated  at  the  king's  expense,  and  soon  after  she  went  to  the 
French  court,  where  she  led  so  profligate  a  life  that  she  was  called  the 
English  Hackuey  and  the  Royal  Mule.    On  her  return  to  England, 
when  she  became  the  object  of  the  king's  afiection,  she  took  example 
by  the  fate  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and  afiected  the  most  rigid  chastity. 
In  vain  did  sir  T.  Boleyn  remind  Henry  that  she  was  his  own  daugh- 
ter, in  vain  did  sir  T.  Wyat  declare  before  the  parliament  that  he  him- 
self was  a  favoured  lover,  and  oflTered  to  give  the  most  convincing  proo& 
of  her  in&my :  the  king  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  intention  of 
marrying  her.      She  afterwards  attempted  to  poison  bishop  Fisher. 
Finally,  when  she  despaired  of  having  a  son  by  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  resolved  to  be  the  mother  of  a  king^  she  committed 
incest  with  her  own  brother,  and  then  adultery  with  Norris  and  the 
others. 

The  first  question  which  we  will  consider  is,  whether  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  tale  of  Mary  Boleyn  having  been  the  mistress  of  Henry ; 
and  as  great  stress  is  laid  by  Lingard  on  the  testimony  of  cardinal  Pde^ 
on  which  the  truth  of  it  chiefly  rests,  we  will  here  observe  that  Pole 
was  an  upright  and  conscientious,  but  a  weak,  credulous,  and  passionate 
man.  What  he  asserts  he  believed,  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  it  is  true. 

*  Sanders  relates  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Rastall,  the  nephew 
of  sir  T.  More.  It  suffices  for  its  confutation  to  observe  that  Anne  was  bom 
in  1507  before  Hemy  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  and  two  yean  before 
he  came  to  the  throne. 
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Among  the  charges  made  against  Henry  by  Pole*  in  his  letter  to  him, 
is  that  of  haying  violated  and  then  retained  as  his  mistress  Mary  Bo- 
lejm,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne :  "Didicerat  (Anne)  opinor  si  nulla  alia 
ex  re,  vel  sororis  suse  exemplo,  quam  cito  te  concubinanim  tuanim  sati- 
etas  cepit.  Soror  ejus  est  (Anne)  quam  tu  violasti  primum  et  diu 
postea  concubinae  loco  apud  te  habuisti.  Ab  eodem  pontifice  magna  vi 
contendebas  ut  tibi  liceret  ducere  sororem  ejus  quse  concubina  tua  fuis- 
set."  Herbert  gives  a  dispensation,  granted  by  Clement  in  1527,  for 
Henry's  marriage,  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  would  seem  evidently  to 
allude  to  something  of  this  kind,  for  it  says,  "  Etiamsi  ilia  tibi  alias  se- 
cundo  aut  remotiore  consanguinitatis  aut  primo  qfflnitatU  gradu^  etiam 
ex  quocunque  licito  seu  ilUcito  coitu  proveniente  invicem  conjuncta  sit 
dummodo  relicta  fratris  tui  non  iuerit."  Herbert  would  seem  to  have 
thought  but  slightingly  of  this  document,  for  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  After  all  which  (documents)  a  dispensation  written  by  a  later 
hand  and  in  loose  paper  was  found  in  the  said  book ;  though  that  alone 
should  not  have  induced  me  to  publish  it,  had  I  not  seen  it  already 
printed  in  a  book  called  Anti-Sanderus,  and  met  in  our  archives  some 
dispatches  that  make  it  probable."  If  then  this  dispensation  be  genuine, 
and  if  Pole's  information  be  correct,  for  he  certainly  never  invented  the 
story,  Dr.  Lingard  is  probably  justified  in  supposing  that  this  illicit 
affinity  was  the  'just  and  legal  impediment '  assented  to  by  Anne's 
proctors,  and  the  ground  of  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer*. 

Mary  Boleyn,  it  appears,  was  married  to  William  Carey,  of  the  privy 
chamber,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1520-1521,  in  the  presence  of  Henry 
(Lingard,  vi.  110)«  This  writer  is  evidently  right  in  supposing  that  it 
was  Anne  and  not  Mary  that  it  was  proposed  at  this  time  to  marry  to 
the  son  of  sir  Piers  Butler,  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute  between 
him  and  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  for  the  Ormond  property.  Surrey  (Bo- 
leyn's  brother-in-law)  and  the  Council  of  Ireland,  where  Surrey  was  lord- 
deputy,  wrotcj  on  tlie  6th  of  October,  1520,  urging  it  on  Wolsey ;  and 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  without  date,  says,  "  We  shall  advance  the 
said  matter  with  our  comptroller  (Boleyn),  and  certify  you  how  we  shall 
find  him  accordingly."  Wolsey,  writing  to  the  king  from  Calais  in  Novem- 
ber, 1521,  says,  "  I  shall,  at  my  return  to  your  presence,  dense  with  your 
grace  how  the  marriage  betwixt  him  (young  Butler)  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn's  daughter  may  be  brought  to  pass."  (State  Papers,  i.  91 :  ii. 
50,  57).  Lingard  says,  that  ''  the  plan  was  approved  by  Henry  after 
iome  kentation;"  but  of  this  hesitation  we  find  no  proof  whatever  in 
his  letter.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  seems  probable  that  Anne  was 
called  home  from  France  on  account  of  it;  and  possibly  the  design  held  for 
some  time,  for  Wolsey,  when  remonstrating  with  young  Percy,  said  that 
the  king  "  intended  to  have  preefrred  her  unto  another  person  with  whom 
the  king  hath  travailed  already,  and  being  almost  at  a  point  with  the  same 

*  See  Lingard,  vL  129, 147,  395. 
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penon,  although  she  imoweih  it  not ;  yet  hath  the  kingi  mort  like  *  poUtie 
and  prudent  princci  oonyeyed  the  matter  in  audi  tort,  that  she,  upon 
the  king's  motion,  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  right  glad  and  agreeable  to  tha 
same."  Cavendish,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  it  was  Henry  himadf  that 
was  meant,  but  he  probably  reasoned  from  the  evenL  Wolsey^  at  that 
time  (probably  1623),  could  haye  known  nothing  of  Henry's  afiectioD 
for  Anne,  nor  is  it  likely  that  that  affection  had  as  yet  commenced. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  Anne*s  return  from 
France.  Cavendish  says  she  returned  after  the  death  of  queen  Qande^ 
which  occurred  in  1524.  Camden  and  Spelman  make  her  pass  from 
the  service  of  Claude  to  that  of  the  duchess  ai  Alen^on,  sister  of  Franr 
cis,  and  Herbert  agrees  with  them.  According  to  him  she  was  about 
iwemhff  according  to  Camden  twenty'tmo  years  of  age,  when  she  returned; 
and  as  she  was  bom  in  1507,  her  return  would  therefore  be  in  16279 
supposing  Camden  to  have  made  some  mistake.  But  Herbert  positively 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Du  Tillet,  and  "  our  records,"  that "  about  tha 
time  when  our  students  at  Paris  were  remanded  (1522),  she  likewise  left 
France,  her  parents  not  thinking  fit  to  suffer  her  to  stay  there  any 
longer."  The  projected  marriage  with  young  Butler  exactly  aoeoida 
with  this  date,  and  gives  an  adequate  cause  for  her  recall.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Lingard  (p.  112)  says  he  has  in  his  possession  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  lord  Surrey  to  lord  Daroy,  *'  scribbled  the  12th  day  of  September," 
1523,  in  which  he  says,  "  the  mariage  of  my  lorde  Percy  shal  be  wt 
my  lorde  stewards  (Shrewsbury's)  daghter,  wherof  I  am  right  glade, 
and  so  I  am  sure  ye  be.  Now  the  oheff  baron  is  with  my  lorde  d 
Northumberland  to  conclude  the  mariage."  Percy,  as  Lingard  justly 
observes,  must  therefore  have  been  married  in  the  end  of  1523  or  b^ 
ginning  of  1524.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  true  date  of  Anne's  return  is  1522.  She  was  only  in 
her  fifteenth  year  at  that  time.  When  the  king's  love  for  her  com- 
menced is  uncertain ;  from  his  letters  to  her,  printed  by  Heame  at  the 
end  of  his  Avesbury,  Dr.  Lingard  infers  that  *'  it  must  have  begun,  at 
the  latest,  in  the  summer  of  1526,  probably  much  earlier,"  but  in  this 
he  is  not  ftilly  borne  out  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes.  By  the  dates 
in  his  last  edition  (pp.  112,  113)  he  rather  disingenuously  seeass  to  fix 
it  in  1525«  At  all  events,  this  much  would  seem  to  be  ceitun,  that 
Henry  never  spoke  of  a  divorce  till  he  had  fallen  in  love  witfi  Anna 
Boleyn. 

The  origin  of  the  divorce  was,  as  we  have  se«i,  generally  ascribed  to 
the  cardinal ;  but  Pole,  unsupported  by  any  other  authority,  gives  it  to 
Anne  herself.  '<<  Ilia  ipsa,"  says  he,  **  sacerdotes  sues,  graves  theologoa, 
quasi  pignora  promptsB  voluntatis  misit,  qui  non  modo  tibi  licere  aiBr> 
marent  uxorem  dimittere,  sed  graviter  etiam  peceare  dioerent  quod  pnne- 
tum  ullum  temporis  earn  retineres ;  ac  nisi  continue  repudiares,  gravissl- 
mam  Dei  offensionem  denuntiarent.  Hie  primus  totius  fiibulae  exorsus 
frut"    Dr.  Lingard  regards  this  as  the  true  account,  as  Pole,  he  says. 
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^  writing  to  the  king  on  tucb  a  subject  would  hardly  yentore  to  assert 
what,  if  it  were  not  true,  Henry  must  have  known  to  be  fidsOi"  Lord 
Herbert,  however,  did  not  rate  Pole's  authority  so  highly.  "  As  this 
cardinal,"  says  he,  *<  was  so  near  in  blood  to  divers  whom  the  king  put 
to  death,  he  may  be  thought  perchance  more  partial  than  to  be  believed 
ef^ry  where ;  neither  will  it  satisfy  all  men  that  he  pretends,  in  more 
than  one  place,  to  have  known  even  so  much  as  the  king's  thoughts,  (by 
revelation)."  It  is  surely  not  very  .likely  that  a  gay  volatile  girl,  of 
mneietn  or  twenty,  should  have  "grave  theologians"  at  her  devotion. 
Cranmer,  the  person  who  seems  principally  alluded  to,  was  unknown  to 
HeuTy  till  1529.  The  whole  tale,  in  fine,  is  highly  improbable,  and  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  other  authorities. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  letters  to  Henry  and  others,  Pole  hints 
not  a  suspicion  of  the  virtue  of  Anne  having  given  way,  and  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  her  unyielding  chastity :  yet  Dr.  Lingard  (p.  188) 
says,  under  the  date  of  1532,  '*  three  years  (had  rolled  away)  since  he 
began  to  cohabit  with  Anne  Boleyn,"  and  assigns  as  the  true  cause  of 
Henry's  patience,  "  the  infecundity  of  Anne,  which  had  hitherto  disap* 
pointed  his  most  anxious  wish,  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the 
throne."  In  a  note  he  observes,  "  This  charge  of  cohabitation  has  given 
offence ;  yet,  if  there  were  no  other  authority,  the  very  case  itself 
would  justify  it.  A  young  woman  of  one-and-twenty  listens  to  de«* 
olarations  of  love  from  a  married  man,  who  has  already  seduced  her  sis- 
ter, and  on  his  promise  to  abstain  from  his  wife,  and  to  marry  her,  she 
quits  her  paternal  home  and  consents  to  live  with  him  under  the  same 
roof,  where  for  three  years  she  is  constantly  in  his  company,  at  meals, 
in  his  journeys,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  at  parties  of  pleasure. 
Can  it  betray  any  great  want  of  candour  to  dispute  the  innocence  of 
suoh  intimacy  between  the  two  lovers?"  The  following  remark  of 
Mackintosh,  perhaps,  gives  a  sufficient  answer  to  him :  "  No  pregnancy 
accrued  from  the  first  acquaintance  till  near  or  after  the  marriage,  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  defect  in  the  constitution 
of  a  lady  who  was  twice  brought  to  bed  within  little  more  than  two 
years  after  the  time  of  marriage."  In  Lingard's  statement,  moreover, 
there  are  some  unfounded  assertions :  Anne,  for  example,  did  not  *'  quit 
her  paternal  home,"  for  she  had  been  all  along  at  the  court ;  of  the 
<'  promise  to  abstain  from  his  wife"  there  is  no  proof,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Anne's  father  or  brother  was  always  of  the  party  when 
Henry  and  she  went  about.  The  bishop  of  Bayonne  no  doubt,  in  his 
rattling  way,  writes,  in  June,  1529,  "  Je  me  doubte  forte  que  depuis 
quelque  temps  ce  roi  ait  approch^  bien  prds  de  Mademoiselle  Anne ; " 
and  Wolsey  in  the  following  year  alludes  to  her  as  the  nighl<rowM 
But  these  are  not  proofs  sufficient  to  justify  such  positive  asser- 
tions. 

Our  conclusions  on  the  whole  are,  that  Henry  had  no  predilection  for 
Anne  until  some  years  after  her  return  from  France ;  that  she  retained 
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her  chastity  before  marriage,  and  that  she  lived  and  died  a  virtuous  and 
a  faithful  wife, 

E  (2),  page  346. 
laud's  superstition. 

The  following  account  of  this  prelate's  mode  of  consecrating  churches 
is  given  by  Rushworth  (ii.  76,  77) : — 

**  St.  Katherine-Creed  church,  being  lately  repaired,  was  suspended 
from  all  divine  service,  sermons^  and  sacraments,  till  it  was  consecrated. 
Wherefore  Dr.  Laud,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy, 
(1631,)  being  the  Lord's-day,  came  thither  in  the  morning  to  conse- 
crate the  same.  Now,  because  great  exceptions  were  taken  at  the  for- 
mality thereof,  we  will  briefly  relate  the  manner  of  the  consecration. 

'*  At  the  bishop's  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the  church,  some  that 
were  prepared  for  it  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting 
doore,  that  tfte  King  of  Olory  may  enter  m !  and  presently  the  doora 
were  opened,  and  the  bishop,  with  some  doctors  and  many  other  prin- 
cipal men,  went  in,  and  immediately  falling  down  upon  his  kneesy  with 
his  eyes  lifted  up  and  his  arms  spread  abroad,  uttered  these  words : 
Thii  place  U  holy,  the  ground  is  holy.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ohoet,  I  pronounce  it  holy. 

**  Then  he  took  up  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it  up  into  the  air  seve- 
ral times  in  his  going  up  towards  the  chancel.  When  they  approached 
near  to  the  rail  and  communion-table,  the  bbhop  bowed  toward  it  seve- 
ral times,  and  retuniing,  they  went  round  the  church  in  procession, 
saying  the  100th  Psalm,  after  that  the  19th  Psalm,  and  then  said  a  form 
of  prayer.  Lord  Jesut,  &c.,  and  concluding,  fVe  consecrate  this  church 
and  separate  it  unto  Thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to  he  profaned  amy  more 
to  common  use, 

<*  After  this,  the  bishop  being  near  the  communion-table,  and  taking 
a  written  book  in  his  hand,  pronounced  curses  upon  those  that  should 
afterwards  prophane  that  holy  place,  by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping 
prophane  law-courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  curse  he  bowed  toward  the  east  and  said.  Let  all  the  people  say 
jimenm 

**  After  this  followed  the  sermon,  which  being  ended,  the  bishop  con- 
secrated and  administered  the  sacrament  in  manner  following : 

<<  As  he  approached  the  communion-table  he  made  many  several  lowly 
bowings,  and  coming  up  to  the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread  and 
wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times,  and  then,  after  the  reading  of 
many  prayers,  he  came  near  the  bread,  and  gently  lifted  up  the  corner 
of  the  napkin,  wherein  the  bread  was  laid,  and  when  he  beheld  the 
bread  he  laid  it  down  again,  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  bowed  three  seve* 
nd  times  towards  it,  then  he  drew  near  again  and  opened  the  n^kin 
and  bowed  as  before. 
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"  Then  lie  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  was  full  of  wine,  with  a 
cover  upon  it,  which  he  let  go  a^ain,  went  hack  and  bowed  thrice  to* 
wards  it ;  then  he  came  near  again,  and  lifUng  up  the  cover  of  the  cup 
looked  into  it,  and  seeing  the  wine  he  let  fall  the  cover  again,  retired 
hack  and  bowed  as  before ;  then  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  gave  it 
to  some  principal  men ;  after  which  many  prayers  being  said,  the  so* 
lemnity  of  the  consecration  ended." 

F^  page  405. 

THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

The  first  question  here  is,  had  the  king  any  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
tated rising  of  the  Irish  or  not?  Tlie  chief  evidence  against  him  is  the 
Information,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  earl  of  Antrim  in  1651,  according  to 
which  Charles  had  given  a  commission  to  him  and  Ormond  to  keep  to- 
gether the  army  raised  by  Strafford,  to  augment  it  to  20,000  men,  and 
to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  and  the  arms  laid  up  in  it  for  the  royal  ser- 
vice. This  is  so  very  like  the  king's  own  conduct  in  the  afiair  of  Hull, 
that  we  see  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  it  tends  to  prove  that 
in  the  summer  of  1641,  Charles  had  taken  his  resolution  to  reduce  the 
English  parliament  by  force  of  arms. 

But  the  Irish  catholics  also  produced  a  commission  from  the  king, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  October,  1641,  authorising  them  to 
assemble  and  meet  together,  to  possess  themselves  of  all  the  forts,  ca- 
stles, and  places  of  strength,  and  to  arrest  and  seize  to  his  use  the  goods, 
estates,  and  persons,  of  all  the  English  protestants  in  Ireland.  Of  this 
commission  the  authenticity  has  been  justly  disputed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Charles  could  have  directed  the  seizure  of  the  persons  and 
properties  of  his  protestant  subjects,  and  there  is  an  assertion  con- 
tained in  it  which  could  hardly  be  made  at  that  time,  namely,  that  the 
English  parliament  had  *'  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  in  appointing  governors,  commanders,  and  officers,  in 
all  parts  and  places  therein  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure."  It  is  also 
jusUy  observed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  that  "  it  was  never  appealed  to  by  the 
rebels  in  any  of  their  remonstrances  or  apologies."  Mr.  Brodie  argues 
strenuously  in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  but  we  still  regard  it  as  a  forge- 
ry, and  one  of  those  lies  to  which  political  parties  so  frequently  have 
recourse.  Charles  wished,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  Irish  army  at  his  de- 
votion, but  he  certainly  never  could  have  authorised  the  destruction  of 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  next  question  is,  what  was  the  number  of  the  protestants  massa- 
cred? The  general  belief  in  England  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it 
amounted  to  200,000.  Milton  raises  it  even  to  600,000,  but  he  made 
his  calculation  in  an  erroneous  manner.  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  must  have  had  his  information  from  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond, a  man  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  says,  in  his  Short  View  of 
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the  State  of  Ireland  (p.  9)i  that  the  Irith  catholics,  «irith  moet  barba- 
roiu  circumstaaces  of  cruelty,  within  the  ipace  of  leM  than  ten  dajB, 
murdeired  an  incredible  number  of  protestants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, pTomiiouously,  and  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex."  In  hie 
History  of  the  Rebellion  (ii.  19),  he  says  that  "  a  general  insurrectioii 
of  the  Irish  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  in  such  an  inhuman 
and  barbarous  manner,  that  there  were  40,000  or  60,000  of  the  English 
protestants  murdered  before  they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any 
danger,  or  could  provide  for  their  defence  by  drawing  together  into 
towns  or  strong  houses." 

Sir  William  Petty  made  some  calculations  In  his  Political  Arithmetic, 
by  which  he  reduced  the  number  to  37,000.  P.  Walsh,  the  advocate  of 
the  catholics,  made  it  only  8000.  Warner,  after  examining  the  depo- 
sitions, states  the  whole  number  ''  killed  by  the  rebels  out  nf  war, 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  in  the  course  of  the  two  first  years  of  the 
rebellion,"  amounted  to  4028,  to  which  he  says  may  be  added  about 
8000  more  killed  by  ill  usage. 

Dr.  Lingard  almost  outdoes  himself  here.  He  treats  the  accounts  in 
Clarendon,  May,  and  others,  as  "rhetorical  flourishes."  "They  are 
not,"  he  says,  "  founded  on  authentic  documents.  They  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  rebels  had  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  murder  all 
the  protestant  inhabitants ;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  they  sought  to 
recover  the  lands  which,  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  reign,  had  been 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  English  planters.  They  warned  the 
intruders  to  be  gone;  they  expelled  them  from  the  plantations;  they 
seised  their  goods,  and  burnt  their  houses.  That  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  object,  many  lives  would  be  lost  on  both  sides  is  evident.  As  early 
as  October  27,  colonel  Crawford  killed  300  Irish  with  his  cavalry, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  on  the  28th,  colonel  Matthews  slaugh- 
tered above  150  more, '  starting  them  like  hares  out  of  the  bushes ;'  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  insulated  acts  of  murder  by  the  rebels,  prompt- 
ed chiefly  by  the  revenge  of  individuals,  occurred."  He  then,  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  that  no  general  massacre  was  intended  or  made,  quotes 
passages  from  the  despatches  of  the  lords  justices,  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December.  He  further  infers,  from  a  com- 
mission issued  by  them  January  18,  1643,  that  even  then  they  were 
"  ignorant  of  any  general  or  even  extensive  massacre." 

Dr.  Lingard  has,  however,  carefully  omitted  the  following  passages. 
In  their  despatch  to  the  king  (Nov.  5)  the  lords  justices  say,  that  the 
rebels  "  had  already  slain  very  many  most  barbarously,  hewed  some  to 
pieces,  and  exposed  thousands  to  beggary,  who  had  good  estates  and 
Uved  plenteously."  In  their  commission  to  Lord  Gormanstown,  early 
in  the  same  month,  they  speak  of  the  rebels  having  "  most  inhumanly 
made  destruction  and  devastation  of  the  person^  and  ettates  of  his  ma- 
jesty's good  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  taken,  alain,  and 
imprisoned  great  numbers  of  them."    In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
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king,  ftt  tiieir  dnire  (Jan.  1, 1642),  it  is  asserted  that  the  rebels  had 
**  robbed  and  spoiled  many  thousands  of  our  good  suhjeots  of  the  British 
nation,  and  protestants  of  their  goods  to  great  values,  nuusacred  mufti- 
tudes  of  Hum"  frc.  Whitelock  also  states,  that  "  the  miserable  £ng^ 
lishmen,  women,  and  children,  whom  the  rebels  took,  were  savagely 
butchered  by  them." 

We  know  not  what  Dr.  lingard's  definition  of  a  massacre  may 
be,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  to  proceedings  like 
those  alluded  to.  We  share  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
attempt  "  to  disprove,  by  mere  scraps  of  quotation,  an  event  of  such  no** 
toriety  that  we  must  abandon  all  faith  in  public  fame  if  it  were  really 
unfounded." 

6^  page  434. 

BATTLE  OF  SD6BHILL. 

In  order  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we  have  re- 
served the  following  anecdotes  and  remarks  for  this  place. 

"  lindsey,"  says  sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  made  a  most  excellent,  pious, 
short,  and  soldierly  prayer ;  for  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, saying, '  O  Lord !  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day ;  if  I 
forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me/  And  with  that  he  rose  up,  crying, 
*  March  on,  boys !  * " 

Clarendon  (Life,  1. 160)  tells  us  that  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  who  fell  in 
this  battle,  said  to  him  about  two  months  before,  "  For  my  part  I  do  not 
like  the  quarrel,  and  do  heartily  wish  that  the  king  would  yield  and 
consent  to  what  they  desire ;  so  that  my  conscience  is  only  concerned 
in  honour  and  in  gratitude  to  follow  my  master.  I  have  eaten  his 
bread,  and  served  him  near  thirty  years,  and  will  not  do  so  base  a  tiling 
as  to  forsake  him  ;  and  choose  rather  to  lose  my  life  (which  I  am  sure  I 
shall  do),  to  preserve  and  defend  those  things  which  are  against  my 
conscience  to  preserve  and  defend ;  for  I  will  deal  freely  with  you,  I 
have  no  reverence  for  the  bishops  for  whom  this  quarrel  subsists."  That 
these  sentiments  were  shared  by  many  honourable  men,  is  clear  from 
the  earl  of  Sunderland's  letter  in  the  Sidney  Papers  (ii.  667),  and  the 
Diary  of  sir  Henry  SUngsby.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  re- 
present, as  is  so  commonly  done,  the  whole  body  of  the  royalists  as  a 
godless,  profane,  dissolute  crew. 

Ludlow  (i.  42)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  recoveiy  of  the  royal 
standard :  **  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  Lieut.-col.  Middleton,  then  a  reformado 
in  our  army,  displaying  the  king's  standard,  which  he  had  taken.  But 
a  party  of  horse  coming^  on  us,  we  were  obliged  to  retire  with  our 
standard ;  and  having  brought  it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  one  Mr.  Chambers,  his  secretary,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  one  Capt.  Smith,  who,  with  two  more,  disguising  themselves  with 
orange-coloured  scatft,  (the  Earl  of  Essex's  colours,)  and  pretending  it 
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unfit  that  a  penman  ahould  have  the  honour  to  carry  the  standard, 
took  it  from  him  and  rode  with  it  to  the  king,  for  which  action  he  was 
knighted." 

It  is  very  doubtful  what  was  the  real  number  of  the  slain  in  this  bat- 
tle. May  (p.  172)  says,  that  in  the  speeches  made,  and  books  printed 
by  both  parties,  "  there  is  no  consent  at  all  concerning  the  number  of 
men  slain,  but  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  insert 
into  a  history."  Clarendon,  Whitelock,  and  most  others,  give  the  num- 
ber in  the  text;  but  the  duke  of  York,  who,  though  a  boy,  was  present, 
says  (Life  of  James  II.,  i.  17),  that,  according  to  the  best  information, 
**  there  were  not  above  1500  bodies  of  both  parties  remaining  on  the 
field;"  and  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Britannia  (ii.  333), 
without  naming  his  authority,  says,  "  by  a  surrey  made  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
vicar  of  Keinton,  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  found  not  to  be  much  above  1300."  Lingard  says,  also  naming 
no  authority,  that "  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  who  superintended  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  reduces  it  to  about  1200  men."  Dugdale,  a  contem- 
porary,  makes  the  number  still  lower.  His  words  are  (Short  View,  p. 
109), ''  Upon  strict  inquiry  from  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  who  buried  the 
bodies,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the  distinct  numbers  put  into  each 
grave,  it  appears  that  there  were  not  1000  complete  there  interred." 

Clarendon  asserts  that  two-thirds  of  the  slain  were  on  the  parliament- 
ride.  May  says,  "  surely  by  the  best  account  there  were  more  slain  on 
the  king's  side  than  the  other ;"  and  lord  Wharton  assured  the  parliament 
that  the  loss  on  their  side  did  not  exceed  300  men  (Joum.  v.  423.). 

We  may  here  observe  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  exact  manner  in  which  any  battle  was  fought  in  this  war,  or  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  slain.  Neither  party  had  any 
scruple  about  making  false  reports :  the  parliamentary  generals  hardly 
ever  owned  to  any  but  the  most  trifling  losses,  while  they  took  care  to 
magnify  those  of  the  enemy.  Whitelock  observes,  on  a  letter  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  giving  a  very  partial  account  of  the  siurender  at  Lostwi- 
thiel  in  1644  :  **  By  this,  and  several  other  letters,  we  may  observe  how 
the  parliament  officers  sought  to  lessen  this  defeat  received  by  them, 
and  to  conceal  the  full  truth  thereof  from  the  parliament;  which  is 
usual  with  some  to  lessen  their  defeats,  and  to  enlarge  their  victories." 

Warburton  (Clarendon,  vii.  563)  says,  "  In  the  year  1741,  or  there- 
abouts, I  had  a  conversation  with  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  lord  Cobham 
(both  soldiers)  concerning  the  conduct  of  Essex  and  the  king  after  the 
battie  of  Edgehill.  They  said,  Essex,  instead  of  retiring  to  Coventry, 
should  either  have  pushed  the  king  or  attended  him  closely ;  that  since 
he  neglected  that,  and  went  back  so  far  north,  the  king  should  have 
marched  hastily  to  London,  and  ended  the  n^ar  at  a  blow ;  that  as  lord 
Clarendon  represents  it,  the  conduct  of  both  is  incomprehenrible.  I 
think  the  matter  very  clear :  Essex's  views  and  principles  would  not 
suffer  him  to  destroy  the  king,  because  the  constitution  woxdd  fall  with 
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him,  and  this  he  loved On  the  other  hand,  the  king's  best  friends 

dreaded  his  ending  the  war  by  conquest,  as  knowing  his  despotic  dis- 
position.   And  these  dissuaded  the  marching  up  to  London,  which  lord 
Clarendon  tells  us  was  debated  in  council."    These  just  remarks  con- 
tain the  solution  of  many  difficulties  in  the  military  history  of  those 
times. 

H,  page  450. 

EVILS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Though,  as  we  have  asserted,  this  civil  contest  was  freer  from  atroci- 
ties than  any  other,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  none  such  occurred. 
The  following  extracts  from  May,  aarendon,  and  Whitelock,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  people  from  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery  on  both  sides  at  this  time* 

"  Many  towns  and  villages  he  (Rupert)  plundered,  that  is  to  say  rob^ 
bed,  (for  at  that  time  first  was  the  word  plunder  used  in  England,  being 
bom  in  Germany,  when  that  stately  country  was  so  miserably  wasted  and 
pillaged  by  foreign  armies,)  and  committed  other  outrages  upon  those 
who  stood  affected  to  the  parliament,  executing  some,  and  hanging-up 
servants  at  their  masters'  doors  for  not  discovering  of  their  masters." 
May,  160.  A  common  name  for  Prince  Rupert,  i.  e.  Robert,  was  Prince 
Robber, 

Of  Goring,  Clarendon  says  (v.  138),  "  So  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Salisbury,  where  his  horse  committed  such  horrid  outrages  and  bar- 
barities as  they  had  done  in  Hampshire,  without  distinction  of  friends 
or  foes  ;  so  that  those  parts  which  before  were  well  devoted  to  the  king, 
worried  by  oppression,  wbhed  for  the  access  of  any  forces  to  redeem 
them."    He  elsewhere  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 

According  to  the  same  authority  (v.  203),  the  commissioners  of  Corn- 
wall complained  against  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  **  that  he  had  committed 
very  many  honest  substantial  men,  and  all  the  constables  of  the  east  part 
of  the  county,  to  Lydford  prison  in  Devonshire,  for  no  offence,  but  to  com- 
pel them  to  ransom  themselves  for  money ;  and  that  his  troopers  had 
committed  such  outrages  in  the  county,  that  they  had  been  compelled 
in  open  sessions  to  declare  against  him,  and  to  authorise  the  county,  in 
case  he  should  send  his  troops  in  such  manner,  to  rise  and  beat  them 
out"  This,  the  historian  observes,  /'was  no  other  than  a  denoun- 
cing war  against  Greenvil."  Yet  he  says  that  the  discipb'ne  which  Green- 
vil exercised  over  his  men  at  Plymouth,  "  had  raised  him  much  credit 
among  the  country-people,  who  had  lived  long  under  the  licence  of 
prince  Maurice."  Whence  we  may  infer  what  the  conduct  of  that 
prince  had  been. 

Whitelock  is  a  much  honester  writer  than  Clarendon,  and  he  does  not 
conceal,  like  him,  the  faults  of  his  own  party.    It  might,  therefore^ 
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leem,  though  inch  wai  not  the  case,  that  the  license  was  greater  en  tiw 
tide  of  the  parliament 

He  says  (p.  114),  "The  parliament's  forces  quartered  at  Reading, 
Ahington,  and  Henley,  where  the  rude  soldiers  did  great  mischief  to 
friends  as  well  as  enemies  in  their  houses,  and  more  in  their  woods ;  but 
such  insolencies  and  mischiefs  must  be  expected  from  this  brood  of  men, 
or  rather  brutish  soldiers,  who  know  no  difference  between  friends  and 
foes,  but  all  is  plunder  that  they  can  fasten  their  hands  upon."  Again 
(p.  125),  "  A  petition  from  Bedfordshire,  complaining  of  the  unmliness 
of  the  soldiers,  their  taking  horses  in  markets  from  the  country-people, 
and  then  making  them  to  redeem  them  again  for  money.  The  like 
from  Sussex  and  Bucks,  and  complaining  of  the  ravishing  (k  women  and 
murdering  of  men."  "  These,"  he  observes,  **  wwe  the  fruits  of  civil  war, 
robberies^  raviahings,  and  innumerable  wicked  actions  committed  by  the 
barbarous  soldiers,  to  the  unspeakable  misery  of  the  poor  country." 
Again  (p.  131),  "The  committee  reported  several  murders,  rapes,  and 
other  cruelties,  committed  by  some  of  the  parliament's  soldiers.  Some 
of  the  officers  grew  insufferably  dissolute  and  insoloit,  and  their  soldiers 
followed  the  example  of  their  commanders." 

The  New  Model  however,  and  still  more,  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  1645,  put  an  end  to  these  enormities. 

We  may  add  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account  of  sir  John  Gell  and  his 
men: 

"  About  this  time  sir  John  Gell,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman,  who  had 
been  sheriff  of  the  county  at  that  time  when  the  iUegal  tax  of  ship^mc^ 
ney  was  exacted,  and  so  violent  in  the  prosecution  of  it  that  be  starved 
sir  John  Stanhope's  cattle  in  the  pound,  and  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  relieve  them  there,  because  that  worthy  gentleman  stood  out  against 
that  unjust  payment,  and  who  had  by  many  aggravating  circumstance^ 
not  only  concerning  his  prosecution  of  sir  John  Stanhope,  but  others,  so 
highly  misdemeaned  himself,  that  he  looked  for  punishment  from  the 
parliament;  to  prevent  it,  very  early  put  himself  into  their  service,  and, 
after  the  king  was  gone  out  of  those  countries,  prevented  the  cavalier 
gentry  from  seizing  the  town  of  Derby,  and  fortified  it,  and  raised  a  re* 
giment  of  foot.  These  were  good  stout  fighting  men,  but  the  most  licen- 
tious ungovernable  wretches  that  belonged  to  the  parliament*  He  him- 
self, no  man  knows  for  what  reason  he  chose  that  side,  for  he  bad  not 
understanding  enough  to  judge  the  equity  of  the  cause,  nor  piety  or  ho- 
liness, being  a  foul  adulterer  all  that  time  he  served  the  parliament,  and  so 
unjust,  that,  without  any  remorse,he  suffered  his  men  indifferently  to  plun« 
der  both  honest  men  and  cavaliers.  This  man  kept  the  Diumal-makers  in 
pension,  so  that  whatever  was  done  in  the  neighbouring  counties»  against 
the  enemy,  was  attributed  to  him,  and  thus  he  hath  indirectly  [i.  e.  by 
improper  means],  purchased  himself  a  name  in  story  which  be  never 
merited,  who  was  a  very  bad  man,  to  sum  up  all  in  that  word,  yet  an 
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instniment  of  seirice  to  the  parliament  in  thoie  parts."— Life  of  Col. 
Hntchinsoni  p.  105. 

Thif  excellent  lady's  account  of  Mr.  Millington,  Mr.  Salisbury,  Col. 
Chadwick,  captain  White,  Dr.  Plumtre,  and  the  feuds  in  Nottingham, 
is  also  very  curious  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  '*  Neither 
was  it  Col.  Hutchinson's  case  only,"  she  observes  (p.  250) ;  "  almost  all 
the  parliament  garrisons  were  infested  and  disturbed  with  like  factious 
little  people,  insomuch  that  many  worthy  gentlemen  were  wearied  out 
of  their  commands,  and  opprest  by  a  certain  sort  [set]  of  niean  people  in 
the  house,  whom  to  distinguish  from  the  more  honourable  gentlemen 
they  called  WoTBtedrMtochmg  men" 

I,  page  476. 

Glamorgan's  commission. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  the  advocates  of  Charles  are  more  strait- 
ened than  this,  of  the  commission  to  Glamorgan  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
catholics.  At  one  period  their  policy  was  to  deny  it  altogether,  but  the 
Inquiry  of  Dr.  Birch  having  proved  its  truth  beyoud  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  more  prudent  course  of  passing  it  over  in  perfect  silence  has 
been  resorted  to.  This  is  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  he 
has  thereby,  in  our  judgement,  forfeited  all  claim  to  historic  honesty  and 
impartiality.  Dr.  Lingard,  whose  prejudices  are,  on  this  occasion,  on 
the  side  of  truth,  has  produced  additional  evidence  against  the  king, 
and  has,  we  think,  put  an  end  to  all  dispute  on  the  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  particulars,  which  he  prefaces  (z.  408)  by  this 
just  remark :  "  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  readiness  of  Charles 
to  engage  in  intrigue  and  the  subtleties  and  falsehood  to  which  he  could 
occasionally  descend,  than  the  history  of  Glamoigan's  mission  to  Ire- 
land." 

By  a  commission  dated  April  1,  1644,  Charles  appointed  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  three  armies,  English,  Irish,  and  foreign ;  authorised 
him  to  raise  money  on  the  royal  wardships,  customs,  &c. ;  gave  him  par 
tents  of  nobility  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  his  discretion ;  promised 
the  princess  Elizabeth  to  his  son,  with  a  portion  of  300,000/.,  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Somerset,  with  the  George  and  blue  ribbon  to  himself. 
—Birch,  22. 

According  to  Glamorgan,  "  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  foreign- 
ers was  to  have  come  from  the  pope  and  such  catholic  princes  as  he 
should  have  drawn  into  it,  having  engaged  to  afford  and  procure  30,000/. 
a  month."  To  this  end  he  was  authorised  to  promise  the  catholics  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  free  from  the  penalties  imposed  by 
statute.—Clar.  Papers,  ii.  201,  202. 

In  January  1645,  Glamorgan  received  a  variety  of  letters  and  com- 
missions from  the  king,  all  to  the  same  efieot;  and  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
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ber,  Charles  wrote  with  bis  own  hand  to  the  pope  and  cardiQal  Spada* 
reqaesting  them  to  give  credit  to  Glamoigaa  or  his  messenger,  and 
pledging  his  royal  word  to  fulfil  whatever  should  be  agreed  to  by  him. 
In  January  1646  Charles,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  475),  disavowed 
Glamorgan  to  the  parliament,  and  wrote  in  evasive  terms  to  Ormond  and 
the  Irish  council,'and  immediately  after  to  Glamorgan  himself,  declaring 
that  he  was  "  every  day  confirmed  more  and  more  in  the  trust"  he  had 
in  him,  and  assuring  him  of  hu  constant  friendship^ "  which,"  he  adds, 
"  considering  the  general  defection  of  common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort  re- 
quisite." 

"  If,"  B&ys  Lingard,  *<  after  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  any  doubt 
can  remain  of  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  commission,  it  must  be 
done  away  by  the  following  passage  from  Clarendon's  correspondence  with 
secretary  Nicholas.  Speaking  of  his  intended  history,  he  says,  *  I  must 
tell  you  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  business  of  Ireland,  since  those 
strange  powers  and  instructions  given  to  your  favourite  Glamoigan,  which 
appears  to  me  so  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  I 
fear,  there  is  very  much  in  that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
since,  that  you  and  I  were  never  thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  with 
in.  Oh!  Mr.  Secretary,  those  stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad 
hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the  king,  and 
look  like  the  effect  of  God's  anger  towards  us.' " — Clar.  Papers^  ii.  337. 


K^  page  515. 

JUDGES  OF  KIKG  CHARLES  I*. 


(Hkfer  Cromwell,  L. -General. 
Com.-Gen.  Henry  Ireton. 
L.-Gren.  T%omas  Hamrnond, 
Thomas  Lord  Grey. 
Phil.  Lord  Lisle. 
Will.  Lord  Munson. 
Sir  Hardresse  WaUer, 

—  Henry  Mildmay. 

—  John  Danoera, 

—  T%os,  Mtdeverer, 

—  John  Boucher, 

—  James  Harrington. 

—  William  Brereton. 

—  Peter  Wentworth. 

—  Will.  Constable. 

—  Oreg.  Norton, 

—  Peter  Temple. 


Sir  Myle»  LymMy. 

Col.  I%omas  Harrison* 

—  Edward  WhaUey. 

—  T%oma8  Pride, 

—  Ihmc  Ewer. 

—  Rich,  Ingold$by, 

—  Rowland  Wilson. 

—  Henry  Marten. 

—  JViU.  Purtfoy. 

—  Godfrey  Bosville. 

—  John  Berkatead, 

—  Edmund  Ludlow, 

—  John  Hutchinson, 

—  Robert  Tichbume, 

—  Oiren  Roe, 

—  Adrian  Scroop. 
— •  John  Okey, 


*  Those  in  italics  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
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Col.  John  Harrison* 

—  John  Jnortm 

—  Francis  Lassels. 

—  Edm.  Harvey. 

—  John  Ven, 

—  Aniomf  Stapley. 

—  George  Fleetwood, 
•—    James  Temple. 

—  ThoB.  Wagte, 

—  Mat.  Thomlinson. 

—  Vol.  Walton, 

—  John  Downee. 

—  Rob,  LiUmme, 
-—    Richard  Deane, 
— >    John  Hiuon. 

—  John  Desborough. 
Lient-Col.  WiU.  G<^, 
Alderman  Isaac  Pennington. 
— — ^  Thos.  Atkins. 

I  John  Foulks. 

■  Thos.  Andrews. 

Serjeant  John  Bradehaw, 
■    Francis  Thorp. 
Cornelius  Holland,  Esq. 
Milee  Corbet,  Esq. 
Francis  Allen,  Esq. 
Peregrine  Pelham,  Esq. 
John  Gourdon,  Esq. 
Tho§.  Chailoner,  Esq. 
John  Aldred,  Esq. 


Hemf  BmUh,  Esq. 
James  Chaloner,  Esq. 
Dennis  Bond,  Esq. 
Humph.  Edwarde,  Esq. 
Greg,  Clement,  Esq. 
John  Fhiy,  Esq. 
T%oa.  Wbgan,  Esq. 
John  Love,  Esq. 
mU,  Cawleg,  Esq. 
John  Lisle,  Esq. 
John  Corbet,  Esq. 
Thos.  Blnnt,  Esq. 
Thos.  Boone,  Esq. 
John  Browne,  Esq. 
Wm.  Say,  Esq. 
ThoB,  Scot,  Esq. 
John  Blachiston,  Esq. 
GUb.  MiUington,  Esq. 
Abraham  Barrell«  Esq. 
Nich.  Love,  Esq. 
Thoa.  Horton,  Esq. 
John  Carew,  Esq. 
Vincent  Potter,  Esq. 
Auguaiine  Garland,  Esq. 
JoAfi  Dixwell,  Esq. 
Simon  Mayne,  Esq. 
Dan,  Blagrave,  Esq. 
John  Jonea,  Esq. 
Wm.  Heveningham,  Esq. 


L,  page  522. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  I. 

The  question  of  where  the  king  resided  between  the  time  of  his  BeB>- 
tence  and  that  of  his  death,  is  one  about  which  we  should  think  a  person 
of  ordinary  judgment,  who  had  read  the  contemporary  authorities  with 
any  care,  could  have  little  doubt.  Yet  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute 
and  even  vituperation. 

Clement  Walker  says,  "  the  king  lay  at  Whitehall  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day night,  BO  near  the  place  appointed  for  the  separation  of  his  soul  and 
body  that  he  might  hear  every  stroke  the  workmen  gave  upon  the  scalTold, 
where  they  wrought  all  night"  Hume  adopts  this  statement,  but  says 
that  the  king  did  hear  the  strokes. 

Now  Herbert,  who  never  quitted  Charles,  says  that,  after  his  sentence, 
he  was  taken  to  Whitehall,/*  whence,  in  Imo  koura' apace,  he  was  removed 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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to  St  JoMfV."  MmcnAef,  Laiog,  Fox,  Brodie,  all  ekciidm  agftilf&ttfie 
pvtial  hkCnrmn  wiio  preferred  the  unprineipled  libeller  (u  til  that  parejr 
aieel  to  eiteem  Walker,)  to  die  bonest,  simple-hearted  Herbert,  whose 
Bimtive  Laiag  disooTered  that  Hume  had  read,  and  eren  marked  tlJa 
vwy  R»nge,  io  the  Adrocatet'  Libraiy  at  Edinbm!gh. 

Tet  after  all  Walker's  is  die  tnie  account,  only  that,  in  his  nstikl 
manner,  he  has  emhdlished  it  a  little.  Charies  was  at  Whitehall  on 
Satnrday  and  Sunday,  and  he  was  removed  to  St  James's  on  Monday, 
probably  oat  of  humanity,  in  order  that  he  wugki  not  hear  tiie  strokes  of 
the  woikmen,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  place  of  eseontion  was  not  £zed 
on  till  that  day. 

*"  Hie  king,"  says  Roshworth,  **  was  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  White- 
halL  Dr.  Juxon  sat  up  with  him  all  Satorday  night  Sunday  he  dined 
and  sapped  in  his  bedchamber,  and  seemed  very  cheeiiiil."  <'  And  the 
next  day  being  Sunday,  he  was  attended  by  the  guard  to  St  ^mmes's, 
where  Ae  bishop  preached  before  him."  **  This  day  (Monday)  the  king 
was  removed  to  St  James's;  this  night  he  lay  at  St  James's."  "  Jan. 
29  (Monday).  Upon  report  made  by  the  committee  for  considering  the 
time  and  place  of  the  executing  of  the  judgment  against  the  king,  the 
said  committee  have  resolved  that  the  open  street  before  Whitehall,  over 
against  the  banqaeting-house,  is  a  fit  place,  and  conceive  it  fit  that 
the  king  be  there  executed  tomorrow,  the  king  having  already  notice 
wcreot. 

The  accounto  in  Whitelock,  Ludlow,  and  lord  Leicester*s  Journal,  aU 
sigrae  widi  Rushworth.  It  would  seem  that  historians  sometimeB  con- 
anlt  their  authorities  veiy  negligently ;  in  fact,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  who  is  tiie 
latest  writer  on  this  subject,  rests  alone  on  Leicester's  Journal  for  the 
eonftitation  of  Herbert,  in  whose  narrative  he  supposes  the  *  two  houf$*  to 
be  a  misprint  for  <  two  day9.'  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  hypothesis,  for 
Herbert's  memory  seems  to  have  been  a  very. treacherous  one.  Thus, 
for  insUnce,  he  makes  the  king  to  be  nearly  a  month  at  St  James's 
before  his  trial,  and  to  be  brought  thence  to  Whitehall  on  the  l9Qi ; 
whereas,  according  to  Rushworth  and  Whitelock,  he  came  on  that  day 
from  Windsor  to  St  James's,  and  from  there  next  day  to  Whitehall, 
whence  he  was  conveyed  to  rit  Robert  Cotton's  house  at  Westnunstet, 
.and  thence  into  the  liall. 

Bomet  (Own  Times,  i.  86)  justly  observes  of  bishop  Juxon,  ihsit  he 
'**  did  the  duty  of  his  function  honestly,  but  with  a  dry  coldness  dtat 
•eould  not  raise  the  king's  thoughts,  so  that  it  was  owing  wholly  to  some- 
what within  himseli^  that  he  went  through  so  many  indignities  with  so 
.much  true  greatness,  without  disorder  or  any  kind  of  a£&ctatioil.'* 

Ludlow's  (i.  244)  sarcastic  acconnt  of  Juxon^  oonduet,  when  sum- 
jnonad  on  the  27th  to  attend  the  king,  provokes  a  smile.  *'  He  beiug 
lAiogtther  unprepared  for  such  a  work,  broke  out  into  these  expressions : 
*  Ood  save  me,  what  a  triek  is  this  that  I  should  have  no  more  wintiilii^, 
«adM  have  nothing  ready ! '  Bat,  reeolleeting  himsllf  a  littte,  he  pnt'dn 
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Ify  fcarf  and  hb  other  ftiroitQrt  and  went  to  the  king,  iihere»  bwiqg 
read  the  common-prayer  and  one  of  his  old  aermona,  be  adminiateftd 
the  sacrament  to  him,  not  forgetting  to  use  the  words  of  the  confession 
,,set  down  in  the  liturgy,  inviting  all  those  that  truly  vspent  to  make 
their  confession  before  the  congregation  then  gathered  together,  though 
there  was  none  present  but  the  king  and  himself." 

M^  p&ge  524. 

MOTIVES  OF  THE  KINO's  JCDOE8. 

*'  As  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,"  says  his  wife,  *'  although  he  was  Tery 
much  confirmed  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  cause,  yet  here  beiqg 
called  on  to  an  extraordinary  action,  whereof  many  were  of  several 
minds,  he  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the  Lord  that 
ifj  through  any  human  frailty,  he  were  led  into  any  error  or  false  opi- 
nion in  these  great  transactions,  he  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  su^r 
him  to  proceed,  but  that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and 
lead  him  by  a  right  enlightened  conscience.  And  finding  no  check  bnt 
a  confirmation  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did, 
he,  upon  serious  debate  both  privately  and  in  his  addresses  to  God,  and 
in  conferences  with  conscientious,  upright,  and  unbiassed  persons,  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  the  sentence  against  the  king,  although  he  did  not  then 
believe  but  it  might  one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men ; 
yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  reAise  it  without  giving 
up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  hadl  ed  forth,  and  engaged  themselves 
unto  by  the  oath  of  God,  into  the  hands  of  God's  and  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  he  cast  himself  upon  God's  protection,  acting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  conscience  which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to  guide,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Lord  did  signalise  his  favour  afterwards  to  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  purity  of  this  excellent  man's  motives, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  so  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  Ms 
course,  that  if  we  may  credit  LudIow,(  ii.  334),  he  "  exceeded  most  of 
the  members  of  the  high  court  of  justice  in  zeal  for  putting  the  king  to 
death."    Of  himself  Ludlow  thus  speaks  (i.  230),— 

"  Being  fully  persuaded  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was 
vnsafe  to  the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it. 
The  former,  besides  that  it  was  obvious  to  all  men,  the  king  himsdf  had 
proved,  by  the  duplicity  of  his  dealing  with  the  parliament ;  which  mani- 
festly appeared  in  his  own  papers,  taken  at  Naseby  and  elsewhere.  Of 
the  latter  I  was  convinced  by  the  express  words  of  Grod's  law, '  That  blood 
defileth  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it'  Numbers  xxxv.  89. 
And,  therefore,  I  could  not  consent  to  the  counsek  of  those  who  were 
eontented  to  leave  the  guilt  of  so  mncb  blood  upon  the  Bation>  -and 
th^eby  to  draw  down  the  joat  vengeance  of  God  upon  us  all»  whan  it 
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was  most  evident  that  the  war  had  beeil  occasioned  hy  the  invasion  of 
our  rights  and  open  breach  of  the  laws  and  constitution  on  the  king's 
part." 

Thomas  Sc0l,  another  of  the  king's  judges^  declared  (Ludlow,  ii.  369) 
"  that  he  should  desire  no  greater  honour  in  this  world  than  that  ihe 
following  inscription  might  be  engraven  on  his  tomb :-— '  Here  lieth  one 
who  had  a  hand  and  a  heart  in  the  execution  of  Charles  Stuart,  late  kin|; 
of  England.' "  The  private  character  of  Scot  was  not  however  so  pure 
as  those  of  Hutchinson  and  Ludlow. 

N,  page  524. 

THE  ICON  BASILIKE. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  thsMi 
the  fact  of  there  being  persons  at  all  periods,  since  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication, who  have  believed  the  Icon  Basilik6  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  king. 

The  real  author,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text,  was  a  clergymen 
named  Gauden,  a  well-known  pamphleteer  at  the  time.  It  was  sent  to 
the  king  at  Carisbrooke,  through  the  marquess  of  Hertford*  Charies 
approved  of  and  revised  it,  but  it  was  not  the  revised  copy  that  wes 
printed.  Milton,  it  appears  from  the  Iconoclaates,  had  a  vague  suspir 
cion  of  its  genuineness ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that 
Gauden  revealed  the  secret  to  Charles  IL,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
earls  of  Clarendon  and  Bristol.  He  gave  them  such  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  asserted,  that  he  obtained  the  see  of  £xeter.  Not  content 
with  this  he  claimed  that  of  Winchester,  and  he  wrote  to  Clarendon 
threatening  to  publish  the  secret  if  he  should  be  neglected,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  promoted  to  the  wealthy  see  of  Worcester.  Clarendon, 
in  his  letter  on  the  subject,  says,  "  And  truly  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  ae» 
cret,  I  know  nobody  will  be  glad  of  it  but  Mr.  Milton.  I  have  f«ty 
often  wished  that  I  had  never  been  trusted  with  it"  The  opinion  of 
Clarendon,  who  could  hardly  be  deceived,  is  therefore  dear  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  made  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  Icon  Basilik6  in  his  History. 

In  a  work  called  'Who  wrote  njut»  fitui^wnV  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
of  late  reasserted  the  claim  of  the  king ;  but  few,  we  believe,  have  been 
convinced  by  his  arguments.  See  Lingard,  x.  421,  and  HaUam's  note  in 
the  early  editions  of  his  Constitutional  History. 
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